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Knapp  Bros.'  White  Wyandottes. 

The  fil  m  of  Knapp  Brothers,  Fabius.  N.  Y., 
has  long  been  known  as  famous  for  White  Leg- 
horns and  White  Wyandottes.  At  Indianapo- 
lis, Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  else- 
where, the  birds  from  their  yards  go  to  the  front. 
The  first  prizes  on  cockerel  and  pullet  of  White 
Wyandottes  were  won  by  them  at  the  recent 
New  York  show,  and  the  first  prizes  on  White 
Leghorn  cockerel  and  pullet  they  also  captured. 
In  fact,  they  won  other  prizes  there  also,  and 
win  wherever  they  show.    The  firm  is  well 


from.  The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson,  Mt.  Royal  Dale,  Can.,  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter.  He  says : 

I  have  fifty  fowls,  some  Plymouth  Rocks,  some 
White  Leghorns,  and  some  crossed  birds — White 
Minorcas  with  White  Leghorns.  My  Plymouth 
Rocks  laid  good,  hard-shelled  eggs,  as  did  also 
the  White  Leghorns,  but  the  cross  between  the 
Leghorn  and  Minorcas  laid  nothing  but  soft 
shelled  eggs.  They  have  cut  hay,  meat,  oysters 
shell,  bone,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  corn,  but 
still  they  lay  "soft  shell  eggs."  Please  inform 
me  as  to  what  change  I  should  make  in  their 


Another  Mistake. 


A  subscriber  at  Arcadia.  Neb.,  whose  hens  do 
not  lay,  sends  us  a  letter,  and  states  that  his 
hens  are  not  too  fat  (he  thinks.)  He  says: 

How  much  corn  or  wheat  should  fifty  hen* 
have,  morning  and  night?  And  can  you  tell  me 
the  reason  my  hens  don't  lay?  They  layed 
some  in  the  winter,  aud  since  it  has  come  spring; 
they  don't  lay.  They  have  a  good  place  and 
plenty  of  room,  and  1  don't  think  they  are  fed, 
too  much.  I  have  been  giving  them  corn  and 


WHITE  WYANTDOTTES. 

Owned  by  Knapp  Brothers,  Fabius,  N.  Y.— Winners  at  New  York:. 


3mown  to  our  readers,  and  is  reliable  and  lion-  |  food,  or  what  I  should  do  to  repair  the  damage, 


arable. 

We  also  present  a  view  of  their  poultry  yards. 
An  extended  description  is  not  necessary,  as  a 
■glance  will  show  that  the  poultry  farm  is  not 
only  large  but  well  arranged .  The  firm  does 
not  keep  over  anything  for  breeding  but  se- 
lected birds,  and  as  they  hatch  hundreds  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  flocks 
every  year. 

Effects  of  Crossing  Breeds. 

When  two  non-setting  breeds  are  crossed  the 
.progeny  become  persistent  setters.    This  we 

discovered  years  ago,  and  made  it  known. 

There  must  he  some  cause  for  the  cross  bred 
'Jbird  being  so  different  from  the  breeds  it  came 


or  do  you  think  the  cross  with  the  White  Minor- 
cas has  made  the  Leghorns  delieate,  for  it  is 
only  the  cross  breds  that  lay  soft  shells. 

The  fact  that  the  cross-bred  birds  lay  soft- 
shell  eggs  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
overfat.  It  shows,  also,  that  cross-bred  birds 
are  more  liable  to  take  on  fat  than  the  pure 
breeds.  Instead  of  rendering  them  delicate,  as 
Mr.  W.  supposes,  it  is  evidence  that  they  re- 
quire less  food,  and  that  they  have  partially 
been  changed  from  being  prolific  to  meat  pro- 
ducing. This  tendency  to  tak e  on  fat  by  cross 
bred  birds  is  the  cause  of  persistent  setters  being 
the.  result  of  crossing  non-setters,  and  we  are 
confirmed  by  every  experiment  in  our  claim 
that  when  hens  become  fat  they  are  more  liable 
to  become  broody- 


wheat,  about  three  quarts  twice  a  day,  and  they 
have  not  got  lice. 

According  to  his  letter  he  has  fifty  hens,  and 
feeds  six  quarts  of  grain  a  day,  or  about  a 
quart  to  eight  hens.  "I  don't  think  they  are 
fed  too  much,"  he  says.  We  know  they  are. 
The  writer  should  examine  his  hens,  and  know 
their  condition.  He  asks— "How  much  feed  for 
fifty  hens?"  For  that  flock  we  say  starve  them. 
Give  one  quart  every  two  days.  How  much 
feed  to  give  depends  on  the  conditions.  A  quart 
to  twelve  hens  daily  is  sufficient,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, something  more  than  grain  is  required. 
One  cannot,  measure  cabbage,  grass,  etc.,  by 
the  quart.  No  one  can  inform  you  how  much 
to  feed.  You  must  learn  it  by  observation. 
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MB.  WHEELER'S  EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York, 
again  kindly  gives  us  the  results  of  some  of  his 
experiments.  Of  course  these  results,  as  well  as 
his  work,  is  for  the  public,  and  not  for  us  par- 
ticularly, but  we  have  been  prompt  in  placing 
before  our  readers  the  work  done  by  him.  He 
says: 

It  was  with  the  smaller  breeds  that  the  corn 
meal  ration  gave  the  best  results.  With  larger 
fowls  it  has  usually  been  better  on  more  nitro- 
genous ration.  I  tried,  when  I  first  began  ex- 
perimenting, to  feed  a  ration  .consisting  almost 
entirely  of  corn  meal  and  corn,  but  found  that 
the  fowls  became  diseased,  aud  would  eat  each 
"up,"  and,  with  the  experiment  I  referred  to, 
they  had  as  much  corn  meal  as  I  thought  they 
would  endure  for  twelve  months  at  a  time ;  and 
although  looking  badly  in  appearances,  did  lay 
more  eggs  than  the  healthier  looking  fowls  on  a 
more  nitrogenous  ration  of  bran,  oats,  linseed 
meal,  some  corn,  etc.  I  do  not  doubt  that  for 
breeding  stock  it  would  be  much  better  to  feed 
a  more  nitrogenous  ration.  I  think  all  the  fowls 
had  more  food  than  advisable  for  the  best  results, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  complicate  matters  by 
arbitrarily  fixing  the  amount,  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  enforced  exercise  and  partial  starva- 
tion (?)  into  the  problem,  so  they  were  allowed 
all  they  would  eat.  The  smaller  fowls  averaged 
about  three  ounces  total  food  per  fowl  per  day, 
for  the  year  as  mature  hens,  and  the  larger 
about  four  ounces  per  day.  Although,  of  course, 
an  egg  is  so  highly  nitrogenous  a  product,  and 
corn  meal  so  carbonaceous,  yet  the  absolute 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  enough  to  furnish  the  egg 
and  to  spare.  For  instance,  an  average  of 
several  analyses  gives  about  eleven  per  cent,  of 
albuminoids  in  corn  meal,  which,  if  the  hen  ate 
three  ounces,  would  be  .19  oz.  albuminoids 
per  day,  taking  into  account  the  usually  ac- 
credited digestibility  of  albuminoids  of  corn 
meal .  An  average  egg  contains  from  .22  to  .23 
oz.  albumen,  so  that  while  laying  an  egg  every 
two  days  the  hen  would  have  about  .16  oz. 
albuminoids  remaining  to  use  on  other  activities 
requiring  a  supply  of  nitrogen.  The  fact  of 
poor  health  and  "condition"  attending  a  largely 
corn  meal  ration  would  indicate  that  this  small 
amount  is  not  sufficient,  but  the  plumage  and 
digestive  organs  apparently  suffer  before  the 
egg  manufactory  begins  to  fail,  and  this,  I  must 
say,  is  a  surprise  to  me,  for  1  should  expect  the 
reproductive  organs  to  be  the  first  to  suffer  from 
any  diet  affecting  the  general  health.  Being 
too  ill  to  work  the  other  clay,  I  obtained  a  day's 
leave  and  wandered  around  the  country  visiting 
poultry  yards.  Among  others,  the  poultry  yards 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Guion,  of  Seneca  Falls,  who  has 
some  fine  Cochins,  Langshans  and  White  Leg- 
horns, and  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of 
his  fowls  was  the  fact  that  the  Asiatics  were 
about  as  actively  at  work  as  the  Leghorns.  He 
gives  his  fowls  all  they  will  eat  of  chopped 
clover,  mixed  with  meal,  in  the  morning,  and 
makes  them  work  all  day  for  the  rest  of  their 
food  "or  go  to  bed  hungry,"  for  he  buries  their 
grain  food  deep  in  ashes,"  chaff,  etc.  He  says 
its  the  only  way  he  can  have  the  eggs  fertile. 
As  1  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  myself  quite 
plain  in  speaking  of  the  results  from  corn  meal 
feeding,  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  feed  exclusively 
of  corn  or  corn  meal,  for  I  don't  think  that  could 
be  done  for  a  whole  year  and  the  fowls  kept 
alive.  What  I  meant  was  that  some  were  fed  as 
much  corn  meal  and  corn  as  they  would  stand, 
and  keep  in  any  sort  of  health,  while  others  were 
given  all  other  food,  more  nitrogenous  than 
corn,  that  they  would  eat  in  the  same  amount 
as  of  corn.  If  fed  very  largely  of  linseed  meal, 
etc.,  fowls  here  ate  so  sparingly  .that  they  were 
really  too  thin,  so  I  did  not  try  to  feed  for  so 
long  a  period  on  too  highly  a  nitrogenous  ration, 
for  there  would  then  enter  into  the  problem  the 
great  difference  in  amount  of  food  consumed. 
Hens  we  had  here  did  not  take  readily  to  much 
cottonseed  meal,  sol  had  to  depend  on  linseed 
meal,  bran,  oats,  etc.  The  rations  were  not  of 
course,  as  widely  different  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  with  foods,  but  were  as  different  as  fowls 
here  seemed  to  take  in  equal  amounts.  The 
point  was  that  with  the  smaller  breeds,  those 
having  the  most  corn  meal  and  corn  (the  others 
not  having  corn  meal)  laid  the  best  for  two 
successive  years,  but  with  larger  breeds  it  was 
not  so.  In  writing  before  of  this  feeding,  I 
assumed  that  if  a  hen  consumed  entirely  of  corn 
meal,  three  ounces  (the  average  for  smaller 
hens)  then  she  would  have  the  certain  specified 
amount  of  protein  to  live  on,  etc. 

As  Mr.  Wheeler  so  plainly  makes  known  his 
results  no  comment  from  us  is  necessary.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  he  states  the  fact  that  small 
breeds,  such  as  Leghorns,  can  be  given  more 
corn  than  the  larger  breeds,  and  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  egg  is  not  so  difficult  to  obtain 
as  may  be  supposed.  It  is  such  experiments  as 
those  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Wheeler  that  tend 
to  throw  more  light  on  poultry  management, 
and  he  is  doing  good  work. 


About  Incubators  and  Chicks. 

A  subscriber  asks  us  as  follows  in  regard  to 
chicks  in  brooders,  the  warmth  required,  and 
the  number  that  should  be  kept  together.  His 
questions  are  important.  He  says: 

1.  In  raising  six  hundred  chicks  every  three 
weeks,  how  many  rooms  are  necessary,  how 
large  the  rooms,  and  how  much  larger  the  last, 
or  finishing  room  for  the  largest  chicks? 

2.  Why  do  incubator  eggs  require  more  heat 
than  eggs  under  hens.  Last  yearl  hatched  over 
nine  hundred  chicks  with  hens,  and  tested  them 
several  times,  At  no  time  was  the  heat  over 
ninety  degrees? 

3.  Why  could  I  not  just  as  well  have  a  room 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  square  to  hatch  in  as  in  an 
incubator,  with  the  eggs  on  shelves,  if  the  room 
is  at  a  uniform  heat? 

In  reply  to  the  above  we  find  it  almost  im. 
possible  to  do  so  fully  in  detail.  Our  June,  1890, 
Poultry  Keeper,  has  a  complete  illustrated 
plan  of  brooding  chicks  by  wholesale,  which  all 
should  have.  We  will  reply,  however,  to  the 
numbered  questions  as  follows : 

1 .  In  many  brooder  houses  one  hundred  chicks 
are  raised  to  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  In  a  space 
five  by  eight  feet,  with  a  little  yard  five  by 
twelve  feet.  This  may  be  crowding  them  ap- 
parently, but  the  brooder  houses  of  Miss 
Williams,  Mr.  Seeley,  Mr.  Pressey,  Mr.  Phillips, 
Mr.  Plumley  and  others,  at  Hammonton,  con- 
tain that  number  to  that  space.  As  the  chicks 
grow  larger  they  are  allowed  more  room  under 
the  brooder,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  find  the  space 
sufficient  from  the  beginning  to  going  to  market. 
Miss  Williams  keeps  eight  hundred  chicks  on  a 
brooder  space  of  eight  by  forty  feet. 

2.  They  do  not.  The  heat  of  the  hen  should 
be  taken,  not  the  heat  of  the  nest.  When  on  the 
eggs  the  body  of  the  hen  touches  the  eggs. 

3.  It  can  be  done  if  you  can  secure  the  uni- 
form heat  and  other  conditions,  but  to  fill  such 
an  incubator,  with  eggs  at  twenty-six  cents  a 
dozen,  in  winter,  would  require  from  $100  to 
$500,  and  such  sum  is  too  large  to  invest  in  an 
untried  system.  Then,  again,  we  doubt  if  enough 
fertile  eggs  could  be  easily  procured  at  one  time 
to  fill  so  large  an  incubator.  "Don't  put  too 
many  eggs  in  one  basket"  is  an  old  maxim. 


The  Weight  of  Eggs. 

The  following  from  the  Prairie  Farmer,  may 
be  interesting  to  many  as  enabling  them  to 
better  distinguish  fresh  eggs  from  those  that 
are  stale : 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  new-laid  egg  varies 
from  1.080  to  1.090;  an  egg,  therefore,  is  heavier 
than  sea  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is 
1.030.  When  kept,  eggs  rapidly  lose  weight  and 
become  specifically  lighter  than  water— this  is 
owing  to  the  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  contents 
of  the  egg,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  inside  of  the  egg  comes  to  be  filled 
with  air. 

Prout  kept  an  egg  two  years  and  found  that 
it  lost  weight  daily  at  an  average  rate  of  0.744 
grains.  The  original  weight  was  907.5  grains, 
and  after  two  years'  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
it  weighed  only  363.2  grains.  The  total  loss 
amounted  to  544.3  grains,  or  considerably  more 
than  half  the  original  weight.  The  loss  in  sum- 
mer was  somewhat  greater  than  in  winter, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture. When  an  egg  is  therefore  employed  as  a 
test  of  the  streneth  of  brine,  the  newer  it  is  the 
stronger  is  the  brine  that  floats  it. 

When  an  egg  is  boiled  in  water  it  loses  weight, 
particularly  if  it  be  removed  from  the  water 
when  boiling  and  be  permitted  to  cool  in  the 
open  air.  The  water  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
portion  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  egg. 
The  loss  of  weight  from  boiling  is  not  constant, 
varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  supposing 
the  original  weight  to  have  been  1,000  grains. 

The  above  shows  that  an  egg  grows  lighter 
with  age,  and  that  the  loss  is  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  When  placed  in  water  a  fresh 
egg  should  sink.  When  very  stale,  and  lighter, 
the  egg  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 


The  Colorado  Breeders'  Show. 

The  Colorado  Poultry  Breeders  were  well 
pleased  with  their  show,  and  all  special  premiums 
were  paid  at  once,  while  cash  premiums  were 
paid  after  the  annual  meeting  last  month.  This 
association  uses  the  more  appropriate  term  of 
"breeders,"  instead  of  "fancier's,"  which  is  a 
course  that  should  be  commended  to  all. 


Clover  Hay. 

Clover  hay  cut  fine  is  cheaper  and  better  than, 
grain.  Wheat  at  $1.00  per  bushel  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  clover,  with  less  beneficial  results,- 
using  pound  for  pound.  It  is  estimated  by  good 
judges  who  have  tested  clover  feed,  that  one- 
ounce  per  dav  is  sufficient  for  one  fowl,  or  six. 
pounds  per  day  to  a  flock  of  100  fowls. 

It  has  no  equal  considering  all  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  its  continued  use,  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous constitution,  essential  to  egg  production ; : 
besides,  the  composition  of  clover  has  been 
found;  to  contain  twenty-eightjtimes  as  much, 
lime  as  wheat  or  corn,  to  act  in  the  formation  of 
shell. 

It  being  bulky  is  easily  digested,  assisting  also, 
the  digestion  of  grain  as  well.  A  light  use  of 
grain  should  be  continued  with  clover,  as  it 
contains  some  necessary  elements  that  clover 
does  not,  thereby  not  only  producing  a  well- 
filled  egg  basket,  but  eggs  of  fertility  that  will, 
hatch  and  produce  stout,  vigorous,  well-formed 
chicks. 

Clover  tea,  to  dampen  or  scald  chicks'  feed,  is 
a  preventative  and  cure  of  leg  weakness,  and 
an  excellent  tonic  as  a  drink.  The  value  of  any 
food  material  is  not  so  much  its  cost  per  pound, 
but  its  power  to  bring  about  certain  results ;  not 
the  quantity  taken  into  the  system,  but  the 
amount  digested  and  assimilated  is  the  crite- 
rion. To  prepare  clover  scald  in  a  tub,  covered 
at  night.  In  the  morning  mix  well  with  as  many- 
pounds  of  any  grain  whole  or  ground. 

When  habituated  to  it  they  will  eat  clover 
alone  either  scalded  or  dry .— B.  F.  Denson,  in 
Poultry  Bulletin. 


What  to  Use  for  Grit. 


A  matter  of  importance  is  grit  for  the  fowls^ 
Mr.  A.  S.  Wright,  Westford,  Mass.,  writes  us 
some  questions  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  of" 
service  to  others.  He  says : 

Will  you  tell  us  in  the  next  number  1.  If 
ground  bone  will  answer  for  grit?  2.  Will  gran- 
ulated charcoal  act  in  any  measure  as  grit?  3. 
Would  our  common  granite  pounded  or  ground, 
be  as  good,  or  better,  than  gravel  or  sand?  4. 
Will  108  or  110  degrees  of  heat  in  the  incubator 
spoil  the  eggs? 

Ground  bone  makes  excellent  grit,  as  it  is 
hard  and  sharp,  but  flint,  or  some  very  hard 
substance  is  better.  Charcoal  is  too  soft,  and  is 
used  more  as  a  corrective  of  bowel  disorders. 
The  common  granite,  pounded  chinaware,  glass,- 
or  any  hard  and  sharp  material  answers.  A 
temperature  of  110  degrees  w  ill  not  destroy  the 
eggs  if  the  heat  is  not  long  continued.  We  have 
known  the  heat  to  be  116  for  two  or  three  hours-, 
without  injury. 


The  Lowest  Sum. 


A  reader  asks  us  a  question  to  which  w  e  douDt 
our  ability  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply,  and  as  it 
is  an  inquiry  similar  to  many  which  we  fre- 
quently receive,  we  present  it,  as  follows: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest  sum 
that  a  person  can  use  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business.  I  have  some  friends  that  are  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  who  intend  to  go  into 
the  poultry  business.  One  says  that  $300  is  all 
it  needs  and  another  that  $500  and  $1000  are 
required. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  flock  of  hens  should  give 
a  profit  of  one  dollar  each  per  year.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  lowest  or  highest  sum,  as  one  can 
keep  any  desired  number.  We  do  not  believe 
one  could  pay  for  his  time,  or  do  much  business 
with  poultry,  under  $1 ,000,  but  much  depends  on 
what  is  expected  and  the  circumstances  and: 
conditions. 


A  Poultry  Combine. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Steuben' 
County  Poultry  Association,  on  the  12th  inst., 
it  was  decided  to  unite  with  the  Northern  In- 
diana Poultry  Association  in  holding  a  joint  ex- 
hibition of  poultry  and  pet  stock,  in  the  city  of 
Kendallville,  January  4th  to  9th,  1892.  These 
two  Associations,  representing  some  of  the  best 
breeders  in  the  State,  have  each  during  the  past 
few  years  held  some  of  the  best  shows  in  Indiana, 
outside  of  the  State  shows,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  present  arrangement  for  a 
joint  exhibition  will  result  in  a  booming  success. 


Bockville's  Show. 


Eockville,  Ct.,  had  an  excellent  show,  and  one 
of  our  subscribers  writes  us  that  the  breeders 
in  that  section  were  greatly  encouraged,  and 
hope  to  have  a  larger  turnout  nexc  season.  There- 
were  some  fine  birds  shown,many  oftthem  scor- 
ing away  up  in  the  nineties. 
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Mr.  Pinckney's  Houdans. 

The  cock  "Lord  Baltimore,"  and  the  hen 
"  Queen  Esther,"  are  winners  of  first  and  spe- 
cial prizes  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  and  Rochester.  Mr.  Daniel 
Finckney,  South  Onondago,  New  York,  is  an 
old  veteran  breeder  of  Houdans,  and  keeps  no 
other  kind.  He  has  never  failed  to  win  first  and 
second  on  breeding  pen  wherever  he  has  exhib- 
ited, and  for  fifteen  years  he  has  been  "  head- 
quarters "  for  Houdans.  Some  of  his  birds  fre- 
quently score  over  ninety-six,  which  is  very 
high,  and  especially  for  Houdans.  The  Houdan 
is  a  French  fowl,  considered  equal  to  the  Dork- 
ing for  the  table,  is  a  non-sitter,  and  as  large  as 
the  Plymouth  Rock.  They  have,  like  the  Dork- 
ing, five  toes,  and  are  very  beautiful.  Mr. 
Finckney  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
reliable  breeders  in  this  country. 


Cooked  and  Uncooked  Food. 

A  subscriber  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  wishes  to 
know  the  relative  merits  of  grain  cooked  and 
uncooked.  He  writes  as  follows: 

Kindlv  tell  me  the  relative  worth  of  a  given 
amount"  of  cornmeal,  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
fed  warm,  and  the  same  amount  wet  with  cold 
water  and  fed  in  that  manner,  (as  we  know 
many  cruelly  do). 

There  is  some  loss  of  nutrition  in  cooking, 
though  only  slight,  but  cooking  the  grain  ren- 
ders it  more  quickly  and  readily  digested  and 
assimilated.  There  are  also  certain  chemical 
changes  in  cooking,  which  render  some  of  the 
insoluble  matter  more  soluble,  thus  permitting 
of  the  assimilation  of  substances  that  would  be 
voided  partially  if  uncooked.  The  process  of 
cooking  is,  after  all,  simply  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  particles,  doing  the  work  for  the  stomach 
in  advance. 


A  Fist  Full  of  Questions. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Hopper,  Bristol,  K.  I.,  sends  us  quite 
a  number  of  questions,  to  which  we  reply  with 
numbered  paragraphs.  He  says: 

1.  What  breed  of  fowls  make  the  best  winter 
layers,  and  when  should  they  be  hatched  to 
bring  them  to  laying  in  October  or  November? 

2.  Is  there  any  means  of  distinguishing  the 
set  of  chickens  when  first  hatched? 

3.  How  can  capons  be  taught  to  brood  chicks? 

4.  At  what  age  should  capons  be  sold  in  order 
to  realize  the  most  profit? 

5.  Does  feeding  egg  shells  to  hens  get  them  in 
the  habit  of  eating  eggs? 

6.  Will  small  pullet  eggs  produce  as  good 
chicks  as  larger  eggs? 

7.  When  a  hen  is  observed  to  run  her  beak 
through  her  feathers  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  she  is  lousy? 

8.  Is  there  any  way  of  killing  lice  on  chicks, 
and  poultry  in  general,  except  by  treating  each 
one  individually?  Such  a  method  would  hardly 
be  practicable  in  large  flocks,  or  where  broilers 
are  raised  by  the  thousand. 


PAIR  OF  HOUDANS.— Owned  by  Daniel  Pincfcney,  South  Onondaga,  N.  "X". 


A  Sure  Sign. 

Double-yoke  eggs  and  shelless  eggs  are  signs 
that  the  hens  are  out  of  condition  and  overfed. 
In  this  connection  we  give  a  letter  from  a  Cana- 
dian subscriber,  who  writes: 

I  have  a  Game  hen  which  I  have  had  for  over 
a  year.  She  has  not  laid  but  once,  and  that  was 
a  shelless  egg.  She  seems  to  be  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  her  comb  is  bright  red.  Could  you  in- 
form me  what  :s  likely  to  be  the  matter,  and 
what  remedy,  if  any? 

It  is  usually  the  healthy-looking,  red-comb 
hens  that  fail  to  lay.  The  cause  is  overfeeding, 
and  the  hens  being  too  fat.  We  receive  hun- 
dreds of  letters  asking  why  the  hens  do  not  lay, 
although  singing  and  healthy  in  every  respect. 
It  is  because  some  are  too  kind.  Do  not  over- 
feed. Make  your  hens  scratch  and  work.  Large 
eggs,  eggs  with  no  shells,  very  small  eggs,  or  no 
eggs  at  all,  may  be  traced  to  overfeeding. 
Starve^them  if  necessary  to  reduce  them£in 
flesh. 


We  Can't  Do  It. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Williamson,  Cortsville,  Ohio,  wishes 
to  know  why  chicks  die  in  the  shell.  We  en- 
deavored to  give  full  particulars,  using  aboutla 
page  in  our  December  and  January  issues,  on 
causes  of  such  failures,  but  will  give  Mr.  W.'s 
letter  below: 

I  have  been  running  one  of  your  machines 
for  about  one  year,  and  one-half  of  my  chicks 
die  in  the  shells.  I  set  120  eggs  in  February  and 
waited  about  four  weeks,  and  got  four  little 
chicks.  I  can't  understand,  but  I  don't  intend 
to  give  it  up  yet. 

It  is  evident,  if  he  waited  four  weeks,  that  he 
made  some  mistake.  The  thermometer  may 
have  been  incorrect,  or  the  eggs  from  parents 
that  lack  vigor.  But  what  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  is  that  the  writer  desires  us  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  failure,  yet  he  has  not 
given  us  a  single  item  regarding  how  ;he  man- 
aged or  operated.  "I  failed — what  is  the  rea- 
son?" We  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  to  reply  to  the  inquiry 
with  the  details  of  the  hatch  omitted. 


9.  What  is  the  matter  with  chicks  when  they 
become  dumpish,  stand  around  with  heads  close 
to  the  body  and  do  not  eat,  bowels  not  loose 
although  they  may  be  costive? 

1.  The  Asiatics  are  said  to  be  the  best  winter 
layers,  such  as  Brahmas  and  Cochins.  To  lay  in 
October  or  November  they  should  not  be  hatched 
later  than  April. 

2.  It  is  difficult,  except  by  an  expert,  and  by 
observation  for  quite  a  period. 

3.  Simply  remove  the  hen  and  give  the  chicks 
to  the  capon. 

4.  When  fully  matured— about  a  year  old. 

5.  Sometimes ;  it  teaches  a  bad  habit. 

6.  No ;  the  matured  fowl  produces  the  stronger 
chicks. 

7.  Not  always.  She  is  simply  cleaning  her- 
self. ,  ■ 

8.  If  the  premises  are  kept  clean,  and  a  dust- 
bath  provided,  the  hens  will  rid  themselves  of 
lice,  but  little  chicks  may  require  handling. 
Keep  lice  away. 

9.  It  indi6atesthe  large  grey  lice  on  the  skin 
of  the  heads  and  necks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Facts  "Worth  Knowing. 

MRS.  JAMES  SEYBOLD,  MILLIGAN,  INDIANA. 

Thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  furnishing  us  with  such  a  valuable  poultry 
paper.  Long  may  the  Poultry  Keeper  live 
and  visit  our  homes.  We  don't  want  any  paper 
poultryinan  to  write  for  its  columns,  but  let 
practical  poultry  raisers  gi •;  $  their  experience, 
their  ups  and  downs,  etc.,  which  will  teach  us 
all  something,  for  no  one  person , knows  it  all. 
A  word  about  poultry  feed:  We  let  our  hens 
have  as  much  earth  for  a  range  as  they  want,  and 
they  take  in  nearly  forty  acres.  Our  buildings 
are  in  the  orchard,  where  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries  and  blackberries  grow.  We  raise  all 
of  our  poultry  feed,  exceDt  wheat  bran,  as  we 
buy  a  part  of  that,  so  that  our  feed  expenses  are 
very  light.  Nothing  on  the  farm  is  allowed  to 
.go  to  waste  that  poultry  can  be  trained  to  eat. 
we  save  all  the  small  Irish  potatoes,  if  no  larger 
than  a  bird  egg,  all  of  the  little  sweet  potatoes, 
if  nothing  but  strings,  small  vegetables  of  all 
kinds ;  little  inferior  apples,  etc.,  all  vegetable 
And  apple  peelings  and  table  scraps  of  all  kinds 
and  feed  to  our  hens.  We  feed  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  both  cooked  and  raw,  all  refuse  of 
■cattle  and  hogs,  even  to  the  beef  head,  old 
roosters,  after  they  have  done  all  needed  service, 
and  -all  other  kinds  of  fresh  meat  not  fit  for 
family  use.  The  meat  is  always  cooked,  and  all 
cooked  feed  is  thickened  with  wheat  bran.  We 
feed  corn,  oats,  rye,  beans,  peas,  pop  corn, 
sorghum  and  sunflower  seed.  We  use  red 
pepper  and  a  Tittle  salt  in  the  cooked  feed.  We 
generally  sow  a  field  of  rye  in  the  poultry  range. 
The  hens  are  so  ravenous  that  they  eat  blue 
grass  equal  to  a  goose,  and  will  in  a  short  t'mft 
clean  out  a  whole  patch  of  horse  radish.  They 
actually  ate  up  all  of  the  early  greens  on  the 
premises  from  our  family.  We  haul  bushels  of 
sand  and  gravel,  pound  up  all  broken  queens- 
ware,  use  lots  of  air  slacked  lime,  give  clean 
fresh  water,  and  keep  the  premises  clean.  We 
prefer  to  feed  oats  to  adults  and  half  grown 
ehicks  in  the  sheaf.  We  And  nothing  better  for 
laying  hens  than  sheaf  oats. 

On  account  of  gapes,  we  raise  our  young 
chickens  in  buildings  with  plank  floors.  The 
feed  consists  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
mixed  table  scraps,  vegetables  and  apples, 
onions,  lettuce,  sweet  milk,  (all  sour  milk  boiled) 
curd,  all  hard  vegetables,  cooked  and  raw  both. 
We  boil  a  great  pot  of  greens  and  mix  greens 
and  liquor  both  in  the  "feed.  We  place  great 
bundles  or  sheaves  of  lambs  quarters  and 
mustard  in  their  runs  daily,  and  in  a  little  while 
every  leaf  will  be  stripped  off  of  the  plants; 
purslain  tied  in  big  bunches  is  also  relished. 
The  green  feed  tastes  better  to  them. if  allowed 
to  pick  it  off  themselves  than  to  have  it  chopped 
up  for  them,  and  besides  it  gives  them  exercise, 
too.  We  also  feed  some  fresh  meat  cooked  and 
sometimes  egg  custard. 


Five  Dollar  Eggs  Paid  Him. 


CHAS.  S.  PAYNE,  HAMILTON,  MINN. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  raise 
poultry  without  first  subscribing  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  I  am  an  amateur  in  the 
poultry  business,  but  will  have  to  give  you  my 
experience  as  far  as  I  have  gone.  I  am  a  wagon 
maker,  and  last  spring  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  try  the  poultry  business  too.  In  March  I 
sent  for  a  trio  of  Golden  Wyandottes,  and  paid 
a  good  big  price  for  them.  I  subscribed  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper  the  same  day  that  I  sent  for 
the  birds.  I  had  never  seen  a  Golden  Wyan- 
dotte, nor  had  any  of  my  neighbors,  but  when 
they  came  I  was  pleased  with  them,  and  when 
the  Poultry  Keeper  came  I  studied  it  through 
and  through,  and  I  followed  its  instructions  as 
near  as  I  could.  I  built  a  house  eight  by  sixteen 
feet  and  divided  it  into  three  apartments.  I 
had  one  hen  house  eight  by  twelve  feet,  for  my 
few  common  hens  that  my  wife  had  raised, 
which  I  used  for  setting  when  I  got  eggs  enough 
for  a  setting.  My  neighbors  laughed  at  me  all 
summer  for  paying  five  dollars  for  a  hen,  but  I 
said  wait  and  see  what  I  may  do  in  the  future. 
I  was  too  much  interested  in  the  contents  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  be  influenced  without  first 
trying  the  business,  and  to-day  I  am  more  de- 
termined 'o  keep  on  than  ever,  and  if  I  give  up 
either  business  it  will  be  The  wagon  business. 
Tiie  result  of  my  first  year  I  will  give,  and  ask 
the  editor  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether  I 
have  made  a  failure  as  a  beginner  or  not.  I  paid 
fifteen  dollars  for  my  trio,  have  sold  chicks  to 
the  amount  of  ten  dollars  and  I  now  have  two 
breeding  pens  for  myself  that  no  man  could  buy 
for  fifteen  dollars  a"  pen.  I  have  several  settings 
of  eggs  hooked  for  the  present  season.  Now,  is 
this  a  failure?  and  is  there  any  other  breed 
that  I  could  do  better  with  ?  and  would  it  be 
advisable  to  breed  other  kinds  too?  If  you  think 
this  worth  a  space  in  your  paper  you  may  publish 
it,  and  if  you  don't  get  too  tired  of  it  I  will  let 
you  know  how  I  make  it  the  coming  season. 

[Your  investment  was  a  good  one,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  why  anv  reader  may  not  keep  pure 


breeds  and  try  a  little  two  or  three  line  adver- 
tisement, as  a  single  sitting  of  eggs  sold  will 
pay  for  it.  You  can  also  try  other  breeds  in 
addition.— Ed.] 


An  Old  Breeder's  Method. 


JAMES  C.  ROBERTS,  "WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

I  have  been  reading  in  your  excellent  paper 
several  articles  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 
spongia  on  fowls  that  have  roup.  As  1  have 
been  a  breeder  of  poultry  for  over  thirty  years, 
perhaps  what  little  experience  I  have  had  with 
spongia  may  be  of  some  use  to  others.  We 
have  been  having  a  continuation  of  stormy  ami 
damp  weather,  which  all  know  is  very  hard  on 
fowls. 

Several  days  ago  when  I  went  to  the  poultry 
house,  in  the  morning,  I  found  one  of  my  best 
pullets,  very  sick. her  head  was  badly  swollen, and 
she  was  almost  blind.  She  was  also  crop  bound, 
and  had  diarrhoea.  I  bathed  her  head,  and 
washed  out  her  eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth,  with 
strong  salt  water,  as  strong  as  I  could  make  it, 
and  as  warm  as  the  chicken  could  bear  it,  and 
then  gave  her  a  pill  for  the  diarrhoea.  It  was 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  cayenne  pepper, 
prepared  chalk,  and  enough  lard  to  make  a 
paste,  and  gave  a  pill  about  half  the  size  of  a 
hazle  nut  (this  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Coopers, 
receipt  for  diarrhoea  and  I  have  not  often  found 
it  to  fail).  I  then  gave  the  pullet  a  little  new 
milk,  and  placed  her  in  a  barrell  with  a  nice 
bed  of  straw,  and  kept  it  in  a  warm  stable,  I 
gave  new  milk  three  times  that  day,  and  bathed 
her  head  twice,  which  allayed  the  inflamation 
some  but  could  not  get  the  crop  empty.  The 
next  morning  I  cut  the  wop  open,  on  the  right 
side,  juetts  eiosttotS*  f>e<Ji.  (ttere  is  a  place 
t\ere  that  the  crop  and  skin  is  very  close  to- 
gether, and  can  be  opened  without  drawing 
blood,  or  having  to  remove  any  feathers.)  I 
then  emptied  the  crop  of  a  puantity  of  dead 
grass,  some  wheat,  and  a  little  corn,  washed  it 
out  well  with  warm  water,  then  sewed  up  the 
cut,  and  greased  the  place.  I  gave  her  some 
new  milk,  also  one  aconite  pellet,  and  put  her 
back  in  the  barrel,  and  continued  to  give  her 
the  new  milk  and  aconite  every  two  hours.  She 
seemed  to  improve  under  this  treatment  for 
two  days.  The  swelling  went  down  very  much, 
and  she  could  see  some,  but  there  was  by  this 
time  'several  ulcers  in  her  throat,  and  one  in  the 
windpipe.  I  wiped  them  out  with  a  soft  rag, 
and  applied  burnt  alum,  the  dissolved  one 
pellet  of  spongia  in  warm  water,  and  gave  her 
half  of  it,  and  in  about  six  hours  gave  the  rest. 
I  continued  this  treatment,  and  the  new  milk 
for  ten  days,  and  the  pullet  is  to  all  appearances 
well,  and  is  very  hungry  but  1  feed  her  a  little 
and  often,  of  soft  feed,  such  as  bread  and  new 
milk,  alternated.with  some  custard,  with  bread 
broken  in  it,  and  keep  all  whole  grain  from 
her  for  a  few  days  yet  and  keep  her  in  a 
warm  coop,  where^she  can  get  light  and  air.  I 
have  tried  many  remedies  for  canker,  but  never 
had  one  to  get  over  it  as  quick  as  this  one  did 
after  giving 'the  spongia.  Most  people  will  say 
it  would  have  been  better  to  cut  her  head  off, 
which  in  many  cases  would  be  so, but  I  was  very 
anxious  not  to  lose  this  one,  and  I  also  wanted 
to  see  if  a  chicken  that  was  as  sick  as  this  one, 
with  such  a  complication  of  diseases,  could  be 
cured,  and  I  believe  they  can,  as  I  think  this 
one  is  out  of  danger.  If  you  think  this  worth 
publishing  you  can  do  so,  if  not  throw  in  scrap 
basket. 


Ducks  and  Climates. 


GEO.  W.  WRIGHT,  EAST  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

H.  C.  Bradley,  of  Arizona,  in  the  February 
Poultry  Keeper,  says  he  "was  unable  to 
make  either  the  young  birds  grow,  or  the  old 
ones  lay,  as  they  should,  in  California."  This  is 
not  an  experience  of  those  who  make  a  business 
of  raising  young  ducks  for  the  San  Francisco 
market,  the  Chinese  are  great  lovers  of  young- 
ducks  and  old  ones  too.  and  to  supply  the  de- 
mand they  (and  others)  create,  a  great  many 
ducks  are  raised  in  and  around  San  Francisco 
and  generally  the  difficulty  is  not  that  the 
"young  birds  do  not  grow"  or  that  the  "old  ones 
do  not  lay,"  for  the  young  one  sare  marketed  at 
nine  or  ten  weeks  old, in  such  numbers  as  would 
be  impossible  if  the  old  ones  did  not  lay  pretty 
well. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  price  of  feed, 
which  has  been  very  high  this  winter.  Bran 
has  been  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton,  middlings 
thirty  dollars,  and  other  feed  proportionately 
high.  Feed  at  these  prices-renders  it  impossible 
to  compete  with  eastern  poultry,  many  car- 
loads of  which  are  brought  in  every  week,  often 
glutting  the  market,  and  always  keeping 
the  prices  down  much  below  their  former  level. 
Those  do  the  best  with  ducks  who  collect  swill 
from  restaurants  and  private  families,  their 
feed  costing  nothing  more  than  the  labor  of 
fetching  it,  the  sloppy  stuff  they  feed  to  hogs, 
and  the  solid  to  ducks  and  chickens,  so  that 
they  have  little  outlay  for  feed. 

Lately  I  noticed  an  editorial  exclamation  of 
surprise  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  Califor 
nia  poultry-men  could  not  supply  their  home 


market,  accompanied  by  an  exhortation  to  raise 
enough  to  crowd  out  eastern  importations.  But 
these  eastern  shippers  seem  to  be  able  to  buy  at 
prices  which  enable  them  to  get  a  good  profit, 
pay  freight,  and  lay  them  down  here  at  figures 
which  bear  little  relationship  to  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing, with  feed  so  high  as  it  has  ruled  here  for 
some  time,  so  that  when  a  man  fears  that  the 
the  more  chickens  he  raises,  the  more  he  will 
come  behind,  exhortations  will  have  little 
weight  with  him,  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  ,i  feeding  formula  which  virtually  removes 
his  fears. 

Eggs  are  lower  here  at  this  season  than  they 
have  ever  been  known  to  be,  which  is  evidence 
that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  hens  in  California, 
and  that  they  hardly  need  the  help  of  their  east- 
ern cousins  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The 
eastern  man  who  comes  here  to  raise  poultry  to 
crowd  out  the  imported  article  scon  loses  his 
enthusiasm,  and  finds  out  that  the  mere  cost  of 
freight  goes  but  a  little  way  towards  equaling 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  two  places,  and 
generally  soon  gives  up  the  fight. 


Some  of  the  Disadvantages. 

P.O.  HOPKINS,  HAMMONSBURG,  (NO  STATE.) 

The  Poultry  Keeper  reminds  me  very 
much  of  a  Methodist  class  meeting, 
where  each  one  interested  is  requested  to  give 
his  or  her  experience,  and  seeing  so  many  have 
responded  to  the  request  in  regard  to  their 
trials  and  triumphs  in  the  poultry  yard,  I  con- 
cluded to  add  mine  to  the  list,  although  not  very 
flattering.  I  started  in  the  business  about  five 
years  ago,  on  rather  a  small  scale,  and  made  a 
nice  little  sum  of  money  the  first  two  years,  but 
let  me  state  before,  going  further  that  I  was  in 
beautiful,  sunny  Kansas,  where  it  embarked  in 
the  business. 

After  two  years  experience  I  concluded  to 
enlarge  my  flock  and  profits  also.  In  the  first 
I  succeeded  but  in  the  latter  I  failed  signally, for 
two  or  three  reasons.  I  crowded  too  many  birds 
into  limited  quarters,  and  being  compelled  to 
stay  in  my  office  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night,  I  could  not  give  them  the  proper  care 
although  1  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  building_ 
them  a  nice  new  house,  and  partitioning  it  on 
into  rooms,  each  10x12  feet,  and  putting  in  glass 
in  the  southern  exposure.  But  ion  moving  into 
the  new  quarters  my  fowls  contracted  the  roup, 
and  after  trying  several  remedies  without  suc- 
cess I  resorted  to  the  hatchet.  After  chopping 
off  the  heads  of  three  dozen  nice  hens  I  got  rid 
of  that  disease.  I  had  not  heard  or  the  spongia 
cure  at  that.time,  or  I  think  I  could  have  cured 
them.  The  skunks  and  rats  killed  a  few  hun- 
dred, a  great  many  more  died  from  causes  un- 
known,and finally  the  lice  captured  the  hennery 
and  I  sold  out  with  a  loss  of  some  money  but 
with  quite  a  bundle  of  hen  knowledge  which  I 
think  will  be  worth  considerable  to  me  in 
the  future. 

I  am  now  here  in  Ohio,  and  am  going  to  try 
again,  I  have  only  a  few  mongrels  yet,  but  am 
going  to  buy  some  good  stock  in  the  spring  and 
see  what  I  can  do.  1  like  the  Poultry  Keeper 
firstt  clas,  but  I  don't  like  to  see  those  chronic 
fellow  s  kicking  and  making  such  a  howl  as  soon 
as  a  new  remedy  has  been  discovered,  or  a  new 
idea  advanced.  They  should  hold  their  peace 
for  awhile  at  least,  and  be  willing  to  give  every- 
thing a  fair  trial  before  condemning  it.  But  for 
fear  some  of  them  gets  after  me, I  will  drop  them 
for  the  present. 

[New  houses  are  not  always  safe,  owing  to 
dampness  in  the  lumber— Ed.] 


About  Frosted  Combs. 

H.  R.  APPLEGATE,  IIIGHT3TOWN,  N.  J. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  ihe  freezing 
of  combs  of  some  breeds  that  have  them  large, 
that  I  wonder  any  one  would  attempt  to  raise 
them  without  a  w  ell  built  house  and  heater. 
Now  I  wish  not  only  to  state  my  experience  but 
also  what  I  have  observed.  Th'ree  years  ago  I 
purchased  some  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
eggs,  from  which  I  raised  fourteen  chicks, 
twelve  of  which  were  pullets.  They  roosted  on 
the  wood  pile  all  the  summer,  and' when  it  be- 
gan to  get  cold  I  tried  to  drive  them  in  the  hen 
house  but  they  would  not  go.  and  I  concluded 
to  let  them  roost  under  the  w  agon  house,  where 
they  seemed  contented  to  stay.  This  house  is 
all  open  front,  and  they  have  roosted  there 
every  night  for  nearly  three  years,  and  not  one 
of  them  have  had  a  frosted  comb.  My  father 
has  two  Leghorn  roosters  that  have  roosted  un- 
der an  open  shed  for  the  past  two  winters  and 
their  combs  are  all  right.  I  have  a  neighbor 
that  keeps  about  100  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  he  tells  me  that  he  never  had  a  hen 
to  have  a  frosted  comb,  and  in  fact  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  a  hen  of  any  breed  having  a  frozen 
comb.  Surrounding  ine  there  are  some  seven 
or  eight  farmers  who  profess  to  be  quite  poultry- 
men,  and  keep  from  fifty  to  100  hens.  Now, 
from  inquiries,  I  believe  this  fellow  that  keeps 
the  100  Leghorns  gets  more  eggs  than  all  of  us 
together,  and  yet  his  hen  house  will  not  com- 
pare witli>ny  of  ours  for  warmth  or  anything 
else.  Let  me  say  to  those  that  want  eggs  alone, 
get  Leghorns  or  Minorcas,  and  do  as  Mr.  B.  A. 
Fox  says,  "hatch  them  out  early,"  and  do  not  be 
afraid  of  their  freezing  to  death  in  New  Jersey. 
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Not  a  Free  Adver. 


S.  S.  BARRIE,  MT.  VALE,  N.  J. 

The  degree  of  financial  success  as  set  forth  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  correspondence,  during 
the  past  seven  years,  is  wonderful  and  praise- 
worthy. 1  should  long  ago  have  offered  a  bit  of 
my  experience  but  for  that  yawning  gulf,  the 
waste  basket,  and  the  fact  that  I  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  reducing  all  expenses  into  the  one 
item  of  feed,  although  I  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  my  particular  line. 

It  is  true  that  the  food  is  very  important,  if 
understanding^  administered  with  reference 
to  the  desired  product.  Some  feed  for  eggs, 
some  for  muscle,  some  for  feathers,  and  some 
for  ear  lobes.  I  feed  for  droppings,  and  by 
judicious  management  secure  a  bounteous  sup- 
ply the  year  round,  not  excepting  the  moulting 
season.  The  advantage  of  this  continued  har- 
vest must  be  apparent  to  all.  Broilers  are  only 
a  spring  chicken  business;  dressed  poultry  is 
mostly  a  fall  -operation  both  in  season  and  in 
price ;  eggs,  when  you  have  them,  are  down  to 
the  cost  of  shells,  and  feathers  are  mostly  down 
anyhow.  If  I  do  not  choose  to  market  iny 
wares  till  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  I  am  not 
compelled  to  pacit  them  in  brine  or  to  stand 
each  one  on  its  other  end  and  twice  a  .week  all 
summer. 

I  have  said  that  scientific  feeding  is  necessary 
but  feed  as  you  will,  with  any  of  the  popular 
breeds,  the*  manurial  yield  is  insufficient  to 
make  profitable  specialty  of  the  business,  and 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  by-product. 
My  fowls  are  pure-blooded  Ostrichans  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  others  in  the  whole  country. 
If  any  artists  could  have  done  justice  to  him  I 
would  have  forwarded  a  cut  of  my  oldest 
rooster,  "Gal,"  I  call  him  for  short,  though  his 
full  name  is  '-Let  her  go  Gallagher."  "Let  her 
go,"  translated  into  English,  means  "drop  it." 
This  venerable  grandfather  of  my  chicken  crop 
for  1890  is  a  direct  descendant,  being  son-in-law 
of  Digestor  of  the  poultry  harem  of  the  Grand 
Sheik  Timbuctoo. 

I  have  learned  by  experience  no  matter  what 
you  are  incubating  for,  in  order  to  be  successful 
pure-bloods  are  requisite.  The  barn-yard  fowl 
is  a  mongrel,  while  the  Ostrichan  rooster  is  the 
only  breed  that  can  literally  crow  upon  his  own 
dunghill.  I  have  but  the  one  article  to  sell  so 
don't  write  me,  though  the  public  are  welcome 
to  inspect  my  system  of  fowl  work,  but  as  my 
hens  go  up  stairs  to  roost,  don't  come  till  after 
four  o'clock,  as  I  would  like  to  have  my  gang  of 
men  get  the  chamber  work  done  before  receiv- 
ing visitors. 

[The  above  sarcastic  letter  is  rather  severe  on 
some  of  the  pedigree  stock— Ed.] 


Poultry  in  Oregon. 

Li  E.  FEAT,  SALEM.  OREGON. 

Last  April  I  came  to  this  place,  bought  a  piece 
of  land,  and  built  a  poultry  house  that  will  ac- 
commodate 200  birds,  but  after  I  commenced  to 
look  around  for  some  hens  I  found  I  could  get 
but  a  few,  and  those  of  the  very  poorest,  very 
small,  and  lay  only  semi-occasionally.  I 
brought  out  a  few  egg's  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Morti- 
mer, Pottsville,  Pa.,  as  I  was  with  Mm  before 
coming  here,  and  have  eleven  Black  Minorcas, 
seven  Black  Langshans,  and  am  going  to  try 
and  raise  some  from  those  this  year.  I  have 
just  found  a  man  that  has  some  good  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  will  try  and  raise  a  hundred  or  more 
of  those  this  year.  Starting  in  so  late,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  any  good  birds,  really  makes 
iny  start  commence  this  year,  but  the  hardest 
part  of  the  labor  is  done,  so  I  can  devote  more 
time.. to  my  fowls.  An  enormous  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  on  the  place,  and  as  it  is, 
the  coin  is  running  pretty  low,  for  it  was  all  out 
expense  last  year,  about".  $2100.  I  am  in  hopes  to 
get  some  work  soon,  so  I  can  get  an  incubator 
this  fall,  but  in  the  mean  time  my  father  will  do 
what  he  can  with  the  birds. 


Feed  According  to  the  Breed. 

DR.  GEO.  B.  WILLIAMSON,  PAOLA,  KAN. 

I  have  been  raisins;  poultry  for  two 
years  how,  on  a  small  scale,  but  with 
not  very  marked  success.  I  think  the  reason 
for  my  failure  this  year  was  that  I  decided  on 
keeping  Light  Brahmas,  exclusively,  and  pur- 
chased them  last  fall.  The  people  I  bought  them 
of  were  not  honest  dealers  and  consequently  I 
got  hens  that  would  moult  too  late,  and  then  I 
fed  them  too  high  and  got  them  too  fat.  so  I 
have  got  no  eggs  this  winter  I  find  there  is 
quite  a  difference  in  the  breeds  as  regards 
feeding.  You  can  feed  the  small  breeds  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  up  clean,  twice  a  day.  but 
when  you  get  to  feeding  large  breeds  in  confined 
runs  then  look  out,  for  you  will  have  them  fat 
before  you  realize  it.  The  feeding  of  the  large 
breeds  is  quite  a  science,  and  every  man  has  to 
learn  it  for  himself.  I  have  been  feeding  lately 
to  ten  hens  and  a  cock  three  pints  of  bran 
(steamed),  in  the  morning  and  three  small  ears 
of  corn  at  night,  with  a  little  lean  meat,chopped 
fine,  once  a  week,  and  all  my  hens  but  one  I 
think  will  begin  to  lay  shortly.  Taking  off  fat 
is  a  slow  process.  w 


How  He  Feeds. 


F.  T.  FORSAITH,  WEST  CONCORD,  VT. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  nearly  every  month,  inquiries  for  a 
bill  of  fare  for  the  biddies,  and  although  I  am 
but  a  chicken  in  the  poultry  business,  I  will 
give  my  short  experience  (leaving  out  details), 
in  which  I  will  include  ray  plan  of  feeding, 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  assistance  to  some  be- 
ginner. I  started  out  one  year  ago,  with  twenty 
hens,  and  have  raised  300  chicks,  partially  from 
eggs  brought.  Part  were  hatched  in  an  incuba- 
tor, which  I  made  from  plans  in  "Poultry 
Keeper  Special,"  and  balance  under  hens,  and 
although  hatched  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  in  machine,  I  accomplished  better 
results  with  biddy.  I  now  have  forty  pullets 
and  ten  hens,  which  are  divided  into  four  flocks, 
two  pens  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  one  of  Wyandotte 
and  one  of  White  Leghorns  which  I  feed  as  fol- 
lows: The  morning  meal  for  fifty  is  four  quarts 
of  wheat  bran,  and  one  pint  of  corn  meal, 
moistened  with  hot  water,  to  which  is  added 
one  teaspoonful  of  fine  salt,  and  four  quarts 
cut  clover,  after  it  has  been  steamed  the  whole 
being  thoroughly  mixed  and  fed  warm.  To  this 
I  add  two  quarts  canned  meat,  three  times  per 
week,  no  nostrums  of  any  kind,  and  give  plenty 
of  fresh  water  and  four  quarts  sour  milk  every 
morning.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  I  feed  four 
quarts  whole  wheat.alternated  with  other  whole 
grain, but  occasionally  I  do  not  feed  corn  oftener 
than  once  a  week.  I  keep  plenty  of  gravel,  sea 
shells  and  ground  bone  before  them  all  the 
time.  The  result  of  the  above  feed  has  been 
7014  dozens  of  eggs  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, which  in  this  cold  country,  I  think,  a  fair 
yield,  is  it  not? 


Green  Hones. 


henry  manton,  adamsville,  r.  i. 

In  looking  over  a  late  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  see  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Dixon  seems  to 
doubt  the  value  of  green  bones  for  poultry,  and 
wants  actual  facts, not  fancies  about  the  matter. 
Now,  if  he  would  do  that  same  himself  it  would 
be  a  great  help  about  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
I  am  writing  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
who  keep  100  or  more  hens,  and  are  in  doubts 
about  the  benefits  derived  from  cut  bone,  and 
whether  it  would  pay  them  to  buy  one  bone 
mill.  Mr.  Dixon  says  the  price  of  whole  bone 
is  $20  per  ton,  working  up  the  bone  $5.00,  and 
$10.00  for  wear  and  tear,  making  cut  bone  $35.00 
per  ton.  I  know  nothing  about  power  cutters, 
but  I  have  a  hand  Mann  bone  cutter ,and  I  know 
it  will  not  cost  over  $1.00  per  ton  to  grind  and 
keep  the  mill  in  order.  Eilher  he  has  had  no  ex- 
perience with  Mann's  cutter  or  else  he  is  guess- 
ing. Mann's  cutters  are  made  for  service,  and 
to  last,  but  one  cannot  grind  bone  for  $5  per  ton 
in  the  hand  power  mill .  You  can  average  about 
twenty  pounds  an  hour.  If  you  are  living  in  a 
place  where  you  can  procure  green  bones,by  all 
means  buy  one  of  Mann's  cutters,  and  it  will 
pay  for  itself  by  saving  in  the  cost  of  grain,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  increased  number  of 
eggs.  Green  cut  bone  is  Natures'  food  for  poul- 
try. I  am  not  advertising  the  mill,  but  there 
are  so  many  on  the  fence  almost  persuaded,  it 
who  are  afraid  they  will  get  bit.  Some  one 
whispers  it  won't  pay;  and  it  makes  me  take  up 
my  pen  in  defence  of  green  bone  for  poor  biddy. 


Education  Needed. 


ETTIE  A.  STINSON,  PAYNE'S  POINT,  ILL. 

To  show  the  lack  of  interest  felt  by  people  in 
poultry,  I  will  give  my  experience  of  the  past 
winter,  in  selling  (or  rather  trying  to  sell)  a  few 
fine  chickens.  Among  the  chicks  1  raised  last 
season  were  thirty  cockerels.  Failing  to  sell 
them  when  small,  as  is  my  usual  custom,  before 
I  did  so  they  gave  evidence  of  making  such  ex- 
ceptionally fine  birds  it  seemed  a  sacrifice  to 
sell  them  at  the  low  price  poultry  was  then 
bringing  in  Chicago,  so  I  kept  them,  hoping 
prices  might  advance.  I  held  them  thus  for 
som<i  time,  without  any  decided  change  in  the 
market,  in  the  mean  time  noting  the  large  size, 
beauty,  and  general  excellence  they  were  at- 
taining. Knowing  they  were  exactly  what  the 
farmers  needed  to  improve  their  stock,  it  now 
occurred  to  me  that  I  would  do  them  a  kindness 
by  calling  attention  to  my  fine  fowls  before 
putting  them  into  market.  Accordingly  I  put 
an  advertisement  in  three  February  issues  of  a 
leading  county  paper,  giving  descriptions  of 
birds,  and  offering  to  sell  them  cheap  to  parties 
calling  early.  I  did  this  in  hope  that  someone 
(I  did  not  expect  it  of  many)  might  be  shrewd 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  my  good  offer,  but, 
alas!  for  my  expectations,  not  only  did  I  not 
sell  any  cockerels  but  no  one  has  come  to  look 
at  them  up  to  date.  So  much  for  the  interest 
taken  by  the  people  of  this  county  in  fine  poul- 
try !  Now,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 
Hold  them  a  little  longer  for  sale  as  breeders, or 
market  them  without  delay  ? 

[Advertise  them  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.— 
Ed.] 


Profit  from  a  Large  Flock. 

W.  H.  DUBOIS,  SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK. 

My  experience  with  poultry  for  1890,  is  as  fol- 
lows: On  January  1st,  1890,  1  had  152  fowls,  of 
several  varieties,  but  largely  Leghorns  On 
January  1st.  1891,  I  had  312  fowls.  My  account 
is:— For  feed,  one  year,  $231.45;  eggs  used  for 
sitting,  $26.37;  total,  $257.82.  Receipts  were, 
from  eggs  sold,  $269.02 ;  poultry  sold.  $132.05;  160. 
pullets  on  hand  (fifty  cents  each),  $80;  total 
$481.07.  Profit  $233.25.  Considering  that  I 
started  with  an  ordinary  mixed  lot  of  fowls,  and 
now  being  able  to  give  them  my  personal  atten- 
tion for  seven  months  of  the  year,  I  regard  the 
profit  of  $123.25  as  satisfactory.  I  made  an  incu- 
bator (with  capacity  of  500  eggs),  from  the 
drawings  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  the 
be.it  I  have  yet  met.  From  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  hatch.  I  have  frequently  re- 
ceived varied  and  valuable  hints  from  your 
paper,  and  would  not  be  without  it  for  many 
times  its  cost.  One  of  my  poultry  houses 
is  14x52  feet  with  four  and  one-half  feet  corner 
posts,  and  gable  roof.  It  is  divided  with  wire 
netting,  in  seven  parts.  It  contains  over  200 
fowls  and  a  healthier  lot  cannot  be  found  any- 
where. The  south  side  of  the  house  is  glass 
This,  with  the  low  roof,  makes  it  warm  in  the 
coldest  weather.  A  passage  way,  three  and 
one-half  feet  wide,  runs  the  entire  length 
through  the  centre.  It  is  raised  about  fourteen 
inches,  allowing  space  for  the  fowls  to  pass  un- 
derneath. The  roosts  are  along  the  north  side. 
The  nests  are  upon  the  hall  floor,  which  makes 
it  convenient  to  gather  the  eggs,  and  the  nests 
are  sufficiently  raised  to  prevent  the  laying  hens 
from  being  disturbed. 


Roup. 

L.  F.  HILER,  PRATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper, 
and  seeing  by  the  January  number  that  you 
wish  every  reader  to  give  spongia  a  trial  and 
report  the  result,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  give 
you  the  result  of  our  trial.  It  was  a  thorough 
trial  if  not  a  fair  one.  As  to  the  fairness,  I  will 
not  say  but  will  leave  that  to  you,  as  the  cause 
of  the  roup  (dampness,)  was  not  altogether  re- 
moved, although  mostly  so.  I  have  read  a  great 
deal  about  roup,  and  supposed  we  had  had  the 
disease  in  our  flocks,  but  never  have,  only  in  a 
light  form,  to  say  the  most.  About  two  months 
ago  it  appeared  in  our  flocks,  similar  to  diph- 
theria, with  people,  their  windpipes  filling  with 
a  white,  hard  substance.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  lost  a  great  many  fowls  without  any  success 
from  spongia,  nor  anything  else.  Not  only  has 
spongia  failed,  but  every  other  thing  we  could 
find.  The  Poultry  Keeper  being  our  guide, 
we  diligently  searched  the  back  numbers  that 
we  have.  I  do  not  write  this  thinking  spongia. 
is  a  failure,  for  according  to  the  evidence  in 
your  paper,  it  must  be  a  success  with  many, 
although  I  would  like  to  see  our  fowls  cured  in 
as  short  time  as  some  claim.  I  perhaps  have 
taken  too  much  space  already,  but  before  closing 
would  like  to  say  of  the  three  papers  we  take, 
the  Poultry  Keeper  stands  at  the  head,  and 
wish  it  was  a  weekly  instead  of  a  monthly. 


Cured  the  Roup. 

GEO.  H.  MOWRY,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Ever  since  I  saw  spongia  first  mentioned  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  as  a  remedy  for  roup,  I 
have  been  experimenting  with  it,  and  mustsav 
that  it  is  "boss,"  as  out  of  six  cases,  and  two  of 
them  very  bad  ones,  I  have  not  lost  one  of  them. 
The  first  case  was  a  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel. 
He  had  it  so  bad  before  I  noticed  him  that  both 
eyes  were  swelled  shut.  I  put  him  in  a  box  and 
took  him  into  the  kitchen,  and  gave  him  five 
drops,  poured  it.  down  him  with  a  spoon.  This 
was  at  night.  The  next  morning  I  repeated  the 
dose,  and  poured  down  him  some  oatmeal  gruel 
and  at  noon  and  night  repeated  the  dose  of 
spongia  and  gruel.  The  next  day  he  began  to 
eat,  and  came  out  in  a  week  as  lively  as  a 
cricket,  but  minus  his  left  eye.  The  second  bad 
case  was  treated  the  same  way.  and  came  out 
all  O.  K.  The  rest  were  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Roup  has  always  been  my  plague,  but 
thanks  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  spongia  will 
down  it  every  time. 


Shipping  Fancy  Fowls. 


JOHN  BENNETT,  SUNMAN,  INDIANA. 

Again  I  must  complain  about  pretended  fan- 
ciers, "don't-care-way"  of  doing  business.  A 
$20  trio  of  Tndian  Games  came  here,  from  the 
State  of  New  York, the  third  day  after  shipping, 
and  not  a  water  cup  was  in  the  coop.  The  coop 
was  nice  enough,  but  no  feed  or  water  cup,  only 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  coop.  A  quart,  cup 
ought  to  have  been  fastened  in  one  corner,  the- 
proper  height  to  keep  clean,  filled  with  grain 
and  water.  Then  they  would  be  comfortable 
for  three  days.  When  will  so-called  fanciers 
learn? 
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A  Young  Man's  Plans. 

FRANK  BAKER,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

I  am  a  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  com- 
menced to  take  your  paper  December,  1889.  Last 
April  I  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  some  good 
■chickens.  Accordingly  I  sent  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, for  some  Plymouth  Rocks,  not  being  able 
to  get  any  here,  but  they  were  not  to  be  had 
there,  so  they  sent  ine  thirty  nine  mongrels  in- 
stead, which  "cost  ine  $21  including  the  express- 
age.  I  ordered  some  lumber  and  laths,  which 
cost  me  $12,  but  the  material  was  very  poor,  be- 
ing unseasoned.  With  the  help  of  four  of  my 
friends,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  nine  years 
of  age,  I  drew  the  plans,  and  superintended  the 
entire  work.  I  rented  a  piece  of  ground,  20x10 
feet,  for  one  dollar  a  month ;  built  the  house 
of  common  twelve-inch  boards,  10x10  feet,  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  east  side,  and 
six  feet  high  from  the  floor  on  the  west  side.  A 
door  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  east  side, 
and  also  two  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
daor,  containing  six  lights  8x10  inches,  four  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  roosts  were  placed  in  the 
southwest  corner  and  are  made  to  fit  little 
notches  in  the  wall.  The  nests  were  placed  in 
the  northwest  corner,  one  row  of  four  nests, 
placed  above  the  other,  and  made  so  that  they 
may  be  opened  on  the  outside,  so  that  when  a 
hen  wants  to  sit  1  can  open  the  nest  on  the  out- 
side and  block  up  the  entrance  on  the  inside,  so 
that  she  can  come  off  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  other  hens.  I  made  the  fence  of  2x4 
scantling  and  lath,  on  all  sides  but  the  west  side 
where  it  is  made  of  boards,  six  feet  high.  In 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  yard  there  is  aplace 
4x10  feet  for  the  sit  ting  hens  to  feed. 

At  first  I  fed  about  a  quart  of  wheat,  besides 
the  scraps  from  the  table,  at  night,  and  about 
two  quarts  of  shorts,  mixed  with  warm  water, 
in  the  morning.  I  fed  this  way  until  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1890.  About  January  1st,  I 
changed  the  feed  to  a  quart  of  grain  in  the 
morning  and  table  scraps  in  the  evening. 

I  covered  the  floor  with  sifted  ashes  which  I 
thought  would  do  nicely  for  the  hens  to  scratch 
in,  but  they  did  not  like  it,  as  it  made  such  a 
dust.  They  could  not  stand  it.  Nevertheless  I 
let  it  remain  there  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  I  discovered  something  better. 

The  hens  started  in  laying  quite  well,  but  the 
number  of  eggs  decreased  slowly  but  surely 
until  I  got  none  at  all.  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
feed  store  one  day,  when  the  proprietor  asked 
me  if  my  hens  were  laying.  I  told  him  they  did 
not,  so  he  advised  me  to  try  an  "egg  food," 
Which  I  did  with  very  poor  results,  as  it  had  no 
effect  on  the  egg  produce.  On  looking  over  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  saw 
an  article  advising  the  use  of  hay  or  straw  as 
scratching  material,  so  I  took  the  advice,  and  in 
less  than  two  weeks  I  commenced  gathering 
eggs,  and  the  whole  stock  improved  every  day 
until  they  all  had  red  combs  and  looked  healthy 
throughout. 

At  present  Ihave  thirty-eight  hens  and  pullets 
and  two  roosters.  I  am  receiving  three  or  four 
eggs  a  day  now.  The  reason  they  do  not  lay 
more  I  think  is  because  they  are  too  crowded. 
I  am  going  to  sell  six  hens  and  a  rooster  for  $5. 
I  got  1134  eggs  last  year,  and  sold  them  all  ex- 
cept a  few  that  I  used  for  setting,  for  prices 
ranging  from  thirty  cents  to  fifty  cents  a  dozen. 
I  also  sold  some  chickens.  I  received  sixty-one 
eggs  in  January,  which  brought  fifty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  in  the  same  month  I  sold  an  old 
rooster  for  seventy-five  cents,  and  six  small 
chickens  for  $3.  At  the  close  of  the  summer, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  stormy  season,  I 
found  my  chicken  liouse  full  of  large  cracks, 
which  could  not  be  helped,  as  the  lumber  had 
shrunk  so.  1  fixed  the  lath  on  which  I  used  for 
lathing,  and  stuffed  the  cracks  full  of  scraps  of 
paper,  which  had  been  used  for  packing,  and 
made  the  house  almost  air  tight.  I  was  troubled 
with  roup  but  only  lost  two  by  it  before  I  knew 
what  to  do  for  them.  Since  I  have  been  using 
spongia  I  have  not  lost  any. 

Feeilins  Beef  Scraps. 

J.  FRANK  WHITE,  EI.MIRA,  NEW  YORK. 

Your  February  number  is  about  worth  the 
price  of  subscription  to  any  one  raising  poultry. 
I  was  interested  in  letter  from  Mr.  XV.  K.  Sin- 
clair, and  also  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Dixon,  in  regard 
to  feed.  Three  and  one-fourth  cents  seems  a 
little  high  for  prepared  meat,  of  which  Mr. 
Sinclair  writes,  although  I  do  not  doubt  it  is 
worth  it  providing  you  cannot  buy  for  less.  At 
least  one-third  of  the  food  my  fowls  get  is  beef 
scraps,  and  they  are  always  healthy  and  give  us 
plenty  of  eggs.  In  fact,  where  fowls  are  con- 
fined beef  scraps  takes  the  place  of  nature's 
food,  such  as  worms,  insects,  etc.,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  but  what  the  fowls 
should  have  something  of  this  kind.  Scraps  can 
be  had  from  the  soap  works  for  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound,  and  at  that  price  cost 
little  more  than  grain.  Plenty  of  grit  should  be 
scattered  when  they  will  be  able  in  picking  up 
grain  to  get  what  grit  they  need  along  with 
their  food.  Those  two  articles,  with  such  other 
foods  as  are  generally  given,  and  a  good  dry 
place,  with  a  couple  of  barrels  of  road  dust  for 
them  to  wallow  in,  winter  and  summer  alike ; 
paying  particular  attention  not  to  have  drafts, 
or  damp  houses,  and  you  will  have  nice  healthy 
owls. 


More  About  Eoup. 

"SUBSCRIBER,"  ADRIAN,  MO. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Scribner  wants  to  know  if  any  of  his 
chickens  will  get  well.  I  believe  they  will,  if  he 
will  give  them  a  good  sized  tablespoonful  of 
kerosene  oil  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days. 
As  soon  as  a  chicken  is  noticed  with  the  disease, 
doctor  it  immediately.  Last  spring  I  had  a  flock 
of  about  one  hundred  hens.  On  visiting  them 
one  morning,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  some 
of  them  were  sick.  It  was  a  new  disease  to  me, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  nor  did  I  know 
what  ailed  them,  and  no  one  could  tell  me  what 
disease  they  had,  so  I  got  my  Poultry  Keeper 
and  searched  it  through  and  through.  I  then 
went  to  different  agricultural  papers,  and  I 
would  find  here  and  there,  in  different  papers, 
sketches  describing  the  disease  which  my  flock 
seemed  to  have.  I  noticed  several  remedies 
offered,  among  which  was  kerosene,  and  this 
was  the  one  that  had  the  most  effect  in  my  flock. 
It  was  two  or  three  days  before  I  could  lind 
what  ailed  them  after  I  discovered  the  sick 
ones,  and  by  this  time  the  sick  ones  had  in- 
creased to  a  goodly  number,  and  there  were 
some  of  the  very  worst  cases  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  the  very  worst  died,  through  neglect 
from  me,  and  some  got  well,  but  those  doctored 
as  soon  as  noticed  invariably  got  well.  All  the 
chickens  of  the  flock  had  the  disease  except  one 
White  Leghorn,  which  ran  with  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  and  didn't  take  the  disease  at  all.  After 
the  flock  was  nearly  over  the  disease  I  removed 
them  to  another  farm,  and  after  that  they  never 
showed  any  sign  of  the  disease,  except  the  little 
chicks,  which  had  two  or  three  attacks.  I 
would  put  kerosene  in  their  drinking  water  and 
stop  it.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  kill  off 
all  the  flock  at  once.  It  might  be  well  to  kill 
three  or  four,  to  stop  the  disease  from  spreading 
at  first,  but  I  believe  I  would  separate  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  doctor  them. 


Two  Dollars  Per  Hen. 

W.A.  STALY,  PEAKE'S,  VIRGINIA. 

Having  kept  an  account  of  my  poultry  for  one 
year  I  will  now  give  a  statement  of  expenses 
and  profit.  February  14th,  1890,  I  had  eighty- 
three  hens  and  four  roosters,  and  during  the 
year  ending  February  14th,  1891,  I  sold  and  con- 
sumed 777^1  dozens  of  eggs  and  377  chickens; 
the  average  price  for  eggs  per  dozen  being 
eighteen  and  a  half  cents,  making  $143.80,  and 
for  chickens  twenty-five  and  one-third  cents 
each,  making  $95.50.  I  also  have  fifty-two  fowls 
more  than  I  commenced  with,  worth  forty  cents 
each,  making  $20.80  on  increase  of  flock ;  making 
a  sum  total  of  $260.10.  I  fed  them  $99.11  worth  of 
grain,  leaving  a  profit  of  $160.99.  I  live  on  a 
farm,  and  my  hens  have  access  to  cultivated 
fields  meadows  of  clover  and  orchard  grass,  and 
oak  woods.  My  mother  and  sister  have  done 
most  of  the  work  of  taking  care  of  the  fowls. 
Our  chief  losses  have  been  caused  by  lice,  roup, 
and  hound  dogs.  We  use  bromo  and  spongia 
for  roup;  hot  water,  ashes,  white  wash  and 
kerosene  for  lice,  and  shotgun  for  dogs.  I  use  a 
hot  water  incubator.  I  built  the  incubator  my- 
self, from  directions  received  from  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey.  I  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  find  it  of  much  benefit  in  manag- 
ing our  flock. 


Poultry  Matters. 

What  you  gain  in  size  you  lose  in  the  time, 
says  the  Farmers'  Home.  It  takes  a  pullet  of 
any  one  of  the  large  breeds  a  greater  period  of 
time  during  which  to  grow  then  it  does  a  pullet 
of  the  small  breeds.  For  instance,  a  Brahma  is 
larger  than  a  Leghorn,  but  the  Leghorn  will  be- 
gin to  lay  when  five  months  old,  while  a  Brahma 
may  not  lay  until  she  is  eight  months  old.  Here, 
then,  is  a  loss  of  three  months'  time  in  egg 
production,  or,  probably  two  or  more  dozens  of 
eggs,  which  will  be  worth  more  than  the  extra 
weight  of  the  Brahma  hen  when  she  is  matured. 
The  small  breedsiiave  their  advantages  as  well 
as  those  that  are  large. 

One  of  the  grossest  inflictions  on  the  hen  in 
Winter  is  the  china  nest  egg.  Place  your  hand 
on  one  of  those  eggs  on  a  cold  day  and  it  will 
make|your  fingers  tingle.  Now.  the  hen,  when 
going  on  the  nest,  must  place  her  warm  body 
in  contact  with  the  cold  nest  egg,  and  when  she 
warms  it  she  loses  just  so  much  heat,  which 
comes  from  the  food,  and  she  suffers  just  as  se- 
verely as  you  would  were  your  naked  body  to 
come  in  contact  with  such  a  cold  substance. 
She  also  takes  cold,  has  lung  affection  and  loses 
her  appetite.  Discard  the  cold  nest  egg  in 
Winter  if  you  do  not  wish  to  torture  your 
hens. 

The  hens  will  no  doubt  find  much  waste  food 
in  tiie  barnyard,  and  it  will  not  be  objectionable 
to  turn  them  into  the  barnyard  for  a  few  hours 
a  day,  but  to  allow  them  to  make  nests  in  the 
troughs  and  lofts  is  to  lose  a  portion  of  the  eggs 
by  depredating  vermin,  by  cold  and  by  inability 
to  find  the  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  filth  they 
create  in  the  hay  and  other  food.  Fowls  are 
nuisances  among  animals.  The  way  to  secure 
all  the  eggs  is  to  have  the  hens  lay  in  the 
poultry-house,  and  to  spend  their  time  in  some 
properly  prepared  yards,  where  they  cannot 
disturb  other  stock. 


chered  iraiE 


[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Made  His  Incubator.— J.  W.  Suthard,  Coffee- 
ville,  Kansas. — 1  made  an  incubator  after  the 
pattern  in  your  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  put  in 
eleven  dozen  eggs  to  try  it,  and  hatched  six 
dozen  nice  chicks. 

Used  Spongia  — W.  C.  Diffenbacker,  Mon- 
touisville,  Pa.— I  have  used  the  spongia  for  my 
poultry,  which  were  all  sick,  and  they  are  now 
well  and  full  of  life.  I  recommend  it  to  every 
one  keeping  fowls. 

It  Cured  Them.— J.  C.  Eichele,  West  Troy, 
N.  Y.— in  regard  to  the  spongia,  it  is  a  good 
remedy  for  the  roup.  A  neighbor  of  mine  that 
has  a  small  flock  of  hens  had  three  roosters 
down  with  the  roup,  and  it  cured  them. 

Roup.— D.  Rahr.— You  recommended  spongia 
for  the  roup.  1  tried  it,  and  if  the  chicken's 
mouth  is  not  full  of  canker  I  think  it  is  the  best 
cure  of  all,  but  il  the  mouth  is  fulll  of  canker 
cut  the  head  off.  The  fowls  must  be  kept  in  a 
dry  place. 

A  Good  First  Hatch.— W.  P.  Overman, 
Rockville,  Ind  —  "My  mother  and  myself  (I  am 
fourteen  years  old)  hatched  with  the  Prairie 
State  Incubator  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  fer- 
tile eggs  the  first  time  we  ever  had  an  incubator 
in  our  charge..  Is  that  not  doing  well  for  the 
first  time,  and  for  new  beginners?" 

Hatches  With  Hens.— Jared  Stiely,  Rough 
and  Ready,  Pa.— I  use  no  medicine,  and  I  can 
show  a  lot  of  chicks  that  cannot  be  beaten.  I 
now  have  a  lot,  hatched  in  December,  with  hens, 
in  the  coldest  weather,  have  them  out  of  doors 
all  the  time,  and  they  are  as  livelv  as  can  be. 
Out  of  fifty-two  eggs  I  hatched  forty-two  chicks. 

Had  Good  Results.— Miss  M.  E.  Gibson,  N. 
Woodbury,  Ct. — "I  have  raised  chicks  the  last 
two  years  without  the  old  hen,  and  have  not  had 
any  brooders,  and  have  had  quite  good  luck. 
Think  that  I  should  like  to  try  an  incubator 
and  brooder,  and  think  it  would"  be  less  work. 
I  raised  three  hundred  last  year  and  it  paid.  I 
like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very  much." 

Fighting  the  Roup.— Charles  Fagerty,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass.— Last  winter  I  (bought .four  Brahmas 
from  a  place  where  I  afterwards  learned  there 
was  roup,  several  hens  died.  Last  winter  I  was 
troubled  with  those  four  with  roup.  I  tried 
everything  I  knew,  and  kept  it  down.  It  re- 
appeared this  winter,  and  I  tried  spongia  and  it 
is  the  best  remedy.  I  am  now  free  from  roup. 

Make  Them  Work. — A  Held,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
— I  am  keeping  about  fifty  hens,  and  I  take 
good  care  of  them,  clean  out  the  houses  twice  a 
week,  and  give  as  much  feed  as  they  are  to 
have.  I  donot  believe  in  stuffing  them.  I  put 
some  wheat  in  the  straw  which  I  have  in  the 
yards,  and  make  them  work  all  day  or  they  will 
go  to  bed  hungry.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
paper*  and  have  learned  some  good  things. 

A  Big  Incubator,— G.  W.  Youngblood,  Golden 
City,  Mo. — I  have  made  two  hatches  this  spring, 
and  sold  my  incubators,  but  have  built  a  five 
hundred  egg  one.  I  have  also  made  a  Harper 
brooder,  double  one,  with  more  top  heat  and 
less  bottom  heat,  I  will  tell  your  readers  how- 
it  is  made  before  long.  I  have  forty  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  that  have  laid  1269  eggs  in  December. 
January,  and  February,  and  I  will  also  tell  how 
I  fed  them  next  time. 

Crosses  as  Layers.— T.  D.  A.,  Brockton, 
Mass. — Here  is  the  result  of  some  crosses — 
Plymouth  Rock  with  White  Leghorn,  and  Rose- 
comb  Brown  Leghorn  with  Wvandotte.  From 
February  3d,  1890,  to  February  '3d,  1891,  the  ac- 
count is:  For  four  Wyandottes,  five  dollars; 
one  Brown  Leghorn,  $2.85;  two  sitters,  $1.50; 
food  $15.09;  total.  $24.44.  Receipts  were  376 
eggs,  $6.50;  pullets  layed  600  eggs,  $19  56;  hens 
sold,  three  dollars;  cock  sold,  two  dollars;  six- 
teen pullets  raised,  sixteen  dollars;  cockerels, 
twelve  dollars ;  total,  $59.06.  Profit,  $34.62-  In 
hatching  sixty  eggs  were  used. 

Eggs  in  Winter.— W.  H.  Martin,  Covode,  Pa. 
—I  owe  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  what  success  I 
have.  I  built  a  small  hen  house,  eight  years 
ago,  with  *the  expectation  of  getting  eggs  in 
winter,  but  not  until  this  winter  did  we  have 
the  result  mentioned.  The  difficulty  was  that  I 
did  not  know  how  to  feed  for  eggs  in  winter. 
My  hens  stopped  off  laying  in  September  (to 
moult,)and  begun  to  lay  m  November,  and  have 
been  laying  since.  I  have  only  twenty-five 
laying  hens,  and  have  been  getting  fifteen  eggs 
per  day,  which  yielded  a  nice  profit,  as  eggs 
were  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  a  dozen  this 
winter.  My  neighbors  wonder  why  they  do  not 
get  any  eggs.  I  tell  them  I  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper  which  accounts  for  getting  eggs. 
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No  Best  Breed.— S.  F.  Frankforter,  Hamp- 
-•stead,  Md. — I  just  think  the  Poultry  Keeper 
is  great,  and  I  am  working  it  up  in  this  neigh- 
borhood^ I  can.  I  am  getting  the  people  into 
the  notion  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  poultry. 
If  you  would  like  to  know  which  breed  is  the 
best  winter  laver  I  can't  tell  you.  We  have 
almost  all  breeds  around  here,  and  none  ol  them 
Jiave  been  laying  all  winter.  They  have  been 
kept  warm  and  dry,  and  feed  on  everything 
that  anybody  could  think  of,  and  still  no  eggs. 
We  get  sixteen  cents  a  dozen  for  What  we  do 
get,  but  they  are  few,  but  chickens  must  be  lay- 
ing somewhere  or  they  would  not  be  so  low. 

The. Flock  That  Paid.— Mrs.  D.  W.  Bene- 
zette,  Garland,  Mo.— "We  started  last  year  with 
ninety-five  hens,  twenty-six  Plymouth  Rocks 
und  the  rest  full  and  half-blood  Brown  Leghorns 
and  feel  very  much  encouraged.  We  sold  1040 
dozens  eggs  to  one  town  merchant,  all  guar- 
anteed fresh,  and  received  a  little  premium  on 
eggs  all  the  year.  We  make  eggs  a  specialty, 
though  we  have  sold  a  few  nice  cockerels  and 
pullets  to  neighbors.  Our  books  show  (for  we 
don't  guess  at  things)  that.besides  supplying  the 
table  for  a  family  of  ten,  with  eggs  and  broilers 
to  our  hearts  content,  those  ninety-five  hens 
have  paid  us  a  net  profit  of  $1.50  per  hen,  and 
leaves  us  240  nice  hens  to  commence  business 
with  this  year,  and  we  extend  earnest  thanks  to 
the  Poultry.  Keeper  for  the  helps  received 
from  it,  along  the  road." 

Just  the  Thing.— Chas.  Sutter,  Evansville, 
Indiana. — I  have  just  received  the  February 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  must  say 
that  I  like  it  better  every  number  I  get.  Your 
-"Paste  these  up"  notes  are  just  splendid,  and 
are  a  whole  book  in  themselves.  If  you  will 
send  me  some  samples  I  will  try  and  place  them 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  I  get  inter- 
ested in  anything  as  good  as  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  am  a  new  beginner,  but  a  lover  of 
poultry-  I  have  seven  hens  and  thirteen  pullets 
mostly  Brown  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  rest  Black 
Lanshans,  and  if  I  don't  do  better  than  C.  H. 
Harris  did,  according  to  his  statemeut  of  profit 
and  loss,  on  page  165, 1  will  cut  off  their  heads 
and  quit  the  business.  I  received  seventy-three 
eggs  in  January,  and  119  this  mouth  up  to  date, 
and  my  pullets  are  late  chicks  and  did  not  lay 
much  last  month. 

AJMinister's  Report.— Rev.  G.  W.  Borden, 
Marion,  N.  Y.,— My  experience  with  poultry  is 
limited,  but  quite  encouraging  so  far.  I  raised 
104  chicks  last  season,  and  lost  none  save  half  a 
dozen  byaccident.  Kept  forty-five  pullets  and 
sixteen  hens.  Since  Oct.  1st,  they  have  pro- 
duced just  about  2000  eggs.  Would  you  call  that 
good  result  for  winter  yield?  My  roost  is 
common  shed,  not  very  well  protected,  and  so 
cold  that  the  fowls  would  get  frosted  sometimes. 
I  have  never  seen  a  louse,  or  any  vermin,  on 
the  hens.  Some  of  the  pullets  have  been  lame, 
but  from  your  paper  I  judge  that  is  due  to  the 
cock.  Three  or  four  pullets  are  sligli  ly  bald 
over  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a  clean  soft  skin, 
no  lice  and  nothing  apparently  ailing.  What  is 
the  probable  cause?  They  seem  to  be  in  good 
health.  The  fowls  are  mostly  Langshan.but  not 
of  pure  blood,  being  mixed  with  Wyandottes. 

Logwood  for  Cholera.— Mrs.  H.E.Hertner, 
Guard,  Kan. — "I  started  about  three  'years  ago, 
but  have  had  some  bad  luck,  but  I  have  not 
givea  it  up  yet.  I  have  got  everything  to  make 
it  a  success,  if  luck  will  have  it.  I  have  a  large 
brick  chicken  house,  have  a  nice  brooder  house 
all  plastered  and  heated  by  hot  water.  I  keep 
it  nice  and  clean,  and  spare  no  work  whatever. 
I  run  a  home-made  incubator,  of  which  I  had 
splendid  luck  the  first  time  I  run  it.  Last  year 
I  had  no  luck  at  all,  but  have  found  out  the  rea- 
son. Two  weeks  ago  I  put  in  my  incubator, 
which  I  have  running  now.  Six  thermometers 
and  not  two  were  alike.  They  differed  from 
threejto  nine  degrees,  so  I  see  that  I  spoiled  my 
.hatches  by  those  thermometors.  It  amuses  me 
when  I  read  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  of  some 
one  that's  got  tired  of  the  business.  A  year  ago 
I  lost  a  lot  of  fine  chickens  with  cholera,  but 
since  I  keep  logwood  in  their  drinking  water, 
•once  a  month  I  have  not  lost  a  fowl." 

Wyandottes.— W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
—Have  you  left  some  Wyandotte  cockerels  run 
with  your  flock?  I  am  afraid  you  will  riis  it.  I 
have  raised,  bought,  and  fattened  chickens  for 
six  years,  and  helped  with  them  for  twelve 
years  before.  I  have  used  Wyandotte  cockerels" 
for  crossing  several  times.  The  hens  and  pullets 
were  mostly  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  young  cock- 
erels and  pullets  grew  well,  and  the  pullets  lay 
well,  but  will  always  take  cold  before  any  other 
young  stock  on  the  place.  The  first  time  we 
had  them  four  pullets  were  marked  like  pure 
Wyandottes.  The  rest  pure  black.  The  four  all 
dropped  from  the  roost  during  the  early  spring 
with  apoplexy.  Some  of  the  black  ones  lost  the 
sight  of  an  eye.  Ever  since  I  have  found  that 
the  light  ones  die  first  and  take  roup  first. 
Whenever  I  buy  a  lot  of  cockerels  to  fatten, 
and  have  some  marked  like  Wyandottes,  I  have 
:a  few  I  cannot  fatten.  They  have  lung  trouble. 
They  can  be  raised  strong  and  well,  but  not 
"by the  average  farmer.  I  bought  eggs  of  four 
good  breeders,  and  all  were  alike,  and  poor 
growers.  I  would  not  breed  them,  and  every 
man  but  one  have  put  them  away  for  many 
miles  around  here. 


Likes  the  Leghorns.— W.  a.  Peterson,  Red 
Wing,  Minn. — I  keep  two  breeds,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  I  think  the  Leg- 
horns cannot  be  beat  for  eggs,  but  do  not  think 
much  of  Plymouth  Rocks  for  laying,  but  they 
are  good  when  yon  have  used  the  hatchet  on 
them.  I  shall  raise  mostly  leghorns  this  season. 

Mongrels  Don't  Pay.— E.  T.  L.  Benedict, 
East  Poultney,  Vt.— "I  am  keeping  two  flocks  of 
fowls,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  also  White  Wy- 
andottes, but  with  me  the  Rocks  are  the  most 
profitable.  I  think  the  Wyandottes  mature 
quicker,but  when  it  comes  to.layingand  market- 
ing, I  find  that  ten  percent,  more  eggs,  and  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  quite 
an  advantage  with  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
My  books  show  me  that  for  the  money  invested 
there  is  no  farm  produce  that  pays  as  big  intei  - 
est  for  the  work  as  poultry,  but  to  be  successful 
with  hens  as  with  any  other  farm  stock,  they 
must  have  good  care,  plenty  of  good  food,  and 
pure  water.  I  think  it  is  a  big  mistake  for  the 
farmers  of  Vermont  to  keep  a  large  flock  of 
mongrels,  no'  half  taken  care  of,  as  a  large  per- 
centage do  when  with  small  flocks  of  pure-bred 
birds,  and  with  good  care  they  could  double 
their  money  without  half  of  the  food  that  they 
now  use." 

Over  700  Hens.— L.  A.  Gratz,  Jr.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.— "I  am  an  old  subscriber  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  I  am  very  favorably  impressed 
with  it.  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper  of  its  kind 
published,  and  I  could  not  get  along  very  well 
without  it.  I  now  have  a  fine  lot  of  stock,  735 
in  all,  consisting  of  several  breeds.  My  yards 
cover  seven  acres.  My  house  is  divided  into 
seven  apartments.  Its  length  is  100x25  feet.  I 
have  another  house.  30x65,  that  I  use  for  storing 
eggs,  feed,  coops,  etc.,  a  brooder  room,  and  a 
room  for  two  incubators.  My  incubators  are 
home-made,  and  do  very  well.  They  hatch 
about  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent.  I  will  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  readers, 
who  may  want  to  know  my  plans,  have  it  pub- 
lished in  our  guide,  the  Poultry  Keeper,  later 
on.  In  September  I  am  going  to  move  to  a 
farm  of  500  acres,  of  which  my  father,  brother, 
and  myself,  and  a  partner  will  conduct  a  poul- 
try farm,  which  will  be  filled  with  the  finest 
stock  to  be  had .  We  intend  to  keep  fancy 
stock  for  eggs  and  raise  broilers  for  market. 


An  Experiment. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  the  able  Director  of  the 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  experimenting  with  fowls  as  to  the  dif- 
erent  effects  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
rations.  So  far  as  it  is  warrantable  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  a  single  experiment  of  this 
kind,  it  would  seem  that  :  Chikcens  fed  on  an 
exclusive  corn  diet  will  not  make  a  satisfactory 
development,  particularly  of  feathers.  The 
bones  of  chickens  fed  upon  a  nitrogenous  ration 
are  fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  those  fed  upon 
a  carbonaceous  ration.  Hens  fed  on  a  nitro- 
genous ration  lay  many  more  eggs  but  of  smaller 
size  and  poorerquality  than  those  fed  exclusively 
on  corn.  Hens  fed  on  corn,  while  not  suffering 
in  general  health,  become  sluggish,  deposit 
large  masses  of  fat  on  the  internal  organs,  and 
lay  a  few  eggs  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality. 
The  flesh  of  nitrogenous  fed  fowls  contains  more 
albuminoids  and  less  fat  than  those  fed  on  a 
carbonaceous  ration,  and  is  darker  colored, 
jucier  and  tenderer. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment  little  difference 
could  be  seen  in  the  hens  of  the  two  groups ;  but 
the  two  lots  of  chickens  were  in  striking  con- 
trast. While  the  chickens  fed  on  nitrogenous 
food  were  large,  plump,  healthy,  active  and 
well  feathered,  the  chickens  fed  on  a  carbon- 
aceous ration  were  in  general  much  smaller, 
sickly,  and  in  several  cases  almost  destitute  of 
feathers.  Two  of  them  had  perfectly  bare  backs 
and  so  ravenous  were  they  for  flesh  and  blood 
that  they  began  eating  one  another.  The  in- 
ability of  the  chickens  fed  on  a  carbonaceous 
diet  to  throw  out  new  feathers,  and  the  ability 
of  the  chickens  fed  on  a  nitrogenous  diet  to 
grow  an  enormous  coat  of  feathers,  is  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  composition  of 
the  food  in  supplying  certain  requirements  of 
animal  growth.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  maize, 
even  when  assisted  by  a  small  amount  of  wheat 
and  green  clover,  could  not  supply  sufficient 
nitrogen  for  the  growth  of  feathers. — Mural 
New  Yorker. 


Fertile  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Why  is  it  that  eggs  do  not  hatch  well  in  the 
winter  season,  especially  when  it  is  desirable  to 
have  chicks  as  early  as  possible?  There  are 
conditions  necessary  for  securing  fertile  eggs, 
and  there  are  corresponding  conditions  that 
serve  as  drawbacks  to  fertility.  Observation  on 
the  port  of  the  poultryman  will  point  out  to  him 
many  of  the  causes  of  infertility  of  eggs  that  he 
cannot  learn  in  any  other  way,  as  individuals 
and  flocks  have  their  natural  and  local  causes, 
each  of  which  fail  to  serve  as  reasons  or  causes 
for  some  other  flock,  and  for  which  no  remedy 
can  be  conveniently  adopted  to  prevent  the  dif- 
ficulty. A  strong,  vigorous  cockerel  should  not 
fail  to  give  strong,  livelyfchicks  ;  but  he  may  be 
in  perfect  health  to  all  appearance,  and  yet  fail 


in  the  objects  desired  by  his  presence,  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  cold,  the  comb  becoming 
frosted,  which  results  in  great  pain,  or  he  may 
be  rheumatic  or  lame,  owing  to  the  root  being 
too  high .  If  he  is  overfat  he  is  almost  as  use- 
less as  if  he  were  a  mile  away.  How  important 
then,  it  is  to  be  sure  that  the  male  bird  is  in  the 
best  of  condition  in  every  respect. 

The  hens  may  lay  well,  and  yet  the  eggs  fail 
to  hatch,  as  they  may  be  in  a  partially  fat  con- 
dition, or  the  hens  may  lack  exercise,  be  de- 
bilitated from  moulting,  or  kept  too  closely 
confined.  They  may  also  have  colds  or  even  a 
touch  of  the  roup,  all  of  which  are  obstacles  to 
be  observed.  The  hens,  to  be  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  producing  eggs,  and  fertile  eggs, 
should  not  be  grain  stuffed,  but  given  a  variety 
and  made  to  keep  at  work  and  exercise. 

One  difficulty  is  that  of  selecting  the  eggs  for 
hatching.  How  many  persons  take  pains  to 
save  eggs  from  the  vigorous,  active  hens,  avoid- 
ing eggs  from  the  overfat  hens  or  weak  and 
puny  hens.  We  venture  to  say  that  very  few  do 
so,  but  select  the  eggs  indiscriminately  from 
the  egg  basket,  trusting  to  luck  for  the  best 
results.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  hen  that 
steals  her  nest.  She  usually  makes  a  good 
hatch  because  all  the  eggs  in  her  nest  are  hers, 
and  they  are  uniform.  They  are  not  large  eggs, 
small  eggs  or  misshapen  eggs,  but  uniform  in 
every  respect,  simply  because  when  a  hen  steals 
her  nest  she  is  free  to  roam,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions for  producing  fertile  eggs  are  in  her 
favor.  If  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  solection  of 
the  eggs  intended  for  hatching  purposes  there 
will  be  fewer  eggs  sacrificed  and  more  chicks 
secured.— Mirror. 


Eggs  Here  and  Abroad. 

The  market  has  weakened  a  bit  and  prices 
are  easier.  The  warm  weather  has  increased 
the  laying  of  the  hens,  and  receipts  are  running 
larger.  A  sharp,  cold  snap  would  send  prices 
up  again,  f  armers  with  large,  brown  eggs  to 
sell  have  reaped  a  small  fortune  this  winter. 
One  near-by  poultryman  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  Brahma  hens  has  been  realizing  forty-three 
cents  a  dozen  for  all  the  eggs  he  could  bring  to 
market  of  that  variety.  The  writer  was  shown 
five  dozen  of  these  eggs  that  weighed  thirteen 
and  one-half  pounds.  Farmers  are  cautioned 
against  shipping  their  eggs  to  market  packed  in 
pine  or  spruce  sawdust.  The  aroma  from  these 
woods  permeates  the  shells  and  gives  the  con- 
tents a  disagreeable  taste,  and  unfits  them  for 
cooking  purposes.  The  Southern  receipts  of 
eggs  are  undesirable  and  sell  low.  These  eggs 
are  termed  by  the  dealers  as  "weak."  The 
Southern  hen  is  poorly  fed,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  eggs  to  compete  with  her  more 
fortunate  northern  neighbor. 

A  London  correspondent  says:  "Australia 
has  begun  to  send  us  eggs,  which  must  be  at 
least  six  weeks  old  before  they  are  put  on  the 
English  market.  Up  till  now,  however,  the 
quantity  has  been  inconsiderable.  From  Russia 
we  had  nearly  75,000,000  eggs  last  year.  France 
and  Germany,  between  them,  sent  us  over  714,- 
000,000  of  eggs;  Belgium,  over  200,000,000;  we 
have  even  2,000,000  from  Portugal,  and  we  draw 
smaller  quantities  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  Channel  Islands,  Morocco,  Malta,  Italy, 
Egypt  and  Turkey.  It  seems  that  altogether 
we  go  abroad  for  between  111,000,000  and  112,- 
000,000  eggs,  representing  in  value  over  $15,000,- 
000."— Boston  Cultivator. 


Perfection  of  Railway  Travel. 

The  inauguration,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,Phll- 
adelphia  and  Reading  and  Jersey  Central  Railways 
of  the  famous  "Royal  Bine  Line"  between  New 
York  and  Washington  via  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
travelers,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  chronicle  the 
great  success  and  popularity  it  has  attained.  It  de- 
serves it  fully  for  it  is  emphatically  the  nest  line  ever 
run  between  the  two  cities.  "We  say  the  best  from 
dersonal  experience,  for  we  have  traveled  over  it  and 
its  competing  lines,  and  when  we  say  that  over  the 
"B.  &  O. "  route  the  highest  realization  and  perfec- 
tion of  railway  travel  is  attained,  we  are  but  giving  it 
just  praise.  Its  trains  are  the  saft  st.  the  finest  and 
fastest  in  America  and  are  "run  on  time."  Avesti- 
buled  limited  express,  equipped  so  completely  and 
luxuriously  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  is  run 
between  New  York  and  Washington  in  each  direc- 
tion in  exactly  five  hours,  which  is  not  only  the  fastest 
time  ever  made  between  the  two  cities,  but  is  tho 
fastest  train  in  America,  and  the  splendid  road  bed  of 
the  route  permits  the  speed  with  perfect  safety.  One 
can  realize  what  a  fast  train  this  is  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  distance  from  Jersey  City  to  Washing- 
ton is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  whereas  six  hours  is  the  fastest  time  ever  made 
between  the  latter  cities.  The  Royal  Blue  Line's 
train  from  Jersey  City  to  Washington  performs  the 
journey  in  four  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes.  Not- 
withstanding the  superior  equipment  and  train  ser- 
vice of  this  line,  no  extra  fares  are  charged  on  any  of 
its  trains.  Palatial  day  coaches  accompany  all  its 
trains,  open  to  the  public  at  the  regular  fare,  and  only 
the  usual  charges  are  made  for  accommodations  in 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars.  There  are  six  '  'Royal  Blue 
Line1 '  trains  each  way,  daily,  between  New  Tc  ork  and 
Washington.  All  of  them  are  composed  exclusively 
of  vestibuled  cars,  protected  by  Pullman's  anti-tele- 
scoping  device,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  the 
Pintsen  gas  system.  We  heartily  recommend  this 
route  to  all  our  readers  and  advise  them  to  take  it 
and  none  other,  for  it  is  not  only  the  best  as  regards 
speed,  luxury  and  equipment,  but  it  exacts  no  extra- 
charge  on  any  of  its  trains.— Christian  Leader. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
dd  re  ssed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa 


Our  editor  answered  over  10,000  letters  by 
mail  last  year. 


Read  every  one  of  the  advertisements  or  you 
may  miss  a  chance. 


Look  out  for  the  big  lice  on  the  heads  and 
necks  of  your  fowls  now. 

We  are  crowded  with  poultry  cuts  and  can- 
not get  them  all  in. 

Axt  hack  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
can  he  had  for  five  cents. 

If  you  have  not  secured  our  hound  volumes 
you  are  missing  a  regular  library. 

On  our  second  page  will  be  found  a  mass  of 
information  which  is  worth  saving. 

Read  Miss  Williams'  article  in  the  Ladies' 
Department.  It  is  full  of  hints. 

Whenever  you  fail  to  get  a  number  he  sure 
and  write  us. 

Buy  your  eggs  this  month.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  hatching.  June  is  soon  enough  for  Leghorns 
and  birds  of  that  class. 

We  unintentionally  omitted  Mr.  C.  S.  Cooper, 
Schraalenburg,  N.  J.,  as  one  of  the  winners,  in 
our  report  of  New  York  Show  last  month. 

Do  not  send  subscriptions  to  the  editor  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  All  money  should  be  sent 
to  this  office,  at  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

We  take  one  and  two  cents  stamps  for  sub- 
scription, both  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Any  way  to  please  readers. 

This  paper  is  fifty  cents  a  year.  With  the 
Farmers  Magazine  sixty  cents.  With  any  one 
of  our  books  sixty  cents. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  has  already  fixed  the  date  of 
her  next  show,  which  will  be  Dec.  15th  to  18th 
inclusive.  Mr.  J.  L.  Todd,  Atlantic,  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Gus.  Earl,  Anita,  Secretary. 

MissH.  M.  Williams,  at  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
has  her  brooder  house  full,  and  is  going  to  en- 
large her  capacity.  To  do  so  she  intends  to  re- 
duce her  large  stock;  of  Brahmas,  and  offers 
them  at  a  reduction. 


Oue  paper  has  been  late  recently.  We  have 
been  moving  to  a  new  office.  We  are  now  get- 
ting ahead  again. 

The  Sonoma  Co.,  California,  show,  held  at 
Sebastopal,  was  a  complete  success  for  a  local 
affair,  and  they  expect  to  even  do  better  next 
time. 


The  Connecticut  State  Poultry  Society  has 
selected  January  18th,  to  23d  inclusive, 
is  the  date  of  its  next  show.  Mr.  H.  L.  Strong, 
of  the  Times,  Hartford,  Ct.,  is  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Mubphy,  &  Co.,  Quiney, 
111.,  of  the  Noxall  Incubator  state  that  they 
have  not  retired  from  business,  as  was 
erroneously  stated  in  another  poultry  journal. 

We  extend  thanks  to  Messrs.  Ball  &  Horst- 
man,  Holdeu,  Mass.,  for  the  beautiful  phofo- 
graphsof  their  splendid  poultry  farm,whichis 
not  only  large  but  well  arranged. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Clark,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  writes  us 
that  we  are  in  error  in  our  statements  regard- 
ing the  records  of  noted  Jersey  cows.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  so  corrected. 

Do  not  write  to  us  for  poultry  supplies.  We 
sell  nothing  but  books.  Spongia,  incubators, 
fowls,  eggs  and  appliances  [are  all  advertised 
in  our  columns. 

The  Dryden  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society 
wish  it  announced  that  it  will  have  a  fair  Sept. 
22d  to  24th,  inclusive,  and  that  poultry  will  be  a 
leading  feature.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Dryden,  is 
Secretary. 

While  the  Buff  Cochin  clubs  are  at  war  would 
it  not  be  wise  to  count  the  numbers  of  Buff 
Cochin  breeders,  and  also  the  birds.  There 
should  be  something  to  fight  over  before  the  war- 
fare is  carried  too  far. 


Loudoun  county,  Va.,  has  organized  a  poul- 
try club,  of  which  Mr.  E.  A.  Warren,  is  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  D.J.  Hoge,  Vice-President;  Mr.  C.  A. 
Carman,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  James  Williams, 
Lincoln,  Va.,  Secretary. 

Los  Angeles  ought  to  have  the  meeting  of 
A.  P.  A.,  next.  She  already  has  a  large  number 
of  members  in  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  believes  the 
meeting  there  will  be  just  the  thing  for  those 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

If  you  will  make  up  a  list  of  names  of  any 
parties  interested  in  poultry,  with  two  stamps  to 
pay  postage  and  stationary,  and  address  it  to  P. 
H.Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  we  will 
send  you  illustrated  plans  of  a  hot -water  incu- 
bator that  is  in  general  use.  What  is  most  im- 
portant to  us  is  the  names. 

Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Indiana,  thinks 
that  the  reason  of  complaints  of  eggs  not  hatch- 
ing is  on  account  of  starved  cocks.  The  male 
birds  are  slow  in  helping  themselves,  not  wish- 
ing to  deprive  the  hens,  and  they  should  be  fed 
once  or  twice  a  day  by  themselves,  to  keep  up 
stamina.  Mr.  Bennett  thinks  raw  meat  good 
for  them.   

Mr.  E.  McCormick,  Newmarket,  Ont.,  has 
written  us  in  regard  to  the  matter  referred  to  in 
previous  issues.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is 
always  willing  to  present  both  sides  of  a  contro- 
versy, and  while  we  believe  Mr.  McCormick 
made  a  mistake  in  his  action,  we  will  retract 
any  expressions  tending  to  reflect  on  him,  as  we 
have  no  desire  to  do  him  injustice. 


The  fact  that  $100  was  voted  by  the  A.  P.  A. 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  committee  to  visit  Chi- 
cago is  not  of  itself  a  very  grave  matter,  pro- 
vided something  could  be  gained  by  so  doing.  It 
was  a  mistake,  however,  for  the  A.  P.  A.  to  do- 
nate the  money,  and  also  make  a  selection  of 
superintendent  from  among  the  Jlist  of  several 
candidates.  The  matter  should  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  A  P.  A.  altogether.  To  take  $100  out 
of  the  treasury  for  such  a  purpose  is  to  open  the 
door  to  extravagance  hereafter, 


We  do  not  keep  a  record  of  commission  mer- 
chants, and  are  unable  to  give  you  their  ad- 
dresses. We  will  try  to  assist  you  to  produce 
poultry  and  eggs,  but  you  must  learn  how  to 
sell  without  our  aid.  We  would  not,  if  we  could, 
take  the  responsibility  of  directing  any  reader 
where  to  consign  his  goods.  Do  not  write  us 
asking  for  addresses  of  commission  merchants, 
as  w-e  know  nothing  of  them. 


An  Egg  Tester. 

For  the  information  of  inquirers  we  give  an 
egg  tester,  under  directions  in  Farm  Journal, 
which  describes  it  thus:  "To  make  an  egg  tester 
to  use  with  a  common  lamp,  take  pasteboard 
box  about  seven  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide 
and  six  inches  deep.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
big  enough  to  fit  the  large  part  of  a  lamp  chim- 
ney through.  Next  cut  a  hole  about  the  shape 
of  an  egg,  but  rather  smaller,  in  one  end  so  that 
it  will  he  opposite  to  the  lamp  flame  when  the 
tester  is  slipped  over  the  chimney.  Now  cover 
the  box  outside  with  any  dull,  black  cloth,  so 
that  no  light  can  get  through,  and  you  are  ready 
for  business.  Light  the  lamp,  place  the  tester 
in  position,  and  the  egg  over  the  oval  opening 
in  the  side.  Turn  gently  as  you  look,  and  its 
condition  will  be  clearly  exposed  to  view." 


Comparison  Judging. 

So  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried  com- 
parison judging  is  ahead.  Even  if  the  score 
card  method  was  correct,  too  much  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  judge,  and  he  is  supreme.  With 
comparison  he  must  be  very  careful,  as  his  work 
is  more  easily  reviewed.  A  score  card  really 
means  nothing.  A  bird  may  score  one  thing 
to-day  and  something  else  to-morrow.  There 
are  too  many  loopholes  in  the  score  card  sys- 
tem. Comparison  is  much  the  better  method, 
and  will  eventually  be  adopted  everywhere. 


Feeding  Economically. 

Never  mind  how  often  the  hens  run  after  you 
and  appear  hungry.  As  the  Mirror  remarks,  it 
is  much  better  to  feed  but  little,  and  allow  the 
hens  to  eat  it  all,  giving  them  more  if  they  have 
not  had  enough,  than  to  fill  the  trough  full  and 
have  a  portion  left  over  from  the  meal.  There 
is  far  more  liability  of  overfeeding  than  of  feed- 
ing too  little,  and  it  occasions  great  waste  when 
more  than  the  hens  can  eat  is  given.  It  is  a 
much  better  rule  to  have  the  hens  go  away  from 
the  trough  somewhat  hungry  rather  than  full, 
for  they  will  then  seek  more,  and  take  exercise, 
while  to  give  them  all  they  wish  only  conduces 
to  idleness  and  disease. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  March  6th,  1891,  the  following  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Senator  Wm.  Penn  Lloyd,  of  Cum- 
berland county,  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  of 
the  State  a  bill  providing  for  the  representation 
of  the  Poultry  Industry  in  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  the  collection  and  publish- 
ing of  statistics  relating  to  said  industry,  and 

Whereas,  the  Poultry  Industry  of  the  United 
States  exceeds  annually  $300,000,000,  and  is 
larger  than  that  of  beef  and  pork  combined, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Poultry  Industry  is  one  in 
which  the  laboring  man  as  well  as  the  capitalist 
can  engage,  and  one  in  which  a  larger  number 
of  our  citizens  are  interested  than  any  other 
industry ;  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  urge  every  poultry  breeder 
in  the  State  to  see  the  Representatives  from 
their  respective  districts  and  request  their  sup- 
port of  the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Lloyd. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  every  poultry- 
raiser  who  may  receive  a  copy  of  the  above  will 
request  their  respective  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature  to  support  the  measures  therein  re- 
ferred to.  Mr.  N.  G.  Temple,  Pocopson,  Pa.,  is- 
Secretary. 
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New  York  State  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Association  was  held  in  Syracuse,  Sat- 
urday before  last,  when  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected:  President— 
G.  EcPeer.Rochester ;  Vice  Presidents— Willard 
Knapp,  Fabius,  D.  C.  Greenfield,  Baldwins- 
ville ;  Secretary— F.  E.  Dawley,Syracuse ;  Treas- 
urer—W.  P.Wheeler.Geneva ;  Directors— J.  Y. 
Bicknell,  Buffalo;  Alexander  Newman,  TJtica, 
E.  H.  Knapp,  Fabius,  Robert  Colgate,  New 
York,  P.  H.  Scudder,  Glen  Head,  C.  I.  Kins- 
bury,  Lansing. 

A  Sinner's  Conversion. 

It  is  indeed  a  cheering  sign  when  the  prince 
of  editors  of  the  fancy  changes  the  title  of  his 
paper  from  "Fancier's  Gazette"  to  "Poultry 
Gazette."  Years  ago  we  labored  and  struggled 
with  the  editor,  to  bring  him  into  the  fold,  but 
his  sneers  and  ridicules  at  the  "marked"  fowl 
and  his  contempt  for  utility,  gave  us  but  little 
hope.  But  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  for 
the  editor,  though  not  exactly  a  "lost  sheep," 
has,  however,  come  over  into  our  camp  and 
brought  all  his  baggage,  as  well  as  burnt  all 
bridges  behind  him.  He  finds  a  poultry  paper 
will  be  more  to  his  interest  than  a  fancier's 
journal,  and  in  his  surrender  he  displays  wis- 
dom and  good  sense.  Though  slow  in  convert- 
ing our  former  erring  brother  we  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  will  cheer  him, 
and  aid  hiui  to  keep  the  new  faith. 

Connecticut  State  Poultry  Society. 

The  veteran  society  of  old  line  fanciers  is  in 
the  field  for  1891,  strongly  officered,  and  deter- 
mined to  shake  up  poultry  matters  among  breed, 
ers  by  holding  a  first-class  show  in  the  capital 
of  tlie  Nutmeg  State  the  coming  winter.  The 
officers  are :  President— George  B.  Fisher.  Vice- 
Presidents— S.  C.  Uolt,  Farmington ;  Ezra  B. 
Dibble,  New  Haven  ;  D  F.  Blinn,  Burnside;  F. 
S.  Williams,  East  Hartford :  Alexander  Harbi- 
son, H.  W.  Conklin,  James  F.  Smith  and  J.  P. 
Newton,  Hartford.  Secretary— H.  L.  Strong, 
Hartford.  Treasurer— B.  S.  Woodward,  Hart- 
ford. Attorney— Sidney  E.  Clarke,  Hartford. 
Directors— John  E.  Bruce,  Windsor;  J.  F. 
Johnson,  East  Haddam :  R.  G.  Bailey.Rockville  ; 
J.  C.  Capeu,  Bloomfield ;  J.  Wilber  Hale,  East 
Hartford ;  Julius  S.  Gilman,  West  Hartford ;  S. 
J.  Bestor,  E.  J.  Blake,  George  S.  Merritt,  K.  P. 
Judson,  Hartford. 

A  Canker  Remedy. 

Any  new  remedy  should  be  presented,  whether 
emanating  from  us  or  elsewhere.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  in  Pierce's  Poultry  Gazette,  says  he 
has|tried  many  remedies  and  cures  without  gain- 
ing any  satisfaction  from  them.  He  has  made 
canker  among  fowls  a  study  and  likens  it  to 
putrid  sore  throat  in  the  human  family.  He 
first  cleanses  the  cankered  surface  and  then 
took  a  small  glass  pipette  syringe  and  drew  it 
full  of  peroxyd  or  hydrogen,  (which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  first-class  drug  store),  and  open 
the  bill,  pressed  the  bulb  of  the  syringe  and  let 
the  medicine  flow  all  over  the  cankered  surface 
—twice  only,  morning  and  evening  of  one  day. 
Next  morning  the  encrusted,  cankerous  surface 
was  easily  removed,  leaving  a  clean  surface 
with  healthy  color.  That  the  surface  might  not 
crack  he  placed  a  little  vaseline  low  on  the 
tongue.  He  fed  for  a  day  or  two  a  little  bread 
soaked  iu  milk  and  had  no  further  trouble  with 
the  subject.  We  believe  it  is  a  good,  quick  cure 
and  easily  applied.  He  believes  canker  is  infec- 
tious and  should  be  handled  very  carefully  and 
great  cleanliness  observed  afterward.  He  con- 
siders roup  only  a  pseudo  erysipelas  arising 
from  the  same  causes  and  amendable  to  the 
same  remedies.  For  swelled  head  he  applies  pure 
old  cider  vinegar  each  day  for  three  days,  after- 
wards applying  a  little  vaseline  to  soften  the 
skin,  which  cures  the  bird.  Turkeys  have  been 
the  cause  of  spreading  roup  in  many  fanciers 
yards. 


Tlie  Indian  Game  Prize. 

The  prize  of  Indian  Games  offered  by  Mr.  P. 
A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  for  the  largest 
club  of  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  to 
March  1st,  was  won  by  Mr.  Harry  Sanders, 
Ashland,  Nebraska,  whose  club  was  twenty- 
seven  names.  The  next  highest  club  was  from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Warner,  Lincoln,  Va.,  who  sent 
twenty-three  names. 


The  A.  P  A.  Meeting. 

That  tlie  distance  is  far  is  no  reason  why  the 
A.  P.  A.  should  not  go  to  California.  Members 
in  the  far  West  have  time  and  again  had  the 
distance  too  great  to  reach  the  meetings  in  tire 
East.  Topeka  has  also  put  in  a  claim,  but  as  it 
has  been  but  a  short  time  since  the  A.  P.  A.  met 
at  St.  Louis,  we  believe  California  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  honor  this  time.  The  South,  the 
East,  the  Canadian  border,  the  Central  section, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  great  lakes 
have  all  had  opportunities,  and  only  the  far 
West  is  left.  Reduced  rates,  and  open  hands  to 
welcome  all,  should  induce  the  selection  of  Los 
Angeles  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the 
A.  P.  A. 


That  $100  Committee. 

The  Poultry  News  thus  expresses  itself  in  re- 
gard to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  A.  P.  A. 
to  go  to  Chicago: 

The  American  Poultry  Association,  we  think, 
made  a  great  mistake  when  it  appointed  a  com- 
mittee and  appropriated  one  hundred  dollars  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  said  committee  to  go  to  Chi- 
cago to  plead  the  course  of  a  member  of  that 
body  as  superintendent  of  tlie  poultry  display  at 
the  World's  Fair.  In  the  first  place  the  A.  P.  A. 
exceeds  its  calling  to  dabble  in  such  matters, 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  one  hundred  dol- 
lars could  be  expended  in  more  useful  directions, 
such  as  illustrating  the  standard.  Evidently 
the  A.  P.  A  was  caught  napping.  It  should 
have  a  pin  stuck  in  it  to  brighten  it  up  a 
little. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Nexus  con- 
siders it  a  mistake.  We  believe  all  other  poul- 
try journals,  as  well  as  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  will  disapprove  of  it. 
Messrs.  Rackham,  Rridge,  Bast,  and  others, 
are  candidates,  and  the  A.  P.  A.  should  have 
shown  no  favoritism,  much  less  to  have  voted 
money  away  in  sending  a  committee  to  Chicago 
to  foster  the  interests^of  any  one. 


Do  Yon  Want  to  Know? 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  Cholera,  and 
wish  to  read  over  two  pages  (or  seven  columns) 
send  for  our  Dec,  1886 ,  issue.  All  back  numbers 
only  five  cents,  and  each  one  a  whole  book  and 
library. 

If  you  want  eight  columns  on  Roup,  send  for 
Nov.  1886. 

For  Caponizing  (illustrated)  send  for  January, 
1887. 

For  gapes,  four  columns,  send  for  March,  1887. 
For  seven  columns  on  turkeys,  send  for  May 
1887. 

For  Prices  of  Broilers  for  two  years,  every 
month  given,  send  for  Feb.,  1888. 

For  five  columns  on  Ducks,  send  for  August, 
1888. 

For  Description  of  Breeds  send  for  Nov..  1888. 

For  eight  columns  on  How  to  Feed  for  Eggs, 
send  for  our  Jan.,  1889,  issue.  It  alone  is  worth 
$10. 

For  Points  on  Broilers,  and  Facts  of  import- 
ance, send  for  Feb.,  1891. 

For  the  hot  water  pipe  system  of  brooding 
ing  send  for  June,  1890. 

For  a  long  article  on  Fertilization  df  Eggs, 
send  for  Sept.,  1888,  issue. 

For  six  columns  on  Preserving  Eggs,  with 
nearly  all  the  methods  known,  send  for  Sept., 
1887,  issue.  [Some  of  the  receipts  given  have  sold 
for  large  sums. 

For  illustration,  with  directions  for  testing 
eggs,  send  for  August,  1885,  issue. 

An  incubator  regulator  is  given  in  Dec,  1887. 


Trouble  in  the  Clubs. 

If  each  individual  member  of  the  specialty 
clubs  will  drop  all  animosity,  and  each  aim  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  club,  it  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  ail.  No  man  can  make  an  at- 
tack on  another  without  subjecting  himself  to 
attack  also,  and  criminations  and  re-crimi  na- 
tions only  serve  as  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
a  breed. 

Jealousy,  and  a  desire  to  get  to  the  top  by  any 
meaus,  will  never  accomplish  anything.  Motives 
cannot  be  hidden,  and  each  person  allows  his 
individual  characteristics  to  crop  out.  The 
moment  one  steps  on  a  foe,  to  crush  him,  some 
other  person  will  aim  to  crush  him  in  return. 
No  body  of  business  men  attempt  to  build  them- 
selves up  by  denouncing  each  other,  but  each 
travels  his  own  way,  and  seeks  tlie  best  avenues 
of  trade. 

When  one  breeder  accuses  another  of  unfair- 
ness he  only  injures  the  breed,  and  injures  the 
club.  The  buyers  are  ever  on  the  alert, and  when 
one  breeder  is  denounced  by  a  rival  they  usually 
find  more  than  one  guilty  person .  The  poultry 
business  is  one  of  many  risks,  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced breeder  in  the  world  is  daily  liable  to 
some  mishap,  unintentional,  that  may  place  him 
lower  down  in  the  scale,  though  he  may  be  as 
honest  and  upright  as  possible. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ail  to  allow  animosities  and 
jealousies  to  cease,  and  for  all  to  join  in  as 
workers.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  each,  for 
the  field  is  wide  and  the  harvest  a  large  one. 


An  Experiment  With  Moisture. 

To  test  the  matter  of  moisture  in  incubators. 
Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  who 
edits  our  Ladies'  Department,placed  eggs  under 
hens  and  in  incubators,  on  the  same  day,  and 
used  eggs  from  hens  and  ducks.  Every  day  the 
eggs  were  tested,  from  the  nests  of  the  hens  and 
from  tlie  incubators.  It  was  noticed  that  the' 
air-sacks  (at  the  large  ends  of  the  eggs)  en- 
larged more  rapidly  in  the  eggs  under  hens  • 
than  in  those  in  incubators.  This  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  but  little  moisture  (if  any)  was  re- 
quired in  incubators.  As  the  incubation  pro- 
gressed it  became  necessary  to  turn  the  mois- 
ture pans  upside  down,  and  run  tlie  incubators 
(Prairie  Sta^e)  dry,  and  even  then  the  air  sacks 
in  the  eggs  under  hens  enlarged  the  faster. 
She  was  compelled  to  allow  a  full  head 
of  air  to  flow  into  the  incubator,  to  evap- 
orate the  eggs  sufficiently.  The  duck  eggs- 
evaporated  more  than  the  hens'  eggs,  thus 
spoiling  the  old  theory  of  the  duck  coming  off 
the  water  to  moisten  tlie  eggs.  The  result  was 
a  good  hatch  in  the 'incubators  and  under  the 
hens. 

The  experiment  shows  that  instead  of  eggs 
absorbing  moisture  they  evaporate  it,  making 
room  for  air,  as  well  as  creating  a  space  for  the 
tnrning  of  the  chick,  and  that  many  good 
hatches  have  been  ruined  by  moisture.  The 
eggs  in  the  incubators  were  treated  the  same  as 
the  eggs  in  the  nests,  and  further  experiments 
will  be  made. 

Miss  Williams  is  probably  the  best  informed 
lady  in  poultry  in  the  United  States,  as  she  has 
made  so  many  experiments.  She  is  rapidly 
solving  some  of  the  mysteries  of  incubation , 
and  her  brooder  house  never  lacks  for  chicks, 
as  she  knows  both  how  to  hatch  and  successfully 
raise  them. 


Fastest  Trains  in  the  World. 

The  Royal  Blue  Line  trains  between  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  via  B.  Sc  O. 
R.  R.,  are  not  only  the  fastest  trains  in  the  worloV 
but  their  equipment  is  the  finest  and  safest  ever  built, 
embracing  all  the  devices  and  appliances  to  secure  ' 
safety  and  comfort  that  are  known  to  the  car  build- 
er's art.  Vestibuled  cars,  protected  .by  Pullman's; 
anti-telescoping  device,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted- 
by  Pintsch  gas. 
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Mr.  Fox's  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  illustration  of  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the 
pinner  at  the  Charleston  International  show,  is 
cine  drawn  by  Lee,  and  shows  the  plumage  as 
well  as  can  be  done  in  an  illustration. 

Her  owner,  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
^ias  exhibited  and  won  at  many  of  the  leading 
shows.  He  has  made  Brown  £,eghorns  a  spe- 
cialty, for  years  breeding  nothing  else,  but  has 
how  added  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  hatclres  hun- 
dreds of  chicks  and  keeps  only  the  choicest  for 
breeding,  and  he  always  culls  out  his  stock  of 
€  very  bird  not  considered  first-class  as  soon  as 
trie  young  ones  are  old  enough  to  make  proper 
•selections. 


pared,  is  truly  a  feast.  It  is  the  proper  and  only 
way  they  will  relish  the  clover  hay  meal. 
Third  day,  give  whole  grain,  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  up  clean  and  no  more.  Wheat  is  best 
for  laying  hens,  and  growing  chicks,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  largest  part  of  their  diet  when 
whole  grain  is  fed;  corn  can  be  given  more 
plentiful  during  extreme  cold  weather.  Green 
cabbage  is  a  fair  substitute  for  grass ;  green 
food  of  some  kind  is  necessary ;  clover  hay  sup- 
plies some  of  these  essentials,  but  not  all.  Too 
much  clover  hay  would  cause  them  to  become 
crop  bound. 

"During  warm  weather,  when  grass  is  obtain- 
able, omit  the  soft  feed  and  give  whole  grain. 
Have  before  them  at  all  times  fresh  drinking 
water,  gravel  to  grind  their  food,  a  box  of  coal 
ashes  or  any  kind  of  dust  to  roll  and  bath  in, 
lime  to  furnish  shells  or  eggs.    Charcoal  pound- 


louse  therein,  but  if  it  is  to  be  put  in  such  con- 
dition it  will  not  do  to  wait  until  favorable 
weather,  for  then  there  will  be  a  hundred  to 
destroy  where  only  a  few  are  present  now,  with 
the  additional  chances  of  more  eggs  to  destroy 

To  destroy  all  the  lice  one  will  have  to  reach 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  use  some  kind  of  a  sprayer  or  force 
pump.  There  are  several  kinds  on  the  market 
that  are  handy  and  cheap.  On  wash  days  take 
the  soapsuds  of  the  family  washing,  and  add  a 
pound  of  caustic  soda  to  ten  gallons  of  the  suds 
to  increase  its  strength,  and  to  every  gallon  of 
mixture  add  a  gill  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Force 
this  into  every  place  where  a  louse  can  hide, and 
repeat  the  process  every  week. 

There  is  also  a  dry  process  that  may  be  prac- 
ticed, which  is  to  use  fine  air-slaked  lime,  well 
dusted  over  every  portion  of  the  poultry  house, 


•'LADY  OF  THE  LAKE."    Winner  at  Charleston.  Brown  Leghorn  Pnllet— Owned  by  B.  A. 

Fox,  Bammonton,  N.  J. 


How  to  Feed. 

1  Mr.  J.  J.  Hantz,  1361  West  Harrison  St„ 
.Chicago,  111.,  breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  gives 
the  following  directions  in  his  circular  for  feed- 
ing. He  says:  "All  do  not  thrive  on  the  same 
kind  of  feed.  Large  fowl,  like  Asiatics,  and 
those  of  the  middle  classes,  are  more  inclined 
to  take  on  fat.  Hence  the  necessity  of  giving 
less  fat-forming  substenances.  Corn  ov  meat  in 
excessive  quantities  fattens,  and  should  be 
given  sparingly  when  eggs  are  the  desired  ob- 
ject. Morning,  meal  during  cold  weather.  On 
the  first  day  give  ground  corn  and  oats  either 
scalded  or  cooked.  Do  not  give  it  sloppy.  Sec- 
ond day,  clover  cut  short  (one-half  inch  length 
or  less)  steeped  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night 
and  mixed  in  the  morning  with  one-half  bran 
to  one-half  ground  corn  and  oats;  occasionally 
season  with  a  pinch  of  salt  or  the  same  amount 
as  you  would  like  it,  when  prepared  in  your  own 
food ;  a  small  amount  of  red  pepper  on  very 
eold  mornings.  Add  table  scraps,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips or  other  vegetables.  Occasionally  add  a 
small  amount  of  meat.  This  meal  thus  pre- 


ed  fine  and  added  to  soft  food,  one  tablespoon - 
ful  to  every  twelve  or  fifteen)  at  times  is  healthy, 
it  aids  digestion  and  purifies  the  blood." 

Lice  in  the  Spring. 

It  is  a  mistaken. supposition  that  lice  give  no 
annoyance  until  summer  and  the  warm  days  oc- 
cur, which  leads  many  to  defer  the  matter  of 
combatting  the  lice  until  they  have  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied, and  show  their  presence  in  a  manner 
that  is  only  too  plainly  apparent.  It  is  true  lice 
are  more  active  in  warm  weather,  but  they  do 
not  all  perish  in  winter,  or  we  would  have  no 
source  from  which  to  expect  a  future  simply. 
They  are  like  bees— they  take  advantage  of  the 
warm  days  of  early  spring,  and  perform  all  the 
work  possible,  though  they  may  be  sluggish. 

No  one  should  wait  until  summer  to  destroy 
or  prevent  lice.  When  the  lice  are  in  an  inac- 
tive condition  is  the  time  to  begin  the  attack. 
They  will  come  out  of  their  hiding  places  some- 
what reluctantly, and  they  cannot  easily  escape. 
The  poultry  house  should  never  have  a  single 


but  we  prefer  to  suggest  that  both  the  liquid  and 
dry  processes  be  tried.  It  may  be  laborious, but 
it  will  save  labor  later  on,  for  if  the  poultry 
houses  are  to  be  kept  free  from  vermin  the 
work  must  be  done  as  a  preventative  as  much 
as  a  cure,  and  it  cannot  be  done  too  early.— Mir- 
ror. 


It  seems  to  be  a  debatable  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  necessary  for  a  duck  egg  in 
an  incubator.  We  are  setting  hens  and  incuba- 
tors with  duck  eggs  at  the  same  time.and  find  that 
evaporation  under  the  hen  is  much  more  rapid 
than  in  an  incubator,  hence  we  are  increasing 
the  ventilation  and  decreasing  the  amount  of 
moisture.  We  should  also  like  the  opinion  of 
other  duck  raisers. 


Duck  feathers  are  said  to  be  worth  forty 
cents  per  pound,  and  "are  salable  whether  the 
duck  s  have  access  to  the  water  or  not. 
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What  is  Roup  'J 

How  or  why  the  name  roup  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  form  of  tubercular  disease  which  is 
.accompanied  by  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
has  frequently  puzzled  me..  I  can  quite  under- 
stand why  the  name  diphtheria  is  given  when  a 
filmy  deposit  of  tubercle  or  masses  of  it  are 
.formed  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  for  there  is  a 
■very  close  resemblance  between  this  condition 
and  diphtheria  as  seen  in  the  human  subject. 
In  fowls  diphtheria  is  certainly  as  contagious  as 
in  the  human  being,  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  we  read  about.it  in  poultry,  medical,  and 
.other  papers  it  has  been  in  very  many  instances 
-contracted  by  man  from  the  inferior  animals, 
and  cases  are  on  record  where  fowls  have  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  consumptives. 

The  term  roup  serves  a  very  useful  purpose 
if  only  applied  when  there  is  merely  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  or  simply  a  thick- 
ening of  the  secretions,  for  it  is  very  necessary 
for  us  to  have  distinguishing  names  for  the 
different  forms  of  tubercular  disease.  In  all 
feathered  creatures  the  disease  germs  of 
tubercle  very  frequently  first  attack  the  mem- 
branes lining  the  mouth.  This  is  in  consequence 
of  their  being  in  the  bird's  drinking  water,  or 
picked  up  with  food  that  has  been  contaminated 
by  the  excrement  of  creatures  affected  with 
tubercle.  The  disease  germs  set  up  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  inflammation  soon  spreads  to  the  mem- 
brane lining  of  the  nostrils,  causing  a  running 
■discharge  which  is  mostly  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  a  cold.  The  discharge  soon  begins  to 
thick,  the  thickness  being,  no  doubt,mainly  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of  tubercle.  Mil- 
iary ulcers  begin  to  be  formed,  sloughing  of  the 
tissues  follow,  and  the  waste  products  which  are 
thrown  off  increase  the  thickness  of  the  dis- 
charge, which  now  very  quickly  becomes  de- 
composed and  gives  off  a  very  offensive  odour. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  known  as  wet  roup; 
ranother  form  is  known  as  dry  roup,  diphtheria, 
ranker,  etc.- 

The  term  canker  is  mostly  applied  to  this  form 
of  the  disease  in  pigeons.  In  them  the  tissues 
.are  very  firm,  and,  consequently,  except  in  the 
case  of  young  birds,  the  growth  of  tubercle  and 
the  formation  oi  ulcers  are  as  a  rule  slow  p.ro- 
■cesses,  hence  probably  the  term  canker.  In 
young  pigeons  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  is 
sometimes  very  rapid,  and  large  cheesy  masses 
of  it  are  frequently  found  in  the  throats  of 
squabs  before  the  owner  has  noticed  they  were 
even  ailing.  This  is  usually  the  case  when  the 
-disease  has  been  contracted  from  their  parents 
when  feeding  them.  The  parents  themselves 
may  appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy  birds,  the 
disease  in  them  being  in  a  latent  condition.  I 
know  nothing  which  more  resembles  fire  in  its 
mode  of  action  than  tubercle.  Like  fire,  its 
■spread  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  mater- 
ial subjected  to  its  action.— leathered  World, 
{England).     ■  _  

Improving  Flocks. 

The  cost  of  improving  the  poultry  on  farms  is 
:such!a  trifle,  says  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  that 
not  only  is  there  no.excuse  for  the  keeping  of 
■scrubs,  but  it  is  really  astonishing  that  they 
should  be  found  at  all.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
.a  single  male  may  be  the  sire  of  1,000  chicks  in  a 
year  (or  more,)  and  estimating  his  cost  to  be 
five  dollars,  (which  is  much  above  the  average 
price  for  males  intended  for  purposes  of  im- 
provement), the  sum  so  expended  is  but  a  small 
fraction  compared  with  the  gain  secured.  If 
the  male  is  of  a  non-sitting  breed,  and  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of 
«ggs  from  the  offspring,  the  number  of  extra 
eggs  to  be  laid  by  the  pullets  or  hens  sired  by 
him,  that  are  to  pay  for  his  cost,  in  a  flock  of  100 
liens,  would  not  exceed  three  from  each  in 
-one  year.  That  is,  if  the  flock  is  so  improved 
•that  only  three  more  eggs  are  laid  by  each  in  a 
whole  year,  the  five  dollars  for  the  male  will  be 
returned,  and  a  profit  as  well.  If  the  weight 
;and  quality  of  the  market  stock  'are  to  be  im- 
proved, a  male  of  the  large  breeds  will  not  only 
increase  the  weight  of  the  fowls  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  flesh,  but  also  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  hens  to  such  an  extent  that 
;the  original  cost  and  a  profit  will  be  returned . 


Feeding  The  Young  Ones. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Lehman,  Neosho,  Wis.,  thus  gives 
her  method  of  feeding  young  turkeys,  ducklings 
and  chicks:— "In  feeding  young  fowls  do  not 
:glve  corn  meal,  at  least  ,to  "ducks,  turkeys  and 
•geese.  Feed  your  young  ducks  on  bran  and, 
middlings  mixed  up  with  milk ;  a  little  barley 
imeal  added  is  also  good.  Plenty  of  lettuce,  and 
the  tops  of  swiss  chord,  very  easily  raised  as  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  it  off  like  asparagus,  and 
it  will  come  right  up  again,  give  a  fine  growth 
■until  it  freezes  up  and  is  heartily  relished  by 
ducklings  and  goslings.  Give  them  all  the 
water  they  want  to  drink,  but  not  much  to  swim 
In  until  well  feathered.  For  chickens  and 
turkeys  I  use  cheese  curds,  hard  boiled  eggs, 
tracked  rice  or  cut  oat  meal,  and  wheat  screen, 
ings  after  they  got  older.  sTo  prevent  diarrhoea 
a  little  lime  water  in  their  drinking  water  or  a 
little  tincture  of  iron  works  very  nicely.  Keep 
-young  turkeys  dry." 


The  Issue  of  To-day. 


In  the  early  spring,  when  eggs  dropped  to 
twelve  cents,  one  of  our  esteemed  correspon- 
dents wrote,  advising  that  we  cease  urging  our 
readers  to  engage  in  poultry  raising.  Instead, 
this  column  has  presented  the  industry  as 
forcibly  as  ever  before,  and  the  experience  of 
the  year  has  fully  justified  our  claims.  The 
prices  for  1890  will  average  as  high  as  for  the 
past  five  years,  while  the  cost  of  keeping  has 
been  less  than  ever.  To-day  there  is  no  issue 
before  the  farmer  calling  for  closer  attention 
than  this  one  relating  to  the  poultry  yards  and 
pens.  Instead  of  complaining  because  of  the 
hardships  of  the  farm,"  and  the  poor  prospect 
for  the  future,  why  not  take  hold  of  some  one 
industry  which  surely  pays,  and  do  something? 
If  fifty  hens  will  pay  a  good  profit,  one  hundred 
surely  will,  if  properly  looked  after.  In  the 
issues  of  to-day,  there  is  a  call  for  more  brain 
power  than  ever  in  the  past.  Surely  no  man 
can  succeed  unless  what  lie  does  is  under  the 
direction  of  his  highest  intelligence.  Poultry 
culture  offers  sure  returns  in  exchange  for  care 
and  attention.  The  one  fact  is  ever  before  the 
intelligent  breeder,  that  the  limit  of  production 
has  not  been  reached :  that  by  breeding  and 
selection,  the  field  is  yet  open  for  improvement. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
science  of  feeding  is  still  unwritten,  and  that 
this  field  is  fruitful  to  him  who  patiently  labors 
to  provide  the  elements  of  the  body,  or  the  egg, 
iii  proper  quantities,  in  forms  most  palatable, 
and  at  the  same  time,  least  expensive. 

This  is  the  issue  of  to-day,  and  the  field  in 
either  direction  has  not  yet  been  bounded.  Be- 
cause of  these  facts,  the  Farmer  has  urged  and 
will  continue  to  urge  the  possible  profits  of  the 
industry,  because  here  is  something  substantial 
which  may  be  grasped  by  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  and  satisfaction  realized.  The  best  re- 
sults will  follow  the  freest  exchange  of  opinions 
and  methods,  and  our  correspondents  and  sub- 
scribers are  invited  to  use  tins  column  freely. 
We  want  your  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  year  with  the  several  broods.  All 
this  is  necessary  for  the  best  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  largest  number.  It  is  dollars  in  the 
poultry  yard  that  all  are  after,  and  they  surely 
will  be  found  if,  through  the  lines  of  breeding, 
by  good  judgment  in  selection,  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  great  question  of  economic  feeding, 
the  breeder  toils  slowly  and  surely  for  success. 
—Maine  Farmer. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks. 

We  still  have  complaints  that  the  chicks  have 
leg  weakness,  although  the  forty  rules  on  second 
page  of  February  Poultry  Keeper  covers  the 
whole  ground.  A  subscriber  at  Knoxville,  Ga., 
•writes : 

I  took  off  a  hatch  of  chickens  three  weeks  ago. 
It  was  my  first  effort.  Several  of  my  chicks 
seem  to  have  completely  lost  the  use  of  their 
legs — seem  to  be  paralyzed  in  them.  Nearly 
everyone  so  taken  has  died.  At  first  their  ap- 
petites are  good,  but  they  dwindle  and  die  at 
last.  Several  seemed  to  have  the  shakes  nearly 
all  the  time,  something  like  a  shiver,  as  though 
they  were  cold.  They  first  commence  to  hop 
on  one  leg,  then  get  down  on  both,  and  seem  to 
completely  lose  the  use  of  them.  I  feed  on  dry 
bread  and  a  mixture  of  one  part  very  coarse 
cornmeal,  and  two  parts  crushed  oats,  which  I 
always  scald  thoroughly.  I  have  given  well-done 
beef  twice  a  week,  and  cabbage  and  onions 
three  to  four  times  a  week.  What  is  the  matter 
with  them,  and  what  is  the  cure? 

Just  what  the  writer  should  have  done  was  to 
give  the  mode  in  which  the  brooder  works.  We 
believe  he  has  too  much  bottom  heat,  and  that 
the  chicks  do  not  work.  Keep  litter  for  them  to 
scratch  in,  scatter  millet  seed  in  the  litter,  and 
make  them  busy.  Very  young  chicks  will  not 
be  so  easily  injured  by  the  floor  being  rather 
warm,  but  the  best  place  for  the  heat  is  over 
them.  The  floor  should  simply  be  not  cold. 
Bead  February  issue. 


The  Bethany  Show. 

The  first  annual  show  at  Bethany,  111.,  in  De- 
cember, was  a  surprise.  There  were  over  200 
entries,  the  birds  were  all  scored,  and  though 
not  as  large  a  show  as  .is  seen  in  the  cities,  the 
entire  expenses  were  paid  and  a  surplus  left  in 
the  treasury-  Mr.  C.  I.  Hale,  got  the  sweep- 
stakes for  the  highest  scoring  trio. 


Santa  Rosa  in  the  Feld. 


The  management  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  held  their 
First  Annual  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  March  11th  to  14th  inclusive.in 
the  Willard  Pavilion,  the  building  being  40x75 
feet,  centrally  located  on  Hinton  Avenue,  the 
finest  show  building  in  Santa  Kosa. 


Fattening  Poultry. 


Prof.  Edward  A.  Barnard  -recently  gave  in 
the  Montreal  Journal  of  Agriculture  an  account 
of  some  experiments  in  fattening  poultry  made 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  St.  Sauveur, 
Quebec. 

An  apartment  in  the  loft  of  a  piggery  was 
used  for  the  purpose,  where  good  ventilation  and 
a  comfortable  temperature  were  provided. 

The  apartment  was  divided  with  a  fourfoot 
passage  in  the  middle,  with  coops  on  each  side, 
each  coop  containing  only  one  fowl.  These 
coops  are  tirer  over  each  other  three  tiers  high. 
The  division  boards,  fifteen  inches  wide,  run- 
ning up  and  down  thirteen  inches  apart,  and 
being  grooved  to  receive  the  rack  of  laths  on 
which  each  fowl  stands,  and  also  a  board  two 
inches  below  the  lath  rack  to  catch  the  dropp- 
ings ;  this  board  projects  out  in  front  of  the  coop, 
being  four  inches  longer  than  the  coop,  and 
serves  as  a  shelf  on  which  a  trough  of  boards 
three  by  three  by  eleven  inches,  with  a  division 
for  water.  The  front  of  the  coop  shuts  tight, 
with  a  board  door  provided  with  a  hole  for  the 
fowls  to  feed  through,  which  is  also  shut  except 
at  feeding  time,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
fowls  dark.  Ventilation  is  provided  by  laths  at 
the  rear  of  the  coops. 

The  bottom  boards  are  taken  out  and  cleaned 
daily  and  dusted  over  with  ashes  before  re- 
placing; petroleum  is  also  used  all  over  the 
coops,  and  a  free  passage  around  and  under 
them  for  cats  keeps  rats  away. 

A  pullet  about  eight  months  old,  weighing 
four  pounds,  was  placed  in  one  of  the  coops 
above  described.  A  given  quantity  of  food  was 
carefully  weighed  before  the  experiment  began, 
and  the  remains  were  weighed  with  the  same 
care  after  the  experiment  was  completed.  This 
animal  was  carefully  fed  three  times  a  day— at 
early  morning,  at  noon  and  at  sundown— all  it 
would  eat  clean  in  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
remaining  food  was  then  removed,  and  only  as 
much  as  could  be  eaten  clean  at  each  meal  was 
again  fed,  through  the  seventeen  days  during 
which  the  experiment  lasted.  The  animal  was 
then  re-weighed  and  killed.  It  had  gained 
exactly  five  pounds  in  seventeen  days— or 
nearly  one-third  of  a  pound  a  day.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  food  was  as  follows:  Two 
pounds  cottonseed  meal,  three  pounds  malt 
sprouts,  one  pounnd  bran,  one  quart  or  two 
pounds  corn,ltwo  pounds  potatoes. 

The  feeding  was  as  follows:  In  early  morning 
cooked  potatoes,  mashed  and  mixed  with  cot- 
tonseed meal,  malt  sprouts  and  bran.  At  noon, 
the  same,  but  with  a  little  water,  mixed  so  as  to 
form  a  paste,  which  was  baked  in  the  oven  and 
given  hot.  At  sundown  a  feed  of  maize  un- 
crushed  was  given,  and  the  coops  closed  for  the 
night. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  experiment 
was  made  with  an  eight-months-old  pullet.  Still 
better  results  should  be  expected  from  capons  or 
from  pullets  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
males  until  fattened.  The  importance  of  capon- 
izing  deserves  full  attention. 

The  cost  of  food  consumed  was  less  than  ten 
cents,  or  about  two  cents  a  pound  of  increased 
live  weight. 

The  rations  given  as  above,  were  selected 
merely  because  such  food  was  at  hand.  Any 
other  food,  containing  in  the  right  proportion 
the  needed  elements  to  produce  the  required 
meat  and  fat,  with  also  the  required  sugar  for 
combustion,  could  have  replaced  fully  what  he 
gave.  As  an  example,  we  might  add  that  for 
farmers  having  plenty  of  sweet  skimmed  milk, 
too  much  of  this,  in  a  variety  of  mixtures,  can 
hardly  ever  be  given  to  growing  or  to  fattened 
poultry. 

It  is  a  well-esteblished  fact  that  poultry  judi- 
ciously fed  turn  to  better  account  the  feed  given 
them  than  any  other  kind  of  live  stock,  but  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before  an  accu- 
rate experiment  like  Professor  Barnard's  to 
show  the  exact  result. 


Kerosene  and  Turpentine. 


Kerosene  should  never  be  applied  to  the 
bodies  of  fowls  unless  diluted,  as  it  is  very  irri. 
tating.  One  part  kerosene  with  four  parts  lard 
is  an  excellent  ointment  for  scabby  leg.  One 
part  kerosene,  one  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
three  of  sweet  oil,  (or  cotton  seed  oil)  is  excel- 
lent for  many  purposes.  Two  drops  down  the 
throat  of  a  chick  is  one  of  the  remedies  for 
gapes,  but  is  best  given  on  a  bread  crumb.  For 
roup  it  has  been  found  excellent,  ten  drops 
down  the  throat  of  the  sick  fowl,  twice  a  day, 
being  sufficient.  For  lice  on  the  1'oosts  there  is 
nothing  that  will  equal  ikerosene.  It  should  be 
poured  on  the  roosts,  top  and  bottom,  and  all 
boxes  used  for  nests  may  be  lightly  swabbed 
with  it.  A  mixture  of  a  pint  of  turpentine  and 
a  peck  of  air-slaked  lime,  intimately  mixed, and 
the  lime  scattered  over  the  floors  and;  yards,  is 
an  excellent  preventive  of  roup,  and  will  kill 
the  germs  of  the  gape  worm  in  the  soil.  While 
these  remedies  may  not  be  "sure  cures,"  yet 
they  are  equal  to  many  other  remedies,  and  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  preventives  that  can  be 
procured.— Farmers  Some.       ""  '  - 
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Knapps'  Great  Poultry  Farm. 

A  writer  who  recently  inspected  this  great 
poultry  farm,  says:  "  This  establishment  is  lo- 
cated about  one-half  mile  north  of  Fabius  vil- 
lage, on  a  beautiful  street,  in  a  delightful  valley, 
and  will  repay  a  visit  to  any  who  are  interested 
in  domestic  fowls  and  scientific  methods  of 
breeding. 

"These  brothers  have  a  reputation  as  fanciers 
and  breeders  as  broad  as  this  continent.  Their 
strain  of  White  Leghorns  stands  unquestionably 
at  the  head  of  this  variety  in  America.  Their 
unparalleled  winnings  at  our  leading  poultry 
shows  everywhere,  establish  this  fact  beyond 
a  peradventure.  They  have  also  obtained  an 
enviable  notoriety  as  producersof  an  unrivalled 
strain  of  White  Wyandottes.  My  curiosity  to 
visit  this  establishment  was  fairly  lost  in  won- 
der when  I  arrived  upon  the  premises.  Here 
the  grounds  and  yards  were  whitened  with 
scores  and  hundreds  of  these  fowls.  Pure  and 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  they  truly  presented 
a  charming  sight.  I  looked  around,  and  saw 
the  new  structures  about  me;  embracing  the 
long  buildings  for  wintering  fowls,  smaller  ones 
for  breeding  purposes  adjacent  to  yards  neatly 
and  appropriately  constructed,  and  the  large 
packing  and  shipping  house,  together  with  the 


"Almost  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sun- 
days, sees  that  team  in  the  illustration  moving 
from  the  premises  to  an  express,  office,  loaded 
with  eggs  and  breeding  stock  for  shipment  to 
patrons  in  response  to  orders." 


A  White  Langshan  Confession. 

A  writer  in  the  Fanciers'1  Monthly  thus  con- 
fesses to  more  than  some  would  like  him  to  do, 
and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  some  of 
the  " inwardness "  of  "how  to  advertise  my 
breed,"  we  give  extracts  from  his  letter.  He 
says: 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  is  this  va- 
riety so  limited  in  numbers  when  they  are 
equally  as  hardy  as  the  blacks.  The  only  solu- 
tion that  I  have  arrived  at  is  that  the  aversion 
that  the  Chinese  have  to  white  chickens  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  small  number  of  Whites 
to  be  found.  Poultry  raisers  in  California  all 
know  that  a  white  chicken  is  unsalable  in  China- 
town unless  as  a  last  resort.  White  ducks  are 
quite  as  acceptable  to  the  heathens  as  colored 
ones  but  white  chickens  they  "  no  likee."  In 
my  opinion  the  "  sacred  bird  "  story  was  a  mere 
fancy  of  Major  Croad  or  his  friends.  However, 
the  breed  bids  fair  to  increase  and  multiply  in 
the  United  States  even  if  they  have  to  be  manu- 


happily  in  the  pursuit  of  my  hobby  I  have 
schooled  myself  to  accept  all  proven  facts  re- 
lating to  the  breed  whether  acreeable  to  pre- 
vious theories  of  what  a  pure  Langshan  should 
be  or  not. 

Yet  this  same  man  who  says  yellow  is  no  sign 
of  impurity  in  the  breed,  has  attacked  other 
person's  Langshans  for  just  what  he  says  above, 
and  he  has  before  admitted  the  yellow.  We 
say  to  our  readers  here,  as  a  protection  to- 
them— keep  off  from  the  man  who  does  the 
condest  clamoring  over  other  person's  stock 
unless  you  know  he  has  not  "an  axe  to  grind." 
Some  men  have  been  preaching  against  yellow 
legs  on  White  Langshans,  but  all  of  a  sudden 
they  admit  that  the  yellow  crops  ouVm\all  flocks 
or  may  do  so.  And  one  man,  even  admits  red 
feathers  on  Black  Langshans.  We  believe  this 
incorrect  in  regard  to  the  Blacks  as  a  breed.  In 
our  opinion  they  are  grand  birds,  and  breed 
true  to  color,  and  we  doubt  if  any  other  breeder 
in  the  country  will  admit  such  a  defect,  The 
Whites  are  not  in  the  standard,  and  we  do  not 
believe  they  will  be  accepted  favorably  by  the 
people.  We  find  them  weak  and  not  hardy. 
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large  stock  barn  "and  buildings  for  their  high 
bred  registered  Holstein  cattle  and  pure-blood 
Berkshire  swine,  all  constructed  by  the  brothers 
within  the  last  year,  and  all  arranged,  propor- 
tioned, painted  and  finished  in  a  manner  to 
please  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious.  Here 
Solomon's  proverb  was  verified:  "  There  is  that 
scattereth  yet  increaseth."  On  these  premises 
the  brothers  have  expended  money  with  a  lib- 
eral hand.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  these  improvements.  The  illus- 
tration in  this  issue  shows  some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  creations  of  the  last  year.  A  cool  spring 
upon  the  eastern  sidehill  is  made  to  discharge 
its  waters  wherever  needed  for  the  benefit  of 
poultry,  and  the  larger  stock,  upon  the  farm,  as 
well  as  for  household  convenience.  The  two 
buildings  14x100  feet,  for  wintering  fowls,  are 
monuments  to  the  exquisite  judgment  and  taste 
of  the  proprietors,  and  contain  every  device  and 
convenience  for  the  successful  breeding  of 
fowls.  These  brothers  seem  intuitively  to  un- 
derstand every  need  of  fowls,  both  for  health 
and  comfort,  together  with  all  requirements  for 
developing  the  most  perfect  stock.  All  these 
conditions  we  found  within  these  buildings  and 
yards;  and  here  is  an  illustration  of  what  years 
of  persistency  and  determination  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  fowls  and  the  necessary 
surroundings  for  their  best  development,  will 
do.  Surely,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  stock  from 
these  yards  has  found  its  way  to,  and  is  now  im- 
proving the  grade  of  poultry,  in  every  State  in 
this  Union,  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  The 
progeny  of  these  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  are 
to-day  scratching  the  soil  of  many  European 
and  Asiatic  countries,  as  well  as  crowing  defi- 
ance to  the  climate  on  many  sea-girt  islands  in 
the  Southern  Pacific. 


factured  out  of  other  white  fowls,  if  several  ru- 
mors and  the  springing  into  existence  of  large 
flocks  where  none  existed  before  are  of  any 
significance.  ■ 

The  above  confesses  that  the  Chinese  have  an 
aversion  to  white  fowls,  which  infers  that  China 
is  a  poor  place  from  which  to  get  Whites.  Then 
he  makes  the  usual  slap  at  Major  Croad  and  the 
"manufactured "  stock  (of  course  he  does  not 
manufacture  them),  and  after  all  this  "  ham- 
mering "  of  "  some  other  fellow's  stock  "  he 
meekly  says: 

I  have  been  able  to  do  this  readily  because 
my  interest  in  this  particular  fowl  has  not  been 
based  upon  mere  money  getting  but  because  of 
a  love  for  the  breed. 

Oh,  yes  !  all  for  the  "  love  of  the  breed,"  and 
not  "mere  money  getting."  Yet  this  same  man 
has  shoved  out  his  cuts  and  written  his  letters, 
the  sign  post  of  the  cuts  pointing  to  him. 

Then  he  forgets  the  above,  and  "lets  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,"  in  this  way: 

Yellow  skin,  beaks  and  bottoms  of  feet  are  an 
abomination  to  all  fanciers  of  Langshans,  in 
fact  no  other  defect  calls  forth  so  much  invec 
tive  and  excites  suspicions  of  impure  blood  like 
the  color  of  gold.  And  yet  of  itself  yellow  is 
not  an  indication  of  impurity  unless  accom- 
panied by  other  signs  in  the  fowls  themselves 
or  facts  in  the  history  of  the  fowl  and  its  ances- 
tors. Before  I  knew  as  much  about  the  breed 
as  I  do  now,  yellow  was  in  mv  mind  a  positive 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  Cochin  blood  but 


English  Poultry  Farms. 

The  English  Fanciers  Gazette  says  that  dis- 
cussions on  the  profitableness  of  poultry  keeping 
are  periodical.  They  should  prove  more  or  less 
interesting  to  Hounslow  readers  who  have  very 
little  to  amuse  themselves  with  after  business 
hours.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  is  a  poultry  keeper 
of  long  experience,  and  a  man  who  has  had  the 
subject  constantly  before  him  as  a  writer  on 
poultry  and  a  judge  at  shows,  so  his  opinions 
carry  weight.  He  says  that  after  fifty  years' 
experience  and  study  of  the  question,  he  thinks 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  poultry  farms  pure  and 
simple  will  not  pay,  as  many  have  tried  them, 
and  he  has  not  heard  of  any  lasting  success. 
Probably  Mr.  Weir  means  large  poultry  farms, 
for  many  people  who  have  kept  poultry  on  a 
small  piece  of  land,  enough  for  a  good  run,  have 
declared  they  made  satisfactory  profits.  The 
great  evil  of  poultry  farms  has  been  that  too 
many  fowls  were  kept  on  a  given  area  of  land, 
so  that  they  have  been  rendered  unhealthy.  It 
is  further  contended  by  many  people  that  poul- 
try never  pay  if  all  the  corn 'they  consume  has 
to  be  bought  for  them  ;  but  this  is  a  doubtful  as- 
sertion in  these  times  of  very  cheap  maize  and 
wheat.  Besides,  we  have  yet  to  see  a  poultry- 
farm  carried  on  in  this  country  under  the  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  success.  If  poultry- 
keepers  obtained  the  prices  paid  by  consumers 
in  large  towns  for  chickens  and  eggs,  they 
would  realize  handsome  profits.  But,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  get  much  more  than  half  prices,  and 
until  a  poultry  farm  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  system  of  direct  supply  to  consumers  In 
large  towns,  the  best  results  will  not  have  been, 
attained. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Temple,  Poeopson,  Pa.,  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association, 
sends  us  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting. 
Mr.  T.  says: 

"The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  room  of 
Thomas  J.  Egge,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th.  In  the  labsence  of  our  President,  Mr. 
Sprout,  of  Carlisle  (being  detained  at  home  on 
account  of  illness  in  the  family),  Mr.  Miller,  of 
•Carlisle,  was  called  to  preside.  Minutes  of 
meeting  held  at  Heading  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. An  interesting  report  was  read  by  the 
secretary  showing  the  working  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  past  year,  which  was  accepted  with 
thanks.  Our  treasurer,  Mr.  Vahle,  made  a  sat- 
isfactory report,  which  was  also  directed  to  be 
recorded.  An  election  for  officers  to  serve  the 
■ensuing  year  was  held,  the  result  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

President— M.  S.  Sprout. 

Vice-President— M.  E.  Miller. 

Secretary— N.  G.  Temple. 

Treasurer— E.  C.  Vahle. 
p  Directors— J.  L.  Riday,  E  I.  Hoopes,  F.  M. 
Lenker,  W.  S.  Miller  and  E.  A.  Dempwolf. 
—  Delegates  to  attend  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture—J.  L.  Nevius,  two  years  N.  G.  Temple, one 
year. 

County  Vice-rresidents— Philadelphia,  W.  H. 
Child :  Chester,  John  Stone ;  Lancaster,  A.  C. 
Treichler;  Schuylkill  I.  C.  B.  Sands;  Clarion, 
W.  J.  Scott;  Bucks,  Win.  B.  Worthington ; 
Deleware,  N.  B.  Dana;  Monroe,  Thomas  Miller: 
Allegheny,  E.  P.  Swift;  Montgomery,  F.  G. 
Bean  ;  Berks,  Charles  E.'Rhoads;  Lehigh,  B.  S. 
Koons;  Erie,  J.  C.  Colegrove;  Dauphin,  F.  W. 
Lenker. 

The  association  decided  to  hold  a  show  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  winter  of  1891-92.  The 
Board  of  Managers  and  the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  put  in  charge  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  holding  the  exhibition:  J.  L.  Bogner, 
.J.  C.  Colegrove,  B.  S.  Koons,  H.  A.  Beyler,  A. 
H.  Andres,  E.  P.  Swift.  T.  Miller,  J.  D.  Nevius, 
W.  J.  Scott,  A.  C.  Treichler,  B.  C.  Thornton,  J. 
■G.  Darlington,  A,  H.  Robinson,  C.  F.  Jenkins. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  every  poultry 
breeder  in  the  State  may  be  willing  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  it  along,  thus  in- 
suring a  successful  association,  which  shall  be 
managed  in  the  interest  of  all  those  who  join. 

This  association  was  chartered  January  7th, 
and  with  the  united  efforts  of  our  brother  fan- 
ciers throughout  these  States  we  can  hold  such 
a  show  as  Philadelphia  has  never  seen.  The 
•date  of  holding  the  exhibition  will  be  announced 
in  a  short  time.  In  the  meantime  the  secretary 
will  be  glad  to  inform  anyone  of  the  workings 
of  the  association  and  to  issue  to  all  those  who 
may  desire  to  join  a  certificate  of  membership. 

N.  G.  Temple,  Secretary. 

Poeopson,  Feb.  kth. 


Several  Important  Matters- 

A  subscriber  who  did  not  sign  his  name,  sends 
lis  the  following  questions  to  answer,  which  we 
answer  below.  He  says: 

1.  Why  do  hens  cease  laying  when  a  cold  spell 
conies  on,  or  why  is  it  that  at  an  exhibition,  few 
eggs  are  laid,  and  generally  only  on  the  first 
■day?  Has  the  hen  power  of  retention,  or  are 
the  eggs  absorbed  into  the  system?  2.  Are  the 
eggs  of  two  year  old  geese  more  fertile,  as  a 
rule,  in  comparison  to  eggs  laid  by  those  of  one 
year  old?  3.  Is  it  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
allow  a  Sebright  Bantum  Cock  to  run  with  a 
pen  of  Buff  Cochins,  if  one  is  anxious  to  secure 
thoroughbred  chicks?  4.  Are  peas  and  oats 
mixed,  good  egg  food?  I  fear  not.  as  eggs  have 
been  scarce  in  my  poultry  house  this  winter. 

In  reply  we  will  say  that  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  when  hens  are  changed  from  one  location 
to  another  it  sometimes  happens  that  egg  pro- 
duction ceases.  Whether  this  is  due  to  power 
of  retention,  or  fright,  or  effects  of  nervous  re- 
action, is  not  known.  Eggs  from  old  geese 
usually  hatch  better  than  those  from  young 
geese.  It  is  not  safe  to  keep  Bantums  with 
larger  fowls  of  any  kind.  Peas  and  oats  should 
be  excellent,  but  if  feel  too  liberally  may  cause 
the  birds  to  become  to  rat. 


Appoplexy— A  Bemedy. 

A  writer  in  the  Florida  Agriculturist  fed  too 
much  corn  until  his  hens  were  too  fat.  In  that 
hot  country  appoplexy  resulted.  He  says: 
•'Many  times  since  then  I  have  saved  the  lives 
of  over-fat  hens  by  a  simple  operation.  When 
the  bird  falls  take  a  sharp-pointed  knife  or 
lancet,  raise  the  wing  and  you  will  observe  a 
large  vein,  make  a  small  puncture  and  let  it 
bleed  well,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  soon 
that  fowl  will  be  scratching  about  as  if  nothing 
had  occuered. 


The  Incubator  and  Brooder  Business. 


A  certain  party  having  published  that  the 
"broiler  business  was  'busted.'"  was  not  very 
well  posted  in  regard  to  his  statements.  Mr.  A. 
F.  Cooper,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  who  is  the  manager 
for  the  Prairie  State  Incubator  Company,  sends 
a  letter,  which  we  give  below,  showing  the  busi- 
ness done  in  incubators  for  one  month,  and  the 
interest  taken  by  all  in  the  use  of  incubators 
and  brooders.  He  says: 

While  I  have  been  in  the  machine  business, 
more  or  less,  for  the  past  eight  years,  up  to  date, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  have  never 
written  one  word  for  publication  regarding  the 
business,  and  it  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to 
boast  or  brag  of  what  we  are  doing,  for  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  other  manufacturers 
who  are  having  fully  as  large  a  trade.  Still  we 
are  well  satisfied  with  what  we  are  doing,  and  for 
the  past  month,  February,  the  shortest  in  the 
year,  we  are  able  to  record  the  following  sales: 
W.  Va.,  1;  Penna.,  35;  Mass.,  4;  N.  Y.,  11;  Ind., 
1;  N.  J.,  5;  Ga.,  2;  III.,  1;  Va.,  2;  Del.,  1;  Ohio 
2;  Fla..  2;  N.  H.,  2;  Md.,  3;  Vt.,  4;  Ala.,  1; 
Conn..  2;  Col.,  2;  Total,  81.  Out  of  this  number 
fifty-seven  were  incubators  and  the  balance 
brooders.  Then  we  have  sold  nine  Bramhall 
heaters,  for  brooding  house  purposes,  and  fur- 
nished piping  for  four  brooding  houses,  varying 
from  sixty  to  ninety  feet.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  sole  reason  I  send  the  above  statement  to 
you  is  this  :  I  know  full  well  how  hard  you 
have  labored  in  the  past  to  show  people  there 
was  money  in  the  broiler  buisness  (when 
properly  conducted,)  and  how  one  of  your 
opponents  published,  broad  cast,  that  the  broiler 
business  was  "busted,"  and  how  so  many  said: 
"I  knew  it;"  "I  told  you  so,"  etc.,  and  "If  you 
wanted  to  make  any  money  out  of  chickens  get 
250  hens"  as  "there  was  considerable  more 
money  to  be  made  out  of  them  than  there  was 
in  the  best  equipped  broiler  establishment  in 
the  country."  The  above  will  go  to  show  that 
people  are  still  buying  machines,  and  have  not 
lost  faith  in  the  business  yet.  And  further, 
many  of  our  sales  are  made  to  old  customers, 
who  increase  their  capacity  every  year.  Prices 
for  broilers  this  season  have  been  a  little  higher 
than  they  have  been  for  the  past  two  or  three 
seasons. 

Mr,  Cooper  should  bear  in  mind  that  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  The  "250-hen  man"  is  now 
employed  by  an  incubator  company,  and  the 
way  he  is  "whooping  it  up"  for  his  employers, 
and  forgetting  those  250  hens,  is  marvelous. 
Much  depends  on  which  side  the  cold  winds 
blow.  Good  reports  can  also  be  given  by  the 
other  incubator  manufacturers.  The  incubator 
has  come  to  stay,  and  is  one  of  the  fixtures  of 
the  poultry  business. 


Ventilation  and  Dampness. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Tiffany,  Marilla,  (no  State  men- 
tioned) has  the  following  advice  to  give  on 
dampness  and  ventilation,  matters  that  are 
very  important.  He  says : 

I  wish  to  say  to  those  contemplating  building 
tight  poultry  houses  to  take  their  choice,  to 
either  ventilate,  or  fail  in  the  business.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  for  the  last  seven  years, 
with  good  success.  This  winter  I  have  kept 
ninety  hens  in  a  house  twelve  by  forty-eight, 
with  poor  success,  because  my  house  was  not 
ventilated,  and  consequently  too  damp.  I  think 
I  have  now  the  best  system  of  ventilation  in 
existence.  There  is  perfect  ventilation,  and  no 
chance  for  draughts  whatever.  It  is  this ;  my 
house  being  gable  roof,  I  nailed  collar  beams  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafters,  at  the  top  of  the  plates, 
and  three  inch  strips  to  these,  seven  inches 
apart,  putting  six  or  eight  inches  of  straw  on 
top  of  the  strips,  settling  the  straw  as  close  as 
possible,  and  a  four  inch  square  tube  in  the 
ritlge.  It  works  well  for  me. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  Can  I  keep 
hens  and  have  them  do  well  under  one  con- 
tinuous roof,  with  tight  board  partitions  be- 
tween each  pen  ;  the  pens  to  be  ten  by  thirteen 
feet,  with  fifteen  hens  in  a  pen,  with  yards  ten 
by  seventy-five  feet.  Or.  will  they  do  the  best 
in  entirely  separate  houses? 

Ventilation  is  always  desirable,  but  to  venti- 
late without  draught  is  the  problem  to  solve, 
Mr.  T.  gives  his  method,  which  is  excellent. 
Something  depends  on  the  weather  and  on  the 
house.  New  houses  are  nearly  always  damp. 
Tarred  paper  does  not  protect  the  walls  unless 
dry  air  can  carry  off  the  moisture. 

In  regard  to  the  inquiry  above  we  will  state 
that  the  use  of  one  continuous  building,  as 
suggested,  is  feasible.  In  fact  such  buildings 
are  in  use  over  the  whole  countrv. 


Mistakes  in  Breeding: 

The  real  value  of  a  breed  is  the  production  of 
egf  s  and  meat,  and  the  greater  the  reputation 
of  a  breed  as  a  layer  and  market  fowl,  the 
greater  the  demand  for  it  by  the  people .  While 
the  breeders  have  done  more  to  fix  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  breeds  than  ihe  farmers,  yet  the 
the  breedors  have  made  some  grevious  mistakes 
in  exacting  toomunh.  Fo  instance,  it  will  dis- 
qualify a  Brown  Leghorn  if  even  a  small  speck 
of  white  is  seen  on  the  wings  or  any  portion  of 
the  body,  except  at  the  roots  of  the  tail.  This 
disqualification  would  not  be  too  severe  if  white 
was  discarded,  but  the  line  is  drawn  so  closely 
to  the  requirements  that  even  a  grey  speck  as 
large  as  a  pin  head  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
bird. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  exaction?  It  com- 
pels breeders  to  ignore  the  most  vigorous  birds 
and  sacrifice  character  to  plumage.  No  matter 
how  productive  a  strain  may  be,  or  how  profit- 
able the  flock  proves  if  the  members  have  the 
least  speck  of  white  on  the  plumage  they  are 
debarred  from  the  show  room,  although  such 
birds  may  produce  progeny  containing  a  few 
show  birds.  The  may  be  pure  bred  Leg- 
horns without  the  least  admixture  of  for- 
eign blood,  yet  they  are  placed  aside  to  be 
ranked  along  with  the  common  scrubs,  simply 
to  conffim  the  foolish  law  that  has  nothing  to 
commend  it  to  any  one. 

The  Brahmas.  one  of  the  best  breeds  we  have, 
is  being  gradually  changed  in  shape  to  secure  a 
hravier-feathtred  middle  toe,  yet  the  toe  of  the 
Brahma  has  no  more  to  do  with  its  laying  quali- 
ties than  if  entirely  absent,  and,  if  anything,  the 
heavy  feathering  is  a  nuisance,  especially  in 
wet  weather.  All  the  advantages  of  the  breed 
—prolificacy  and  market  quality— are  sacri- 
ficed to  secure  valuable  specimens  for  the  show 
room. 

These  exactions  compel  all  to  breed  true  to 
color,  and  keep  the  breeds  within  the  bounds  of 
purity,  but  they  are  too  exacting,  bearing  only 
upon  plumage,  no  regard  being  had  to  the 
vigor  and  prolificacy  of  the  breed,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  some  of  the  finest  and  best 
birds  we  have  seen  have  been  sacrificed  for 
lack  of  some  useless  insignificant  show  room 
characteristic.  Such  a  course  if  continued,  will 
result  in  gradual  deterioration  of  our  flocks. 
There  should  be  disqualifications,  but  they 
should  be  broad  and  glaring,  and  not  such  as 
require  close  search.  Disqualification  should 
relate  only  to  such  defects  as  indicate  impurity 
of  the  brood.  When  birds  are  raised  to  gratify 
fanciers  only  the  result  will  not  be  so  favorable 
to  utility  and  profit  to  the  people  in  general,— 
Mirror. 


One  of  Those  Problems. 

A  California  lady  writes  us  the  following  let- 
ter, in  which  she  desires  us  to  just  tell  her  all 
in  a  lump.  She  says: 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  poultry.  I  am 
just  commencing  in  poultry.  I  wish  you  would 
inform  me  which  are  the  best  large  hens  of  all, 
and  advise  me  how  to  start  in  the  business  and 
make  it  pay,  as  I  am  very  green  about  it,  and 
never  kept  hens  before,  having  always  lived  in 
a  city. 

The  lady's  intentions  were  of  the  best,  and 
her  request  is  no  doubt  that  of  one  who  sup- 
posed we  could  oblige  her.  But,  unfortunately 
for  her,  and  for  us  all,  just  how  to  make  the 
business  pay  is  what  we  are  trying  to  learn.  No 
two  farms  are  alike,  no  two  persons,  no  two 
hens,  no  conditions  of  climate,  etc.  While  we 
may  be  able  to  assist,  with  the  aid  of  our  readers, 
yet  each  one  is  surrounded  with  circumstances 
that  compel  him  or  her  to  work  and  learn.  We 
would  cheerfully  oblige  the  lady  if  we  could. 


Poultry  and  the  Farm  Boys. 

How  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm.  We  will 
venture  to  assert  that  if  each  boy  is  given  a 
flock  of  fowls,  if  only  Bantams,  and  he  alone 
have  the  management,  and  the  receipts,— a 
very  important  adjunct— the  flock  of  fowls  will 
cause  the  boy  to  take  an  interest  in  farming 
from  the  start.  Let  him  become  accustomed  to 
the  breed  and  he  will  soon  learn  the  points  of  all 
breeds.  And  he  will  not  stop  there.  He  will 
aim  to  know  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses 
and  hogs.  He  will  look  forward  to  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  country  fairs,  and  strive  to  win 
prizes.  He  will  have  a  love  for  the  farm  bred 
in  him  from  the  start,  and  when  he  is  a  man  he 
will  yearn  for  the  happy  days  spent  on  the  farm, 
and  will  get  back  to  it  if  he  can.  should  he  be 
induced  away.  When  one  becomes  interested 
in  poultry  on  the  farm  he  becomes  educated  to  an 
interest  in  everything  else.  As  soon  as  your 
boy  can  manage  them,  give  him  a  few  Bantams, 
and  after  he  is  older,  start  him  with  some  pure 
breed  of  standard  size.  It  is  the  best  plan  for 
teaching  the  boy  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
— Mirror. 
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Rotten  Potatoes  Injurious. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Miller,  Artesia,  California,  noticing 
the  complaint  of  a  reader  regarding  the  loss  of 
his  fowls,  sends  us  the  following,  which  may  be 
valuable  to  some.  She  says : 

I  think  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Armstrong's  hens 
was  that  they  had  access  to  rotten  potatoes. 
Some  years  ago  we  lost  a  nice  flock  from  that 
cause,  and  the  symptoms  were  the  same  as  he 
describes.  There  may  be  some  readers  of  the 
Poult kt  Keeper  who  do  not  know  that 
pumpkin  seed  will  kill  fowls.  That  I  also 
learned  by  dear  experience. 

Mrs.  M.,  not  only  condemns  rotten  potatoes 
but  pumpkin  seeds  also.  As  we  have  never  had 
occasion  to  make  investigations  regarding  the 
effects  of  such  substances  we  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  other  reader  whose  experience 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  M.  Her  letter 
shows  the  value  of  the  aid  given  us  by  our  read- 
ers. The  readers  nearly  edit  this  paper,  which 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  as  we  seldom  have  less 
than  fifty  letters  a  month  from  readers,  and  of- 
ten close  on  to  a  hundred. 


Green  Oats  and  Eye. 

A  subscriber  asks  an  important  question  re- 
garding green  oats  (growing)  and  rye,  and  in 
regard  to  curing  such  food  for  winter  use.  He 
says : 

Is  green  oats  as  good  as  clover  hay  for  hens, 
and  what  time  ought  it  to  be  cut.  Is  rye  good 
also.  I  believe  if  it  was  cut  when  green  and 
well  cured,  it  would  make  a  good  feed  in  winter 
for  hens. 

"When  young  grass,  rye,  or  oats  are  cut  before 
making  much  growth  it  is  watery  and  contains 
but  little  nutrition,  too  much  of  such  food  caus- 
ing the  hens  to  have  scours.  Many  persons 
have  been  disappointed  in  confining  their  fowls 
on  young  rye  as  an  exclusive  food.  It  is  ex- 
cellent as  a  dietary  food,  but  all  very  young 
grass  is  mostly  water.  We  do  not  advise  cutting 
such  for  winter  use,  but  we  can  truly  say  that  if 
oats  are  grown,  and  the  crop  cut  when  the  grain 
is  in  the  milky  stage  the  nutritive  matter,  on 
its  way  to  fill  out  the  grain,  will  be  arrested  in 
the  stalk,  so  that,  when  cured,  t'ne  whole  stalk 
(with  the  grain)  if  cured,  stored  in  the  barn, 
and  cut  fine  with  a  cutter,  will  make  excellent 
food  for  the  hens.  The  oats  should  be  cut  green, 
just  as  the  seed  heads  begin  to  form. 


Testing  Eggs. 

A  simple  method  is  to  encircle  the  egg  with 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
holding  the  egg  lengthwise  between  a  strong 
light,  as  of  a  candle  or  kerosene  lamp.  In  seven 
days  from  the  time  setting  began  the  difference 
between  the  fertile  and  unfertile  egg  is  appar- 
ent even  to  an  inexperienced  eye.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  clear  egg  can  easily  be  ascertained  by 
looking  through  a  new  layed  egg.  Those  which 
are  unfertile  will  present  precisely  this  appear- 
ance at  any  period  of  incubation. 

The  fertile  eggs  Will  by  the  seventh  day  have 
become  opaque,  as  to  a  great  part  of  their  sur- 
face, while  those  which  have  developed  for  a 
few  days  in  which  the  germ  has  then  died  will 
be  found  to  show  a  circle  of  blood  adhering  to 
one  part  of  the  shell.  These  are  what  is  known 
as  addled  eggs. 

A  "clear  egg"  is  one  which  has  never  been  fer 
tilized,  and  in  which  consequently  there  is  no 
germ  capable  of  development.  Such  an  egg  even 
after  three  weeks'  incubation  would  only  be- 
come musty,  and  if  taken  out  at  the  seventh 
day  is  quite  fit  for  cooking  purposes,  if  desired 
It  is  best,  however,  to  keep  them  to  form  a  part 
of  the  food  of  the  young  chickens  when  hatched. 
A  "rotten  egg"  is  one  in  which  the  embryo  has 
partly  developed,  but  has  subsequently  died, 
owing  either  to  want  of  vitality  or  to  improper 
incubation.  Such  eggs  have  been  duly  fertil- 
ized, and  a  purchaser  is  not  entitled  to  have 
them  replaced  by  others  under  the  usual  form- 
ula "unfertile  eggs  replaced." 

The  time  a  hen  should  be  allowed  to  be  absent 
from  the  nest  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
weather.  In  very  cold  weather  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  ample,  but  in  the  summer  half  an  hour 


is  not  too  much.  If  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  hens  to  become  wet  by  running  through  the 
damp  grass  or  the  like,  and  the  weather  is  dry, 
it  may  be  found  advantageous  during  the  last 
week  of  incubation  to  cover  the  eggs  with  a 
flannel  cloth  wrung  out  in  hot  water  during  the 
time  the  hen  is  absent  from  the  nest.  If  the  sit- 
uation is  very  dry,  a  bowl  of  warm  water  may 
be  poured  or  sprinkled  about  the  nest  about  the 
nineteenth  day  of  incubation. 

A  test  frequently  adopted  about  the  nine- 
teenth day  is  swimming  the  eggs  in  warm 

ater.  This  can  best  be  done  in  a  straight 
sided  dish  or  tub  capable  of  holding  four  or  five 
inches  of  water,  which  should  be  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  104°  to  106°.  I  prefer  when  testing  the 
eggs  in  this  way  not  to  do  so  when  the  hen  is  off 
feeding,  but  to  take  them  from  under  her  at 
night,  so  that  they  may  be  at  once  returned  to 
the  heat  of  her  body,  when  taken  out  of  the 
water.  The  eggs  may  be  taken  all  together 
from  under  the  hen  and  placed  in  water ;  they 
will  then,  if  they  contain  live  chicks,  almost  im- 
mediately begin  to  bob  about  in  a  curious  way. 
This  is  caused  by  the  movements  of  the  chick- 
ens in  the  eggs  altering  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
them. 

Those  eggs  which  contain  dead  chickens  will 
usually  sink,  though  this  is  not  an  invariable 
rule,  and  I  have  often  known  eggs  which  sank 
to  move  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  after- 
wards produce  live  chickens.  I  do  not  leave  the 
eggs  more  than  five  minutes  in  the  water,  care- 
fully taking  out  each  one  as  it  shows  signs  of 
life,  and  placing  it  under  the  hen.  I  usually 
look  through  those  that  do  not  show  signs  of 
life,  to  see  if  there  are  any  clear  ones  which 
have  been  overlooked  at  the  first  testing  amongst 
them,  or  if  they  are  partly  transparent,  thus  in- 
dicating that  they  contain  dead  chickens. 
These,  of  course,  are  rejected,  but  those  which 
are  quite  opaque,  except  tor  the  airbuble  atone 
end,  are  simply  marked  round  with  a  pencil, and 
again  placed  under  the  hen  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  any  chance  of  life  which  they  may 
have.  I  do  this  because  I  have  sometimes 
found  that  eggs  which  have  accidently  got  left 
out  in  the  cold  at  some  period  of  incubation, 
have  had  their  development  delayed  by  this, and 
consequently  have  not  shown  signs  of  vitality  at 
this  period.  These  eggs  may,  perhaps,  hatch 
out  a  day  or  two  after  the  others. 

Many  good  eggs  are  sacrificed  by  beginners 
from  an  erroneous  impression  that  if  they  once 
get  cold  during_  the  period  of  incubation  all 
chance  of  hatching  them  out  is  lost.  This  is 
quite  a  mistake.  I  have  known  hens  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  nest  for  as  long  as  twelve  hours, 
and  yet  hatch  out  a  fair  proportion  of  chickens, 
while  as  an  extreme  example  of  what  is  possible 
in  this  way,  I  may  note  that  I  once  placed  some 
eggs  in  a  bucket  of  water  to  wash  them,  on 
about  the  fourteenth  day  of  incubation,  started 
hurriedly  for  town,  forgetting  all  about  them, 
and  on  coming  home  six  hours  afterwards, found 
them  still  in  the  water.  I  concluded  that  they 
were  done  for,  and  opened  one  of  them  to  see 
what  stage  they  had  reached.  To  my  surprise 
blood  flowed,  thus  indicating  that  there  was 
still  life  in  the;embryo.  The  remaining  eggs  were 
again  placed  under  the  hen  and  produced  a  fair 
proportion  of  chickens,  though  some  had  been 
killed  by  their  bath.  In  floating  the  eggs,  care 
must  be  taken  that  no' chipped  ones  are  put  in 
the  water,  as  we  have  known  chickens  to  be  ac- 
cidentally drowned  in  this  way,— Alex.Comyns. 


possesses  a  value  beyond  its  use  for  ordinary 
purposes.  A  Jersey  calf,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  noted  herd  may  be  con- 
structed, could  not  be  bought  except  at  a  very 
high  price;  but  the  butcher  would  not  pay  a. 
penny  per  pound  more  for  it  as  veal .  The  animal 
comes  from  an  egg,  which  is  hatched  by  heat  at 
a  regular  temperature,  inside  the  body,  while 
the  chick  comes  from  an  egg,  but  hatched  out- 
side the  body.  Man,  all  animals,  and  some- 
kinds  of  fishes,  are  hatched  from  eggs,  strange- 
as  it  may  seem,  but  under  different  systems- 
from  that  pertaining  to  fowls.  Mammals  bring 
forth  their  young  ready  hatched,  but  fowls 
bring  forth  their  young  and  hatch  them  after- 
wards. A  wise  provision  of  nature  thus  admits 
of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  birds,  which 
would  be  an  impossibility  were  the  young 
produced  the  same  as  with  animals.  The 
hog,  cat,  dog,  and  other  animals  are  capable 
of  producing  more  than  one  young  at  the  same 
timerbut  they  must  provide  nourishment  for 
them  by  converting  food  into  milk.  Birds  feed 
their  young  with  the  food  in  its  natural  con- 
dition, and  are  not  capable  of  nourishing  a 
brood  within  the  body  during  the  process  of 
development. 

The  egg,  then,  being  the  product  of  the  pa- 
rents, represents  the  young  of  such,  and  should 
be  valued  accordingto  the  worth  of  the  parents. 
It  matters  not  from  what  breed  of  fowls  the 
eggs  may  come  if  they  are  intended  for  the 
table,  for  the  price  may  be  regulated  by  its 
domestic  uses, but  in  purchasing  eggs  for  sitting 
purposes  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  contain 
the  germs  of  something  grander  and  more 
beautiful  than  the_common  scrubs  that  have  no 
name  nor  family  lineage. 


Buying  Eggs. 

"What!  $5  a  sitting  for  eggs?"  says  the  buyer. 
'I  can  get  them  all  around  me  for  twenty  five 
cents  a  dozen."  So  far  the  buyer  is  correct. 
Nobody  wishes  to  pay  $5  for  thirteen  eggs,  but 
is  the  buyer,  when  he  wishes  to  purchase,  desi- 
rous of  eggs  or  stock?  Eggs  contain  the  germs  of 
future  offspring.  An  egg  is  but  the  temporary 
receptacle  of  that  which  must  be  warmed  "into 
something  else.  The  egg,  as  a  substance,  has 
only  a  nominal  value,  but  the  egg,  as  the  means 
of  procuring  a  noted  strain  of  superior  fowls, 


Model  Motive  Power. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Compauy  has  re- 
cently placed,  in  service  on  its  fast  trains  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, three  new  engines  which  are  doubtless  the  finest 
and  fastest  ever  built  in  this  country.  These  new 
flyers  have  driving  wheels  six  feet,  six  inches  high 
and  cylinders  twenty  inches  by  twenty-four.  The 
large  cylinders  give  them  tremendous  powerand  the 
high  drivers  protect  the  machinery  from  the  rack 
and  strain  Incident  to  driving  smaller  engines  at 
great  speed.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
speed  to  which  these  new  marvels  may  be  driven  and 
they  skim  over  the  rails  as  smoothly  as  a  swallow 
over  a  lake. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  motive  power  of  the 
company  is  a  consignment  of  eight  powerful,  ten 
|  wheel  passenger  engines,  designed  for  service 'on  the 
mountain  divisions.  These  are  the  heaviest  ten  wheel 
|  engines  ever  constructed,  weighing  sixty-seven"  and 
!  one-half  tons.  They  have  driving  wheels  six  feet 
two  inches  high  and  cylinders  twenty-one  inches  by 
I  twenty-six.    One  of  these  machines  performs  the 
I  work  heretofore  requiring  two  of  the  ordinary  class 
j  and  they  take  the  heavy  through  express  trains  up 
the  mountain  grades  quickly  and  with  perfect  ease. 

The  Mt.  Clare  shops  of  the  company  have  recently 
completed  an  order  for  ten  switch  engines  of  the 
highest  type,  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  up  a 
train  equal  to  the  full  drawing  power  of  a  consolida- 
tion freight  engine.  Also  three  new  heavy  eight 
|  wheel  pasjfeiger  engines,  having  driving  wheels  five- 
feet  eight  inches,  and  cylinders  twenty  inches  by 
twenty  four.  These  engines  are  now  doing  excellent 
work;  they  are  very  powerful  aud  susceptible  of 
great  speed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  company  has  now 
unde  ■  construction  at  its  Mt.  Clare  Shops  ten  power- 
ful ten  wheel  engines  designed  for  fast  freight  ser- 
vice and  for  heavy  passenger  trains  on  occasion,  also 
twelve  consolidation  freight  engines  of  great  power. 

These  additions  to  its  motive  power  are  in  line 
w'th  the  other  great  improvements  constantly  being 
made  in  the  general  betterment  of  the  B.  &  O.  prop- 
erty bv  its  present  management,  which  have  been 
noted  by  the  press  from  time  to  time,  and  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  company 
indicates  that  the  public  is  quick  to  recognize  the 
present  and  constantly  increasing  efficiency  of  its 
train  service. 


Transfer  of  Interest.—  As  will  be  seen  by  ad- 
vertisement elsewhere,  I  have  transferred  my  poultry 
business  to  Wm.  J.  Schauble,  of  Erie,  Pa.  While 
thanking  my  numerous  patrons  for  their  kind  con- 
sideration of  my  stock,  I  would  ask  that  they  extend 
the  same  to  my  successor,  who  has  bred  the  White 
Minoreas  a  number  of  years,  and  who  will,  I  fe«l  <=ure, 
by  honest  representation  and  square  dealing,  merit 
the  custom  that  may  be  extended  to  him. 

JESSE  ROBERTS. 
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IS 


6end  quickly  (10c.  silver) 
for  finest  book  of  poultry, 
live    stock,   fancy  and 
comic  cuts.  This  amount 
L  credited  on  order.  Jno. 
T  W.  Canehey,  90  4th 
"    Av., Pittsburg,  Pa.  En- 
grav'  g,prinV  ff,elecfng. 


CDn  MP  I A  F°r  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Or  UHUlRi Pharmacy.   Boertcke  .V  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St. ,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 


EGGS  *  FOWLS 

FAR  CAI  P  From  50  Varieties. Lare- 
LafiSUHSSert  Range  In  the  West. 

My  fowls  won  over  800  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7  State  shows  last  fall .  For  full  descrip- 
tion send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get  the 
finest  illus'd  catalogue  out,  8x  u,  32  pages. 
CHAS.  CAMMERDINGEB,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


POULTRY 
MARKER 


By  mail  on  receipt  of  25c. 
01  Poultry  specialties. 


Send  for  catalogue 
Caponizing  tools  of 
every  description,  with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ing tubes,  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
poultry  killing  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti- 
feather  pullers,  gapes  exterminators-  egg 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc. 
H.Wigmore,107S.8tli  St.,P£rila.,Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES, 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coflfees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Go]  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
.  .  .  .  Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vosey  St. ,  New  York. 


STANDARD 
li  ROOF  VUG 


. TRADE. rA^RK 


paAN  be  applied  b 
vrany  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
$1.50  per  100  square 
feet  WithCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
1  lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


WIRE  NETTING  FENCE. 

2  Incb,  So.  19.—  24    36    48    60    72  inch. 

Per  150 ft. Roll. —$1.88  $2.81  $3.75  $4.69  $5.63 

One  inch  No. 20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  price. 
Our  nettings  are  the  heaviest  and  best  made. 
Write  for  Special  Discounts  for  five  or  more  rolls. 

P.  DURYEE  &  CO., 

70  Vesey  St.,      -      -      New  York. 


North  Georgetown,  ©.,  Dec.  14, 1890. 

P,  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,N.  Y.: 

Deab  Sin.— The  trio  of  Indian  Games  arrived 
last  evening  in  excellent  condition.  They  met  a  host 
of  admirers  here.  Every  person  apparently  was 
pleased  to  see  the  beautiful  trio  so  fresn  from  the  Old 
Country  looking  so  bright  and  cheerful,  and  relish- 
ing their  first  supper  in  the  new  house  with  such  a 
good  appetite.  They  looked  as  nice  and  clean  as  a 
new  pin  in  their  elegant  new  coop.  Thanks  for  your 
care  and  promptness. 

Very  respectfully, 

Abram  Miller. 

P.  S.— You  disappointed  me  only  in  one  thing.  You 
sent  me  hetter  birds  than  I  expected. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUR  l- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months,  l'rices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at "27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines, Clr,  Jas.  Rankin, South  Easton,  Mara. 


G 


ape  "Worms  —3  silver  gape  worm  extractors  for  25c. 
Unequalled.  Dr.Wm.Hallowell, Bavisville, Pa. 


Here's  Your  Chance.— Eggs  from  prize-winners. 
P. Rocks,  13  for$l;  26for|1.50.  Eggs  guarant'd- 
Corres.  solicited.     Mrs.  C.  ILuonl,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 


ALBERT  W.  ANDREWS,  breeds  D.  Brams.,  W. 
and  P. Rocks  and  B. Legs.  Birds  for  sale,  and 
eggs  $2  per  15.  17  Catherine  St.,  W  orcester,  Mass. 


James  Ii.  Shields, Washington,  N.  J., offers 
fowls  of  all  the  leading  varieties  tor  sale.  Also 
eggs  in  Season.  Stock  guaranteed  pure,  and  satis- 
faction given  to  all.  Write  wants. 


CLIMAX  INCUBATOR. 

New  principles  of  regulation,  simple,  durable  and 
positive  in  action.  Impossible  to  overheat  egg  cham- 
ber. No  batteries,  no  thermostatic  bar,  no  float  to  bind, 
no  extinguishers  to  catch  or  gum  up.  All  parts  of  reg- 
ulator in  full  view.  First-class;  moderate  price.  Cir. 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  CO.,  West  Fitchburg.Mass. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union .  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  $10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  00.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  $16.00. 

Catalogue  Free. 
ATLANTIC  CITY,      -        -     New  Jersey. 


Finclt  TTy>g»  ZXoudazis. 

23  years  continuous  breeding.  15  years  to  the  front 
at  the  great  shows  of  America.  For  1891 :  A  clean 
sweep  of  all  the  1st  and  specials  at  Charleston, 
S.C., and  New  York  City.  Send  for  circular.  Eggs 
S3  per  13;  $5  per  26.   Stock  for  sale  in  the  fall. 

DANIEL  PINCKNY,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 


Black  LANGSHANS.  IYSINORCASWhMe 


Ind.  Games,  eggs  J 


Black 

I  per  15:  W.Langs.,  eggs  S5  per  15. 


DUrnilAC  $3.00  ner  15  TppO  Send  stamp  for 
A  !1  L  U  Pi  A  O  $5.00  per  30  t  U  U  Catalogue. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Pottsville,  Pa 


improved  Simplicity  ttATCHSR; 

•  ABSOLUTELY  S__r  S53i;,.*T'H-3 

HI  fcvow  Machine  y-'  s-a?t:ci  > 

SET '^''L/ 'IS  -?1!  5^;  KL:.  ?:J>'uO: v- >~^>  ?.5  \3>^2.- 
;r,!.oV"5'jMfif,cPouirrv.v'V  VONCl/llN lKUBATCRC°-  Z^^OZ- 


TIDE-WATER  OIL  COMPANY, 

38  N.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Refiners  and  Mannfactnrers  of  all  Known 
Petroleum  Products, 

Offer  their '  'Chester  A '  'brand  of  high  fire- test  hurning 
oil  as  specially  adapted  for  nse  in  incubators,  by 

reason  of  its  safety,  freedom  from  odor  and  excellent 
burning  qualities.  Does  not  crust  the  wick.  Recom- 
mended by  insurance  companies.  Burns  in  any  kind 
of  lamp  or  oil  stove.  The  best  illuminating  oil  in  the 
market.  Price  in  barrels  (subject  to  market  changes) 
10c .  per  gallon,  free  on  board  Philadelphia  or  Jsev/ 
York.   Cheap,  economical  and  effectual. 


KNAPP  BEOS. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

AT  THE  HEAD! 

CHAMPIONS    OF    THE  WORLD, 

Nearly  a  clean  sweep  on  both  varieties  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  1891,  winning  7  of 
the  10  First  Prizes  offered;  5  Second,  3  Third,  and  3 
Fourth  Prizes,  including  the  Grand  Sweepstake 
Special  Prizes  on  both  varieties  for^the  largest 
and  best  display,  for  the  best  male  bird  in  the 
Spanish  class,  for  best  Breeding  Pen,  also  for  the  best 
two  cocks,  two  cockerels,  t  wo  hens,  and  two  pullets. 
This,  with  their  unequalled  record  since  1883,  places 
the  Knapp  Bros,  strain  without  a  rival.  Cockerels, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  at  very  reasonable  prices 
for  quality  of  stock.  Eggs  from  our  Prize  Matings 
(the  best  m  America),  $3.00  for  13,  $5.00  for  26.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  highest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder,  of  any 
variety.   Address  us  at 

BOX  501,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


f>  A  Var.  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Eggs  $1  per  13.  P.  E. 
Ark  and  B.  Leghorn  eggs  $5  per  100.  Circular  free, 

J.  W.  MILLER,  CRAIGHEAD,  Pa. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture/* 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture- 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and* 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty- 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTlf 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  sen* 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the- 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  5f> 
cents  each . 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 

TBS 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,  Mocking  Birds,. 
Red  Birds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Birds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  Gold  Fish,  Globes,  Aquariums, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  supplies.  Eggs  fop 
hatching.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


H,  W,  VAHLE, 


319  Market  St.,  and  46  N.  9th  St.s 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THF  EUREKA  POULTRY  CO, 

PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

Breeders  of  Thoroughbred 

POUIjTRY. 

20  of  the  Leading  Varieties.  1,000 
Birds  to  select  from.  Also 

Mastiff  Dogs  and  Ferrets. 

State  your  wants  and  ask  us  for 
prices. 

Send  Two-Cent  Stamp  for  Catalogue  and- 
Sectional  Views  of  our  Farm. 


Breeds  America's  Leading  Prize  Winners^ 
3Pl3rm.0-u.tl1  Roclis, 

(Barred  and  White.) 

Wyandottos, 

(Silver,  White  and  Golden.) 
More  prizes  awarded  this  strain  than  all  others- 
combined.     Selected   Rreeding  Birds  and? 
EGGS  for  sale.  Illustrated catalogueof  America's 
greatest  poultry  farm  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Lock  1{«*  1.  LANCASTER,  MASS. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  NECESSITY  CLOVER  CUTTER 

Is,  without  exception,  the  best  cutter  made.  It  has  an  adjustable  self- 
feed;  can  be  easily  changed  to  cut  any  length  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
and  one-fourth  inches.  Castings  are  of  best  gray  iron  and  knives  of 
best  tool  steel.  This  machine  is  not  a  five  or  ten  pound  "Toy," 
but  a  practical  Clover  Cutter,  weighing  fifty-five  pounds.  It  will  cut 
faster  than  any  other  cutter,  and  is  strong,  durable,  and  light-running. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  also- 
make  large  Feed  Cutters  for  stock.  Circulars  and  testimonials  giving.- 
full  particulars  on  application. 

NECESSITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Dawson, 
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INQUIRIES. 

M.  W.  H.,  Fremont,  O.— In  the  absence  of 
■■clover  for  laying  hens,  will  the  following  make 
good  feed  for  them?  Good  green  timothy,  cut 
fine,  one-half;  oats,  one  quarter;  bran",  one- 
quarter,  dampened  with  boiling  water,  and 
■covered  and  let  steam  (not  on  stove),  one-half 
hour,  then  fed  warm  for  breakfast.  No  dinner. 
Corn  one-third,  oats  two-thirds,  fed  dry  for  sup- 
per. 

We  think  the  mixture  should  give  good  re- 
sults. 

A.  L.  H.,  Vienna,  111.— Is  there  any  money  in 
-capons? 

Yes;  they  now  sell  at  about  twenty-five  cents 
■per  pound . 

P.  S.,  Metuchen,  N.  Y. — Is  it  "  Wyandott,"  or 
"  Wyandotte,"— how  spelled? 

"  Wyandotte  "  is  the  term  usually  accepted, 
and  is  the  original  form. 

W.  P.  C,  New  York  City.— Is  an  egg-bound 
hen  fit  to  eat? 
Yes. 

G.  W.  A.,  Greenfield.Ohio.— 1.  Is  the  Plymouth 
3tock  a  a  made  chicken ;  if  so,  from  what?  2.  Is 
Buff  Leghorn  a  good  cross  on  Buff  Cochin? 

1.  There  are  several  original  strains  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Some  contend  that  they  origin- 
ate from  the  Dominique,  Partridge  Cochin,  and 
Black  Java,  about  twenty  years  ago.  2.  Yes. 

S.  J.  F.,  Centrevillejowa.— 1.  How  many  spikes 
-should  be  on  the  comb  of  a  Leghorn?  2.  Do 
mites  or  lice  harbor  about  a  hen  house  in  win- 
ter, and  prey  the  following  summer?  3.  When 
the  comb  is  first  frozen  is  there  anything  that 
will  restore  it?  4.  Does  a  brownish,  or  tan  color 
-about  the  head  or  back  disqualify  a  Leghorn? 
5.  How  do  the  Red  Caps  compare  in  size  with 
the  Leghorns?  6.  Which  are  the  best  layers? 
7.  Are  Black  Spanish  better  than  the  Leghorns 
for  laying? 

1.  Five.  2  Yes.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  Red  Caps 
are  a  little  larger.  6.  They  are  equal.  7.  About 
the  same. 

J.  W.  S.,  Temple,  Indiana.— Do  you  know 
-.spongia  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  roup? 

We  do  not.  There  is  no  sure  cure  known. 

W.  C.  L.,  Richmond,  Va.— 1.  Is  canary,  flax, 
diemp,  and  millet  seed  good  for  young  chicks? 
■2.  Would  like  for  some  of  your  subscribers  to 
give  the  kind  of  incubator  and  breeders  used. 
3.  Also  size  of  ground  necessary  to  raise  100 
•chickens  to  the  age  of  ten  or  tivelve  weeks. 

1.  Yes.  2.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  readers.  3.  A  space  10x10  answers  in  some 
brooder  houses. 

Subscriber,  Boonton,  New  Jersey.— 1.  Which 
is  the  prettier  the  Brown  or  White  Leghorns? 
2.  About  how  many  eggs  will  a  Black  Minorcas 
lien  lay  per  year? 

1.  That  depends  on  preference;  both  are 
;-pretty.  2.  About  140. 

J.  L..  Edwards,  Wash— 1.  I  have  abundance 
•of  fish.  How  would  you  advise  me  to  feed  it  to 
my  poultry,  pullets  and  laying  hens?  2.  What 
will  it  come  nearest  to  as  a  substitute  for  bulky 
food  or  grain?  3.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  it  to 
young  chicks? 

1.  Give  a  mess  of  it  once  a  day.  2.  It  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  meat.  3.  It  is  also  excellent  for 
-chicks.  ■ — ■ 

J.  H.  E.,  Nora  Springs,  Iowa.— Will  you  please 
let  us  know  if  cracklings  are  good  for  laying 
hens.  What  I  mean  by  cracttlings  is  the  grease 
allied  out  of  tallow  or  pork. 

They  are  excellent  if  fed  moderately. 

T.  G  ,  Halifax,  N.  S.— I  take  the  liberty  of 
•asking  if  it  would  answer  to  construct  an  incu- 
bator one-half  the  size  of  the  one  described  bv 
you  in  the  '-Poultry  Keeper  Special,"  of  1887, 
which  provides  for  240  eggs,  too  many  for  my 
purpose? 

It  can  be  made  of  any  size  desired. 

J.  H.  C,  Steelton,  Pa. -Can  a  brooder  be 
heated  as  successful  with  steam  as  by  hot  water 
tsystem  ? 

No ;  steam  fluctuates  too  much. 

A.  D.  R.,  Pittston,  Pa.— Please  mention  in 
Poultry  Keeper  how  Douglas  Mixture  is 
made  and  used  ? 

One  pound  copperas.one  ounce  sulphuric  acid, 
two  gallons  water.  Beware  of  it,  as  it  is  a 
poison.   

W.  T.  T,  Elizabeth.New  Jersey.— What  is  the 
•correct  proportion  of  dirt  to  mix  with  chicken 
droppings  to  make  a  manure  suitable  for  garden. 

From  two  to  three  parts  dirt  to  one  of  drop- 
pings. 


A.  A.  H.,  Quincy,  111.— 1.  I  have  enough  of  old 
hotbed  sash  and  glass  to  build  the  side  of  a  house 
with  glass.  Will  it  be  well  to  do  so  or  not?  2. 
My  yard  is  60x120  feet.  How  many  hens  can  I 
keep  in  house  (10x60)  and  yard  ? 

1.  It  may  be  an  advantage,  and  is  often  the 
best.  2.  About  100,  if  divided  into  different 
apartments.   

W.  E.  T.,  Coopersville,  Mich  —  Can 
you  tell  what  was  the  cause  of  hen 
bursting  her  gizzard.  She  was  a  creeper, 
weighty  pounds.  My  roosts  are  twenty  inches 
from  ground.  The  way  I  found  out  the  broken 
gizzard  was  that  the  hen  would  not  lay  only  one 
eg  j  in  two  weeks,  so  I  killed  her,  and  that  is 
the  result.  In  opening  she  had  eight  yelks, 
nearly  full  size,  in  her. 

She  was  probably  injured  by  a  snag  or  a  nail. 

E.  F.  H.,  Batsford,  Ct.— 1.  I  have  an  incuba 
tor,  kept  hot  by  lamp.  Shall  I  keep  the  tank 
full  up  to  the  top  or  spout,  or  within  one-half 
inch  of  top  of  tank?  2.  I  run  incubator  in  very 
damp  cellar.  Need  I  give  extra  moisture  to 
eggs,  or  no  moisture  at  all,  except  dampness  of 
cellar  air?  3.  How  often  need  eggs  be  turned, 
and  if  they  need  cooling?  4.  Where  can  I  get 
list  of  prices  paid  for  broilers  and  fowl  during 
last  season? 

1.  Keep  tank  nearly  full.  2.  But  little,  if  any, 
is  needed.  3.  Turn  twice  a  day;  no  cooling.  4. 
We  know  nothing  about  where  to  sell  or  who 
buys.  Any  commission  merchant  will  send  you 
prices,   

E.  K.  S.,  Scotts,  Mich.— 1.  Which  will  make 
the  best  cross  with  a  Golden  Wyandotte  rooster 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  or  White  Brahmas?  2.  If 
I  mate  them  February  14th,  will  it  be  too  late  to 
set  eggs  May  1st.  The  hens  have  been  with 
other  roosters  till  February  14th,  1891.? 

1.  Either  cross  will  answer.  2.  It  will  not  be 
too  late  even  if  they  are  hatched  in  May. 

J.  E.  L..  Bloomfiild,  Ind.— 1.  Whatare  the  two 
commonest  disqualifications  of  the  S.  C.B.  Leg- 
horn? 2.  Is  there  a  variety  of  the  Brahma, 
known  as  the  Scotch  Brahma  without  feathers 
on  the  shanks,  if  so,  is  it  a  standard  variety? 

1.  White  in  the  plumage.  2.  We  know  of  no 
such  breed. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

{Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
monton,  Neio  Jersey.) 


Overfeeding. 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  D.  E.  Dean, 
proprietor  of  the  Dairy  Poultry  Farm,  is  worth 
perusal.  She  gets  no  eggs  simply  because  she 
overfeeds.  But  read  it  and  draw  your  conclu- 
sions. She  says: 

I  am  a  reader  and  subscriber  to  seven  differ- 
ent poultry  papers,  and  from  them  all  have  de- 
duced a  plan  for  my  own  coops,  houses,  nests 
and  feeding  that  seemed  to  me  in  every  way 
just  about  perfection.  For  the  last  nine  years  I 
have  kept  my  hens  in  very  crowded  quarters, 
fed  well,  and  had  my  share  of  eggs,  but  last  fall 
I  planned  and  built  a  new  hen  house,  with 
plenty  of  room,  and  an  extra  room  fronting  the 
south,  with  large  glass  windows.  Part  of  the 
room  for  feeding  has  a  floor  which  is  covered, 
first  with  sifted  coal  ashes,  then  sawdust,  and  on 
this  floor  are  my  troughs  for  feeding  and  water 
tanks.  The  other  half  is  over  one  foot  deep  in 
sand,  coal  ashes  and  coal  cinders.  In  one  cor- 
ner is  my  grit-box,  in  another  a  dust-box,  and 
nailed  to  the  wall  is  one  filled  with  cut  green 
bone,  the  size  of  the  room  being  fourteen  by- 
twenty.  The  other  room,  fourteen  by  twenty- 
five,  contains  roosts  and  nests,  lighted  bv  two 
windows,  the  floor  covered  with  coal  cinders, 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  straw  chaff  thrown  on 
every  week.  In  the  mornings  I  feed  half  a  ket- 
tle of  potato  parings,  cooked,  a  large  pan  of 
skim  milk,  and  the  scrapings  from  the  table; 
and  into  it  I  mix  bran  until  it  is  nearly  dry,  and 
feed  warm,  in  clean  troughs.  Sometimes  I  boil 
turnips  in  place  of  potatoes,  and  again  get 
brewers  grains,  mix  with  middlings  and  feed 
for  a  change.  They  have  meat  once  or  twice  a 
week,  five  acres  run,  and  a  cabbage  hung  in  the 
feeding  room  every  week.  Both  rooms  are  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  and  fresh  ashes  and  sawdust 
put  on.  My  hens  are  mostlv  two-vear-olds,  and 
last  May's  pullets.  From  this  flock  of  100  hens 
I  am  getting  the  enormous  sum  of  six  eggs  a 
day,  and  have  to  buy  my  eggs  to  fill  my  incuba- 
tors. Now,  what  is  the  reason?  They'  have  no 
lice,  for  I  have  looked  them  over'carefullv. 
Their  combs  are  bright  red,  and  thev  sing  all 
day  long.  They  are  Light  Brahmas,  and  Silver 
Wyandottes,  crossed  with  Grey  Dorkings,  also 
some  pure  Dorking  hens.  Where  I  buy  my  eggs, 
and  they  are  very  fertile,  the  hens,  about  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  are  kept  in  a  twelve  bv  four- 
teen house.  In  the  daytime,  when  I  have  seen 
them,  they  were  huddling  under  the  raspberrv 
bushes,  and  all  the  feed  thev  have  is  screenings 
in  the  morning  and  corn  at  night.  Not  a  slick 


looking  fowl  is  among  them.  The  chicks  hatched 
are  sturdy  fellows.  Of  my  first  hatch  I  have  the 
original  number,  and  they  pull  the  scales  down 
to  one  pound.  Every  day  they  are  allowed  out 
in  the  runs,  but  have  the  warm  brooder  to  re- 
turn to.  Now,  the  question  is,  who  is  right,  you 
with  your  many  theories,  or  the  other  fellow,  who 
don't  give  his  hens  one  hour's  care  in  a  day? 
His  hens  may  not  look  so  well,  nor  his  quarters 
so  fine,  but  he  gets  the  eggs,  and  the  money  for 
them,  while  I,  with  all  my  hot  mashes  and  grain 
at  night  get— left. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  is  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  fine  henhouses  and  ample  feed- 
ing should  produce  numberless  eggs,  but  is  sat- 
isfied that  such  is  not  the  case  when  she  says 
her  neighbor's  "hundred  hens  "  in  a  twelve  by 
fourteen  house,  at  night  and  huddling  under 
raspberry  bushes,  while  all  the  feed  they  get  is 
wheat  screenings  in  the  morning  and  corn  at 
night.  "  His  hens  may  not  look  so  well,  but  he 
gets  the  eggs  and  I  get  left." 

We  are  quite  sure  you  will  continue  to  "  get 
left "  if  you  are  under  tire  impression  that  the 
neglect  they  receive  produces  the  eggs.  It  is 
true  that  hens  may  be  killed  with  kindness  by 
overfeeding,  but  to  assert  that  warm  quarters 
prevents  laying  is  simply  absurd.  We  have  seen 
a  mixed  lot  of  fowls,  with  an  abundance  of 
Cochin  and  Brahma  blood,  that  had  just  such 
quarters  as  Mrs.  Dean's  neighbor,  and  eggs 
were  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  making  up  a  house  of 
winter  layers.  First  of  all,  birds  two  years  old 
are  simply  dead  wood  in  any  poultry  yard.  If 
they  are  fine  breeds,  and  it  is  desirable  to  retain 
them  because  of  any  special  marking,  one  or 
two  birds  are  well  enough,  but  we  shall  receive 
but  few  eggs.  We  have  a  flock  of  Light  Brah- 
mas, which  were  retained  for  their  fine  mark- 
ings. Last  year  their  egg  record  compared  fa- 
vorably with  any  flock  we  ever  had.  This  year 
they  received  the  same  treatment  as  a  flock  of 
the  lighter  breeds  (pullets),  and  our  egg  record 
shows  the  following  numbers:  In  the  month  of 
February,  from  thirty-five  Light  Brahmas  sev- 
enty-six eggs ;  and  from  thirty-five  pullets,  583 
eggs.  So  much  for  breed  and  feed,  and  yet,  my 
friend,  these  pullets  were  warm  and  comforta- 
ble, and  looked  at  the  raspberry  bushes  through 
glass  windows,  rather  than  underneath  them. 
It  is  argued  by  many  that  pullets'  eggs  are  use- 
less for  hatching.  We  admit  our  preference  for 
eggs  from  hens  at  least  eighteen  months  old, 
but  we  do  not  expect  to  get  a  large  number  of 
eggs  from  such  a  flock.  The  most  essential 
thing  in  saving  laying  stock  for  winter,  espe- 
cially for  incubator  purposes,  is  early-matured 
stock.  It  is  useless  to  neglect  chickens  all 
through  the  late  spring  and  summer,  and  then 
look  for  good  results  in  winter.  A  thinking 
poultry  raiser  is  sure  to  be  a  successful  poultry 
raiser,  and  until  the  head  is  used  as  well  as  the 
hands,  we  shall  continue  to  hear  similar  wails. 


We  are  asked  "  where  can  chicken  feathers  bs 
sold,  and  what  are  they  worth?"  We  have  never 
sold  any.  but  always  put  them  upou  the  compos! 
heap. 


We  are  asked  the  following  questions  a  hun- 
dred times  in  a  month,  and  wish  to  answei 
them  in  bulk  for  the  benefit  of  long  letter  writers. 

1.  Our  incubators  are  in  a  cellar  that  is  dry 
and  well  ventilated. 

2.  Our  system  of  feeding  is  the  same  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  little  book  entitled,  *  The 
Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market." 

3.  We  cannot  recommend  parties  in  New  York 
who  will  buy  and  are  reliable.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  tell  you  hoio  to  raise  them,  you  must 
make  your  oivn  market.  It  would  be  a  serious 
matter  to  recommend  a  commission  merchant 
and  have  him  prove  unreliable,  so  we  never  do 
such  a  thing. 

4.  We  are  pleased  to  answer  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  incubators  which  are 
purchased  of  us,  but  seriously  object  to  answer- 
ing six-page  letters  in  regard  to  incBbators  we 
have  never  heard  of  before.  Our  time  is  too 
valuable.  The  parties  of  whom  you  buy  are  the 
parties  for  you  to  write  to  for  information. 
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The  White  Wonders. 

This  new  breed,  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  N. 
French,  New  Haven,  Vt..  seems  to  be  made  up 
from  the  White  Wyandotte  and  Light  Brah- 
ma, but  Mr.  French  says  he  has  established 
them  as  a  breed .   As  layers  they  are  superb, 
Mr.  French  having  forwarded  a  pair  to  us  to  be 
tested  before  placing  them  before  the  public, 
and  we  found  them  as  they  was  claimed— egg 
producers    Bayard  &  Scates,  commission  mer-  j 
chants,  Boston,  Mass.,  state  that  with  them  [ 
they  sold  for  three  cents  a  pound  above  the! 
highest  market  price  as  broilers,  they  being  of  i 
fine  color,  plump,  clean  dressed,  well  fatted,  I 
saying  also:  "They  are  the  finest  box  of  chicks  j 
we  ever  sold."  This  is  a  strong  endorsement,  , 
and  if  they  now  breed  true  as  a  breed  will  no 
doubt  become  favorites.  They  strongly  resem- 
ble the  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  but  are  larger, 
hand  ave  feathered  legs, 
while  those  of  the  Wyan- 
dottes  are  clean.  They 
i"ay  never  be  a  show 
bird,  but  as  layers  and 
market  fowls  will  hold 
a  high  place. 


repeated  until  no  worm  can  be  withdrawn.  If 
every  worm  is  dislodged  and  drawn  out,  the 
bird  in  a  short  time  will  cease  to  gape." 

Selling  the  Surplus. 

The  oft-repeated  advice  to  sell  off  the  old  hens 
should  not  always  be  followed,  says  the  Farm 
and  Garden.  Something  depends,  however, 
upon  whether  the  hens  are  kept  simply  to  supply 
eggs  for  culinary  purposes  or  for  hatching.  The 
pullet  hatched  in  spring,  say  April  or  May,  will 
often  begin  to  lay  when  she  is  s'ix  months  old  (or 
younger  if  she  is  of  a  small  breed),  but  she  will 
hot  be  fully  matured  until  she  arrives  at  the  age 
of  one  year.  The  consequence  is  that  while 
laying  she  will  be  growing  at  the  same  time, 
aiid  therefore  not  competent  to  produce  eggs 
that  will  give,  satisfactory  results  when  used  for 


Experiments  With 
Gapes. 

A  correspondent 
writes:  "Although  not 
an  adept  in  the  poultry 
business,  I  have  unfor- 
tunately had  an  experi- 
ence with  this  disease 
covering  about  five  years 
and  it  has  driven  ine  to 
the  following  conclus- 
ions. 1st.  The  imme- 
diate causa  of  death  is 
worms  in  the  trachea  or 
windpipe.  I  have  re- 
moved as  many  as  eight 
of  these  from  the  wind- 
pipe of  one  bird  at  a 
single  operation.  Fvery 
diseased  bird  fro  m 
which  they  were  re- 
moved recovered  with- 
out other  treatment,  and 
almost  every  one  from 
which  they  were  not  re- 
moved died.  For  full 
and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  them  see  Agricul- 
ltural  Keport  for  1S84, 
commencing  on  page 
269.  2.  No  amount  of 
sneezing  which  a  bird 
can  do   will  dislodge 

them.  I  have  tried  remedies  for  making  the  birds 
sneeze,  and  have  never  seen  a  worm  thrown  out 
in  this  way.  It  anybody  has  seen  one  expelled 
thus,  I  would  be  glad  for  him  to  say  so.  No 
theory,  but  actual  observation.  3d.  Coal  oil,  as 
recommended  by  some,  will  not  kill  them.  I 
have  placed  them  in  a  bottle  filled  with  it,  and 
after  swimming  in  it  for  fifteen  minutes  they 
seemed  as  vigorous  as  when  they  entered  it. 
4th.  I  have  never  experimented  sufficiently  with 
salt  to  speak  positively  as  to  effect  upon  them, 
but  I  did  place  one  in  some  strong  salt  water 
and  it  died  almost  instantly.  5th.  They  can  be 
removed  by  either  doubling  a  hair,  inserting  it 
into  the  windpipe  as  far  as  it  can  be  forced, 
twisting  it  and  drawing  it  out,  continuing  the 
twisting  as  it  is  drawn,  or  by  inserting  a  hen's 
feather  stripped  of  its  barbs  to  near  the  point, 
into  the  windpipe  as  far  as  it  can  be  forced 
"Without  much  pressure,  rotating  it  a  little,  and 
then  withdrawing  it  with  a  quick  jerk.  The 
tformer  is  the  safer,  the  latter  the  more  speedy 
method.  And  with  either  the  operation  must  be 


Over-Production. 

We  do  not  bleieve  there  can  be  an  over-pro- 
duction of  poultry.  Says  the  New  Hampshire 
Mirror:  Years  ago,  when  farmers  carted  their 
stock  to  market,  the  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs 
were  very  low,  and  it  was  predicted  "that  with 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  prices  would  become 
so  low  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  beep  poul- 
try except  for  the  supply  of  the  family.  At 
present  there  is  no  section  of  our  country  that 
is  without  railroad  facilities  and  yet  we  are  not 
overstocked.  The  market  cannot  be  over- 
stocked, for  the  reason  that  the  greater  the 
supply  the  larger  the  demand.  If  all  the  cities 
x  were  overstocked  it  would  be  only  for  a  few 
i  days.  The  supply  may  be  very  great  for  a  short 
I  time,  and  buyers  may  not  reduce  the  stock  on 
i  hand  as  rapidly  as  may  be  desired.  But  remem- 
ber, the  demand  is  con- 
stant, and  with  thous- 
ands buying  it  requires 
but  a  short  time  to  bring 
the  market  back  to  the 
condition  in  which  the 
supply  and  demand  are 
nearly  equal.  If  all  the 
farmers  in  the  State  of 
New  York  should  ship 
to  New  York  City  at 
once  they  would  find 
several  million  people 
ready  to  purchase,  for 
not  only  the  city  itself 
„  must  be  supplied,  but 
Hp  other  markets  that  de- 
pend  upon  it.  But  it 
■  US  is  only  good  poultry  that 
p£3  brings  the  highest  of 
prices." 


WliI'1'Jti  WOiMWK  ro  WI.H. -Introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  N.  French,  New  Haven,  Vt. 

incubation.  Her  powers  are  doubly  taxed,  and 
her  offspring  will  be  weak  unless  she  is  mated 
with  a  strong  and  vigorous  cock.  Those  who 
have  taken  pains  to  secure  fine,  healthy  pullets 
have  been  disappointed  in  raising  them  on  farms 
where  incubators  are  operated,  as  they  lay  small 
eggs,  and  often  begin  to  lay  so  early  as  to  pro- 
duce eggs  no  larger  than  those  from  a  pigeon. 

If  eggs  are  desired  for  hatching  purposes,  use 
hens  that  are  in  their  second  year  (over  one 
year  old),  and  mate  them  with  a  cockerel  that 
is  at  least  one  year  old,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  eggs  will  hatch, 
while  the  chicks  therefrom  will  be  strong  and 
easy  to  raise.  It  has  been  said  that  a  hen  be- 
comes less  valuable  after  she  is  two  years  old, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  she  will  lay  well 
until  she  is  four  years  old, and  although  she  may 
not  lay  quite  as  many  as  a  pullet  newly  grown 
yet  her  eggs  will  hatch  better,  and  a  larger 
number  of  chicks  secured  from  her.  But,  it  may 
be  added,  do  not  forget  the  fact  that  pure-bred, 
strong,  vigorous  cocks  must  be  used  in  the  flock. 


.•-     \  Ducks  and  Climate. 


"  M.  A.  W.,"  Helix, 
California,    writes  us 
HUBS;  on  ducks  and  ciimate : 
"In  February,  1890.  I 
bought  five  pure  Pekin 
Ducks,  and  one  drake 
in  Escondido,  where  the 
climate    is  considered 
colder  in  the  winter  than 
wtih  us  (where  the  low- 
est registered  was  thirty 
degrees),  and  hotter  in 
the  summer,  for  we  are 
on  a  hill,  with  always  a 
strong,  cool, breeze.  The 
ducks  were  young  and 
laying  well    I  had  only 
thirty-two  eggs  from  them,  and  not  one  since. 
They  run  all  clay  on  as  much  grass  as  they  like, 
and  are  fed  with  corn  at  night.  I  have  no  pond 
for  them.  I  reared  one  drake ;  fed  it  with  eggs 
and  oatmeal ;  he  grew  strong  and  quickly,  and 
in  eight  months  I  could  not  tell  him  from  his 
father.  I  have  three  turkey  hens  and  gobbler, 
but  no  eggs  this  year.  Also  twenty  hens  and 
one  rooster.  Some  of  the  chicks  are  nine  months 
of  age  but  not  one  egg  this  year.  I  have  kept 
fowls  eleven  years,  and  cannol  account  for  hav- 
ing no  eggs  unless  it  is  having  so  little  rain  this 
year.  Last  year  the  rains  came  three  months 
earlier,  and'l  had  chickensthe  9th  and  10th  of 
January,  before  any  of  my  neighbors.  I  kept  a 
strict  account  of  feed  for  my  hens,  and  am  sure 
they  paid  me  seventy-five  per  cent.  I  had  to 


buy  all  their  feed. 


A  small  advertisement  in  this  paper  will 
bring  big  results. 
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MANAGING  FOR  EGGS. 


Feeding— Mating— Breeds  for  Crossing 
—Hatching  with  Hens— 
Difficulties. 


We  give  here  some  excellent  hints  in  a  some- 
what condensed  form,  as  they  contain  much  that 
is  valuable,  and  in  so  doing  we  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  New  Hampshire  Mirror, 
(Manchester),  and  believe  our  readers  will  find 
them  very  interesting . 

FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

If  we  should  ask  how  to  feed  a  cow  to  induce 
Tier  to  produce  more  milk  it  would  at  once  be- 
come apparent  that  a  great  many  conditions  en- 
tered as  factors  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
sire. The  breed  of  the  cow,  when  she  calved, 
the  weather,  her  age,  her  physical  condition  and 
other  matters  that  affect  her  would  be  consid- 
ered. A  hen  is  a  distinct  individual  from  some 
other  hen,  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  in- 
duce her  to  lay  may  be  detrimental  to  the  same 
object  on  the  part  of  her  companion.  The  same 
quality  of  food  that  would  be  required  for  a  hen 
of  the  Asiatic  breeds  would  probably  render  a 
hen  of  smaller  breed  excessively  fat,  and  in  such 
condition  there  would  be  no  eggs  at  all. 

The  art  of  feeding  does  not  consist  in  allow- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  food  daily,  for  such 
quantity  may  be  too  much  or  too  little,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  exercise 
secured  by  the  flock,  the  warmth  of  the  poultry 
house  and  the  quality  of  the  food  itself,  and 
despite  all  the  knowledge  that  may  be  gained 
on  the  subject  of  feeding,  it  is  only  by  daily 
observation  of  the  flock  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  individual  that  feed- 
ing can  be  done  in  an  exact  manner  and  for  the 
best  results. 

But  feeding  can  be  done  with  less  expense  and 
with  greater  profit  ii  the  hens  are  fed  on  a 
variety.  Grain  is  the  standard  food  for  poultry, 
but  it  is  as  important  that  the  hens  be  supplied 
with  bulky  food  as  the  same  is  for  the  cow.  If 
the  cow  had  nothing  but  grain  she  would  soon 
become  diseased,  fat  to  an  excess  being  the 
first  symptom,  and  she  would  perish  because 
the  food  allowed  did  not  contain  the  essential 
elements  for  her  support  and  production  of 
milk.  When  the  lien  is  so  fed  that  she  receives 
not  only  the  carbonaceous  elements,  but  also  the 
nitrogenous,  as  well  as  mineral,  she  will  lay 
welL  as  her  wants  will  be  supplied,  but  when 
feeding  her  it  must  be  remembered  that  to 
make  her  too  fat  is  to  have  fewer  eggs. 

Owing  to  individual  differences  no  method  can 
be  given  for  feeding,  so  far  as  exact  quantity 
and  quality  are  concerned.  The  same  food 
that  will  induce  the  cow  to  give  milk,  should 
assist  the  hen  in  producing  eggs.  Clover  hay. 
cut  fine  and  scalded,  with  ground  grain  sprin- 
kled over  it,  is  an  excellent  meal  in  the  morning 
and  with  a  small  allowance  of  meat  at  noon  and 
whole  grain  at  night  for  which  they  are  to 
scratch  and  work,  should  put  the  hens  In  laving 
condition,  and  potatoes,  cooked  turnips,  milk, 
etc.,  may  also  be  given  as  a  variety.  The 
quantity  depends  on  the  appetites.  Some  days 
it  will  be  more  and  on  others  less,  and  the 
proper  quantity  to  give  can  only  be  known  by 
observation  of  lhe  flock. 

If  fowls  were  fed  more  with  care  as  to  their 
actual  wants,  instead  of  being  supplied  with 
food  without  regard  to  its  kind  or  quality,  not 
only  would  there  be  a  saving  in  the  amount  fed 
and  also  in  the  cost,  as  a  consequence,  but  better 
results  would  be  secured,  and  the  profits  largely 
increased  accordingly.  Food  that  does  not  con- 
tain the  elements  required  for  eggs  will  fail  to 
give  results,  and  yet  the  large  majority  of  per- 
sons go  on  daily  feeding  feeding  corn,  or  corn- 
meal  dough,  looking  vainly  for  the  liens  to 
begin  laying,  when  nature  herself  has  put  a  veto 
on  them,  because  her  laws  lay  down  the  re- 
quirements that  must  be  complied  with. 

In  the  egg  is  the  yolk  and  the  albumen,  while 
a  large  proportion  of  lime  is  used  to  cover  the 
substances  with  a  shell.  If  an  egg  is  placed  un- 
der a  hen  for  three  weeks  a  chick:  comes  forth, 
and  if  we  will  for  a  moment  stop  and  consider 
we  will  conclude  that  the  chick,  like  ourselves, 
is  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  It  has 
bones,  flesh,  fat,  down  and  perfect  organism. 
Yet  every  portion  of  the  chick  grow  from  the 
elements  stored  in  the  egg.  and  also  used  more 
or  less  oxygen  as  well.  If  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  chick  do  not  enter  into  the 
egg,  it  is  apparent  that  to  have  a  chick  produced 
from  the  egg  would  be  an  impossibility,  and  may 
we  not  conclude,  then,  that  all  eggs  contain  the 
elements  of  growth,  and  if  we  reach  such  a  con- 
clusion may  we  not  also  believe  that  alien  can- 
not lay  a  perfect  egg  until  she  is  fully  supplied 
witli  food  containing  those  elements  which  pro- 
duce the  chick. 

If  we  feed  a  hen  on  certain  foods  that  will  en- 
able her  to  provide  eggs  we  simply  throw  awav 
the  time  and  the  food.  To  cheapen  the  cost  of 
the  food  is  to  learn  the  requirements  of  the  hens, 
and  to  feed  for  a  purpose.  If  it  is  onlv  desired 
to  fatten  a  hen  the  matter  of  feeding  is  simple, 
for  it  is  a  process  that  is  soon  finished,  but  to 
make  the  liens  lay  we  must  look  more  to  the 
foods  that  abound  in  nitrogen,  such  as  lean 


meat,  milk,  clover  and  fresh  bones,  with  a 
limited  supply  of  grain.  It  is  cheaper  to  feed 
meat,  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  if  it  induces  the  hen 
to  lay.than  to  feed  corn  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
and  get  no  eggs  at  all  from  the  corn.  If  a  hen 
only  lays  one  egg  she  will  pay  the  cost  of  her 
food. 

The  double  yolk  egg  is  a  very  unfavorable 
sign,  and  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  hens  are  overfed 
and  reaching  a  fat  condition,  which  will  retard 
egg  production.  Very  small  eggs  from  old  hens 
also  indicate  too  much  food.  When  a  hen  is 
known  to  lay  an  extra  large  egg  she  should  be 
dieted  at  once  or  she  will  soon  break  down  en- 
tirely. If  necessary  withhold  all  food  from  her 
for  a  few  days. 

FEEDING  SOFT  FOOD. 

Soft  food  is  not  natural  to  birds— that  is,  wet 
and  sloppy  materials— as  nature  provides  them 
with  the  means  of  reducing  the  hardest  sub- 
stances. We  have  fed  hens  on  glass,  broken 
flint,  pounded  china  and  other  substances,  but 
the  gizzard  ground  them  down  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  Hard,  sharp  substances  assist  the 
gizzard  in  grinding  the  food,  and  the  process  is 
such  as  to  pass  the  food  slowly  into  the  digestive 
organs.  When  the  crop  is  filled  with  soft 
food  the  work  of  the  gizzard  is  lessened, 
and  the  process  of  forwarding  the  food  too 
rapid,  the  result  being  indigestion.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  when  a  full  meal  of  ground  grain  is 
given,  the  hens  at  once  retire  to  the  roost  or 
some  selected  place,  where  they  remain  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  until  the  crop 'is  emptied  of 
its  contents. 

To  keep  a  hen  in  good  condition  for  laying, 
she  should  never  have  a  full  crop  during  the 
day.  It  is  not  wrong  to  give  a  light  meal  of 
mixed  food,  warm  in  the  morning,  in  the  trough, 
but  such  meal  should  be  only  one-fourth  the 
quantity  the  hens  require.  They  should  go 
away  from  the  trough  unsatisfied,  and  should 
then  seek  their  food,"deriving  it  grain  by  grain, 
engaging  in  healthy  exercise  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  food  will  be 
passed  into  the  gizzard  slowly,  and  be  better 
digested.  Gradually  the  hen"  will  accumulate 
sufficient  food  to  provide  for  the  night,  going  on 
the  roost  with  a  full  crop,  where  she  can  leis- 
urely forward  it  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard. 

Feeding  soft  food  leads  to  many  errors  on  the 
part  of  tlie  beginner,  causing  him  to  overfeed 
and  pamper  his  hens,  and  by  it  they  will  reach 
a  condition  that  is  entirely  antagonistic  to  lay- 
ing. It  is  much  better  to  feed  hard  grains  only 
than  to  feed  from  a  trough,  unless  the  soft  food 
is  carefully  measured.  A  quart  of  mixed 
grouud  grain,moistened  and  in  a  crumbly  condi- 
tion, should  be  sufficient  for  forty  hens  as  a 
"starter"  for  the  morning,  but  two  quarts  of 
whole  grain  should  then  be  scattered  in  litterfor 
them  to  seek  and  secure  for  themselves. 

SKIM  MILK  AND  MEAT. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  that  can  be  given 
the  laying  hens,  but  it  should  not  be  sour,  nor 
should  it  remain  exposed  to  become  distasteful. 
We  are  often  asked  if  milk  cannot  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  meat.  The  fac  is.  milk  is  super- 
ior to  meat.  The  fact  is,  milk  is  superior  to  meat 
as  it  is  a  complete  food,  but  when  we  realize 
that  meat  is  concentrated,  compared  with  milk, 
the  difficulty  of  substituting  milk  or  meat  is 
plainly  seen,  as  the  hens  cannot  drink  enough 
of  the  milk,  there  being  about  eighty-six  per 
cent  of  water  in  it.  That  is,  to  derive  fourteen 
pounds  of  solid  matter  from  milk  the  hens  must 
drink  eighty-six  pounds  of  water  in  the  milk, 
which  requires  quite  a  length  of  time.  Milk 
should  be  given  even  when  meat  is  fed,  as  it 
contains  mineral  matter,  and  also  because  it  is 
more  convenient  to  be  obtained  than  meat. 

FAILURES  WITH  SOME  BREEDS. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  fowls  failing  to  lay  in  the 
winterseason  is  the  freezing  of  the  combs.  The 
comb  of  the  fowl  is  as  much  a  portion  of  the 
body  as  any  other  member  and  is  just  as  suscep- 
tible to  pain  as  the  leg  or  the  wing.  If  a  fowl  is 
in  any  manner  injured  it  becomes  unproductive 
until  the  wound  is  healed.  No  portion  of  the 
body  of  a  fowl  is  more  sensitive  to  the  influences 
of  heat  or  cold  or  to  an  injury  of  any  kind  than 
the  comb,  and  when  it  becomes  frozen  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  with  a  human  being  affected  with 
frozen  hands  or  feet.  Not  only  is  the  pain 
severe,  but  the  frozen  parts  heal  slowly,  often 
the  whole  of  the  comb  turning  black  and  dis-. 
appearing— rotting  away— the  bird  in  the  mean- 
time being  droopy  and  liaving  no  appetite,  seem- 
ing to  prefer  to  be  alone. 

If  the  comb  of  the  fowl  subjects  it  to  these  dif- 
ficulties, it  is  plain  that  the  bird  is  ill  at  the  time 
of  affliction,  and  out  of  condition,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  it  does  not  lay,  and  we  are 
sure  that  many  such  eases  occur  in  winter,  no 
eggs  being  secured  simply  because  the  hens 
may  have  frosted  combs.  For  the  same  cause 
eggs  will  not  hatch,  as  the  male  bird  is  rendered 
unfit  for  service.  The  comb,  then,  is  a  mighty 
factor  in  selecting  a  breed,  not  that  the  comb  is 
of  benefit  or  anv  advantage,  but  because  it  is  a 
thing  that  may  be  of  great  disadvantage  in  a 
cold  'climate.  When  we  are  asked  by  our 
readers  "which  is  the  best  breed,"  we  can  easily 
name  several  breeds  that  stand  high  as  layers, 


but  there  comes  the  next  question,  "will  its 
comb  freeze  easily  in  winter,"  which  overcomes 
any  decision  that  may  be  made  in  the  first  place 
for  if  the  "best  breed"  of  hens  become  frozen  on 
the  combs,  their  advantage  in  being  the  best 
ceases  at  once. 

The  study  of  the  breeds  will  bring  to  light  dis- 
advantages never  before  known.  We  often  hear 
praises  in  favor  of  the  merits  of  some  breeds, 
but  the  other  side  of  the  pictures  must  also  be 
seen  to  know  all.  Such  a  breed  as  the  Brahma, 
which  has  a  very  small  comb,  and  which  seldom 
becomes  frozen  "in  winter,  has  an  advantage 
over  the  Leghorn  in  that  respect,  yet  there  are 
those  who  will  strongly  advocate  the  claims  of 
the  Leghorn  as  being  the  best  of  all  breeds. 
The  fact  is,  one  breed  may  be  best  in  New  En- 
gland but  be  of  little  value  in  Florida ;  one  may 
Be  best  in  summer  and  not  in  the  winter;  one 
may  be  best  on  a  range  and  another  best  when 
confined.  The  poultrymen  of  New  England  can 
however,  overcome  many  difficulties  with  warm 
quarters.  The  best  breed,  no  matter  which,  will 
fail  as  a  winter  layer  unless  it  is  kent  warm  and 
comfortable. 

CROSSING  FOR  MARKET  PURPOSES. 

The  kind  of  market  fowl  has  much  to  do  witli 
its  acceptance  by  the  customer  and  the  price 
obtained.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  cross  with 
the  common  fowl  as  a  foundation,  preferring 
that  if  crossing  must  be  resorted  to  it  should  be 
clone  by  using  two  pure  breeds  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  quite  an  art  to  cross  in  a  manner  to  secure 
all  that  is  desirable  in  a  market  fowl,  and  it  is 
also  very  difficult  to  secure  a  breed  that  will,  of 
itself,  prove  superior  to  all  others  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  choice  car- 
cass there  may  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  hardiness 
and  vigor  of  the  flock. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  is  the 
fact  that  the  preference  in  market  is  for  the  yel- 
low-skin fowl,  and  even  the  useless  leg  must 
be  yellow.  If  the  fowls  with  yellow  leg's  were 
really  superior  to  those  with  dark  legs  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  such  a  preference, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  most  desirable  table- 
fowls  do  not  have  yellow  legs.  The  Games  sel- 
dom have  yellow  legs,  and  they  are  superior  to 
all  for  quality  of  flesh  and  "other  fine  table 
fowls,  such  as  the  Houdan,  Dorking,  Langshan 
and  the  French  breeds,  do  not  have  yellow  legs. 
The  Brahma  has  large-size,  as  well  as  yellow 
skin  and  legs,  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  "breast 
meat.  The  V>  yandoite  is  probably  the  best  of 
the  breeds  that  have  yellow  legs,  followed  by 
the  Plymouth  Kock.  It  is  plain, therefore, that  in 
attempting  to  produce  something  superior  for  the 
market,  judgment  in  combining  those  breeds 
best  adapted  for  ihe  purpose  must  be  used,  or 
failure  will  be  sure  to  result. 

If  the  prejudice  existing  against  breeds  that 
do  not  possess  yellow  legs  could  be  removed,  it 
would  permit  a  much  better  quality  of  poultry 
to  be  put  on  the  market,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  at  the  present  time,  the  several  breeds 
must  be  crossed,  although  as  stared  above, 
hardiness  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  It  will 
not  do  to  cease  crossing  with  the  union  of  any 
two  breeds,  but  every  season  the  matter  of  so- 
doing  will  be  one  of  consideration.  There  are 
so  many  good  breeds  upon  which  to  begin  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but  one  should 
begin  and  keep  on. 

The  Wvandotte  male  is  one  of  the  best  to  use, 
its  yellow  skin,  compact  body,  and  hardiness 
giving  it  an  advantage,  and  though  a  good  layer 
too,  vet  the  production  of  eggs  should  be  a  sec- 
ondary matter  in  the  undertaking  of  producing 
superior  market  fowls,  though  good  layers  are 
also  sometimes  obtained  at  the  same  time. 
With  Houdan  hens  and  a  Wyandotte  male  good 
fowls  should  be  the  result,  and  also  good  layers. 
The  next  year  Dorking  male  should  be  used  on 
the  female  from  the  cross,  and  next  a  large 
Game  male,  when  the  Wvandotte  may  be  again 
used,  followed  by  the  Houdan,  Dorking  and 
Game  again.  Yellow  legs  may  not  always  re- 
sult, but  table  fowls  of  the  choicest  kind  can  be 
sent  to  the  market. 

HATCHING  BROILERS  WITH  HENS. 

Occasionally  a  hen  will  sit  in  the  winter,  and 
bring  off  a  brood  of  chicks,  and  at  times  several 
of  them  may  be  so  engaged,  but.  as  a  rule,  the 
hens  do  not  perform  the  duty  of  incubation  to  a 
large  extent  before  March.  But,  as  we  stated, 
a  few  sitters  will  be  at  work  during  the  ex- 
tremely cold  months,  and  it  is  about  them,  and 
how  to  manage  their  broods,  that  this  article  is 
intended.  , 

The  most  essential  thing  for  the  young  chick 
in  winter  is  warmth.  That  the  hen  can  keep 
her  chicks  warm  is  a  fact  well-Ktiown,  but  in 
winter  everything  depends  on  how  the  hen;  her- 
self is  kept." for  she,  too,  needs  warmth  and  as- 
sistance at  that  period.  That  it  pays  to  attend 
to  the  mother  hens  in  order  to  get  the  chicks 
into  market  early,  is  apparent,  and  no  work 
should  be  considered  too  frequent  or  arduous, 
as  the  loss  of  a  singletchick  from  an  early  brood 
is  quite  an  item.  The  old  maxim—"  make  your 
nest  on  the  ground"  applies  well  for  summer, 
for  then  the  lien  should  be  in  a  cool  location, 
but  in  winter  the  best  place  for  a  sitting  hen  is 
the  warmest  you  can  find.  A  few  cold  eggs  un- 
der a  hen  will  take  away  enough  animal  heat 
without  the  aid  of  the  cold  ground,  hence  have 
her  nest  as  warm  and  as  snug  as  possible. 
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Do  not  give  the  hen  too  many  eggs.  The  fixed 
number  of  thirteen  eggs  tor  all  kinds  and  all 
sizes  of  hens  will  not  answer  for  winter.  At- 
tempting to  get  a  large  brood  of  chicks,  by  giv- 
ing the  hen  a  nest  full  of  eggs,  may  defeat  the 
very  object  sought,  for  every  egg  in  the  nest 
will  in  time  be  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
and  chilled,  if  the  nest  is  too  full.  Ten  eggs  un- 
der a  Plymouth  Koclc  hen,  and  twelve  eggs  un- 
der a  Brahma,  are  ample.  Better  use  ten  eggs, 
and  get  eight  chicks,  than  to  use  thirteen  eggs 
and  get  one  chick,  for  the  larger  the  brood  the 
smaller  the  cost  of  the  whole,  as  it  takes  no 
more  care  and  time  on  the  part  of  the  lien  to 
cover  and  scratch  for  eight  than  for  one.  It  is 
also  cheaper  and  more  economical  to  attend  to 
several  hens,  proportionately,  than  to  be  com- 
pelled to  look  after  one  only. 

How  well  the  chicks  will  look  for  a  while  when 
they  are  young.  That  is  because  they  are  small, 
and  can  get  under  the  hen,  but  as  they  grow 
you  will  find  it  does  not  pay  to  have  too 
many  chicks  with  the  hen.  Soon  she  will  not  be 
able  to  coverall  of  them,  and  you  will  find,  as 
they  grow,  a  dead  chick  in  the  morning— dead 
from  being  chilled  in  the  night— because  there 
was  insufficient  room  under  the  hen.  Gradually 
the  number  will  be  reduced  until  it  is  '•normal,'' 
which  means  that  the  hen  has  about  as  many  as 
she  should  have  had  at  first.  She  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  of  her  pen,  for  although  she 
may  hunt  and  scratch  over  the  whole  place  in 
spring  and  summer,  the  winter  time  is  a  period 
when  you  will  have  to  do  the  thinking. 

PROPER  KEEPING  OF  CHICKS. 

It  is  very  vexatious  to  hatch  out  a  brood  of 
chicks  and  notice  them  die  off  one  by  one  until 
the  hen  is  left  with  only  two  or  three,  for  the 
smaller  the  number  of  chicks  the  greater  the 
expense  of  raising  them,  as  not  only  are  the  ser- 
vices of  the  hen  of  some  value,  but  it  also  re- 
quires as  much  labor  to  feed  two  or  three  chicks 
with  the  hen  as  for  a  dozen.  It  will  pay,  then, 
where  chicks  are  kept  in  winter  as  early  broil 
ers  to  prepare  for  them  so  as  to  fully  protect 
them  against  the  cold  and  also  against  rats  and 
other  depredators,  for  the  hungry  hawk  and 
crow  will  be  on  the  alert  at  a  time  when  other 
food  is  scarce  to  seize  every  stray  chick  that 
ventures  out  of  the  bounds  of  safety. 

Do  not  depend  on  such  food  as  eornmeal  dough 
for  raising  chicks.  It  will  answer  fairly  well  in 
summer,  when  the  chicks  can  forage  and  pick 
up  a  portion  of  their  food,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
winter,  when  all  the  wants  are  to  be  supplied . 
A  little  chick  grows  very  rapidly,  more  so,  com- 
paratively, than  a  young  animal,  and  it  often 
feels  the  want  of  variety.  When  chicks  are 
stunted  and  waste  away  it  indicates  that  they 
not  only  lack  a  more  substantial  diet,  but  also 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  cold.  A  drink  of 
warm  skim  milk  three  times  a  day,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  finely  chopped  meat,  and  also  ground 
bone,  with  potatoes,  wheat  bread  (stale)  dipped 
in  milk,  and  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  as  they 
become  older,  will  push  them  rapidly  if  they  are 
kept  warm  and  comfortable. 

Leg  weakness  carries  off  many  chicks  in  win- 
ter. This  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  If  the 
ground  is  damp,  or  if  they  sleep  in  a  damp  place 
they  will  have  leg  weakness.  Exercise  is  the  best 
remedy.  Keen  the  little  runs  well  supplied  with 
clean,  finely  ciit  straw  or  chaff  and  scatter  mil- 
let seed  therein  so  as  to  induce  them  to  scratch, 
which  not  only  promotes  the  appetite,  but 
strengthens  and  invigorates  them.  Make  it  a 
rule  to  give  your  little  chicks  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities to  scratch,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  a  great 
many  troubles  by  so  doing. 

No  lice  are  found  in  winter  because  most  per- 
sons seek  for  the  little  red  mites  on  the  body. 
They  will  not  usually  be  found  in  very  cold 
weather,  but  when  the  chicks  are  drowsy  and 
sleepy.and  fall  over,  make  a  close  search  on  the 
skin  of  the  heads  and  necks  for  the  large  gray 
lice,  which  pass  from  the  hens  to  the  chicks  as 
soon  as  tiie  little  ones  come  out  of  the  shells,  and 
so  severe  is  the  infliction  by  this  species  of  ver- 
min that  a  single  one  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  very 
small  chick.  A  few  drops  of  melted  lard  will 
prove  efficacious.  Never  use  kerosene,  as  it  is 
dangerous,  and  never  grease  the  chicks  except 
on  the  head,  but  Persian  insect  powder  may  be 
freely  dusted  into  the  down  with  good  results. 

WHAT  THE  POULTRY  MANURE  IS  WORTH. 

When  there  is  a  large  flock  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  manure  made  by  the  hens,  and  the 
winter  season  is  the  time  when  the  greater  pro- 
portion can  be  saved,  and  this  saving  of  the  ma- 
nure means  something  more  than  simply  clean- 
ing out  the  poultry  house.  The  droppings  should 
be  preserved,  or  one-half  of  their  value  will  be 
lost  before  the  fact  becomes  known.  Manure 
from  some  hens  is  worth  more  than  that  from 
others.  The  droppings  from  the  old  fowls  are 
more  valuable  than  those  from  immature  ones, 
because  the  latter  are  growing,  and  do  not  void 
manure  containing  as  much  nitrogen  or  mineral 
matter  as  the  old  fowls.  The  hen  that  is  produc- 
ing eggs  does  not  give  manure  as  valuable  as  the 
non-producing  hen,  as  the  laying  hen  is  com- 
pelled to  appropriate  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
fertilizing  elements  to  the  purpose  of  producing 
eggs.  Then,  again,  the  quality  of  the  manure 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  feed  given.  The  hens 
that  are  given  bone,  meat,  milk,  and  clover,  will 
give  manure  that  is  more  valuable  than  that 
produced  from  corn  or  wheat. 


To  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  a  lot  of  manure  is  difficult  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions above  named,  while  manure  may  decrease 
in  value  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  weather,  its 
temperature,  and  the  manner  of  its  preserva- 
tion. In  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
a  daily  scraping  of  the  yards  will  add  a  large 
amount  of  manure  to  the  heap,  as  the  residuum 
of  food  is  also  valuable.  If  it  is  laborious  to  do 
so  the  labor  will  be  amply  compensated  for  in 
the  gain  of  the  manure  saved.  No  oue  who  has 
not  tried  to  learn  how  much  manure  can  be 
saved  from  a  flock  of  hens  can  form  no  estimate 
of  the  amount  umil  he  has  gone  to  the  trouble  to 
accumulate  every  ounce  to  be  had  from  every 
source. 

The  main  point  is  to  save  the  ammonia.  When 
the  droppings  are  fresh  and  damp  is  the  time  to 
collect  iliem,  hence  early  in  the  morning  is  the 
best  time,  but  the  yards  should  be  scraped  at 
night.  Mix  one  peeK  of  plaster  with  a  bushel  of 
1  he  droppings,  audit  you  have  dry  dirt,  add  a 
bushel  of  dirt.  If  no  dirt  can  be  had  use  leaves, 
sawdust,  or  any  kind  of  an  absorbent.  Put  the 
whole  in  a  bin,  or  hogshead,  moisten  it  with 
strong  soapsuds,  and  then  keep  it  moist  (not 
wet)  by  adding  just  enough  soapsuds  daily  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  To  keep  the  droppings 
dry,  as"  has  been  recommended,  does  not  pre- 
serve the  ammonia,  and  silicates  are  found, 
wlii eh  render  the  mass  lumpy.  The  fat  acids 
that  result  from  the  soapsuds  form  compounds 
that  preserve  the  manure  and  prevent  loss. 

A  FLOCK  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

Leaving  out  the  matter  of  profit  and  of  selling 
eggs,  there  is  much  pleasure  in  the  keeping  of  a 
small  flock  of  fowls  for  family  use.  A  few  hens 
can  be  kept  at  less  cost,  proportionately,  than 
can  a  larger  number,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
scraps  from  the  table  are  valuable.  No  labor  of 
consequence  is  necessary,  and  when  an  account 
for  the  year  is  kept,  the  small  flocks  will  be 
found  to  have  given  quite  a  profit,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  waste  material  into  eggs.  There 
is  no  way  to  procure  eggs  as  fresh  and  nice  as 
those  produced  by  your  own  hens.  If  they  are 
of  a  choice  breed,the  pleasure  will  be  the  greater, 
as  well  from  pride  in  endeavoring  to  excel  as 
from  the  management. 

CROSS-BRED  MALES. 

Last  season  we  tried  an  experiment  worthy 
of  mention.  Having  mated  a  pure-bred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  male  with  common  hens  (white, 
black,  large,  small,  and  all  different),  we  found 
that  the  chicks  were  almost  as  true  to  color  and 
form  as  the  Plymouth  Rock.  The  pure-bred 
male  had  impressed  his  qualities  on  every 
chick.  Last  season  we  mated  one  of  the  cross- 
bred males  with  some  of  the  cross-bred  females 
(all  apparently  Plymouth  Rocks.)  We  used  the 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes, and  when  the  chicks 
came  out,  not  one  of  them  looked  like  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  but  were  black,  white,  and  of  all 
shapes  and  colors,  like  their  grandmothers. 
Had  a  pure-bred  male  been  used,  the  chicks 
would  have  been  uniform  in  every  respect. 

HEAVY  CARCASSES  IN  MARKET. 

The  birds  weighing  about  four  or  five  pounds 
sell  more  rapidly  than  those  that  are  extra 
large.  As  a  rule,  when  one  wants  a  large  car- 
cass, he  selects  a  turkey,  but  it  is  often  the  case 
that  those  with  small  families  do  not  desire  a 
fowl  weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pounds  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  cents 
more  per  pound.  It  is  the  fat,  plump  bird  that 
sells  the  sooner  and  which  brings  the  higher 
price.  The  profit  is  not  in  the  largest  bird,  for 
it  is  sometimes  just  as  easy  to  raise  two  five- 
pound  birds  as  it  is  to  raise  one  weighing  ten 
pounds,  and  the  price  per  pound  will  be  more. 
The  kind  of  bird  to  raise  for  market  should  be 
of  a  breed  that  matures  early  and  combines  a 
compact  form  with  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the 
Wyandottes  are  not  inferior  in  that  respect. 

KILLING  THE  FOWLS. 

It  is  your  duty  to  be  as  humane  as  possible 
when  killing  poultry  for  market.  It  should  be  a 
point  not  to  inflict  the  slightest  cruelty  on  the 
poor  fowls  that  are  selected  for  slaughter.  There 
is  something  ungrateful  in  sacrificinga  hen  that 
lias  done  her  part  in  tiding  the  egg  basket,  and 
she  at  least  deserves  humane  treatment  when 
her  existence  is  about  to  be  ended. 

NON-LAYING  HENS. 

Hens  that  layed  well  last  season  and  made 
good  records  for  themselves  may  not  be  doing  so 
well  this  season.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  hen  has  layed  continually  she  is  com- 
pelled to  recuperate  and  must  take  a  resting 
period  before  beginning  again,  but  such  hens 
usually  lay  regularly  after  they  begin,  and  will 
make  up  the  lost  time  before  the  year  closes. 

THE  BREEDING  PEN. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  keep  a  lot  of  use 
less  males  to  feed.  If  you  wish  to  hatch  chicks 
select  a  dozen  of  your  best  hens  and  put  them 
in  a  yard  with  a  vigorous  male.  They  will  give 
you,  perhaps,  500  eggs  before  the  hatching  sea- 
son is  over,  thus  enabling  you  to  hatch  out  all 
the  chicks  you  may  wish.  If  there  are  no  males 
with  the  hens  in  'the  other  flocks  they  will  lay 
fully  as  well  as  if  the  males  were  present,  with 
the  advantage  that  the  eggs  will  keep  three 
times  as  long.  It  is  the  fertile  egg  that  spoils 
the  soonest,  and  by  leaving  out  the  males  the 


eggs  will  not  only  keep  better  but  valuable  food 
will  be  saved  that  support  useless  males. 

OUR  PRODUCTION  OF  EGGS. 

Just  what  the  production  of  eggs  in  this  coun- 
try amounts  to,  no  one  can  state,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  any  kind  of  census  for  the  years. 
It  is  stated  that  the  board  of  trade  reports  show 
that  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia consume  1,500,000  barrells  annually,  or 
about  twemy-eigiitdozen  to  each  person, which, 
at  ten  cents  per  dozen  for  our  60,000.000  people, 
would  amount  to  $168,000,000.  Even  if  we  reduce 
this  one-half,  the  sum  is  a  large  one.  When  we 
estimate  for  poultry  as  well  as  eggs,  we  can  then 
place  the  total  sum  at  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
annually. 

CHANGING  BREEDS. 

We  do  not  advise  the  changing  of  breeds  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  Of  course  we  do  not  refer  to 
common  fowls;  they  should  be  changed  for 
some  pure  breed.  But  when  you  have  selected 
a  breed,  stick  to  it,  and  endeavor  to  improve  it 
by  careful  selection.  If  you  should  make  a 
mistake  in  the  selection  of  your  breed,  it  may 
be  well  to  try  again,  with  some  other;  but  when 
you  have  concluded  that  your  selection  is  as 
good  as  can  be  made, do  not  become  discouraged 
and  resort  to  a  now  one,  as  the  fault  may  not  be 
with  the  birds  but  with  your  management.  The 
most  successful  are  those  who  keep  only  one  or 
two  breeds,  as  there  is  a  better  opportunity  tc« 
observe  a  few  than  many. 

CAN  WE  INBREED? 

How  often  should  the  males  be  changed,  is  it 
question  sometimes  asked.  The  reply  is  natur- 
ally that  the  males  should  be  changed  every 
year,  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  desired  that 
males  related  to  the  females  should  be  used. 
This  may  be  done  it  the  flock  is  composed  of 
strong  and  vigorous  birds,  but  only  for  one  sea- 
son. Some  breeders  infuse  new  blood  but  once- 
in  two  or  three  years,  but  we  do  not  apnrove  of 
the  practice.  Inbreeding  may  occur  one  year 
in  four,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid  it  altogether  if 
possible. 

Our  object  in  giving  the  above  is  because 
many  questions  very  frequently  asked  by  our 
readers  will  be  explained.  The  article  is  for 
those  who  keep  fowls  for  eggs  and  for  market; — 
practical  purposes— and  many  mistakes  fre- 
quently made  are  pointed  out.  It  is  well  worth 
a  year's  subscription,  to  beginners,  and  though 
credited  to  another  journal  will  be  found  no  less 
valuable.  In  fact,  when  we  notice  an  excellent 
article  elsewhere  we  reproduce  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  readers. 


How  Eggs  Should  be  Boiled. 

From  Williams'"Chemistry  of  Cookery  "we  take 
the  following: 

"We  all  know  that  when  an  egg  has  been  im- 
mersed during  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
the  colorless  slimy  liquid,  called  albumen,  is 
converted  into  the  white  solid  to  which  it  owes 
its  name.  This  coagulation  of  albumen  is  one 
of  the  most  decided  changes  effected  by  cooking, 
and  therefore  demands  a  special  study,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  this  same  albumen  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  material  of  animal  food.  When 
the  albumen  attains  a  temperature  of  about  134 
degrees,  fahrenheit,  white  fibres  will  begin  to 
appear  within  it ;  these  will  increase  until  about 
160  degrees  is  attained,  when  the  whole  mass 
will  become  white  and  nearly  opaque.  It  is  now 
coagulated  and  may  be  called  solid.  Now  ex- 
amine some  of  the  results  and  you  will  find  that 
the  albumen  thus  only  just  coagulated,  is  a  ten- 
der, delicate,  jelly-like  substance,  having  every 
appearance  to  sight,  touch  and  taste,  of  being 
easily  digested.  Heat  the  albumen  up  to  212 
degrees  and  keep  it  awhile  at  this  temperature ; 
it  will  dry,  shrink  and  become  horny.  If  this 
heat  is  carried  a  little  further,  it  is  converted 
into  a  substance  which  is  so  hard  and  tough, 
that  a  valuable  cement  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way  from  it.  This  shows  that,  so  far  as  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  of  the  egg  is  con- 
cerned, the  cooking  temperature  is  not  212  de- 
grees, or  that  of  boiling  water,  but  169  degrees.or 
52  degrees  beloiv  it.  Everybody  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  a  tender,  juicy  steak,  rounded  or 
plumped  out  in  the  middle,  and  a  tough  leathery 
abomination  that  has  been  so  cooked  as  to 
shrivel  and  curl  up.  The  contraction,  drying 
up  and  hornifying  of  the  albumen  of  the  egg 
when  boiled  at  212  degrees,  represents  the  albu- 
men of  the  latter,  while  the  tender,  delicate, 
trembling  semi-solid  that  was  coagulated  at  160 
degrees  represents  the  albumen  of  the  first. 

"A  comparison  of  results  will  show  that  the 
egg  that  has  been  so  cooked  in  the  improved 
method,  is  tender  and  delicate,  evenly  so 
throughout,  no  part  being  hard,  while  another 
part  is  semi-raw  and  slimy.  But  when  an  egg 
is  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way  by  boiling,  the 
three  and  one-half  minutes'  immersion  is  in- 
sufficient to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  fully  to  the 
middle  of  the  egg.  and  therefore  the  white  is 
subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
volk.  In  the  scientific  method  there  is  time  for 
a  practically  uniform  diffusion  of  the  heat 
throughout." 
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How   Brabazon  Made  His  Poultry 
Farm. 

Our  illustration  this  month  shows  the  general 
outline  and  buildings  of  Glenview  Poultry  and 
Swine  Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Brabazon, 
Delavan,  Wis.,  and  in  presenting  Glenview  to 
our  readers  we  do  so  with  pride,  as  it  shows 
-what  a  poor  man ;  when  possessed  with 
willing  hands,  sinewy  muscles,  a  stout  here 
and  ambitious  spirit,  with  the  help,  aid  and 
advice  of  a  most  excellent  wife  can  accomplish. 
Mr.  Brabazon,  lived  on  a  rented  farm, and  when 
married  had  but  just  $3.75  in  his  pocket,  and 
started  uut  to  breed  fowls  for  market  having  an 
excellent  opportunity,  but  soon  began  to  breed 
pure  breeds,  and  not  forgetting  what  constitu- 
ted a  good  fowl  in  fancy  points,  he  soon  saw  the 
poultry  business  was  a  paying  one  and  he 
pushed  forward  until  he  soon  had  all  varieties 
of  fowls  known  at  that  time.  A  farm  was 
purchased  (on  time)  and  to  day  it  is  one  of  the 
best  arranged,  and  most  convenient  of  its  kind. 
In  the  north-west,  and  it  is  all  paid  for  out  of 
poultry  earnings.  Every  building  you  see  has 
"been  built  out  of  poultry  money,  and  all  within 
sixyears.  The  barn  to  "the  left  is  a  house  barn 
:30x50  (feet)  with  ample  storage  room.  Between 
the  two  barns  is  the  duck  and  geese  pond  and 
yards.  The  barn  with  open  doors  is  30x60  feet, 
.the  front  part  being  used  as  a  carriage  room. 
One  house,  the  middle  is  used  for  a  cow  stable, 
the  end  one  for  a  corn  crib  and  wagon  shed, and 


worth  trying,  what  ever  kind  of  hens  one  may 
have,  as  the  result  will  very  likely  justify  the 
effort.  In  breeding  nearly  all  kinds  of  domestic 
stock  it  is  customary  to  place  more  stress  up- 
on, and  attribute  a  greater  influence  to  the  sire 
than  the  dam.  In  a  general  way  there  may  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  such  opinions.  But  if  the 
number  of  dams  and  sires  is  compared  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  the 
male  is  overrated.  Much  as  the  number  of  dams 
surpassed  the  number  of  sires,  many  females 
have  shown  decided  prepotency  in  fixing  the 
type  and  qualities  of  the  offspring,  quite  as 
much  so  as  even  famous  sires  have  shown.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  ease  with  |cows,  swine 
and  poultry.  If  a  practical  dairyman  wants  a 
good  dairy  bull  he  is  more  concerned  to  know 
the  history  of  the  bulls  mother,  grandmother 
and  great-grandmother,  than  of  his  sire,  grand- 
sire  and  great-grandsire.  This  preference  is 
based  upon  a  principal  of  heredity  which  can- 
not be  explained  but  which  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day observation.  The  sons  take  after  the 
mothers,  good  or  bad  ;  and  the  daughters  take 
after  the  feathers  in  mental,  physical  and  other 
characteristics,  among  which  may  be  included 
the  nutritive  and  secretive  function.  This 
should  accord  a  hint  as  to  how  to  select  male 
birds  to  improve  the  productiveness  of  a  flock  of 
hens.  A  son  of  the  best  laying  hen  should  be 
chosen  to  breed  from  ;  he  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  transmit  the  temperament  and  habit 
of  his  mother  than  of  his  father  unless  his 


old  torn,  a  noble  Bronze  who  had  seen  two 
years.  The  hens  were  old  the  kind  known,  as 
the  little  boy  said  of  his  dog,  as  "just  turkey." 
The  hens  were  watched  and  all  the  eggs  se- 
cured, each  hen  laying  three  clutches  of  eggs, 
as  most  hens  did  this  year  in  this  community. 
Whenever  a  hen  turkey  was  set  a  chicken  hen- 
was  set  at  the  same  time,  the  turkey  with 
eighteen  or  twenty  and  the  hen  with  ten  or 
twelve  eggs.  When  the  chicks  were  hatched  the 
turkey  hen  took  them  all  (the  hatchings  aver- 
aged twenty-five  chicks  for  both  hen  and  tur 
key),  and  cared  for  them.  Turkey,  hen  and 
chicks  were  confined  in  a  lath  coop  three  feet 
high,  with  a  convenient  shelter  in  case  of  rain  ; 
for  ten  days  they  were  confined,  after  which 
they  were  confined  only  while  the  dew  was  on 
the'grass  and  chased  to  the  woods  when  the 
grass  became  dry.  The  only  feed  the  young 
turkeys  obtained  was  a  sort  of  custard  made  of 
whole  eggs,  sweet  milk  and  stale  bread.  They 
seemed  to  thrive  wonderfully  on  this  diet.  Con- 
stant watching  and  regular  feeding  (only  what 
they  would  eat  clean  four  times  a  day)  have 
made  them  so  tame  that  they  will  allow  one  to 
pick  them  up  any  time. 

The  ladies  have  a  flock  of  225  young  turkeys 
and  it  is  a  sight  worth  going  to  see,  when  they 
ail  come  trooping  home  at  sundown  to  roost. 
To  the  experience  of  these  ladies  I  may  add  an 
item  of  my  own. 

I  llf  you  have  a  large  drove  don't  market  them 
all  at  once,  at  Thanksgiving  or  during  the  holt 
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the  middle  building. pending  at  the  corn  crib  and 
wagon  shed  is  the  hog  house  30x50  feet,  divided 
into  pens  and  convenient  as'can  be.  The  next  is  a 
poultry  house  16x22  feet,  with  a  20  foot  bay 
window  in  front,  facing  the  south.  The  dwell- 
ing is  a  neat  and  convenent  two  story  building, 
erected  two  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The 
small  buildings  around  to  tho  right  are  breeding 
pen  houses,  all  neat  and  comfortable,  to  accom- 
modate breeding  fowls.  Mr.  Brabazon  has  been 
a  patron  of  the  Poultrt  Keeper  since  the 
first  year  it  started  In  Chicago,  and  claims  it  is 
one  o"f  the  best  advertising  mediums  there  is, 
and  as  good  a  journal  to  put  a  dollar  in  that  can 
be.  Mr.  Brabazon  will  send  his  full  paid  list  for 
ten  one-cent  stamps,  to  pay  for  receiving  a  fine 
illustrated  catalogue,  telling  all  about  his  fowls 
and  Victoria  hogs. 


Improving  a  Flock. 

In  regard  to  improvement  Dr.  A.  M.  Dickie 
says  that  many  poultry  keepers  would  like  to 
improve  their  fowls  by  increasing  their  pro- 
ductiveness, if  they  knew  how  to  go  about  it. 
Different  ways  occur  to  different  persons.  One 
will  begin  with  an  entirely  new  lot  of  stock,  and 
hopes  to  make  the  change  to  greater  produc- 
tiveness and  profits  at  one  step.  Tins  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished,  but  not  always. 
Another  will  buy  a  male  bird  of  the  breed  or 
type  desired  and  proceed  to  grade  his  stock 
towards  the  end  sought.  This  method,  if  prop- 
erly pursued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
will  be  likely  to  bring  the  answer,  but  the  pro- 
gress will  be  slow,  requiring  several  years  to 
reach  high  excellence.  In  every  flock  of  hens 
there  are  individuals  who  lay  more  eggs  than 
the  average  of  the  flock,  and  may  lay  twice  as 
many  in  a  year  as  the  average  hen.  If  the  eggs 
of  the  best  layers  are  selected  and  set  the  off- 
spring will  in  all  probability  verify  thelrule  that 
'  like'begets  like"  and  be  as  good  or  nearly  as 
good  layers  as  their  dams.  This  is  a  method 


father's  mother  was  also  a  superior  layer,  in  |  days,  as  there  is  always  a  glut  at  these  times  in 
which  case  there  would  be  accumulative  result-  most  markets. 


ant  power  to  transmit  the  desired  trait.  If 
male  birds  are  regularly  and  persi-tently  se- 
lected from  the  offspring  of  the  best  hen,  year 
after  year,  and  mated  with  the  best  layers  one 
has,  the  productiveness  will  steadily  increase 
until  the  ^possible  maximum  is  readied.  The 
average  poultry  keeper  does  not  know  which 
his  best  laying  hen  is,  but  he  wishes  to  improve 

his  stock  and  get  a  strain  that  can  be  depended  i  out  apparent  cause.J 


If  a  gobbler  is  present  during  the  time  of  lay- 
ing the  first  clutch  the  second  clutch  will  be 
fertile  without  his  presence. 

You  can  seldom  obtain  thrifty  chicks  from  a 
young  gobbler,  better  pay  more  and  get  one  at 
least  two  years  old— three  is  better. 

Don't  use  a  gobbler  which  is  akin  to  your  hens. 
The  offspring  of  such  lack  vigor  and  die  with- 


upon  he  must  find  out  which  are  his  best,  and 
take  the  trouble  to  know  which  the  offspring  of 
such  hens  is  and  use  it  in  producing  his  flocks 
from  year  to  year.  This  may  appear  to  some  to 
be  a  small  matter  to  take  up  so  much  space 
with,  but  it  is  of  more  account  than  a  good  deal 
of  the  matter  that  is  given  space  in  the  columns 
of  poultry  and  other  papers.  No  more  useful 
lesson  can  be  learned  than  the  one  inculcated 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Breed  from 
and  keep  on  doing  it  by  recognizing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dam  as  well  as  of  the  sire. 


Points  in  Raising  Turkeys. 

Mr.  B.  Hunt,  of  Indiana,  says:  "Recently 
while  riding  along  a  country  road  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  immense  drove  of  young 
turkeys— a  drove  of  such  a  size  as  to  attract  at- 
tention anywhere  in  Indiana.  Wishing  to  know 
the  secret  of  the  owner's  success  I  proceeded  to 
interview. 

The  drove  or  flock,  as  you  may,  was  raised  by 
three  "old  maids,"  not  of  the  sour  crabbed  sort, 
but  of  that  jovial,  whole  souled  sort,  whose 
kind  words  and  good  deeds  make  them  a  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  community  in  which  they  re- 
side, who  are  not  single  for  the  lack  of  suitors- 
heaven  forbid!— but  because  they  loved  all 
mankind  better  than  any  one  man.  But  I  am 
writing  about  turkeys  and  not  old  maids.  The 
spring  found  them  with  fourteen  hens  and.  one 


See  that  your  pens  are  in  a  very  warm  and  dry 
place,  as  cold  and  damp  are  fatal  to  young  tur- 
keys. 

Bronzes  in  a  wooded  community  are  prone  to 
return  to  a  wild  state. 

Boiled  eggs  are  good  diet  ior  chicks  but  must 
not  be  ted  exclusively  else  constipation  will  fol- 
low. Alternate  with  dampened  bread  crumbs 
and  curds. 

Don't  forget  to  water  young  fowls  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  case  of  turkeys  use  shallow  pie  pans. 

Eggs  from  hens  which  have  been  sick  should 
not  be  set,  as  the  produce  of  such  seldom  live. 

Turn  the  brood  loose  to  shift  for  themselves, 
as  soon  as  well  fledged  unless  the  weather  be 
rainy. 

The  natural  food  of  the  turkey  is  grass  in- 
sects, hence  a  blue  grass  lawn  well  trimmed 
cannot  be  excelled  for  a  run.  An  occasional 
diet  of  finely  shreded  meat  is  highly  relished 
and  nutritious. 


Dining  Cars  to  Washington. 

Pullman  Dining  Cars  are  now  running  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia, Baltimore  and  Washington 
via  Royal  Blue  Line  on  the  famous  five  hour  train, 
leaving  Philadelphia  daily  except  Sunday  at  1:35  p. 
in.,  arriving  at  Washington  at  4:30  p.  in.,  also  on  the 
fast  Express  leaving  at  5:18  p  m.,  daily,  arriving  at 
Washington  at  8:55  p.  m.  On  Sunday  mornings  Din- 
ing Car  train  leaves  Philadelphia  at  11:35  a.  m.,  and 
arrives  at  Washington  at  3:00  p.  m.  The  fact  that 
the  service  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Pullman 
Company  guarantees  its  quality. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


How  She  Made  it  Hatch. 

MRS.  A.  THISTLEWAITE,  TONGANOXIE,  KAN. 

As  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  read- 
ing the  letters  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  rela- 
tion to  artificial  incubation,  I  thought  there 
might  be  some  beginner,  like  myself,  who  would 
be  interested  in  my  experience.  We  had  a 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  made  by  a  carpenter, 
which  cost  about  $10.  It  was  made  with  the  lat- 
est improvements,  front  ventilators,  egg-trays, 
and  glass  across  the  top  of  the  front  part  of  the 
drawer,  but  it  did  not  retain  the  heat  very  well, 
as  there  was  nothing  but  boards  and  paper  be- 
tween the  ventilator  chamber  and  the  floor,  so 
we  put  about  three  inches  of  dry  soil  in,  and  af- 
ter that  the  heat  was  much  more  regular.  We 
started  it  in  the  winter  of  1890,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  several  letters  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  telling  about  successful  hatches  made 
entirely  without  moisture,  or  with  very  little, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs  repeatedly  cautioned  us  against 
the  use  oi  too  much  moisture.  For  these  rea- 
sons, all  the  moisture  we  used  for  eighty-four 
eggs,  was  one  sponge  the  first  week,  two  the  sec- 
ond, and  three  the  third,  otherwise  we  followed 
the  directions  given  in  Mr.  Jacob's  book,  "Incu- 
bators and  Brooders."  But  six  or  seven  chickens 
were  all  we  could  induce  to  hatch,  though  we 
gave  the  machine  two  trials  during  the  winter. 
Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  eggs  had  chicks  in 
them,  but  they  had  died  at  all  stages,  from  a 
few  days,  to  the  time  when  they  were  just  ready 
to  come  out.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  impure  air 
was  the  cause  of  the  chicks  dying,  but  thought 
that  to  keep  the  ventilator  open  the  lore  part  of 
the  hatch,  would  be  just  as  fatal  as  the  bad  air, 
for  draughts  would  reach  the  eggs  every  time 
the  door  of  the  room  was  opened.  But  when  I 
read  Mr.  Hock's  article  I  thought  I  saw  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  If  water  absorbed  its  own 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  all  I  had  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  purify  the  air,  was  to  keep  water  in  the 
ventilator  chamber.  Accordingly  we  started  up 
the  machine,  and  put  two  pie-tins  underneath 
the  egg-drawer,  with  water  in  them  which  was 
renewed  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  result 
was  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs 
hatched.  1  knew  that  Mr.  Jacobs  instructed 
us  to  keep  water,  or  a  sand-tray  moistened,  in 
the  ventilator  chamber,  but  supposed  it  was 
solely  for  keeping  the  air  sufficiently  humid ; 
and  as  his  latest  advice  was  against  too  much 
moisture,  I  had  omitted  that  part  of  his  instruc- 
tions. 

We  filled  the  incubator  up  again  with  eighty- 
nine  eggs,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day, when  I  tested 
them,  there  were  about  seventy-five  live  chicks. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  tank  began  to  leak,  and 
the  hot  water  came  dropping  down  into  the  egg- 
drawer.  My  husband  fixed  up  the  hole  with  lath 
and  putty,  and  it  appeared  to  be  stopped,  but  in 
the  night,  when  I  looked  at  it,  I  found  the  ther- 
mometer at  112  degrees,  the  egg-drawer  full  of 
steam,  and  the  water  trickling  down  the  side  of 
the  egg-chamber.  Of  course,  I  took  out  the 
drawer,  turned  the  eggs,  and  cooled  them  down 
to  about  seventy  degrees,  but  in  a  few  hours 
they  were  up  to  110  degrees.  That  afternoon  we 
took  the  eggs  out,  piled  the  trays  up  in  a  box  by 
the  stove,  and  covered  them  with  flannel.  Then 
we  drew  off  the  water  from  the  tank,  and  my 
husband  took  out  the  liquid  mud  from  the  venti- 
lator chamber.  Then  he  turned  the  incubator 
upside  down,  took  some  boards  off  the  bottom, 
and  soldered  that  obnoxious  hole.  Of  course,  the 
inside  of  the  machine  had  to  have  a  thorough 
washing  first.  Well,  the  machine  was  in  place, 
and  the  eggs  in  again,  in  two  hours  from  the 
time  they  were  taken  out.  After  they  had  been 
in  an  hour  the  heat  again  ran  up  to  110  degrees, 
but  by  the  next  day,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
hatch,  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture up  to  102  degrees.  Then  the  drawer  began 
to  swell,  so  that  it  required  a  man's  strength  to 
open  it,  and  such  a  rattling  and  jarring  as  those 
eggs  had  to  go  through  was  enough  to  kill  the 
toughest  chicken.  By  this  time  we  had  very 
little  hope  of  any  chickens  hatching,  and  after 
all  that  shaking,  I  thought  if  any  did  hatch,  they 
would  be  deformed  in  some  way.  But,  much  to 
our  surprise,  on  the  twentieth  day,  they  began 
coming  out  quite  briskly,  and  by  the  twenty- 
second  day  hfty-eight  chicks  out  of  the  seventy- 
five  that  were  alive  on  the  fifteenth  day,  had 
managed  to  hatch,  which  was  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  fertile  eggs.  There  were  a  few  more  that, 
I  think,  would  have  gotten  out,  only  that  the 
drawer  had  become  so  swelled  that  it  refused  to 
go  in  for  the  last  inch  or  two,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  cold  air  coming  up  at  the  back  of 
the  drawer  all  the  time  that  the  chicks  were 
hatching.  The  little  things  seemed  just  as  lively 
as  though  everything  had  been  all  right,  and 
there  was  nothing  ailed  any  of  them  except  one 
that  had  fits.  As  the  incubator  had  worked  so 
badly  the  previous  winter,  we  didn't  expect 
much  from  the  first  hatch,  so  had  not  provided 
any  brooder  for  them.  However,  I  made  some 
feather  beds,  such  as  were  described  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  the  chicks  did  very  well 
in  them,  with  the  addition  of  a  jug  of  hot  water, 
set  at  one  side  of  the  beds.  And  let  me  say  that 
there  is  no  need  to  get  these  beds  "simply  dis- 
gusting" if  the  bottom  bed  is  covered  with  two 


thicknesses  of  paper  for  the  chickens  to  sleep  in. 
They  will  last  a  whole  season,  and  be  very  little 
soiled.  All  those  chickens  (except  two  that  were 
killed  in  the  drawers  and  one  that  died  soon  al- 
ter it  was  taken  out)  lived  and  did  well  until 
they  were  a  month  old,  when,  in  consequence  of 
being  too  crowded,  they  got  leg  weakness,  and 
several  died.  Of  course,  now  that  we  find  we 
can  hatch  them,  we  shall  have  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  raising  them.  I  feed  very  much  the 
same  as  recommended  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  find  that  they  re- 
quire an  endless  variety  of  food,  when  they  are 
raised  in  the  house.  If  a  person  wants  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  raising  chickens,  he  must  take  for  his 
motto  "Eternal  Vigilance,"  as  a  trifling  neglect 
may  ruin  a  whole  flock. 

Some  people  talk  about  cats  killing  chickens, 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  teach  them  not  to  do  it. 
Every  spring  I  let  a  few  chickens  run  where  the 
cats  are  (under  the  kitchen  stove)  and  keep 
close  watch  of  them.  If  any  cat  seems  disposed 
to  take  too  much  notice  of  the  chicks,  I  make  it 
understand  that  that  is  a  forbidden  sport.  They 
very  soon  learn  to  take  no  notice  of  them,  so 
that  little  chickens,  turkeys,  or  ducks,  can  sit  in 
a  row  on  their  backs,  or  nestle  in  a  circle  around 
them,  and  all  they  will  do  is  get  up  and  walk- 
away, if  they  become  too  troublesome. 

I  must  apologize  for  writing  such  a  long  letter, 
but  of  course  the  editor  can  cut  it  as  short  as  he 
thinks  best. 

[The  above  is  an  excellent  letter,  and  shows 
what  persistency  and  determination  can  accom- 
plish. The  lady  has  given  her  experience  in  de- 
tail.-ED.] 


Sudd's  Poultry  Farm. 

BY  A  READER. 

When  I  called  on  Mr.  Kudd,  a  pretty  girl  was 
in  charge  of  the  office,  looking  through  a  pigeon 
hole  at  me.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  say,  "Here  is 
someone  again  to  bother  me  with  questions 
about  ducks  and  the  farm."  If  she  thought  so, 
she  was  right,  as  that  was  my  errand.  After 
telling  her  what  I  wanted,  she  rattled  away 
something  about  Chestnut  Hill  and  Tremont 
House,  and  as  I  was  a  stranger  in  Boston,!  was 
soon  bewildered,  but  after  a  few  more  remarks, 
and  handing  me  a  pass,  I  found  that  I  must  take 
the  electric  cars  to  Chesnut  Hill,  and  that  in 
twenty  minutes  they  would  convey  me  to  a  road 
that  led  to  the  farm.  I  followed  her  directions 
and  was  soon  at  my  destination.  On  alighting, 
I  met  a  burly  policeman  who  was  sauntering  up 
and  down  enjoying  an  apple  just  given  to  him 
by  an  old  woman  who  was  selling  them  from  a, 
basket.  It  was,  no  doubt,  toll  or  excise  duty 
as  from  the  appearances  of  the  two  1  imagined 
that  a  gift  should  have  come  from  the  other 
side.  But  cops  have  nothing  else  to  do,  when 
on  a  country  beat,  but  eat,  drink  and  amuse 
themselves.  He  directed  me  to  the  farm,  some 
half  mile  up  the  road.  Taking  his  advice,  1 
spied  in  the  distance  a  wire  gate,  a  very  rough 
road  leading  to  it  .  Crowds  of  men,  principally 
Italians  from  Tipperary,  were  working  leveling 
the  road,  and  putting  it  into  shape,  to  enable 
the  proprietors  to  dispose  of  town  lots,  which 
seemed  to  be  pretty  plentiful  about  the  neigh- 
borhood. After  scrambling  over  the  debrts  as 
well  as  my  old  leas  would  let  me.  I  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  before  I  got  to  the  gate 
I  met  a  young  lady  with  bright  auburn  hair, 
and  as  I'had  always  heard  in  my  village  that  I 
was  bound  soon  to  meet  a  white  horse,  I  look 
ed  out  for  one,  but  on  this  occasion  none  turned 
up,  but  in  its  place  1  saw  a  dog  showing  his 
white  teeth,at  the  other  side  of  the  gate.  Being 
naturally  a  timid  man,  now  thought  I  what  shall 
I  do.  Face  the  dog  or  turn  about.  But  as  I  had 
always  heard  that  dogs  had  reason  beyond  in- 
stinct, I  pulled  out  my  pass,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Old  Towser  wagged  his  tail,  and  let  me  go  by. 
A  farm  hand  met  me,  and  on  presenting  my 
pass  for  the  second  time,  he  conducted  me  over 
the  farm.  The  farm,  formed  by  nature  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  plenty  of  trees, 
rocks,  hiils  and  dales,— just  such  a  place  as  one 
would  choose  for  poultry.  As  I  proceeded  about 
the  place,  I  saw  dozens  upon  dozens 
of  fowls  and  chickens  of  all  breeds,  shapes 
and  sizes.  They  were,  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, importations  from  the  west  for  market 
purposes.  They  numbered  about  seven  or  eight 
thousands.  I  afterwards  saw  quite  a  number  of 
Plymouth  Rocks,  most  of  them  very  good  speci- 
mens but  as  my  visit  was  to  see  the  duck  breed- 
ing establishment  I  requested  to  lie  shown  there. 
The  incubator  house  is  attached  to  the  dwelling, 
and  is  a  good,  compact  building,  containing 
several  incubators,  of  which  only  one  was  kept 
running  by  and  for  the  amusement  of  a  young 
lady  belonging  to  the  house,  a  capital  way  for  a 
lady  to  spend  her  leisure  time.  I  conld  not  find 
out  what  percentage  of  chicks  and  ducks  were 
turned  out.  The  small  brooder  houses,  about 
six  feet  square, and  about  five  feet  high  in  front, 
and  four  feet  in  rear,  with  small  yards  attached 
are  scattered  all  over  the  place.  They  are 
heated  by  sheet  iron  tanks  of  water,  which  are 
warmed  by  coal  oil  lamps  or  stoves,  of  peculiar 
construction,  the  top  of  the  stove  being  about 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  tank.  The  large 
brooder  house,  about  100  feet  long,  is  heated  by 
a  furnace  and  boiler.  This  has  covered  runs, 
as  well  as  yards  outside.  I  noticed  that  sand  is 


used  in  great  quantities  in  all  the  yards,  to  help 
digestion  no  doubt.  I  was  very  sorry  to  find 
that  the  brooder  yards  were  empty,  as  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  hundreds  of  ducklings  fuss- 
ing about  and  chasing  bugs  and  flies,  the 
scamps  being  so  intent  about  their  business 
that  they  are  continually  upsetting  one  another, 
rolling  cn  their  backs  anil  kick-in;:  up  their  lit- 
tle yellow  legs.  If  one  should  grab  a  beetle 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  ducklings 
nestle  in  the  brooders,  around  the  hot  pipes,  the 
box  being  draped  with  cloth,  cut  into  narrow 
strips,  giving  ihem  a  chance  of  running  in  and 
out.  They  are  seldom  quiet,  reminding  me  of 
Gold  Exchange  brokers  in  New  York  oil  a  busy 
day,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  are 
bulls  and  bears,  notducks. 

I  was  shown  in  the  stables,  the  boxes  for  mix- 
ing the  food  for  the  ducks  and  ducklings.  They 
are  on  "a  large  scale,  as  one  might  suppose. 
Bran,  Indian  meal,  and  shorts  are  the  mam  in- 
gredients of  the  food  for  all  ages,  worked  up 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  dry  porridge, 
and  fed  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer  in 
wooden  troughs,  which  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  All  the  ducks  I  saw  were  Pekin,  which 
seem  to  be  the  favorites  of  Ihe  day.  In  one 
place  there  were  from  100  to  150  old  birds, and  in 
another  part  of  the  farm,  about  th  esame  number 
of  young'ones  pretty  nearly  full  grown.  The 
breeding  stock  that  I  saw  were  very  line,  but  as 
the  prices  named,  were  in  my  mind  so  high,  I 
postponed  the  purchase  of  any.  After  all,  the 
prices  were  not  exorbitant,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  price  of  dead  ducks  in  the  Boston 
market,  which  was  about  eighteen  cents  a 
pound.  In  my  village  all  I  could  get  for  them 
was  six  or  seven  cents.  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
to  mention  the  fact  that  I  came  across  that  fear- 
ful precipice  where,  as  per  Mr.  Kudd's  circular, 
obnoxious  visitors  wus  thrown  over  and  then 
remains  fed  to  the  fowls.  But  as  I  was  on  my 
best  behaviour,  knowing  the  consequences  of 
mistakes,  I  escaped  being  hurled  down  the  cliff 
and  was  allowed  to  leave  after  having  spent  an 
hour  very  pleasantly,  and  gained  a  good  deftl  of 
in  formation . 

The  business  is  no  doubt  remunerative  and  I 
feel  satisfied  that  it  must  be  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion for  anyone  who  has.a  fancy  for  poultry  and 
as  an  adjunct  to  Mr.  Kudd's  business  in  town, 
the  benefiit  must  be  incalculable. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  excellent  letter  unfor- 
tunately omitted  togive  his  name  and  address 
to  the  article— Ed.] 


Some  of  the  Difficulties. 


B.   HAYWARD   WALLIS,    GEORGETOWN,  MARY- 
LAND. 

As  you  like  your  subscribers  to  give  their  ex- 
perience I'll  give  you  a  little  of  mine.  I  had 
forty-eight  hens  and  one  Plymouth  Rock  cock- 
erel, and  after  filling  my  incubator,  and  testing 
my  eggs  on  the  ninth  day,  I  found  106  infertile 
out  of  165  eggs  set,  which  means  that  I  have  lost 
three  weeks  valuable  time.  Last  year  I  had 
thirty-nine  hens  and  only  one  cock,  out  he  was 
a  Brown  Leghorn,  and  my  eggs  hatched  splen- 
didly. Anybody  with  common  sense  and  the 
necessary  "stick-to-it-ive-ness,"  can  hatch  eggs 
in  an  incubator,  but  unless  he  has"  had  exper- 
ience, he  can't  raise  chicks.  I  had  an  idea  at 
first  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  them  out  of 
the  machine,  and  most  of  the  labor  was  over, 
but  that  illusion  soon  passed  away.  (So  did  a 
good  many  chicks.)  I  had  a  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel  with  the  croupy  roup,  and  though  I 
gave  him  spongia,  quinine,  kerosene,  turpentine 
and  cod  liver  oil.  he,  too,  passed  away,  lie  was 
ihe  second  fowl  I  ever  lost  with  the  roup,  and  I 
have  had  a  great  many  cases.  I  don't  wait  to 
see  if  they  won't  get  better  in  a  day  or  two,  but 
doctor  them  immediately.  Kerosene  is  my 
principal  remedy,  though  spongia  cured  it  the 
last  time  my  flock  had  the  roup. 


A  Nut  to  Crack. 


M.  G.  ELLIS,  MELBOURNE,  FLA. 

Here  is  a  nut  for  some  of  the  old  stagers  in 
the  poultry  business  to  crack.  I  had  a  fine 
Game  hen,  given  me  three  years  ago.  She  was 
two  years  old  when  I  got  her.  The  first  spring 
she  laid  three  eggs,  and  went  to  sitting.  I  broke 
her  up,  and  in  a  short  time  she  began  to  lay, 
and  only  layed  lour  eggs,  and  went  to  sitting,  so 
I  broke  her  up  again,  and  thought  she  was  too 
old  to  lay.  The  next  spring  was  the  same  way, 
four  eggs  was  all  I  got  from  her  at  a  time,  arid 
not  one  of  them  hatched.  This  spring  I  put  her 
in  a  coop  with  a  young  Game  cockerel,  only 
nine  months  old,  and  she  began  to  lay,  and  up 
to  date  I  have  gotten  ten  eggs  from  her,  and  she 
does  not  show  any  signs  of  sitting  yet.  Before 
I  had  her  in  a  coop  with  a  three-year-old  cock. 
She  is  a  perfect  picture  of  a  fine  hen,  and  is  as 
healthy  as  can  be.  What  was  the  matter  with 
her?  She  had  a  good  run  half  of  each  day,  got 
all  of  the  green  feed  that  she  could  eat,  and* 
every  other  attention  that  I  could  give  her.  r 
would  like  very  much  to  be  near  some  of  the 
fine  poultry  yards  that  I  see  advertising  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  so  that  I  could  get  them. 

[You  kept  the  hen  too  fat,  and  out  of  condi- 
tion.—Ed.] 
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An  Annual  Income. 

"DUKE,"  FELL  TOWNSHIP,  PA. 

The  production  of  railway  presidents,  and 
from  them  down  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk  and  the 
tape  counter,  is  not  a  difficult  person  to  find, but 
to  find  a  man  that  can  live  by  the  keeping  of 
poultry  is  quite  another  thing.  1  wish  to  quote 
from  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Noynek.of  Lackawanna 
county,  Pa.  He  says:  "When  my  wife  and  I 
Started  our  capital  was  not  large;  it  consisted 
of  thirty-five  acres  of  land,  our  house  and  two 
barns  with  one  cow;  all  costing  $1,200  not  paid 
for.  Furniture  in  house  and  twelve  hens  paid 
for.  The  first  spring  our  procedure  was  some- 
thing like  this:  We  bought  about  forty  sitting 
hens,  also  run  in  debt  for  six  or  seven  hundred 
eggs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  our  ad- 
vance was  nothing  to  speak  of.  Had  not  re- 
duced our  debt  but  had  two  hundred  fine  young 
liens.  Again  our  credit  was  used  for  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  previous  year  for 
eggs.  The  ^production  of  young  chicks  and 
eggs  was  large ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  all  interest  on  our  debts  and  one  hundred 
dollars  of  the  principal  was  paid,  and  we  had 
one  thousand  one  and  two  year  old  hens."  He 
says  further:  "Since  that  time  I  have  not  tried 
to 'increase  the  stock  of  laying  hens,  although  we 
have  sometimes  wintered  1.500." 

The  care  of  fowls  means  business  every  day  of 
the  year,  but  it  is  not  unlike  any  other  business 
in  which  you  would  succeed.  The  buildings  are 
made  of  matched  lumber,  and  are  cleaned, 
painted  and  whitewashed  several  times  a  year. 
Road-dust,  lime,  tobacco  stems,  sulphur  and 
forest  leaves  are  used  for  litter  and  for  nests. 
The  food,  a  large  part  is  raised  on  the  land, and 
consists  of  clover  hay  cut  fine,  all  of  the  grains, 
cracked  or  ground  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  and 
buckwheat;; also  vegetables,  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  beets,  mangolds  etc.,  meat,  bones, 
shells  and  gravel,  the  latter  are  crushed :  also 
skimmed  ^nilk  in  limited  quantities,  witli  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water.  The  above  foods  are 
furnished  in  quantities  as  the  judgment  of  the 
proprietor  thinks  best.  The  largest  part  of  food 
consists  of  cut  clover,  cracked  com,  scalded 
wheat  bran  and  meal. 

Mr.  NoynekVs  receipt  for  the  cure  of  sick  hens 
andjfor  the  extermination  of  lice,  I  think  very 
good:  "A  diseased  lien"  he  says,  '  is  worth  ten 
cents,  for  manure,  and  she  finally  goes  to  the 
manure  heap.  To  remove  lice  from  roosts 
cut  new  poles  and  burn  the  old  ones." 

Further  he  says,  "My  coops  for  summer  homes 
are  8x16  feet,  five  feet  high ;  three  feet  of  one 
end  being  enclosed  with  matched  boards,  and 
having  a  good  roof.  The  remaining  protion, 
8x13  feet,  is  made  of  light  timbers,  and  enclosed 
with  wire  cloth,  one  inch  mesh.  This  has  no 
floor.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  is 
moved  on  to  new  grass  every  other  day.  The 
winter  quarters  are  long  buildings,  in  which 
each  fowl  is  allowed  about  six  square  feet  of 
floor  surface." 

"Now,  after  ten  years,  my  inventory  figures 
up  an  income  of  about  $800,  from  six  cows,  one 
thousand  hens,  one  hundred  maple  trees,  and 
one  span  of  mares  per  year.  The  land  and  fix- 
tures, bought  for  less  than  $2,000,  are  now  valued 
at  $4,500;  showing  a  profit,  or  gain,  of  $2,500, 
for,  say,  eight  years— as  it  took  two  years  to  get 
under  way— or,  a  net  income  of  $1,100  per  year, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  feed.  " 

[The  above  valuable  letter,  which  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  poultry,  was  signed  "Duke,'' 
Fell  Township,  Pa.,  but  Mr.  D.  C.  Kenyon, 
Dundaff,  Pa.,  states  that  he  knows  both  Mr. 
Duke  and  Mr.  Noynek,  and  that  they  are  hon- 
orable and  reliable.— Ed.] 


Thoroughbred  Poultry. 


S.  P.  YODER,  EAST  LEWISTOWN,  O. 

Unreasonable  prices  are  no  doubt  often 
charged  for  so  called  "fancy  fowls,"  and  it  does 
not  necessarilv  follow  that  a  certain  breeder  lias 
the  "best  stock"  simply  because  he  has  the 
cheek  to  ask  the  biggest  prices,  nevertheless 
really  choice  pure-bred  poultry  must  always 
command  a  big  price  compared  with  their  sim- 
ple food  value. 

Intelligent  farmers  can  readily  understand 
why  they  should  pay  one  thousand  dollars  or 
more  for  a  blooded  horse  for  breeding  purposes 
when  they  could  get  a  good  scrub  horse  for  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars,  but  when  some  of 
these  same  intelligent  farmers  begin  to  realize 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  their 
■stock  of  poultry,  and  we  intimate  to  them  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  a  dollar  or  more  for  a 
thoroughbred  "rooster,"  they  turn  up  their 
noses  in  surprise,  shake  their  heads  and  walk 
off! 

Most  people  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price 
for  some  choice  new  variety  of  garden  seeds, 
I) ut  when  the  old  hen  manifests  a  desire  to  con- 
vert herself  into  a  hot-bed  for  the  purpose  of 
sprouting  a  crop  of  chickens  they  generally  ac- 
commodate her  with  anything  in  the  shape  of 
eggs  they  may  happen  to  have  on  hand,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  universal  law  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  Well, 


probably  they  may  offer  to  "swap  eggs"  with  a 
neighbor  who  is  enterprising  enough  to  own  a 
flock  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  but  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing a  dollar  or  two  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  almost 
takes  their  breath  away! 

A  little  reflection  on  the  subject  should  satisfy 
any  one  that  it  is  not  alone  the  first  cost  of  his 
breeding  stock  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
professional  breeder  to  sell  stock  and  eggs  for 
dollars  when  the  same  would  bring  only  dimes 
for  table  use.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  every 
bird  raised  from  pure-bred  parents  that  is  fit  to 
use  as  a  breeder,  as  a  good  proportion  must  be 
marketed  as  culls.  Only  the  very  best  are  se- 
lected to  make  up  the  breeding  yards.  Again, 
if  the  breeder  is  so  careless  or  penny  wise  as  to 
resort  to  in-breeding,  or  neglects  to  introduce 
new  blood  regardless  of  cost,  his  stock  will  soon 
be  worthless.  The  different  breeds  must  be 
kept  separate  at  least  five  months  in  the  year. 
Houses  and  yards,  or  runs,  cost  money.  The 
extra  care  and  feed  the  fowls  require  when  not 
allowed  free  range,  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Egg  baskets,  shipping  coops,  post- 
age, etc.,  help  to  keep  down  the  profits.  And 
last  but  not  not  least,  no  matter  how  good  our 
stock  may  be,  we  must  spend  money  to  let  peo- 
ple outside  of  our  own  neighborhood  know  what 
we  have  for  sale.  To  paraphraze  a  well-known 
historic  expression,  "we  must  advertise;  we 
must  advertise,"  or  we  (our  business)  must  per- 
ish. Breeders  of  experience  need  not  read  what 
I  have  written— they  know  how  it  is  themselves. 
I  know  that  I  have  sometimes  missed  making  a 
sale  of  choice  stock  because  the  prices  I  quoted 
were  too  low.  Correspondents  would  say,  you 
cannot  afford  to  raise  the  kind  of  stock  I  want 
for  that  price ! 


Curing  Soup. 

C.  O.  G.  NOTTINGHAM,  EASTVILLE,  VA. 

Poultry  raisers  seem  to  dread  roup  more  than 
almost  any  disease  which  conies  among  their 
flocks.  There  is  a  great  deal  written  about  the 
use  of  spongia,  and  other  medicines,  for  this 
trouble.  1  have  never  tried  any  of  tSiem,  so 
know  nothing  of  the  good  they  may  effect.  But 
I  have  found  that  kerosene  oil  will  cure  any  case 
that  is  taken  before  the  fowl  is  too  reduced  to  be 
worth  saving.  Anyone  seeing  their  fowls  turned 
from  the  roosting  houses  in  the  morning,  and 
closely  observing  them  take  the  first  meal  of  the 
day— especially  if  the  food  is  corn — can  tell  if 
one  is  the  least  roupy. 

There  is  a  stiffness'  of  the  neck,  or  seeming 
soreness  in  the  throat,  which  makes  swallowing 
difficult — or  there  is  dimness  of  sight,  which 
causes  them  to  turn  their  heads  in  a  one-sided 
way  when  picking  food.  Even  if  one  of  these 
symptoms  appear,  and  the  cock  or  hen  seems 
drooping,  and  not  caring  for  anything  to  eat,  it 
is  well  to  bring  forth  the  kerosene  can  Letone 
person  hold  the  legs  firmly,  and  another  hold 
the  head  with  the  mouth  open,  and  neck  drawn 
straight  up.  Then  from  a  spoon  pour  the  oil  .in 
the  throat,  suddenly  relaxing  the  tension  of  the 
neck,  without  loosing  hold  of  the  head  until  the 
oil  is  swallowed.  A  bird  beyond  four  months  old 
can  safely  take  a  light  teaspoonful  of  oil.  A 
broiler  maybe  given  half  this  quantity,  and  even 
a  small  chicken  may  take  a  little,  diluted  or 
mixed  with  food.  If  a  fowl  is  taken  in  the  first  or 
even  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  three  or 
four  days'  treatment  will  bring  it  out  well  and 
hearty. '  Bathing  about  the  eyes  with  oil  is  also 
good. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  sporadic  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  my  flock,  and  while  I  do  not  usually 
separate  the  sick  from  the  well,  the  trouble  does 
not  spread.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  one 
bird  has  the  roup  a  teaspoonful  of  oilis  adminis- 
tered to  each  one  of  the  whole  flock.  The  oil  is 
poured  over  the  perches,  and  the  dirt  floor  of  the 
hen  houses  well  sprinkled  witli  strong  copperas 
water.  Do  not  understand  me  as  advising  oth- 
ers to  keep  sick  fowls  with  well  ones.  They  had 
best  be  separated,  just  as  it  is  wiser  for  well  peo- 
Dle  to  breathe  no  more  sick  room  air  than  is  nec- 
essary. But,  as  well  persons  have  to  be  with  the 
sick,  it  is  expedient  to  learn  the  best  way  of 
guarding  against  contagion.  So  there  is  gain  in 
finding  it  possible  to  keep  a  case  of  roup  in  the 
midst  of  a  healthy  flock  of  hens. 


The  Best  Breed. 


S.  B.  MILLER,  KISSEL  HILL,  PA. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  journal, I 
concluded  to  give  you  my  idea  of  the  best  breed, 
in  my  estimation.known  as  the  Plymouth  Hock, 
and  the  breed  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
many  as  the  best  breed  for  many  purposes,  that 
is  bred  in  this  country,  especially  adapted  to 
our  American  climate,  also  its  markets,  etc 
They  are  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
farmer,  and  are  superior  for  the  market  poultry 
raiser,  in  fact  superior  to  other  breeds  in  differ- 
ent ways,  when  maintaining  their  purity  as  a 
breed.  They  are  excellent  layers  of  fine  eggs, 
also  are  reckoned  as  good  sitters,  and  are  also 
called  good  mothers,  are  wonderful  at  foraging, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  under  easy  control. 
They  bear  confinement  easily,  entirely  self-re- 
liant when  on  the  farm,  roaming  around,  de- 
pending upon  their  own  exertions,  contented 


and.happy  when  retained  in  small  enclosures. 
For  general  purposes  I  regard  them  as  the  best 
breed.  Being  strong,  and  easily  raised,  hardy, 
active  for  a  fowl  so  large,  industrious,  and  quick 
in  their  movements.  A  man  who  maintains  a 
good  yard  of  this  breed  has  a  beautiful  and  or- 
namental flock,  of  compact  fowls,  good  for  the 
table  or  as  layers.  I  believe  the  Plymouth  Rock 
was  brought  to  notice  when  Brahmas  and  Coch- 
ins were  leading  the  attention  of  poultry  men, 
and  seemed  to  attract  small  attention, but  lastly 
on  the  score  of  their  merits,  have  worked  their 
way  up,  and  earned  for  themselves  a  reputation 
for  good  utility,  and  as  a  distinct  American 
breed, and  the  breed  proved  very  popular  among 
people  who  keep  fowls  for  profit,  There  are 
many  other  breeds,  however,  and  excellent 
breeds,  but  for  size  and  profit  these  attract  the 
chief  object  in  choosing  a  particular  breed,  and 
it  being  a  desire  to  have  vigorous  and  attractive 
birds,  and  all  the  good  qualities  enumerated, 
but  different  tastes  lead  breeders  to  originate 
breeds  of  different  strains,and  strains  originate, 
and  if  strains  depart  too  much  from  a  rigid 
standard  then  danger  prompts  the  breeder.  An 
important  point  may  be  sacrificed  for  a  small 
fancy,  and  to  enforce  care  in  breeding  keep  a 
close  adherence  to  the  breed  and  insisr  upon  it. 
The  form  of  the  breed  is  nearly  perfect,  and 
breeders  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  take  advantage 
of  favorable  accidents  in  breeding  or  in  using 
care  in  selecting  birds  lor  breeding,  as  a  skillful 
man  should  do. "The  future  history  of  this  breed 
will  be  very  a  gratifying  one.  Probably  seventy 
breeds  recognized  and  only  three  are  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  the  old  fashioned  Dominiques,  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  the  Wyandottes.  By  care- 
ful breeding  for  some  years  the  Rock  is  brought 
to  such  a  condition  of  merit  as  to  be  classified 
as  the  popular  breed  for  the  farmer  and  the 
most  attractive  to  the  amateurs. 


Black  Breasted  Red  Games, 


R.  W.  STURTEVANT,  DELAVAN  WIS. 

Independently  of  its  great  beauty  of  feather 
it  combines  important  advantages  for  farmers 
as  well  as  for  fanciers,  whether  bred  pure  or 
used  to  grade  up  common  stock.  For  farmers 
the  Exhibition  Game  is  preferable  to  the  pit 
game.  The  pit  games  are  smaller  in  size,  and 
lay  smaller  eggs.  The  Black  Breasted  Red 
Exhibition  Game  Cock  has  a  rich,  glossy,  light 
orange  hackle  and  saddle,  red  back,  glossy 
black  breast  and  tail. 

The  wing  fronts  are  black,  wing  bow  is  red, 
wing  bar  glossy  black,  feet  willow  color.  The 
hen  has  a  rich  light  golden  hackle,  with  black 
sn  ips  through  the  middle  of  the  feathers.  Back 
is  light  brown,  penciled  with  dark  brown. 
Breast  is  a  light  salmon,  shading  off  with  ashy 
brown  towards  the  thighs.  Wings  are  light 
brown,  penciled  with  dark  brown,  tail  is  a  dark 
brown,  the  outer  feathers  penciled  with  light 
brown.  Cocks  of  this  variety  weigh  from  six 
and  a  half  to  nine  pounds,  and  hens  weigh  from 
five  to  seven  pounds.  As  a  table  fowl  they  are 
not  excelled.  If  confined  inasma'l  yard  they 
will  thrive  and  lay,  while  most  breeds  would 
starve.  They  are  excellent  sitters,  and  as 
mothers  they  cannot  be  equaled.  The  elegant 
form,  close  feathering,  and  brilliant  coloring  of 
the  cock  and  the  lien,  makes  them  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  breeds  we  have.  Crosses  of 
games  on  other  breeds  produces  large,  meaty, 
well  shaped  fowls  and  the  best  layers. 


The  Buff  Cochin. 


VIRGIL  R.  SMITH,  DENVER,  COLO. 

The  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 
carefully  study  the  merits  of  the  Buff  Cochins; 
as  the  Cochin  is  easier  to  breed  to  the  standard 
points  than  a  number  of  other  breeds.  The 
Cochin  is  an  excellent  breed  for  roasters.  They 
produce  the  greater  number  of  their  eggs  in 
the  winter  months  say  from  November  to  May. 
The  broilers  should  be  killed  at  nine  to  eleven 
weeks  old,  and  for  roasters  at  eight  to  eleven 
months.  They  are  good  layers.  Their  eggs  are 
large,  rich  and  >.buff  in  color.  They  grow  fast 
and  fatten  quickly.  The  Cochin  is  a  fine  table 
fowl.  A  flock  of  Cochins,  rich  clear  buff  in  color, 
on  the  lawn,  makes  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  Cochin  being  heavely  feathered,  makes 
them  suitable  for  ;i;co)d  climate.  They  are  good 
sitters  and  breeders.  The  Cochins  is  not  a  good 
flyer.  They  stand  confinement  well,  and  can  be 
kept  in  a  coop  three  feet  high  and  not  fly  over. 
This  making  them  an  excellent  breed  for  the 
city  fancier.  I  think  that  the  Buff  Cochins  are 
the  best  all  purpose  fowl  to  have. 

[Adrcirers  of  certain  breeds  all  make  claims. 
While  we  do  not  object  to  anything  said  in  the 
above  yet  what  is  mentioned  may  be  applied  to 
any  other  breeds,  provided  some  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  other  breed  writes  the  article  in 
their  behalf.  The  Cochins  are  grand  fowls,  but 
that  they  lay  the  most  of  their  eggs  in  winter  is 
contrary  to  natural  law.— Ex.] 
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Moisture  in  Hatching. 

D.  M.  PALMER,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  take  back  my  offer  made  in  last 
December's  Keeper.  You  must  have  an  enor- 
mous circulation,  through  the  Western  States 
and  Territories.  I  haven't  done  much  else  the 
last  month  but  draw  plans  of  brooders  ank  in- 
cubators. I  have  answered  over  3001etters,ask- 
ing  for  plans,  etc..  and  over  half  of  them  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Many  wanted  a 
list  of  the  season's  hatch  ,and  to  know  all  about 
how  I  run  an  incubator,  so  I  am  giving  you  a 
chance  to  tell  all  the  Keeper  subscribers  by 
sending  you  a  list  of  hatch,  etc.  Should  you 
think  it  worth  publishing  do  so. 
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The  May  1st  lot  of  eggs  were  taken  from  the 
incubator  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and  put  un- 
der eleven  hens  to  hatch.  Seven  hens  had  six- 
teen eggs  each,  four  hens  fifteen  eggs  each. 
Your  hens  hatched  sixteen  eggs  each,  and  three 
hens  fifteen  each.  The  other  three  hens  hatch- 
ed fourteen,  twelve  and  eleven  chicks  but  a 
skunk  got  the  egg  under  the  eleventh  hen.  The 
May  15th  lot  of  eggs  were  put  under  four  hens, 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  hatch,sixteen  eggs 
under  each,  and  they  hatched  sixty-four  chicks. 
The  nests  were  in  boxes,  on  a  board  floor,  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  No  moisture  was  used 
in  the  machine  that  the  eggs  were  in  the  first 
seventeen  days.  Of  these  chicks  with  hens,  210, 
lived  to  maturity,and  of  the  105S  chicks  hatched 
in  the  incubators  200  were  sold  before  they  were 
two  weeks  old,  twenty-seven  died  from  various 
causes,  467  were  raised  in  top  heat  brooders  to 
maturity,  and  rats  or  some  varmints  caught  the 
balance,  363.  The  eggs  were  changed  from  the 
incubator,  which  was  run  without  moisture,  on 
the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  day,  to  the  one  run 
with  moisture,  to  hatch  out.  These  machines 
are  run  in  the  cellar,  under  my  barn.  The  first 
at  a  temperature  of  103°,  and  the  one  with 
moisture  ranged  from  100°  to  102°.  I  never 
turn  eggs  but  once  a  day,  beginning  on  the 
third  day,  and  never  open  the  doors  after  the 
eighteen  day.  until  the  chicks  are  hatched  out, 
on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first  day.  The 
hatches  of  April  20th  and  27th  were  run  with- 
out any  moisture.  I  turn  the  eggs  by  handling- 
each  one  separately,  setting  the  drawers  on  top 
of  the  incubator  to  do  so.   The  first  I  am  very 

E articular  to  keep  the  large  end  of  the  egg  the 
ighest.  After  that  I  let  them  lay  any  way. 
When  hatching  they  mostly  pip  the  shell  on  the 
top  as  the  eggs  lay,  and  hardly  any  chick  that 
breaks  the  shell  fails  to  come  out  all  right.  But 
you  hen  men  that  run  hatching  machines,  and 
have  chicks  get  a  wing  or  a  leg  out,  and  then 
stick  fast,  or  pip  the  shell  on  the  under  side, and 
then  smother.can  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  'T  have  been  there  too."  if  you  had  a 
list  of  my  first  attempt  at  hatching,  five  years 
ago,  you  would  say.  as  I  used  to  then,  while 
reading  the  correspondence  in  the  Keeper: 
'•I'm  not  the  only  one  that  has  poor  success  in 
machine  hatching.',  The  cellar  is  rather  damp 
where  my  machines  arelrun .  The  temperature 
averages  about  48°  this  time  of  the  year,  and  on 
this  account  less  moisture  is  necessary  in  the 
incubators. 

[The  above  excellent  letter  should  have  ap- 
pealed in  March.— Ed.] 


Legliorns  in  Winter. 

MRS.  F.  B.  MECOM,  EIPPET,  IOWA. 

Most  of  the  poultry  papers  are  devoted  to 
fancy  fowls  and  their  markings,— even  to  a 
feather— and  to  expensive  buildings.  They 
won't  do  for  me,  nor  for  the  majority  of  the  far- 
mers'wives  (who  always  take  charge  of  the 
poultry  on  the  farm).  We  want  information 
how  to  keep  fowls  healthy,  and  how  to  make 
the  most  money  from  them.  I  am  keeping  poul- 
try now  for  profit,  not  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  have 
been  through  the  list  of  the  large  breeds,  and 
am  tired  of  keeping  a  lot  of  big,  lazy  hens  to 
took  at.  While  I  kept  them  I  had  to  buy  eggs 
to  use.  Since  introducing  Leghorns  into  my 
flock  I  have  eggs  enough  to  use  and  to  sell 
•nearly  the  year  around.  Mixed  with  Plymouth 
Rocks  they  make  a  fowl  large  enough  for  the 
table,  and  are  good  layers  too.  One  chap  rec- 
ommends cutting  off  their  combs  and  wattles, 
•Slow  cruel!  He  says  they  will  freeze  them,  and 


are  of  no  use  after  they  do.  He'd  better  cut  off 
his  ears  before  another  winter,  he'll  freeze 
them  if  he  don't.  What  school  boy  is  there  in  this 
country  that  doesn't  get  his  ears  nipped  some- 
time, yet  he  conies  out  just  as  good  a  man.  So  it 
is  with  my  hens.  Roosters  and  hens  freeze  their 
combs  every  winter,  and  it  injures  them  only  in 
looks.  1  am  one  of  the  ninety  and  nine  out  of  a 
hundred,  who  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  cold 
hen  house.  I  could  throw  a  cob  through  the 
cracks.  So  the  farmers  poultry  has  to  rough  it, 
and  he  needs  an  iron  clad  breed  to  stand  the 
winters.  When  a  man  gets  the  hen  fever 
nothing  will  do  for  him  but  the  most  expensive 
buildings,  heat  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  all 
the  latest  improvements  in  the  shape  of  incuba- 
tors and  brooders.  We  have  no  market  for 
early  chicks,  so  I  find  keeping  hens  for  eggs 
pays  me  best.  I  never  keep  them  confined. 
They  range  the  farm  when  they  please,  getting 
their  own  living,  except  when  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  hi  feeding  1  give  enough  grain 
scattered  to  keep  them,  otherwise  it  will  go  to 
waste.  They  are  not  troubled  with  roup,  but 
sometimes  cholera  gets  among  them.  I  would 
like  a  specific  for  that.  Chloride  of  lime  is  the 
best  of  any  tiling  I  have  yet  tried.  Copperas  in 
their  drinking  water  is  good  to  keep  them 
healthy.  I  have  used  homeopathic  remedies  for 
twenty  years,  keeping  our  family  case,  and 
book,  and  have  had  good  success  in  the  family, 
and  in  treating  little  colts  and  calves.  I  believe 
arsenicitm  would  cure  cholera,  as  that  is  indi- 
cated where  there  is  [diarrhoea  with  thirst,  but 
have  not  tried  it.  We  use  the  medicines  in  the 
third  attenuation.  The  mother  tinctures  would 
be  the  cheapest  for  stock  if  we  knew  how  to 
use  them. 


Save  the  Lawn  Grass. 

J.  T.  MARTIN,  JR.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

I  can't  get  along  without  your  paper,  for  even 
one  number.  I  have  got  two  years  subscription 
to  it  now,  and  I  have  them  'fastened  together 
with  what  is  called  the  "Ready  Binder,"  a  small 
wire  thing  that  holds  the  papers  together  very 
well.  I  have  an  index  to  the  1889  volume,  and 
am  waiting  to  see  you  advertise  the  1890  index. 
I  can't  say  enough  about  your  paper,  and  I  have 
recommended  it  to  two  or  three  boys  that  I 
know,  I  asked  one  of  them  what  paper  he  was 
going  to  subscribe  to,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  the 
Poultry  Keeper  I  suppose."  But  this  is  not 
what  I  intended  to  say  when  I  started.  1 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  we  cure  grass  around 
here.  We  put  the  grass,  or  lawn  clippings,  (the 
finer  the  grass  the  better,)  in  some  place  where 
there  is  lots;  of  room,  and  spread  it 
out  till  it  dries  thoroughly.  Then, 
in  the  cold  winter  mornings,  when  the 
hens  are  thinking  about  the  summer  days, when 
they  had  all  the  grass  they  wanted,  just  get  out 
your  dried  grass,  and  put  some  in  a  vessel,  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  pretty  soon  it 
will  begin  to  swell,  till  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
grass  the  hens  got  in  summer.  Then  give  it  to 
them  and  see  them  eat  it.  Just  a  word  about 
oyster  shells  and  bone  meal.  I  feed  my  hens 
the  ground  bone,  and  I  mix  oysier  shells  and 
charcoal  with  it,  the  oyster  shells  because  the 
hens  like  them,  and  the  charcoal  because  it 
cleans  the  hens  out  and  is  good  for  them.  Hon- 
ing the  editor  will  live  long,  so  that  we  won't 
have  quite  so  many  "theories"  around,  because 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  we  would  do  with- 
out "Brother  Jacobs,"  I  remain  a  boy  fourteen 
years  old. 

[A  nice  letter  for  one  so  young,  and  contains 
a  good  hint  on  lawn  grass.— Ed.] 


Preserving  Eggs  WitliSalt. 

W.  M  bILLINGS,  LA  CKOSSE,  WIS. 

I  notice,  among  your  Inquiries,  in  March  num- 
ber that  one  "A.  S.  S."  wants  to  know  what  kind 
of  salt  one  should  use  in  preserving  eggs.  Your 
reply  to  him  would  indicate  that  you  do  not  con- 
sider this  method  a  very  good  one.  You  may  be 
right,  still,  after  reading  my  experience  in 
putting  down  eggs  that  way,  you  may  conclude 
that  there  is  one  reader  of  your  paper  that  is 
not  yet  convinced  that  eggs  put  down  in  salt  is 
not  A.  No.  1  way  of  keeping  them.  Last 
September,  getting  a  good  supply  of  eggs  from 
twenty  hens,  we  concluded  to  put  down  a  lot, 
and  so  I  got  some  of  the  common  barrel  salt  and 
we.began.  We|putdo\vna  good  size  jar  of  them. 
Last  week  the  last  were  used  to  make  a  custard, 
and  if  you  could  tell  them  from  fresh  eggs  then 
you  have  a  better  taste  than  any  of  my  family, 
and  of  the  whole  lot  but  one  egg  was  any  way 
spoiled.  Now,  I  have  had  eggs  put  down  in 
oats,  bran,  lime  water,  cold  storage,  and  they 
will  all  taste  musty,  and  no  housewife  dare  to 
break  one  unless  she  has  an  extra  dish  to  put 
the  contents  into  before  using.  Now,  still  for 
all  this,  I  am  willing  to  learn,  so  please  send  me 
;he  September,  1887.  Poultry  Keeper,  which 
you  state  is  nearly  all  receipts. 

[Thanks.  Your  experience  is  valuable,  and 
we  are  always  pleased  when  the  readers  express 
their  own  view3  on  subjects.— Ed.] 


Record  of  Ninety  Hens. 

N.  H.  CANADAT,  FRANKTON,  INDIANA. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
for  over  twelve  months,  and  I  mnst  say  that  the 
February  number  is  worth  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  one  year's  subscription.  I  had 
an  attack  of  the  hen  fever  about  one  year  ago, 
and  it  gets  no  better,  so  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  my  record  of  ninety  hens  for  one  year. 
Number  of  eggs  sold,  5,582,  worth  $70.78;  num- 
ber of  chickens  sold,  180,  worth  $60.00;  total, 
$130.78.  I  have  on  hand  225,  an  increase  of  115. 
I  have  not  kept  any  account  of  the  cost  of  feed, 
or  the  labor,  to  care  for  them,  but  I  will  say 
that  I  feel  amply  paid  for  the  increase.  I  kept 
no  account  of  what  was  used  by  my  family  of 
six,  either  of  eggs  or  chickens.  Last  year  I  used 
a  brooder  of  my  own  make,  but  it  was  rather  a 
clumsy  affair,  so  I  abandoned  it.  I  bought  an 
Indiana  brooder,  and  have  twenty-eight  chicks 
in  it,  as  lively  as  crickets.  Will  some  of  the 
many  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  tell  me 
what  is  good  for  leg  weakness  in  chicks  ?  I  am 
experimenting  with  alien  that  has  the  cholera. 
She  is  improving,  and  if  I  cure  her  I  will  give 
you  the  remedy. 


Ducks  in  California. 

FRED.  T.  HUGGINS,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

In  the  Poultry  Keeper  you  asked  for  soma 
Southern  subscribers  to  give  their  experience 


with  duck  raising.  May  18th,  1890,  I  "hatched 
thirteen  Pekin  ducklings  from  fourteen  eggs. 
Fed  them  corn  bread  until  they  were  six  weeks 
old.  Since  then  I  have  fed  bran,  wheat,  scraps 
from  the  table  and  cooked  beef  scraps  occasional- 
ly.During  the  summer, when  green  food  is  scares 
I  fed  them  cabbage  and  lawn  grass,  and  let 
them  have  all  the  water  they  wanted  when  six 
weeks  old.  I  raised  all  that  hatched.  Killed 
all  except  one  drake  and  five  ducks  before  they 
began  laying.  October  8th,  1890,  they  began 
laying  and  have  laid  up  to  March  18th  fourteen 
dozens  of  eggs.  One  duck  began  laying  before 
five  months  old.  The  ducks  were  raised  in  a 
yard  20x20.  The  hen  left  them  when  they  were 
two  months  old  and  since  that  time  they  have  had 
no  shelter  except  that  of  a  pepper  tree.  I  think 
that  ducks  are  more  easily  raised  than  any 
other  kind  of  poultry,  at  least  my  experience  is 
such. 


It  Drove  the  Lice  Away. 

G.  E.  HURSH,  LAYTON,  N.  J. 

When  I  commenced  keeping  fowls,  ten  years 
ago,  my  buildings  were  old,  and  infested  with 
vermin,  lice,  and  only  by  the  liberal  use  of 
kerosene  and  air  slacked"  lime  could  they  be 
kept  within  even  reasonable  bounds,  and  I  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  exterminating  them,  or  ever 
being  entirely  free  from  them.  In  building 
new  houses  they  became  infested  by  hens  going 
to  and  from  the  old  houses  to  the  new.  Three 
years  ago,  last  January,  I  put  a  "Spenee"  hot 
water  boiler  in  my  broiler  house,  and  twice  or 
three  times  a  week  sifted  the  fine,  dry,  coal 
ashes  over  the  roost  poles  and  droppings,  to 
keep  them  dry,  and  prevent  foul  odors.  Strange 
as  it  may  sound  I  found,  toward  the  close  of 
summer,  that  the  lice  were  gone,  gradually  dis- 
apoearing,  and  for  two  seasons  1  have  not  been 
able  to-find  a  single  specimen,  even  to  mount 
for  microscopic  use,  and  study.  I  give  the  coal, 
ashes  the  credit,as  I  have  used  no  other  remedy 
Perhaps  dry  dust  would  have  accomplished  the 
same  result  but  I  do  not  know.  The  coal  ashes 
were  in  my  way,  and  I  used  them, and  the  effect 
has  been  most  happy  for  me. 


Lice  on  Young  Turkeys. 

MRS.  E.E.  COULK,  CAMDEN,  DEL. 

I  find  in  raising  turkeys  that  lice  seems  to  be 
the  main  trouble,  and  usually  kill  so  many  little 
turkeys.  I  will  give  you  a  remedy,  and  one 
which  I  know  to  be  extra  good  for  that  purpose. 
The  second  day  after  my  little  turks  are  put  out, 
I  pour  some  tincture  of  iodine  in  an  oyster 
shell,  and,  using  a  feather,  anoint  not  too  heavy, 
under  the  wings,  and  a  little  on  the  heads. 
Again,  in  three  days,  I  anoint,  but  this  time  I 
put  it  across  the  quill  of  the  wings  and  on  the 
heads,  and  always  afterward  on  the  heads  and 
wings.  This  I  do  for  four  or  five  weeks,  twice 
a  week,  and  any  time  afterwards.if  I  think  they 
need  it  I  can  safely  say  I  raised  seventy-two 
turkeys,  and  did  not  see  one  louse  on  them.  I 
think  this  remedy  superior  to  grease,  as  it  seems 
to  strengthen  them. 


Just  Beginning.— B.  T.  Paine,  Lake  Geneva. 
Wis— I  am  just  starting  in  the  business,  and 
have  two  good,  well-finished,  warm,  and  well- 
papered  houses,  each  10x16  feet,  two  rooms,  and 
everything  in  good  shape,  except  yards,  which 
I  shall  build  as  soon  as  frost  is  gone.  I  am  using 
a  Laced  Wyandotte  cock  with  pure  and  nearly 
pure  Light  Brahma  hens.  I  have  one  hen  sitting 
on  what  I  got  for  pure  Langshan  eggs. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
dd  re  ssed  to 

The  Pocxtry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa 


Postage  stamps  taken  for  subscription  to  this 
paper. 

Kerosene  the  roosts.  Swab  it  on  well.  Don"t 
miss  a  spot. 

Eead  our  advertisement  of  the  cheap  books 
we  offer  you. 

Plant  some  peach  trees  in  the  poultry  yard 
for  shade— and  peaches. 

It  is  cheaper  to  feed  lean  meat  to  poultry  than 
it  is  to  dig  for  angle  worms. 


Back  numbers  of  our  paper  only  five  cents, 
but  some  of  them  are  worth  $5  to  you. 

The  best  breed  now  is  the  one  that  is  not  in- 
fested with  lice.  Lice  will  prevent  egg  pro- 
duction. 

The  "Standard,"  a  book  that  describes  the 
points  of  all  recognized  breeds,  price,  $1.00,  can 
be  had  of  us. 


Do  not  send  money  or  subscriptions  to  the  ed- 
itor, at  Hammonton,  as  he  is  compelled  to  mail 
it  again  to  us. 

This  is  an  excellent  month  for  hatching  and 
raising  chicks.  Even  June  will  answer  for 
small  breeds. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  is  only  fifty  cents  a 
year.  With  one  of  our  books  (twenty-five  cents 
each)  only  sixty  cents. 

The  $100  committee  and  its  friends  will  long 
be  remembered.  The  A.  P.  A.  cannot  compete 
with  the  congressional  junketing  excursions. 


This  is  a  poultry  paper,  not  a  pigeon  paper. 
Neither  is  it  devoted  to  rabbits  or  guinea  pigs. 
"We  give  nothing  but  pure  and  simple"e/ii'cfcen." 


Prices  are  well  up  for  this  year.  "Green" 
ducks  are  coming  in  now,  and  anywhere  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  will  be  paid,  according  to 
quality. 

All  the  breeds  are  "sporting."  It  is  not  what 
breeds  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Just  as  soon 
as  a  man  finds  a  new  breed  may  be  introduced 
his  fowls  suddenly  begin  to  "sport,"  and  they 
sport  just  what  is  wanted.  But  of  course  these 
matters  are  only  accidental— of  course. 


In  our  New  York  Show  report  we  made  Mr. 
J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Patterson,  New  York,  live 
in  New-  Jersey.  It  should  be  Patterson,  New 
York. 

The  broilers  got  up  to  sixty  cents  a  pound  iu 
the  New  York  markets.  These  quotations  were 
taken  direct  from  the  figures  sent  us  by  Wm.  F. 
Eedleigh  &  Co.,  332  AVashington  street,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Peer,  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  is 
having  quite  a  job  trying  to  get  the  Charleston 
stenographer  to  write  up  his  report  of  the  A.  P. 
A.,  meeting.  Peer  is  ready  but  the  stenographer 
is  late. 


One  of  the  firms  in  the  Fulton  Market,  New 
York  City,  may  have  a  high  reputation,  but  the 
returns  made  by  the  firm  for  some  ducks  sent  it 
were  far  below  the  market  quotations.  We  will 
send  the  firm  nothing  else  in  future. 

For  cholera  add  a  teaspoonf  ull  of  liquid  car- 
bolic acid  to  a  quart  of  water,and  give  no  other 
water  to  drink.  For  indigestion  add  a  half 
teaspoon  full  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  give  no  other  water  to  drink' 

To  those  who  are  asking  us  if  we  will  put  in 
cuts  we  will  say  that  we  have  hundreds  of  cuts. 
When  we  want  your  cut  we  will  ask  you  for  it. 
"We  are -croicded  with  them.  We  will  here  say 
that  no  one  confers  a  favor  on  us  by  offering 
cuts. 

For  a  disinfectant  add  a  gill  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  a  pint  of  soap  powder,  or  four  ounces  of 
washing  soda.  Slowly  pour  a  gallon  of  hot 
water  to  it.  Now  moisten  sawdust  with  this, 
and  scatter  the  sawdust  wherever  desired. 
That  is  the  way  the  sawdust  at  show  rooms  is 
prepared. 

Mr.  Bridg^,  Mr.  Bast,  and  Mr.  Eackham,  all 
candidates  for  the  position  of  Worlds  Fair  Super 
intendent,  have  no  committee  with  $100  to  work 
for  them,  nor  have  they  a  paper  calling  for  their 
friends  to  send  in  their  names.  They  will  have 
to  pay  their  fiddlers  out  of  their  own  pockets. 


It  is  reported  that  in  order  to  have  better  rail- 
road and  express  facilities  the  Prairie  State  In- 
cubator Company,  will  move  its  entire  plant, 
(including  workmen)  to  Hammonton,  N.  J., and 
also  put  in  operation  a  large  broiler  farm.  The 
company  sold  100  incubators  in  March. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  judges 
in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  will 
vote  for  location  of  meeting  next  time.  "We  pre- 
sume they  will  vote  for  the  place  that  employs 
them.  Not  one  of  them,  if  he  regards  his  repu- 
tation, should  serve  in  a  position  which  places 
him  under  suspicion  of  selling  his  vote  for  a 
job. 

An  incubator  operator,  who  has  been  for- 
tunate with  brooders,  thought  he  would  allow 
two  hens  to  hatch.  He  did  so,  and  the  hens 
brought  out  full  broods,  but  one  of  them  became 
impudent  to  the  other,  a  riot  ensued,  and  the 
consequence  was  ouly  one  chick  left,  the  others 
being  trampled  in  the  "scrimmage."  Query.— 
Are  hens  better  than  brooders? 


The  A.  P.  A.  is  getting  its  hardest  blows 
from  the  specialty  clubs.  The  $100  committee, 
and  the  business  of  honoring  some  one  with  an 
office,  isjgiving  the  enemies  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
plenty  of  reasons  for  opposing  it.  The  dog  men 
seem  tobe  engineering  a  scheme  of  their  own 
to  smother  the  A.  P.  A.  The  dog  men,  however, 
raise  some  chickens,  and  that  is  what  cannot  be 
said  of  some  of  those  holding  honors  in  the  A. 
P.  A.  According  to  the  admission  of  his  friends, 
one  who  was  named  for  President  has  changed 
his  residence,  and  has  no  opportunity  to  person' 
ally  take  an  interest  in  breeding  poultry, 


May 


Shades  of  Major  Croad.  The  Langshans  have 
gone  wild.  They  are  sporting  blue,  white  and 
\  mottled.  In  another  year  they  will  perhaps 
sport  buff,  red,  piebald,  pink,  green  and 
varigated.  What  we  want  to  see  now  Is  a  tor- 
toise shell  Langshan,  or  a  beautiful  briudle.  "We 
can  style  them  "imported,"  get  some  Chinaman 
to  swear  by  them,  and  rush  them  on  those  who 
wish  to  find  out  the  best  layers  and  best  birds  in 
the  world.  It  is  time  that  all  true  breeders 
unite  in  shutting  down  on  the  "sport"  business. 
It  has  reached  an  amusing  stage,  and  is  render- 
ing the  poultry  business  ridiculous. 

The  fionp  Again. 

One  of  the  old  remedies  is  bromochloralum, 
(half  bromo  and  half  water)  injected  in  each 
nostril,  once  or  twice  a  day  and  it  is  excellent, 
and  so  is  one  part  spirits  turpentine  and  four 
parts  sweet  oil.  Kerosene  is  also  a  favorite 
remedy.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the 
labor  of  handling  the  birds,  so  as  to  attend  to 
each  individual.  Spongia  is  liked  because  it  is 
given  in  the  drinking  water.and  it  will  be  found 
equal  to  any  other  remedy  for  some  kinds  of 
roup.  Fowls  that  are  difficult  to  cure  seldom 
recover  their  usefulness,  and  should  be 
destroyed. 

Eggs  in  the  Summer  Season. 

The  eggs  are  considered  at  a  low  price  when 
they  sell  for  only  a  cent  each,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  two  cents  a  week  will  feed  a  hen,  and  con- 
sequently, if  she  lays  only  two  eggs  a  week, 
worth  two  cents  she  will  pay  for  her  keep.  If 
she  lays  three  eggs  a  week,  at  twelve  cents  per 
dozen,  she  yields  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  her  food.  Some  very  persistent  fig- 
uring is  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  the 
old  hen  in  debt,  but  with  eggs  selling  at  only 
one  cent  each,  if  she  will  only  half  do  her  duty, 
she  can  discount  all  other  stock  on  the  farm. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Building. 

Our  new  building  has  four  floors,  each  40x80 
feet,  with  a  boiler  room,  25x35  feet  attached  to 
the  main  building.  The  whole  building  is 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
has  steam  eleva'or,  two  boilers,  two  engines, 
private  water  works,  (water  to  all  parts  of  the 
buiiding),  high  ceilings,  large  windows,  and  all 
the  conveniences  for  the  employees. 

The  paper  is  printed  from  electro-type  plates, 
(not  type),  and  so  great  is  the  mail  matter  that 
the  paper  is  distributed  in  Philadelphia.  We 
can  print  from  one  or  more  plates  if  desired, 
and  we  can  print  any  baek  number,  as  the  plates 
are  all  retained. 

Moving  into  this  building  is  the  cause  of  some 
delay  in  the  paper  reaching  you,  but  we  are 
now  again  "on  time,"  and  propose  to  be  with 
you  promptly  hereafter. 

A  Lath  Fence. 

It  should  take  three  strips  to  properly  build  a 
lath  fence.  The  first  should  be  nailed  to  the 
ground,  the  second  should  be  eighteen  inches 
above  the  first  and  the  third  strip  should  be 
thirty-six  inches  above  the  second.  Now  nail 
half  laths  to  the  two  lower  strips  (first  and 
second)  and  whole  laths  to  the  two  upper  strips 
(second  and  third.)  The  fence  will  then  be  six 
feet  high,  as  a  lath  is  four  feet  long.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  fence  is  that  its  strength 
will  be  principally  near  the  ground,  the  first 
two  strips  being  close  together,  the  better 
enabling  it  to  resist  pressure  from  dogs  or  pigs. 
The  short  laths  may  be  placed  close  enough 
together  to  confine  even  young  chicks,  while 
the  upper  ones  need  not  be  closer  than  three 
inches.  A  ten-feet  panel  of  such  a  fence  will 
require  only  seventy  laths,  which  should  not 
cost  over  twenty-five  cents,  and  as  the  upper 
portions  of  the  laths  will  extend  above  the  top 
strip,  the  hens  cannot  alight  on  it.  Estimating 
one  post  for  every  ten  feet,  with  thirty  feet  of 
strips  and  seventy  laths,  theltotal  cost  for 
material  should  not  exceed  one  cent  for  each 
square  foot  of  fence. 
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Getting  LiceOffthe  Body. 

One  of  Hie  best  methods  is  that  of  dipping 
the  hens.  Sheep  dips  may  he  used,  as  well  as 
and  safe  remedy,  but  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  methods  is  that  suggested  by  the  N.  H. 
Mirror,  as  follows : 

When  the  weather  becomes  warm  it  some- 
times becomes  necessary  to  dip  the  hens  in 
strong  soapsuds,  in  order  to  clear  them  of  lice. 
Carbolic  acid  s  >ap  or  whale  oil  soap  should  be 
used,  and  the  water  should  be  warm  and  very 
soapy.  Dip  the  hens  under,  rub  the  suds  well 
into  the  feathers  and  turn  the  hens  into  a  warm 
place,  where  they  will  be  secure  from  winds  un- 
til well  dried.  Do  not  rinse  them  in  clear 
water,  as  it  will  be  more  effectual  to  allow  the 
suds  to  remain  on  them.  Next,  thoroughly 
clean  out  every  square  inch  of  the  poultry 
house,  and  use  kerosene  oil  in  it  freely,  for  un- 
less the  house  is  made  clean  the  work  of  driv- 
ing the  .lice  from  the  hens  will  be  useless  labor. 

Observe  that  it  says  that  the  weather  must  be 
xoarm,  and  to  rub  t  he  suds  in  and  no  not  rinse 
out  the  soapy  water.  Never  use  kerosene  on 
the  bodies  of  hens.  After  dipping  the  hens  they 
may  be  rinsed  in  clear  water  the  next  day,  but 
we  find  that  when  the  suds  are  allowed  to  dry 
on  the  hens  the  lice  are  destroyed.  Fleas  on 
dogs  can  be  better  destroyed  also  by  allowing 
the  suds  to  dry  on  them  before  rinsing.  The 
skin  of  the  heads  and  necks  of  fowls  should  be 
well  rubbed  with  melted  lard  once  a  month. 


A  Mammoth  Poultry  ami  Broiler  Farm. 

The  Great  Dunbarton  poultry  farm,  which  is 
seen  from  the  car  windows  by  the  visitors  to  At- 
lantic City,  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Fox  thus  describes  it  in  the  Poultry  Bulle. 
tin,  and  he  is  not  mistaken  in  his  description. 
He  says : 

'•Dnnbarton's  farm  is  now  "booming."  Mr. 
G.  A.  McFetridge,  late  of  Prairie  State  fame,  is 
managing  the  concern,  and  since  a  fancier  has 
taken  hold,  we  see  a  decided  improvement  al- 
ready. Mr.  McFetridge  purchased  heavily  sune 
thoroughbred  cockerels,  to  add  to  their  already 
large  number  of  fowls ;  his  intention  is  to  in- 
crease the  quality,  and  to  improve  their  stock 
from  one  season  to  another,  until  as  he  claims, 
they  will  own  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. This  large  farm  is  running  thirty  Prairie 
State  machines,  30D  eggs  each,  and  is  now  pay- 
ing well.  New  buildings  are  constantly  going 
up,  several  new  ones,  3l)0  feet  long  by  twelve 
feet  wide  being  erected  within  the  past  three 
months.  A  visit  here  will  pay  you,  and,  not- 
withstanding "No  Admittance"  greets  you  on 
most  every  "broiler"  farm  in  Hammonton,  we 
are  pleased  to  say  that  this  place  loill  greet  you 
cordially,  and  the  manngement  will  show  you 
all  to  be  seen.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  "true 
fancier"  that  did  not  take  pride  in  showing  you 
his  stock,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  These 
yards  are  situated  at  Dunbarton,  N.  J.,  a  few 
miles  above  Hammonton,  on  the  Camden  and 
Atlantic  railroad,  P.  O.  address.  Atco,  N.  J. 
We  gave  full  particulars  of  this  mammoth 
place:  160  acres,  two  brooder-houses,  100  feet 
long;  one  poultry  house, 450  feet  long;  two,  350 
feet  long ;  two,  150  feet  long;  ten,  twenty  feet 
long;  yards,  5x16,  while  some  contain  one  acre 
each.  One  mile  of  chicken  houses.  Four  dwel- 
ling-houses for  the  hands  employed,  twenty  in 
number,  the  whole  year  round.  Eggs  have  been 
their  specialty,  but  the  new  management  want 
thoroughbred"  stock  of  the  highest  quality.  Mr. 
McFetridge  informs  us  that  there  are  now  in 
erection  three  more  houses  for  thoroughbred 
fowls,  each  300  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide, 
with  three  more  at  160  feet  each  by  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  a  four  acre  run  for  pullets  and  hens 
exclusively;  no  males  in  this  department.  They 
claim  the  females  will  thrive  and  grow 
stronger.  Surely  this  is  a  vast  place.  The  larg- 
est we  know  of  in  the  loorld." 

The  farm  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  looks 
like  a  small  town  of  chicken  houses,  with  streets 
arranged,  and  fruit  trees  in  the  yards.  Mr.  E. 
P.  Wilson  is  the  proprietor,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Mc- 
Fetridge the  manager.  Formerly,  no  visitors 
were  allowed,  but  Mr.  Wilson  has  consented  to 
allow  visitors  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
establishment.  Here  will  be  found  brooders 
filled  with  chicks  of  all  ages,  sometimes  as  many 
as  5000  or  10,000  chicks  being  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
Wilson  proposes  to  keep  10,000  hens.  At  first  he 
had  difficulty  with  so  large  a  number,  but  with 
the  experience  gained,  the  present  season  has 
been  a  succssful  one.  Dunbarton  is  ten  miles 
from  Hammonton,  or.  die  Camden  &  Atlantic  R. 
R.,  twenty  miles  from  Philadelpia.  The  Post- 
office  is  Atco,  N.  J.,  Dunbarton  being  the  name 
of  the  poultry  farm.  It  has  about  one  mile  of 
poultry  houses. 


IV  o  White  Langshans. 

According  to  the  Feathsred  World,  of  Eng- 
land, there  are  no  White  Langshans ;  or,  rather, 
there  have  been  none  seen  in  China.  That  jour- 
nal does  not  believe  yellow  legs  a  rarity  on 
White  Langshans,  and  states  that  they  should 
not  be  condemned  for  such,  making  an  apology 
for  them  as  follows : 

"The  merest  tyro  would  condemn  as  a 
mongrel  a  bird  that  chanced  to  be  adorned 
with  golden  colored  legs.  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  same  rule  can  be  applied  to  White 
Langshans ;  for  although  Miss  Croad  has  told  us 
all  about  the  Black  Langshan,  the  country  from 
whence  he  comes,  and  how  he  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  this  country,  yet  no  writer  has  told 
us  that  he  has  seen  White  Langshans  running 
about  in  flocks  in  a  purely  natural  state,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  such  birds  are  known  to 
exist." 

The  above  is  from  a  fair  and  leading  English 
poultry  journal,  and  its  evidence  is  valuable.  It 
is  published  right  where  our  breeders  get  their 
Langshans,  and  it  knows  all  about  the  so  called 
Whites,  saying  that  even  if  "sports"  appear  in 
the  Blacks,  the  white  birds  so  produced  must  be 
crossed  with  other  white  fowls  possessing  dark 
legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following,  the  italics 
being  substituted  in  order  to  particularly  call 
attention  to  the  extract.  Here  it  is : 

"One  might  think  it  hard  for  a  breeder  to  be 
prosecuted  and  finedin  thu  country  for  vending 
eggs  of  a  perfect  stock  that  produced  imperfect 
chickens,  which  of  course,  is  always  liable  to  be 
the  case  where  birds  are  made  up  as  in  the  case 
of  white  Langshans ;  for  correctly  speaking,  none 
are  found  in  a  natural  state.  Of  course  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  now  and  then  all  black  fowls 
will  produce  a  purely  white  one ;  yet  this  is  rare, 
and  will  not  help  the  breeder  of  white  fowls  very 
much  for  they  are  simply  albinos,  or  birds  bred 
without  any  coloring  matter  at  all  in  them.  To 
get  the  dark  or  slate-colored  legs  they  must  be 
crossed  with  other  white  fowls  possessing  dark 
legs.  This  at  ong£  renders  them  'made'  or  cross- 
bred birds,  although,  after  a  few  years' careful 
breeding  they  might  pass  muster  as  being  purely 
bred." 

The  journal  does  not  believe  in  that  in  Eng- 
land one  would  be  condemned  for  the  faults  of 
the  White  Langshans.  In  this  country  some  of 
our  best  and  most  honorable  men  have  been 
persecuted,  though  innocent  of  intentional 
wrong,  and  even  those  who  seek  to  punish  such 
breeders  have  admitted  that  the  faults  com- 
plained of  appear  in  all  White  Langshans.  The 
writer  of  the  above,  Mr.  S.  Livermore,  volunta- 
rily gave  his  opinion,  to  the  English  Feathered 
World,  and  his  opinion  is  important  to  those 
who  know  but  little  of  the  White  Langshans. 


The  Best  Breed. 


Mr.  M.  C.  Swan,  Goodland,  Idaho,  asks  us  to 
give  our  decision  on  the  best  breed  of  fowls  for 
eggs.  Well,  we  would  if  we  could.  The  best 
breed  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Each  one 
has  its  friends.  But  Mr.  S.  hits  upon  another 
plan,  and  says: 

"Why  not  hear  from  our  older  poultrymen, 
and  let  each  one  give  his  knowledge  of  their 
fowls  as  egg  producers,  regardless  of  what 
kind  they  may  be.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  learn  these  things,  unless  we  experience  it." 

Just  so,  friend  Swan,  and  they  would  all  re- 
spond lively,  and  so  lively  that  you  would  be 
in  a  worse  predicament  than  before.  Here  is 
about  what  each  one  would  write,  his  letter  be- 
ing one  that  will  fit  any  breed.  It  depends  on 
which  is  each  writer's  favorite  fowl,  and  here  is 
his  letter: 

"I  have  been  a  breeder  of  for  years,  and 

after  giving  all  other  breeds  a  trial  I  have  dis- 
carded everything  for  the  breed.  They  are 

grand  layers,  splendid  market  fowls,  hardy,  are 
good  foragers  (or  bear  confinement  well)  make 
the  best  winter  layers,  and  have  no  superior.  I 
do  not  say  this  because  I  am  interested  in  any 
manner,  but  simply  to  let  your  readers  know 
which  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  breed." 

The  fact  is  that  if  a  direct  claim  was  made  in 
favor  of  any  one  breed  as  the  best  there  would 
rise  up  an  army  of  writers,  rebelling  against 
such  a  claim,  and  truthfully  too,  for  no  matter 
how  favored  a  breed  may  be  in  one  respect  it 
maybe  deficient  in  some  other  way..  There  is 
one  breed  that  perhaps  Hiys  as  many  eggs  as 
any  other  but  in  winter  it  is  sure  to  have  roup 
unless  cared  for  like  babies.  Another  lays  well 


when  on  a  range  but  does  not  do  well  in  yards. 
Another  is  an  excellent  layer  and  market  fowl 
but  the  chicks  are  hard  to  raise.  Still  another 
is  ahead  in  many  points  but  soon  becomes  over- 
fat  unless  scientifically  fed.  And  thus  it  goes.. 
One  breed  is  the  best  in  one  respect  and  an- 
other breed  the  best  in  some  other  direction. 

How  Much  i'or  a  Flock. 

When  the  flock  is  running  at  large  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  estimate  the  cost,  says  Farm  and' 
Garden,  though  many  times  the  question  is 
asked  how  much  feed  is  required  for  each  hen 
daily.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  kind  of 
feed.  Corn  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  five 
pecks  is  the  amount  estimated  for  keeping  a  hen 
one  year.  Some  hens  will  consume  more  and 
others  less,  but  the  five  pecks  are  used  as  the 
average.  To  find  out  how  much  is  required 
daily  we  reduce  the  pecks  to  gills,  and  divided 
the  365,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year.  There 
sixty-four  gills  in  a  peck,  and  five  pecks  are  320' 
gills,  the  daily  allowance  being  about  eight- 
ninths  of  a  gill  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent,  but,  to 
put  it  in  round  numbers,  a  quart  should  feed  ten 
fowls  each  clay.  This  amount,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  bulky  or  green  food 
given,  and  as  the  fowls  will  eat  more  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  the  quantity  must  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  estimate  for  an  average  the  entire 
year.  The  proper  way  to  feed  is  to  give  but 
very  little  during  the  day.  At  night  feed  in  a 
trough,  and  give  enough  to  supply  all.  Each 
hen  will  eat  her  fill  and  leave,  the  more  timid 
ones  coming  up  after  the  others  are  satisfied.  In 
this  manner  each  will  eat  what  she  requires. 
The  remainder  should  be  removed  and  the 
trough  cleaned.  If  a  careful  weighing  of  the 
food  be  made  it  will  b  ?  found  that  they  do  not 
eat  the  same  amount  every  day,  as  something 
depends  upon  the  appetite,  the  number  of  eggs 
laid,  the  season,  and  the  condition  of  the  fowls. 
But,  whether  corn,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  or 
soft  food  be  used,  the  equivalent  of  five  pecks 
of  corn  one  year,  for  each  hen,  or  one  quart 
daily  for  ten  hens,  will  be  somewhere  near  the. 
proper  proportion. 


Raising  Geese. 

Practically  the  farmer  has  but  the  Embden 
and  Toulouse  geese,  if  the  test  meat  producer 
is  to  be  the  rule  for  selection  of  his  stock,  says 
Mr.  Felch  in  a  forthcoming  poultry  book.  All 
others  are  raised  for  ornamental  purposes,  taste 
for  unique  form  and  diversity  of  color  causing 
them  to  be  admired.  The  Toulouse  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  greatest  weight,  yet  we  do  not 
see  wherein  they  are  more  profitable  than  the 
Embden. 

Sixty  pounds  for  Toulouse  and  fifty-four 
pounds  per  pair  for  Embden  geese  has*  been 
reached  in  American  exhibitions,  but  fully  half 
the  exhibitions  show  Embdens  of  greater  weight 
than  the  Toulouse,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Toulouse  are  susceptible  to  greater 
growth  for  extra  care,  while  the  Embden  are 
better  grown  under  neglect. 

All  geese,  as  a  rule  reach  a  full  year  of  age  be- 
fore laying.  One  is  led  to  exclaim,  "My  geese 
are  ganders,"  in  the  Impatience  for  an  egg  pro- 
duct. They  seldom  lay  more  than  they  can 
cover  before  becoming  broody,  and  not  often 
will  they  lay  more  than  one  litter  of  eggs. 
When  they  commence  very  early  and  from  cold 
and  accident  they  are  deprived  from  incubat- 
ing their  first  early  litter,  they  will  lay  a  second 
litter. 

The  extra  eggs  from  a  large  litter  of  eggs  can 
set  under  a  large  Cochin  or  Brahma  hen,  setting 
her  a  day  and  a  half  earlier  than  the  goose.  The 
goose  is  given  the  balance  of  the  eggs, and  when 
the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  under  the  old  goose, 
those  hatched  by  the  hen  are  given  to  her,  allow- 
ing herjto  rear  the  lot.  We  deem  better'to  keep 
them  away  from  the  water  till  ten  days  old,  let- 
ting them  have  only  water  from  a  fountain  to 
drink.  Thirty  days  is  the  duration  of  incuba- 
tion. 

Geese  or  ducks'may  be  fed  scalded  meal  or 
bran,  mashed  potatoes  and  meal,  and  wheat 
bran,  ground  beef  scraps,  meal  and  oatmeal 
scalded,  chopped  onions,  water  cresses.  When 
the  fattening  season  arrives,  keep  tliem  shut 
away  from  the  water,  giving  only  that  to  drink 
in  a  vessel,  feeding  barley  meal,  corn  meal,  and 
beef  scraps,  chopped  celery,  and  keep  in  a  sub- 
dued light  for  three  or  four  weeks,  when  let  out 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  enjoy  the  use  of  a 
pond ;  then  return  to  their  clean  quarters  antl 
feed  on  barley  meal  and  milk,  and  Chopped  cel- 
ery for  two  or  three  days,  letting  them  go 
twenty-four  hours  before  killing,  and  you  will 
have  a  goose  fit  for  a  king. 
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Mr.  Miller's  IVyandottes. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Miller,  Mattituck,  New  York,  is  one 
of  our  old  advertisers,  and  no  doubt  is  well- 
known  to  many  of  our  readers.  He  breeds  only 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Plymouth  Kocks. 
The  illustration  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  is  a  good  picture  of 
a  breeding  pen  of  White  Wyandottes.  They  are 
an  off-shoot  from  the  Silver  Wyandottes.  They 
resemble  the  Silver  in  all,  save  color,  which  is 
pure  white ;  have  round  and  plump  bodies,  rose 
combs,  and  are  suitable  for  any  climate.  They 
are  very  desirable  for  market,  having  no  dark 
pin  feathers ;  are  an  excellent  table  fowl,  being 
small  in  bone.  They  are  prolific  layers,  and 
their  gentleness  and  docility  is  a  striking  char- 
acteristic, and  will  go  far  to  make  admirers  for 
them,  while  their  remarkable  beauty  captivates 
all  eyes.  They  are  beautiful  from  the  moment 
they  leave  the  shell— little  canary  puff  balls— to 
the  last  day  of  their  lives,  and  even  afterwards, 
for  no  poultry  is  handsomer  than  these  plump, 
bright,  yellow-skinned  birds,  and  Mr.  Miller 
considers  them  equal  to  any  breed. 


the  natural  way,  and  the  other  receives  it  in  a 
soaked  condition,  no  matter  how  much  or  little, 
will  convince  any  intelligent  person  that  it  is 
worse  than  folly  to  wet  food  for  fowls  of  any 
age,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
fowl  does  not  chew  its  food  and  incorporate  the 
saliva  into  it,  as  other  animals  do,  but  it  practi- 
cally accomplishes  the  same  purpose  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  takes  its  drink.  The  man- 
dibles of  the  fowls  are  in  constant  exercise  when 
drinking,  and  drop  by  drop  the  liquid  goes  into 
the  crop  prepared  not  only  to  moisten  the  food, 
but  to  mix  with  it  a  most  important  agent  of 
digestion.  Almost  the  only  grain  food  I  have 
fed  for  many  years  has  been  a  mixture  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  of  dry  wheat-bran  and  corn 
meal,  and  I  have  never  had,  since  I  adopted  i 
that  practice,  a  sick  or  poor  fowl,  old  or  young, 
and  I  have  lost  by  death  but  two  fowls  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  they  from  well-known  causes 
having  no  relation  whatever  to  this  subject.  My 
fowls  have  the  dry,  fine  feed  and  a  supply  of 
water  by  them  at  all  times,  and  eat  and  drink 
just  when  they  please.  When  they  show  ten- 
dency to  lay  on  too  much  fat,  the  proportion  of 


terial,  besides  a  constant  supply  under  their 
perches.  Once  a  day,  at  the  same  time  the 
other  stock  in  adjoining  stables  are  fed,  and 
from  the  same  bins,  they  are  given  their  grain 
food  in  the  narrow,  protected  pans  ranged 
around  the  sides  of  the  room.  It  takes  a  little 
longer  to  distribute  the  feed  for  fifty  hens  than 
to  feed  one  cow  in  her  stall,  but  otherwise  less 
labor  is  expended  each  clay  upon  the  flock  than 
upon  eitheir  cow  in  the  stable.  I  thus  indicate 
some  of  the  advantages  of  a  natural  and  rational 
method  of  feeding,  over  one  producing  disas- 
trous results.  As  to  the  use  of  lime-water  for 
soaking  food,  and  for  drink  for  fowls— lime- 
water  has  no  place  in  the  dietary  of  healthy 
persons  or  of  fowls.  It  may  be  useful  in  the 
correction  of  abuses  in  both  eases,  but  its  best 
use  is  its  disuse,  unless  prescribed  by  an  edu- 
cated physician.  It  is  injurious  to  healthy  fowls, 
retarding  digestion  by  neutralizing  the  gastric 
secretions,  instead  of  promoting  it,  as  assumed. 
Fowls  left  to  themselves  do  not  soak  or  even  wet 
their  food ;  they  only  moisten  it.  They  know 
what  they  want  better  than  any  man  does.— 
O.  S.  Bliss,  in  New  York  Tribune. 


WHITE  Wl 

The  Proper  Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Probably  the  worst  of  the  many  ill-effects  of 
soaking  poultry  food  is,  that  it  enables  the 
greedy  fowl  (fowls  are  always  greedy)  to  hastily 
fill  the  crop,  and  so  distend  it  as  to  preclude 
possibility  of  its  delivering  its  contents  to  the 
next  organ,  the  gizzard,  in  suitable  condition  or 
proper  quantity  for  healthful  digestion.  The 
strain  on  the  crop  impairs  circulation,  and  its 
secretions,  unable  to  perform  their  proper  func- 
tion upon  the  surcharged  lump,  accumulate  and 
spend  their  force  upon  the  now  feverish  and 
morbid  coatings  of  the  crop  itself  in  much  the 
same  way  that  any  other  acrid  foreign  substance 
would.  It  is  probable  that  the  already  ferment- 
ing contents  of  the  crop  have  more  or  less 
"binding"  influence,  but  they  are  not  the  sole 
nor  most  active  agents.  In  the  second  place, 
the  more  water  the  food  contains  the  less  capa- 
city it  has  for  absorption  of  the  animal  secre- 
tions necessary  to  any  healthy  digestion.  Ex- 
amination of  the  contents  of  the  c>  ops  and  giz- 
zards of  fowls  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  ex- 
•  cept  that  one  receives  it  dry  and  moistens  it  in 


ASDOTTES.-From  T.  F.  Miller,  Mattitnck 

corn  meal  is  reduced,  and  it  is  increased  with  I 
!  severe  weather,  or  under  any  other  circum- 
stances which  make  the  heavier  feed  desirable. 

I  am  by  this  means  able  to  regulate  the  con- 
dition of'my  poultry  at  will,  and  keep  them  in 
the  best  working  order.  Eating  fine  feed  is,  of 
course,  a  slow  operation,  and  it  keeps  them  busy 
much  of  the  time,  and  affords  needful  and 
healthful  exercise.  They  are  yarded  and  housed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  exercise 
and  the  slow  feeding  are  both  great  helps  to 
good  digestion  and  full  assimiliation  of  their 
food.  The  only  medicine  they  ever  get  is  this: 
exercise,  good  air,  fresh  water  and  an  abun- 
dance of  dust.  In  just  one  respect  I  waive  this 
rule  of  practice. in  deference  to  advice  of  a  much 
esteemed  scientific  friend,  and  put  a  few  grains 
of  iron  tonic  in  one  of  their  drinking  vessels 
during  the  moulting  period.  But  I  do  not  com- 
pel them  to  take  even  that,  for  they  can  always 
take  the  clearfwater  if  they  choose.  They  are 
so  robust  and  vigorous,  and  make  such  constant 
and  effective  use  of  the  large  supply  of  dust 
with  which  they  are  provided,  that  no  foul  odors 
and  no  vermin  "of  any  kind  ever  infest  their 
quarters.  In  the  feeding-room  of  their  house 
they  have  two  square  feet  of  wallowing  space 
apiece,  and  two  cubic  feet  of  wallowing  ma- 


,  New  Yorlr. 

Feeding  Hay  to  Fowls. 

Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Yard: 
"I  have  fed  hay  for  several  years  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  of  the  benefit  derived  therefrom.  Many 
fowls  will  not  eat  hay,  as  it  is  too  coarse  when 
cut,  and  rowen  cannot  be  had  except  by  those 
who  have  a  meadow  of  their  own.  The  past 
winter  I  have  used  hay  seed  and  hay  leaves, 
which  you  find  in  any  barn  where  hay  is  stacked. 
I  run  it  through  a  coarse  sieve.  If  you  keep  the 
floor  clean  where  it  is  stored,  you  will  have 
very  little  dirt.  I  get  a  pailful  every  night  and 
pour  water  onto  it;  in  the  morning  I  mix  bran 
and  corn  meal  with  it ;  and  I  have  a  cheap  and 
wholesome  feed.  At  noon  I  give  them  cut  rowen 
without  any  meal  or  bran.  I  have  never  kept 
my  hens  so  cheaply  as  I  did  last  winter.  They 
were  healthy  and" layed  plenty  of  eggs— some- 
thing we  are  all  after.  If  the  hay  is  mixed 
with  clover  it  will  be  better ;  the  small  leaves 
are  what  the  hens  like.  Iam  feeding  it  now, 
and  will  throughout  the  summer.  Friends,  feed 
more  hav  and  less  corn,  and  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  by  your  eggs  not  hatching." 
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Breeds  of  Poultry. 

At  the  present  day  poultry  is  so  well  classified 
that  with  many  the  mere  mention  of  the  name 
of  a  breed  indicates  not  only  its  size,  quality  for 
market,  general  characteristics,  prolificacy  and 
origin,  tnii,  also  its  plumage.  The  two  grand  di- 
visions may  be  said  to  be  the  sitters  and  non- 
sitters.  All  the  breeds  are  sitters  except  the 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Hamburss,  Black 
Spanish,  Polish,  Red  (Japs  and  the  three  French 
breeds— HOjiulans,  Le  Fleches  and  Crevecouers. 
All  the  non-sitting  breeds  lay  eggs  that  are 
white,  or  nearly  so,  while  some  of  the  sitting 
.breeds  also  lay  eggs  that  are  white,  but  it  is  an 
old  maxim,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that 
"the  darker  the  egg  the  more  persistent  sitter 
.the  hen  that  layed  it." 

The  breeds  are  again  divided  according  to  the 
combs.  Some  combs  are  pea-shaped  like  that  of 
the  Brahma,  some  straight  and  single  like 
that  of  the  Leghorn,  some  rose-shaped  like  that 
of  the  Hamburg  and  some  horn-shaped  like  that 
of  the  LeFleeh :.  while  some,  like  the  Polish, 
have  barely  any  comb  at  all.  Each  breed  is 
bredstrictly  in  conformity  to  the  comb  required 
and  the  standard  devotes  a  large  share  of  the 
points  in  that  direction.  The  combs  again  are 
divided  so  as  to  render  the  forms  almost  a  puz- 
zling problem  to  the  uninitiated,  but  not  so  dif- 
ficult when  proper  study  and  observation  lias 
been  made.  Take  the  rose-comb  breeds,  for  ex- 
ample, and  it  will  be  found  that  the  spike  at  the 
end  must  turn  up  for  the  Hamburg's  and  turn 
down  for  the  Wyandotte.  The  single  comb  of 
the  Leghorn  must  have  five  points,  but  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  is  not  limited  in  that  respect. 
Some  combs  are  very  large  while  some  should  be 
medium  and  others  small. 

Then  the  shanks  of  the  legs  (in  fact,  the 
whole  leg  from  the  thigh  to  the  end  of  the  toes) 
must  be  considered.  Of  the  feather-legged 
breeds  the  Cochins  and  Brahmas  must  not  only 
be  well  feathered  down  the  sides  and  to  the  end 
of  the  outer  toes,  but  the  middle  toes  must  be 
well  feathered  also,  while  the  Langshan,  which 
is  required  to  have  the  legs  and  out  toes  feath- 
ered, is  condemned  if  the  middle  toes  is  feath- 
ered. While  the  leg  feathering  is  persistently 
demanded  on  the  Asiatic  breeds  and  the  badge 
■of  impurity  placed  on  them  should  the  legs  of 
such  be  clear  of  feathers,  woe  to  the  clean-leg- 
ged bird  that  is  detected  sporting  even  a  bit  of 
down  on  its  shank,  as  a  clean-legged  bird  must 
be  free  of  the  slightest  traces  of  feather-legged 
blood.  Then  the  color  of  the  legs  is  to  be  looked 
after.  Those  that  are  marked  for  the  yellow 
color  must  have  no  other  and  legs  that  should 
■contain  no  yellow  must  be  free  from  it  in  every 
respect. 

Even  the  earlobes,  small  as  they  may  appear, 
enter  into  the  general  whole  and  receive  their 
share  of  the  number  of  points.  There  are  birds 
.that  must  have  white  earlobes.  with  no  traces  of 
red,  while  other  birds  must  have  red  earlobes 
upon  which  white  is  a  disgrace.  Some  breeds 
must  have  no  white  on  the  face,  even  if  the  ear- 
lobes  are  white,  but  the  Black  Spanish  is  more 
highly  prized  when  the  white  entirely  covers 
the  whole  side  of  the  face. 

The  wings,  tail,  fluff,  breast,  body  and  back 
are  of  certain  shapes  and  color  also.  In  some 
breeds  the  tail  must  be  long  and  flowing,  but  in 
others  the  tail  simply  turns  over  abruptly.  Some 
wings  small  and  some  are  large, while  the  backs 
of  certain  bi'eeds  must  be  concave  though 
others  are  more  of  the  convex.  All  of  the 
breeds  must  come  under  certain  registered  re-  i 
quirements  and  each  must  conform  strictly  to  j 
the  rules  pertaining  to  its  own  class  without! 
tresspassing  on  the  domain  of  its  neighbor. 
That  which  is  considered  a  "beauty  and  a  joy 
forever"  on  a  Brahma  would  be  a  subject  of  de- 
testation and  horror  on  a  Leghorn. 

And  why  all  these  points  and  all  these  minor 
details  of  description  that  seem  to  serve  no  pur- 
pose ?  They  are  the  evidences  of  the  purity  of 
the  breed,  "each  after  its  kind."  But  for  them 
there  would  be  no  breeds.  Crossing  is  so  often 
resorted  to  that  only  a  few  years  would  elapse 
ere  the  whole  would  be  one  heterogenous  mass 
without  form  or  evidences  of  recognition,  but, 
with  every  portion  of  the  bird  mapped  out  and 
a  certain  number  of  points  allotted  each  part, 
crossing  may  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  but 
tiic  pure  breeds  remain  the  same.  At  the  poul- 
try shows  the  crossed  fowl  must  step  aside 
without  recognition,  to  make  room  for  the  pure 
bred,  as  it  has  no  points  and  no  marks  by  which 
it  can  be  assigned  a  place. 

There  is  something  else  as  well  as  points. 
Each  breed  has  its  characteristics  of  quality 
and  excellence.  The  points  that  show  the  purity 
of  the  Leghorn  also  indicates  that  it  is  a  non- 
sitter  and  a  layer  of  the  best  kind.  The  insignifi- 
cant demand  that  the  color  of  the  legs  of  a 
•Plymouth  Rock  must  be  yellow  also  implies 
•that  it  is  a  market  quality  and  that  the  demand 
of  the  market  must  be  respected.  The  small 
combs  (pea)  required  on  some  breeds  is  a  pro- 
tection against  the  frosts  of  winter  and  renders 
•the  breed  better  adapted  for  cold  climates, 
where  the  tall  comb  breeds  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  suitable.  The  colors  of  the  body  are  to 
blend  beauty  of  plumage  with  utility  and  the 
feathers  on  the  middle  toe  are  intended  as  a 
■distinction  between  breeds  that  are  very  simi- 
lar in  other  respects.  Some  breeds  are  large 
and  cannot  fly  over  a  low  fence,  being  bred 
■with  small  wings  and  heavy  bodies,  in  order  to 


adapt  them  to  confinement  and  thereby  afford 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  no  grass  plats  or 
means  of  keeping  poultry,  while  other  breeds 
are  light  and  active,  in  order  that  they  may 
forage  for  themselves  over  a  large  area  and 
thereby  secure  a  large  share  of  their  subsis- 
tence, thus  cheapening  the  cost  of  prodution. 

The  study  of  the  breeds  call  for  more  than  the 
classification  of  the  breeds  according  to  the 
distinctive  points.  The  amateur  must  learn  the 
objects  for  which  each  breed  was  produced.and 
there  is  just  where  the  real  educational  portion 
of  the  matter  is  made  manifest.  He  is  enabled 
to  select  for  himself  the  breed  that  is  best 
adapted  for  the  purposes  he  may  have  in  view. 
If  he  prefers  a  non-sitter  he  knows  in  which 
direction  to  seek.  If  he  desires  something 
ornamental  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  useful,  the 
points  of  excellence  will  guide  him.  If  he  is  in- 
clined favorably  to  the  breeds  that  are  most  in 
demand  forj  the  market  stall  he  will  have  on 
difficulty  in  selecting.  If  he  wants  a  persistent 
sitter  and  excellent  mother  for  chicks,  he  can 
find  her.  If  he  loves  excitement  and  takes  a 
pride  in  the  show  room,  he  can  have  a  whole 
field  for  employment  with  any  number  of  breeds. 
There  is  no  limit  to  ambition  and  there  is  no 
monopoly.  The  poultry  business  and  the  breed- 
ing of  fine  birds  is  within  the  providence  of  the 
noor  cottager  as  well  as  the  millionaire.  It  is 
the  only  branch  of  live  stock  industry  in  which 
money  must  take  a  second  place  to  knowledge 
and  in  which  the  poor  can  rival  the  wealthy. 
Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  no  one  has 
reached  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  and  there 
is  still  room  for  more. 

One  of  the  causes  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
beginner  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  breeds 
The  conditionsjmust  be  first  considered  before 
the  breed  is  selected .  One  who  hasQ  a  large 
range  over  which  his  birds  can  forage  and  hunt 
for  insects,  must  not  give  a  thought  to  their 
ability  to  fly,  as  activity  must  be  the  first  requi- 
ite.  A  heavy,  clumsy  bird  may  do  for  a  small 
yard,  but  on  the  range  the  bird  must  be  full  of 
activity  and  have  every  facility  for  adapting  it- 
self to  the  conditions.  The  climate  is  always  a 
factor  in  the  keeping  of  poultry  and  the  breeds 
selected  should  be  such  as  are  adapted  to  it. 
But  for  the  classifications  of  poultry  into  breeds 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  poultry  keeping. 
It  would  be  a  business  on  a  guess-work  princi- 
ple, with  no  system  and  failure  or  success  be  a 
matter  of  mystery  until  too  late  to  make  a 
change  for  the  better.  He  who  contemplates 
poultry  raising  should  never  touch  a  common 
fowl,  but  place  his  dependence  on  the  pure 
breeds  and  half  the  battle  will  be  won  in  the 
beginning—  American  Rural  Home. 


Pekins  and  Rouens. 


Ducks  have  been  wonderfully  improved  in 
size  within  the  past  decade,  and  each  breed  is  a 
favorite  with  some.  Regarding  the  Pekins  and 
Rouens,  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton,  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia 
writes : 

What  breed  of  ducks  do  you  consider  the 
most  profitable  to  raise,  where  one  has  not 
water  privileges  for  them,  considering  the  fact 
that  white  ducks  iret  very  dirty  without  the  use 
of  a  pond.  Do  Rouen  ducks  grow  as  large, 
mature  as  early,  and  lay  as  well  as  Pekins. 

The  above  is  a  case  where  the  writer  wants  a 
j  "perfect  duck."  White  ducks  get  very  dirty, 
he  says,  so  he  would  like  to  know  if  the  Rouens 
are  not  fully  as  good.  The  Rouens  are  equal  to 
the  Pekins  in  size,  lay  as  many  eggs,  are  more 
beautiful,  and  grow  rapidly,  but  no  duckling 
will  grow  as  fast  as  a  Pekin  duckling  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve  weeks,  nor  will  any  breed  thrive 
as  well  without  a  pond  as  the  Pekins.  All  breeds 
have  some  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages, 
and  a  dirty  plumage  on  a  duckling  that  weighs 
five  pounds  when  it  is  ten  weeks  old  is  better 
than  an  apparently  cleaner  plumage  on  a  smaller 
one.  Never  mind  the  dirt,  friend  Fulton,  but 
try  and  get  the  most  iceight  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 


A  Lump  on  the  Eye. 


ACarbondale,  Pa.,  subscriber  has  a  hen  that 
has  probab'y  had  the  roup,  the  effects  being  as 
described  by  him.  He  says: 

I  have  a  hen  that  has  a  large  red  lump  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  between  the  .bill  and  the 
eye.  The  eye  is  closed.  What  is  it? 

The  lump  indicates  a  scrofulous  condition, and 
the  hen  should  be  destroyed,  as  she  "will  never 
be  of  value  even  if  cured.  To  attempt  to  cure 
such  a  bird  would  entail  more  labor  and  care 
than  one  can  afford.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
anoint  once  a  day  with  one  part  spirjts  turpen- 
tine and  two^parts  sweet  oil,  mixed. 


Why  He  Gets  No  Eggs. 


A  subscriber  at  Clinton,  111.,  sends  us  a  lette* 
that  is  a  sample  of  many.  His  hens  do  not  lay, 
and  he  wishes  to  know  why  he  gets  no  eggs.  Hrf 
says : 

I  have  got  about  thirty  hens,  but  I  don't  get 
any  eggs.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the 
reason,  or  why  they  don't  lay  any  more. 

Now,  read  the  above.  He  gives  no  facts,  does 
not  say  what  kind  of  hens,  nor  how  he  feeds. 
Nothing  is  given  us  as  a  foundation  for  an 
answer,  not  even  "a  clew,"  as  the  defectives 
say,  yet  he  is  with  the  fowls  daily  while  we  are 
far  away.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a 
question,  yet  a  great  many  write  us  in  the  same 
manner.  We  will  cheerfully  endeavor  to  state 
to  any  reader  why  his  hens  do  not  lay,  but  the 
reader  must  give  us  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
hens.  We  cannot  guess  at  anything. 


Moisture  in  Hatching, 


The  question  of  moisture  in  incubators  or  un- 
der hens  causes  a  difference  of  opiruon,  on  this 
subject  Mr.  G.  B.  Badger  writes:  "There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion,  some  saying 
it  should  come  from  below,  "others  the  reverse. 
In  my  mind  moisture,  as  necessary  for  the  incu- 
bation of  the  egg,  is  altogether  ovei-estirnated. 
Some  advise  damp  earth  in  nest,  others  sprink- 
ling eggs  argueing  in  support  of  this  that  it  more 
nearly  imitates  nature,  frequently  bringing  as 
positive  proof  that  a  hen,  when  she  steal  a  nest, 
is  far  more  successful  in  bringing  out  her  brood 
than  she  otherwise  would  be ;  but  does  the  hen 
always  steal  her  nest  and  lay  her  eggs  on  the 
ground?  She  frequently  deposits  them  in  the 
hay  loft,  or  other  such  dry  situations.  But 
throwing  aside  theory,  let  us 'look  for  a  moment 
into  nature's  methods,  and  observe  under  what 
a.variety  of  conditions  she  ouerates.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  feathered  tribe  build 
nests  of  dry  material,  placing  them  in  various 
positions  in  trees.  Some  lay  their  clutch  of  eggs 
on  dry  chips,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  hole, which 
is  itself  often,  if  not  generally,  in  a  dead  trunk 
of  some  tree.  Of  all  dry  situations,  the  barn 
swallow  selects  about  the  driest,  and  as  for 
variety  the  English  sparrow  incubates  its  eggs 
under  very  different  conditions  building  a  large 
bulky  nest  in  airee,  if  a  bird  house  is  not  handy, 
or  selecting  a  hole  in  a  tree,  or  In  almost  any 
situation,  the  eggs  hatching  equally  as  well.  But 
this  lastre  mark  is  superfluous.  Weallknow  the 
rascal.  The  galinaceous  birds,  to  which  our 
friend,  the  biddy  belongs,  all  lay  their  eggs  upon 
the  ground,  but  it  does  not  follow  as  at  all  nec- 
essary for  the  incubation  of  our  poultry's  eggs 
that  there's  also  must  so  be  placed  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  herring  gultjformerly  deposits  its 
eggs  among  the  clifts,  and  frequently  on  the 
soft  earth,  but  since  the  settlements  have  in- 
creased in  size,  the  egg  destroyer  so  numerous, 
the  birds  have  taken  to  the  trees,  where  they 
build  laoge  bulky  nests,  and  the  eggs  hatch  just 
the  same.  I  could  bring  up  quite  a  number  of 
cases  where  certain  species  have  changed  their 
breeding  habits  from  a  moist  to  a  dry  situation, 
and  they  still  exist.  In  my  mind  the  hen's  body 
gives  sufficient  moisture  to  her  eggs,  providing 
the  vitality  of  the  germ  and  other  constituent 
parts  of  the  egg  are  what  they  should  be.  We 
all  know  that  the  vitality  of  an  egg  can  be  in- 
jured without  being  destroyed.  Probably  hand- 
ling is  one  of  the  great  evils.  A  chick  that 
really  requires  artificial  moisture  while  the  eggs 
are  in  charge  of  the  hen  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
incubators  at  all)  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  It 
might  better  remain  in  the  shell,  unless  for  mar- 
ket only.  I  have  seen  birds  nursed  this  way, 
turn  out  very  fine  looking  specimens,  but  the 
laws  of  inheritance  are  as  silent  as  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  equally  as  sure.  Breeding 
from  birds  weak  from  any  cause  whatever  must 
certainly  effect  the  vitality  of  the  germ  in  the 
egg,  but  as  for  moisture  being  necessary  for  the 
incubation  of  eggs  from  healthy  birds,  especially 
where  care  has  been  taken  in  handling  the  same, 
seems  entirely  opposed  to  nature.  I  have  left 
out  many  points  I  should  like'to  add  but  perhaps 
have  said  too  much  already. 


Wants  Them  to  Sit. 


Mr.  D.  H.  Scott,  Melvin,  111.,  wants  to  make 
his  hens  hatch  out  some  chicks,  so  he  writes  us 
as  follows : 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  my  hens  sit,  as 
they  lolll  not  sit  ? 

We  can,  Friend  Scott.  Just'stuff  them  full  of 
feed  three  times  a  day.  Make  them  as  fat  as 
seals,  and  they  will  soon  become  broody  and  go 
on  the  nests. 
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Marketing  Poultry. 

This  is  specially  intended  to  inform  our 
readers  how  to  market  poultry,  and  as  a  lady 
asks  "How  am  I  to  proceed,  liow  to  get  them  to 
market,  and  what  to  do  with  them  after  they 
get  there,  in  order  to  secure  good  orices  ?"  The 
lirst  thing  to  impress  upon  the  reader  is  that  the 
higliest  quotations  are  only  for  the  best  quality 
of  stock,  hence,  no  matter  how  or  to  whom  poul- 
try may  be  shipped,  everything  depends  on  the 
quality,  and  the  quality  is  governed  by  the 
breed  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  fowls 
are  kept,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
reach  the  market.  All  the  prejudices  and  pref- 
erences of  buyers  must  be  considered.  If  buyers 
prefer  yellow-legged  fowls,  give  them  such  ;  if 
they  do  not  wish  the  entrails  removed,  leave 
them  in,  as  the  buyer,  not  the  commission  mer- 
chant is  the  one  to  please. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  do  not  with  any- 
thing done  to  dressed  poultry  except  to  remove 
the  feathers.  The  entrails,  head,  feet,  and 
sometimes  a  few  feathers  on  the  tips  of  the 
wings,  must  remain.  Boston  wishes  the  head 
and  feet  to  remain  (though  the  heads  need  not 
be  picked,  while  the  tips  of  the  wings  may  re- 
main feath'1  -ad,)  but  the  entrails  must  be  re- 
moved. Baltimore  also  demands  the  removal 
of  the  entrails.  In  all  cases  the  crops  must  be 
completely  empty,  therefore  feed  nothing  for 
twelve  hours  before  killing,  and  even  then  only 
of  soft  food.  Poultry  for  Chicago  should  be  dry 
picked,  heads  off  (the  skin  should  be  drawn 
over  the  neck  and  tied),  legs  on,  and  entrails 
drawn:  Broilers  in  the  Boston  market  need  not 
be  drawn,  and  ducks  should  have  feathers  left 
on  the  tips,  and  the  wings  tied  to  the  body,  to 
preserve  the  shape.  Four  pounds  each  is  the 
proper  weight  for  young  ducks. 

Do  not  scald  the  poultry,  but  pick  them  drv 
Bleed  them  in  the  mouth  when  killing,  and  pick 
quickly.  If  scalded,  the  skin  turns  blue,  tears, 
and  become  ragged,  thus  injuring  the  appear- 
ance. When  dry-picked  the  natural  firmness  of 
the  flesh  remains,  but  when  scalded  it  soon  be- 
comes soft  and  flabby,  while  the  heat  from  scald- 
ing causes  rapid  decomposition  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels.  The  dry-picked  poultry  bring  the 
highest  prices.  Cleanliness  is  important.  Cool 
the  carcasses,  carefully  sew  up  all  rents  or  torn 
places  in  the  skin,  wash  clean  in  cold  water, 
wipe  dry,  and  pack  in  clean  barrels  or  boxes,  no 
packing  material  being  needed.  In  summer 
ship  in  refrigerator  cars,  if  possible.  Always 
carefully  remove  the  pin  feathers. 

Where  ducks  and  geese  are  sent  to  markets 
requiring  them  drawn,  they  may  be  scalded; 
then  wrap  them  in  a  cloth  for  two  minutes,  when 
the  feathers  and  down  will  come  off  clean. 
Very  early  in  the  season  small  chicks  sell  read- 
ily because  of  the  scarcity  of  larger  sizes,  but 
the  usual  preferred  weight  is  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  pounds,  but  later  on  those  of  two 
pounds  are  preferred.  In  winter  all  stock  can 
he  shipped  better  and  more  economically  when 
killed  and  dressed,  but  in  summer  the  best  mode 
is  to  ship  poultry  alive. 

Live  poultry  should  always  be  sent  by  express, 
and  should  be  sent  in  coops*  high  enough  to  al- 
low the  birds  to  stand  up.  Never  crowd  them, 
but  allow  plenty  of  room,  so  that  they  can  move 
about  in  the  coop  for  food  and  water.  Place  a 
piece  of  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  coop  for  shade, 
but  leave  the  sides  as  open  as  possible.  Any" 
kind  of  coops  will  answer,  but  the  lighter  the 
better.  Always  provide  food  in  boxes,  at  several 
points  in  the  coop,  also  gravel,  with  cups  to  hold 
water.  If  the  coops  are  large,  use  partitions  and 
divide  the  birds.  Ship  each  size  together— never 
mix  large  and  small. 

Always  get  receipts  from  the  railroads,  and 
notify  the  commission  merchant  a  day  or  two 
in  advance,  and  always  ship  so  as  to  reach  the 
market  not  later  than  Friday.  Any  commission 
merchant  will  send  you  quotations  on  applica- 
tion, but  the  prices  you  will  obtain  depends,  as 
we  have  stated,  upon  the  condition  of  the  birds 
on  arrival,  and  the  quality.  Common  fowls 
never  sell  as  well  as  pure  breeds  or  crosses. 

In  selling  eggs,  be  careful  to  use  shipping 
crates,  as  "barreled  eggs  always  bring  a  low 
price,  owing  to  prejudice.  Assort  the  eggs.  Put 
all  the  dark  ones  together  and  the  white  ones  to- 
gether. Never  allow  a  stale  egg  to  get  in 
among  your  eggs,  as  the  discovery  of 
a  stale  one  casts  suspicion  on  all,  no 
matter  how  fresh  they  may  be. 
Make  all  necessary  arrangements  before  you 
get  ready  to  ship,  so  as  to  avoid  delay.and  when 
the  stock  then  leaves  your  hands  you  will  have 
no  further  difficulty,  as  the  merchant  will  look 
out  for  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  journey.  If  it 
will  pay  you  to  sell  nearer  home  than'  in  the 
larger  cities,  take  advantage  of  it.  First, 
estimate  cost  of  transportation  and  com- 
missions, and  above  all,  let  cleanliness 
prevail. 


Mr.  Hunter's  Theory. 

Mr.A.F.Hunter,in  an  excellent  account  of  his 
transactions,  in  Farm  Poultry,  takes  the. 
ground  long  held  by  many,  but  which  in  our 
opinion  has  caused  more  disaster  to  poultry- 
men  than  anything  else.  It  is  an  old  theory, 
that  has  been  preached  for  years,  but  which  is 


not  sustained  by  facts,  although  Mr.  Hunter 
himself  may  have  been  successful.  He  says: 

The  fowl  has  to  grind  up  the  grain  ration  be- 
fore it  is  prepared  for  assimilation.  Supposing 
that  she  has  ground  up  and  assimilated  the 
grain  eaten  for  supper  during  the  night.  If  she 
is  fed  grain  in  the  morning  it  will  be  some  hours 
before  the  ration  can  be  ground  and  made 
ready  for  assimilation ;  whereas,  the  cooked 
mash  is  available  for  assimilation  immediately 
upon  being  eaten,  consequently  so  much  time  is 
gained.  The  cook  mash  enables  biddy  to  "make 
overtime."  In  fact,  we  can  suppose  that  the 
grain  ration  gives  biddy  the  wherewithal  to  sus 
tain  life,  resist  the  cold,  and  that  cooked  mash- 
furnishes  the  material  out  of  which  to  manu- 
facture eggs.  Life  must  be  sustained,  cold  re- 
sisted, and  wornout  tissue  replaced,  before  eggs 
can  be  made.  There  must  be  a  surolus  for  egg 
making.  Isn't  that  surplus  the  cooked  mash? 

In  the  first  place,  with  all  due  courtesy  to  the 
writer,  we  do  not  see  how  a  hen  can  be  so  very 
hungry  in  the  morning  if  she  has  had  a  full  meal 
the  night  before,  especially  as  the  meal  is  not 
fully  passed  out  of  the  crop  and  through  the 
gizzard  until  sometime  after  the  fowl  goes  on 
the  roost. 

In  the  next  place,  whether  the  food  be  hard  or 
soft,  the  mechanical  action  of  the  gizzard,  and 
its  limited  capacity,  is  such  that  the  soft  food 
will  not  pass  forward  a  minute  sooner  than  hard 
food.  In  proof  of  this  feed  two  hens,  one  with 
soft  food,  and  one  with  hard  food,  until  their 
crops  are  distended.  Observe  them  from  time 
to  time  and  we  venture  that  the  two  crops  will 
be  empty  at  nearly  the  same  time,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  soft  food  must  undergo  a  pro- 
cess, before  reaching  the  digestive  organs,  as 
well  as  the  hard  food. 

To  view  the  "matter  from  another  poin"  it  is 
better,  (even  if^Mr. Hunter's  theory  of  soft 
food  is  correct)  to  feed  hard  food,  as  the  exer- 
cise and  scratching  will  warm  the  body  aud  in- 
crease the  appetite.  If  the  hens  can  walk  up  to 
a  trough  and  eat  a  full  meal  of  soft  food  at 
leisure  they  at  once  "take  it  easy,'"  refuse  to  ex- 
ercise, loaf  around,  and  become  too  fat.  Many 
cases  of  liver  disease  occur  from  feeding  soft 
food,  an  excess  of  water  being  taken  in  the 
food,  and  the  gizzard  weakened  by  limiting 
its  action,  although  the  soft  food  is  withheld  in 
it  for  awhile,  aud  not  passed  on  at  once,  as  is 
supposed. 

That  grain  furnishes  the  heat,  and  the  cooked 
mash  provides  the  egg  material  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. How  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclu 
sion  would  be  interesting,  as  cooking  does  not 
add  nitrogen  but  causes  a  loss  of  it. 

She  is  Losing  Her  Chicks. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Hertner,  Girard,  Kansas,  is  losing 
her  chicks,  although  she  has  our  October,  1889, 
Poultry  Keeper  before  her,  which  contains 
the  "Points  on  Broilers."  Let  us  read  her  letter 
and  find  out  the  cause.   She  says: 

"I  come  to  you  for  advise.  I  am  losing 
all  my  incubator  chicks.  I  raise  them  till  they 
are  a  week,  or  two  weeks  old  and  they  then  get 
bowel  disease  and  die.  I  feed  strictly  after  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  Oct.  No.,  1889,  and  still  they 
die.  I  have  now  lost  four  hatches  in  the  same 
way,  I  have  a  good  brooder,  which  I  keep  at 
80  to  90  degrees,  and  on  rainy  or  damp  days,  I 
do  not  let  them  run.  Now,  can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter,  as  this  business  don't  pay. 

When  she  sent  us  the  letter  it  was  in  April, 
and  the  weather  was  cold,  she  says  she  keeps 
the  brooder  at  85  to  90°.  That  is  too  cold,  and 
caused  bowel  disease.  Young  chicks  are  like 
babies— they  must  be  kept  very  warm.  We  did 
not  advise  her  to  keep  them  as  low  as  85°  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Again,  she  does  not  state 
the  kind  of  brooder,  nor  mention  where  she  put 
the  thermometer.  There  is  no  place  in  a  brooder 
where  a  thermometer  can  be  placed.  If  the 
thermometer  is  on  the  flom  it  does  not  give  the 
heat  of  the  upper  part  of  the  brooder.  If  it  is 
near  the  centre  it  does  not  give  the  heat  of  the 
edges  of  the  brooder.  What  we  stated  in  "Points 
on  Broilers"  was  to  have  the  brooder  warm 
enoueh  to  make  the  chicks  spread  out.  When 
they  try  to  get  to  the  centre  the  brooder  is  too 
cold.  When  the  brooder  is  just  right  the  chicks 
do  not  crowd.  Watch  the  chicks,  as  they  are 
the  best  thermometers,  and  will  indicate  by 
their  actions  when  they  are  warm  enough. 


Do  Non-sitters  Sit? 

Of  course  a  non-sitter  should  not  sit,  but  all 
the  same  what  are  known  as  non-sitters  do  sit 
when  they  become  fat.  The  reason  a 
Leghorn  rarely^its  is  because  it  is  an  active 
bird,  and  does  not  readily  fatten.  A  writer  in 
the  Fpitomist  was  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
Leghorn  would  sit,  so  he  sent  the  following 
article  to  that  journal:  . 

In  your  issue  for  November,  on  page  147,  is  a 
letter  from  0.  F.  Elen,  on  Brown  Leghorns,  to 
which  I  take  exception.  The  very  clearest 
proof  in  the  world  that  the  pullet  referred  to  is 
not  a  Brown  Leghorn  at  all  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  she  sets.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
those  "egg-machines"  knows  they  never  set. 
While  I  agree  with  him  that  Brown  Leghorns 
get  down  to  business  "quicker  than  anv  other 
fowl."  I  can  not  quietly  stand  by  and  allow  my 
favorite  birds  to  be  misrepresented  in  a  paper 
with  so  large  a  circulation  as  the  Epitomist.  If 
Mr.  Elen  will  get  genuine  Brown  Leghorns  he 
will  find  out  how  much  he  was  mistaken  when 
he  claimed  to  have  "a  Brown  Leghorn  mother," 
no  matter  at  what  age. 

To  which  the  editor  of  the  poultry  department, 
Mr.  Kellogg,  made  the  following  sensible 
reply: 

We  publish  the  above  in  full  as  it  voices  the 
belief  of  a  great  many.  It  is,  however,  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  idea,  as  every  so  called  non- 
sitting  breed  will  occasionally  set.  Our  ex, 
perience.  of  about  twelve  years,  with  Leghorns 
and,  also,  our  experience  in  judging  fowls,  has 
not  been  "time  wasted."  We  candidly  believe 
we  know  what  we  are  talking  about,  when  we 
say  that  any  hen  of  any  nonsetting  breed  will 
set  when  excessively  fat.  Those  past  the  third 
year  of  age  are  most  apt  to  enter  the  "conjugal 
state ;"  but  we  have  had  even  standard  pullets 
of  the  Hamburg,  Spanish,  Polish  and  Leghorn 
breeds  raise  nice  flocks  of  chicks. 

Correct  you  are,  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  we  can 
endorse  you  because  we  have  had  Leghorns  of 
the  best  strains  to  sit,  driven  on  the  nest  by 
being  fed  too  heavily  until  fat. 


An  Editor's  Dream  of  By-Goncs. 

Mr.  George  O.  Brown,  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  an  old  and  tried  poultry 
judge,  wrote  us  a  letter  on  a  fine  April  day,  and 
thus  carried  his  memories  back  to  younger  days. 

He  says: 

This  day  is  an  old  timer,  such  as  I  used  to 
enjoy  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  my  old  Mountain 
Poultry  Yards,  and  watch  my  little  chicks 
stretch  their  dowdy  bodies  on  the  new  grass, and 
listen  to  the  chatter  of  the  spring  birds!  as 
they  planned  theirspring  honeymoon  campaign. 
The  glad  warm  sunshine  would  put  new  life;  in 
me,  and  everything  bespoke  in  emblematic 
signs  the  resurrection.  But  the  heyday  of  my 
spring's  youth  is  going  down  the  other  side!  of 
the  hill  of  life,  and  I  can  only  look  back — not 
ahead— for  such  things  now.  'But  I  long  often 
for  the  chicken  life,  I  once  so  enjoyed,  an  d  even 
now  have  to  have  "my  chickens"  even  If  1  do, 
have  to  get  some  farmer  to  raise  them  for  me, 
not  only  to  keep  "my  hand  in,"  but  because  it 
is  a  hobby  I  cannot,  nor  would  I  if  I  could, 
shake  off.  But  I  will  "shut  off"  right  here.  The 
April  sun  has  thawed  me  out  enough. 

Thus  it  is  those  who  have  spent  their  best  days 
on  the  farm,  and  are  finishing  their  time  in  the 
cities.  The  "old  time  days"  in  the  poultry  bus. 
iness  may  have  then  seemed  burdensome,  but 
from  the  present  standpoint  they  were  hours  of 
pleasure.  We  sympathize  with  Bro.  Brown  and 
hope  his  fondest  desires  may  be  fulfilled. 


Box  for  Shipping. 

The  Poultry  World  says  that  a  box  in  which 
a  trio  or  quartet  of  full-grown  fowls  are  con- 
fined in  a  journey  need  not  be  larger  than  24x 
18x18  inches.  The  material  for  this  box  may  be 
half-inch  stuff.  The  front  and  ends  can  be  open 
lathed,  and  the  back  of  unbleached,  stout  cot- 
ton. The  bottom  and  top  of  whole  boarding 
will  be  strong  enough.  In  cold  weather  stretch 
the  cloth  nearly  around  the  entire  front  and 
ends  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  bird's 
combs.  Feed  sufficient  to  afford  the  birds  half 
a  pint  each  per  day  of  whole  corn  and  wheat  for 
the  term  they  may  be  en  route,  and  a  common 
tin  pint  cup  for  di'ink  will  be  all  that  will  be 
necessary  for  their  convenience.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  box  strew  a  layer  of  hay  or  short  straw, 
and  the  whole  will  weigh  twenty  pounds  or  so, 
in  addition  to  the  contents.  If  the  above  plan, 
in  a  general  way,  be  adopted  by  shippers,  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  buyers  is  lessened, 
over  the  careless  mode  too  often  practiced  of 
sending  fowls  in  a  heavy  solid  inch-board  box,, 
that  weighs  more  than  do  the  birdsSthemselves- 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Sumac  Bekries  for  Cholera—  A.  B.  Mulli- 
gan, Spartansburg,  S.  C— I  believe  sumac  ber- 
ries will  cure  cholera.  I  lost  half  of  my  flock 
from  cholera,  but  as  soon  as  I  began  feeding 
them  on  sumac  berries  they  ceased  dying.  Sim- 
ply feed  the  berries.  The  fowls  will  eat  them 
readily.  1  hope  others  will  try  it  and  report. 
Are  they  an  article  of  commerce? — [We  believe 
the  sumac  is  used  for  tanning,  but  do  not  know 
if  the  berries  have  value  in  market.— Ed.] 

Made  an  Incubator.— W.  G.  Kelley,  Niag- 
ara Falls  Centre,  Can.— "I  have  i just  made  an 
incubator  (hot  water  one),  and  have  ninety- 
seven  eggs  in  the  process  of  hatching,  and  am 
also  making  a  brooder  to  receive  the  chicks  as 
they  come  out,  but  with  what  success  time  of 
course  will  tell.  It  is  my  first  experience  with 
the  machines.  Received  the  information  to 
<  construct  the  machines  from  your  pamphlet  on 
Incubator  and  Brooders." 

Incubators  and  Brains.— J.  E.  Unks,  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana— Why  do  so  many  chicks  die  in  the 
shell  in  all  stages  of  incubation.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  say  that  the  incubator  has  no 
brains.  1  think  as  much  for  some  of  the  atten- 
dants, as  regards  running  incubators,  and  I  may 
say  for  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  that  re- 
spect. They  just  build  the  box,  and  if  they  in- 
struct you  at  all,  it  is  very  well,  not  much.  I 
think  your  paper  gives  more  instructions.  The 
correspondents  give  much  also.  I  have  been 
using  spongia  for  quite  a  while  (say  three  years) 
.  and  find  it  the  best  thing  I  know  for  roup. 

Get  Bid  op  Pests— J.  W.  Kusseil,  Tripp, 
Dak— I  have  three  pens  of  the  feathered  pets. 
My  experience  has  proved  conclusively  to  my- 
self that  you  must  feed  Buff  Cochins  aed  Brah- 
mas  very  sparingly  of  such  feed  as  corn  and  fat- 
tening substances.  Their  great  fault  is  getting 
too  fat.  I  keep  them  scratching,  and  am  getting 
a  rousing  lot  of  fine  eggs.  I  keep  plenty  of  fine 
cut  straw  for  all  my  birds  to  scratch  in,  use  coal 
ashes  and  road  dust  for  bath,  mixed  with  a  good 
supply  of  sulphur.  I  fight  the  lice  with  kerosene 
and  sulphur.  The  time  to  get  rid  of  the  pests  is 
before  the  young  chicks  appear. 

Hens  as  Scavengers.—  H.  Bowley,  "Washing- 
ton, Indiana.— There  are  farmers  who  have  lit- 
tle more  brains  than  a  horse  shoe,  and  imagine 
that  what  little  fowls  eat  of  their  crop  is  a  dead 
loss.  Now,  I  want  to  give  you  to  understand 
that  the  little  that  200  or  300  fowls  would  eat,  on 
thirty  or  forty  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  or 
whatever  else  you  can  mention,  is  flea  bite  to 
the  good  they  do  in  eating  the  grubs,  insects, 
and  their  larva,  and  especially  where  the  land  is 
over  run  by  grasshoppers.  Now,  I  calculate  that 
their  droppings  above  compensates  for  the  feed 
they  eat.  consequently  the  good  they  do  is  all 
profit. 

Prices  in  Kansas.— B.  W.,  Arcadia,  Kansas. 
— "1  wish  to  give  you  a  little  information  in  the 
price  of  poultry  in  southern  Kansas.  We  are 
selling  chickens,  fine  broilers,  at  $2  per  dozen, 
old  hens,  $3  per  dozen;  ducks,  fine  Pekin,  $3 
per  dozen  ;  common  $l;per  dozen ;  turkeys,  six 
cents  per  pound ;  geese,  Toulouse,  $5 per  dozen  ; 
common. $3.50  per  dozeiu  Now.what  would  some 
of  our  northern  breeders  do  with  such  prices 
as  these.  Some  may  think  it  does  not  pay 
but  we  do  make  it  pay,  even  at  those  prices.  As 
ajpreventative  for  cholera  we  use  venitian  red 
in.the  drinking  water,  and  are  never  bothered 
with  it.  Put  one  teaspoonful  in  a  quart  of 
water." 

A  Roup  Remedy— Wm.  A.  Keller,  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.— "I  observe  that  there  are  a  number 
of  remedies  for  roup  in  the  March  number,  and 
having  lost  several  fine  chickens  with  this  dis- 
ease, I  tried  the  following,  which  I  found  to  be 
most  successful:  One  drop  of  concentrated  lye 
mixed  with  cornmeal,  making  a  pill  about  twice 
the  size  of  a  pea,  to  be  swallowed  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water,  and  if  necessary  repeat  dose 
morning  and  evening.  With  the  above  I  cured 
a  very  large  number  of  chickens,  which  were 
;  suffering  badly  and  which  I  belive  would  have 
been  lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  remedy." 


Dining  Cars  on  Royal  Bine  Line. 

The  Pullman  Company  is  now  operating  a  Dining 
Car  service  via  the  Royal  Blue  Line  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  on 
tbe  famous  five  hour  train,  leaving  Philadelphia 
-daily,  except  Sunday,  at  1:35  p.m  .arriving  at  Wash- 
ington at4;30  p.  m.,  and  on  the  fast  Express  leaving 
Philadelphia  daily  at  5:48  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Wash- 
ington at  8:55  p.m.  On  Sunday  mornings  Dining 
Car  train  leaves  Philadelphia  at  11:3.5  a.  m  ,  and  ar- 
rives at  Washington  at  3:00  p.  m  These  cars  were 
~built  expressly  tor  use  on  the  Royal  Blue  Line  and 
the  high  standard  of  service,  for  wh  ch  the  Pullman 
Company  is  celebrated,  will  he  fully  maintained. 


Turpentine  for  Roup. 


J.  K.  SWEENEY,  SIMMLER,  CAL. 

We  had  roup  among  our  turkeys  and  chickens, 
and  as  we  are  about  sixty  miles  from  market, 
were  unable  to  get  spongia  until  our  turkeys, 
(which  took  it  first)  recovered.  We  doctored 
the  turkeys  by  first  scraping  off  the  canker  and 
applying  turpentine  to  the  mouth,  and  Pettit's 
eye  salve  to  the  eyes,  and  of  our  150  turkeys  we 
did  not  lose  any.  We  had  about  500  chickens, 
and  got  $5.00  worth  of  liquid  spongia,  and  think 
it  helped  them,  but  among  so  many  we  could 
not  give  it  a  fair  trial.  I  think  we  lost  about 
three  dozen.  We  cured  some  of  the  chickens 
with  turpentine,  and  think  it  is  a  good  remedy 
when  used  in  time,though  of  course  it  is  a  great 
deal  of  work. 


fflil  KA  for  15:  §2.50  for  30;  Pit  Games  only. 
tJpA.OvJ  Cir.  D.L.Long.NewMarlinsville.W.Va. 


B 


lack  Minorcaa  and  Essick  strain  B. Plymouth 
Rocks.  CHAS.  EBER,  Erie,  Pa. 


B 


IG  LIG  JIT  RRAHMAS.-Eggs  S2.  Send  for 
circular.  A.  1).  I'OLEUKOVK,  Corry,  Pa. 
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Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 

KIERN  AN  BROS.,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Cir. 


w 


Minorca  Cockerels,  B.  and  W.  Min.  eggs  very 
•  cheap.  James  J.  Jackson,  Nine  Points,  Pa. 


w 


ht.P.R. Eggs  for  Hatching.  Good  stock.  11  yrs. 
ex.  .flforl  .   WM.T.OKEASY, Catawissa,  Pa. 


B 


rown  Leghorns  only.— R.  and  S.  C.  Eggs  and 
stock  in  season.  Cir.  H.B,  Pinney  .Sheffield,  Pa. 


B 


P.  R.  Eggs $2.50  per  13:  S4  per 26.  P  Ducks,  SI  50 
•  per  13.      W.  W.  LORD,  Winchendon,  Mass. 


E 


ggs  for  Hatching.— From  11  varietiesof  purebred 
poultry.  Write.  J.  O.  Bartlett,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


c 


hoice  pure-bred  Langshans  and  Leg.  eggs  and 
birds.  Write.    M.T.BROWN,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


B 


reeder.s  Firs  Record  and  Account  Book. 

28  pages.   Price  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 


B 


ONE,  per  100  lbs..  82. 50:  beef,  82.75;  desiccated  fish 
S2.75,  JNO.  I.  MEUCER,  Leaman  Place,  Fa. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W. Leghorns,  L. Brahmas  and  W. P. Rocks. 


Jgs  from  best  strain  L.  Bram.,?1.59  f>I3,  and  I.  P. 
Dks.S1.50.  Mt.KiscoPoul.  Farm,  Mt.Kiseo,  N.Y. 


rF  you  want  an  English  Mastiff  or  an  English  Pug 
L  Dog,  write  to  Dickey  &  Mixter,  Milan,  Ohio. 


E.  McCRMIC,  Calrnar,  Iowa.— For  many  years 
•  breeder  of  the  Excelsior  str'n  B  B.R.  Game  fowls. 


Foi  Sale.— B.Java  and  B. Leg. eggs;  winner  at  In- 
dianapolis in  1891.     E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind. 


B 


Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively.  Good  stock. 
•  Eggs  81. 50^13. H.Hitchings.Sheepsh'd  Bay.N.Y 


r nd.  Games,  Imported  from  the  yards  of  James 
L  Frayne.  Eggs 85^,13.  Jas.H. Helms,  Centreville, Ind 


1 


nd.  Games.— Cockerels.  Eggs.  $5  per  13.  W.  andB. 
P. Rks,  82  #  26.  Mrs.J. H.Phelps,  Wethersfield,  Ct. 


B Turkey  eggs  S3  for  10;  P.  Duck  eggs  SI  for  11,  or 
.85  per  1C0.    J.  L.  BANNING,  EaSTON,  Md. 


Gr 


ape  Worms  —3  silver  gape  worm  extractors  for  25c. 
Unequalled.  Dr.  Wm. Hallowell,  lavisville, Pa. 


M 


B. Turkeys,  W. and  B.  P.Rs. .  Andalus.,  Wyans. 
•  Eggs  75c.  to  ?:i?15.  B.  H.Westlake,  Sycamore,  111 


QT.  BERNARDS.— Send  for  catalogue  of  brood 
IO  bitches  and  puppies  for  sale.  Imported  pedigreed 
stock     Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  Gerinantown,  Fa. 


YSAACT.COX.-B.  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 

L  burgs.  Good  birds  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mention  this 
paper.  Poplar  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  Darlington,  Ind . 


White  Plymouth  Rocksand  W.Wvandottes.  Eggs 
from  best  stock,  SI. 50  per  13:  $4. no  per  39.  Cir- 
cular free.        T.  F.  MILLER,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


E 


tiCtS.— W.  P.  Rocks,  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  W.  C.  B. 
Polish,  S.  C.  B.  Legs.,  SI  per  13.   Stock  for  sale. 
E.  S.  Lambenon.  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  L.  WALKER.  Rrowningsville, Md, 
Breeds  Champion  Ind.  Games.  Kggs,S5(iO.  14var. 
fowls.  Eggs  SI.  P.Dks,  Reg.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Ferrets. 


Fowls  and  Eggs.—  Gol.,  S  and  W.  Wvand'tes, 
P.Rks,  B.  Legs.,  B.  and  G.  S.  Ham.,R.  Dks.,  P. 
Guin.,$l, $1.50    set.  Mrs.J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


Valley  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm.— Holstein  Cattle, 
Poland-China  Hogs  and  Fancy  Poultry.  Circular 
free.  Address  D.B  Showalter,  Dale  Enterprise,  Va. 


Prize  Winning  Pekin  Ducks.— Just  won  2d  prem. 
on  young  pair  and  breeding  pen  at  New  York 
Slnw.  Cir.  W.  W.  Halleck  &  Son,  Speonk,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS.— S.  C.  W.  Legs.  (Knapp  strain),  W  F.  B. 
Spanish,  Imp.  P. Ducks  from  fine  stock.  $1.50  per 
15;  82  per  30.    C.  M.  WOOD,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


Lt.  Brams.,  G.Wyans..  B.P.  Rocks,  thoroughbred. 
EggsS1.50$13.   E.F.  Newbold.Mt.  Holly.N.J. 

KOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  and  B.  Ply. 
Rocks.    Eggs,S2  per  15;  83  per  30.  Circular  free. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


X  SELL  EGGS  from  W.  F.  B.  Spanish,  B.Minorcas, 
JL  W.C.  B.Polish, S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Si. 50  per  13,82.00 
per  26.   Mrs.  L .  W.  Hungerl'ord,  1-ainesville,  Ohio. 

BROWN  LEG  HORNS  EXCLUSIVELY,-!  breed 
from  the  best.  Eggs?l,  $1.50  "#13.  Orders  booked 
as  received.    Eugene  Keith,  Nelson,  Mad  Co.,  N.Y. 


WPLY.  ROCKS,  S.L.  Wyans., G.Wryans.  Eggs 
•  in  season,  at  §1.50  and  82.00  per  13.   Red  clover 
rowen  $1.25  per  cwt.        F.  O.  PRICE,  Nassau,  la. 


QILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS.— 7  shows,  27 
IO  first  premiums.  Cir.  of  prizes  won.  Cockerels  for 
sale  Eggs  $3     15.  Jas.E.  Hazard,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


t  Duck  eggs  from  extra  nice  stock,  SI  per  dozen,  $5 
•  per  100;  also  W  P. Rocks  (Felch  strain).  Write. 

W.  H.  LANG,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE.— SI. 50  per  setting,  4  settings  for 
85.00.   Brown  Leghorns  exclusively. 
Penrose  Myers  &  Co.,  10  Bait. St.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HA.  WATTLFS.Eayneville,  Man.— R.  R. 
■  R.  Games,  S.  Wyandottes.  R.  P.  Rocks 
and  R.C.R.  Leghorns.   Eggs,  $2.00  per  13. 


LIGHT  RRAHMAS  and  RlTFFt'OCIHNS. 
Eggs  for  setting. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  MALVERN,  Pa. 


E 


GGS,  $3.50  per  13;  $5.00  per  26.  Stock 
from  John  Frayne,  of  England. 
FRED  HOLLISTEK,  45  Bear  St. , Syracuse,  N.Y. 


1  O  VARIETIES.  All  the  leading  and  popular 
Ls-l  breeds.  India  n  Games  my  specialty.  Write  for 
prices.    Storm  Lake  Poultry  Yards,  Storm  Lake,  la. 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  Att'ys  fee  until  Patent 
obt'ned.  Write  for  Invent's  Guide 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  &daVr?, 

State  Incubator.Miss  II.  M.  Williams,  llammonton,  N.J 


Choice 
Agent  for  Prairie 


H.  JAMES,  Breeder  of  Light  Brahmas,  Old 
Gold.Buff  Cochins  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Straw- 


A, 

berry  plants  for  sale.   Great  Falls,  Jf.  H. 

F.  P.  GRIMES,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


W ATKINS  FARMS.  Detroit,  Mich.— Small  im- 
ported Shetland  Ponies,  Poland-China  Swine, 
B.&  W. P.Rs, R.C.B.&W. Leg., P.Dks.  Eggs  $1^13. 

LOWELL  POULTRY  *LFR, Lowell, Mieli 
Breeders  of  Fancy  Poultry.   Free  circular. 

FRANK  R.  ECKER,  Secretary. 


W.  WYANDOTTES  ^s«^^: 

Write  for  Circular.   A.G.  Souther,  Ferguson,  Mo. 


Qtandard  Langshans,  Lt.  Brams.,  W.  and  B. 
iO  P.  Rks.,  W.and  Br.  Legs.,L  Y&...  and  P.Duck. 
Eggs$l.  EDW.B.REAY,  Chaplin, Elk  Co., Kan. 


MH.  LEIDY,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.— Breeder 
•  of  prize  S.audW.  Wyandottes  and  W.  Min- 
orcas.  Eggs  82  per  set.,  3  set.  §5.  Stock  for  sale  in  fall. 


IND.  GAMES,  R.  Caps., S.  S.  Hamburgs,  S.  C.  B- 
Legs.,  W.F.  B.  Spanish  and  a  trio  S.  S.  Hamburgs 
for  sale  cheap.  Eggs.  F.K.Minuer,Bechtelsville,Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  IND.  GAMES,  (C.  A.  Sharp 
&  Co. and H.S.Babcock's  strains.)  Eggs,  §6^13. 
Birds  after  Sept.     T.  A.  Wentworth,  Rockland,  Me. 


James  L.  Shields, Washington,  IT.  JT.,  offers 
fowls  of  all  the  leading  varieties  tor  sale.  Also 
eggs  in  season.  Stock  guaranteed  pure,  and  satis- 
faction given  to  all.   Write  wants. 


•'Philosophy  of  Judging"  may  be  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for?1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  j'l  he  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
§1.25. 

Golden  Wyanilottes.— Four  grand  breeding 
yards.  Mated  to  produce  fine  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  13  82. 50, 2(1 84.50, 39  S6.  After  May  20th,less  25 
per  cent,  after  June  20th  at  half  price.  G.Wyandotte 
chromo,  size  8x11, 2c.  each;  81.50  per  100  postpaid. 

Address  A.  J.  FOIICH,  Warren,  Pa. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  lu^glURrahmas", 
W.  and  R.  P.  Rock,  S. Wyamlorte,  W.  and  R. 
Minorca  fowls  at  82  per  13:  S3  per  26.  Circular.  10 
years  experience.  JOE  GRAVES,  Agent  Ameri- 
can Express,  Rlack  River,  N.  Y. 


WM.  F.  BEDLirH  &  CO.,  332  Washing- 
ton St.,  Sf.  Y.— General  Commission  Mer- 
chants for  tbe  sale  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Jersey  eggs  and  fancy  dressed 
poultry,  broilers,  capons  Price  current,  stencils,  cards 
mailed  on  applicat'n.  Ref., Clinton  Bank.  Estab.1879. 


$1.00  FOR  13  EGGS. 

From  my  best  mating*.  Houdans  ( Pinckney), 
L  Brahmas  (Autocrat ),  D.  Brahmas  (W  dhanis). Buff 
Cochins  (Gold  Dust),  B.P  Rks  (Cm-bin).  S.S.Hams. 
(Miner), S.C  B  Legs  (Bonney),  B.  Langs  (Smith). 
Circular.    H.  A.  KOECKEL,Lans€lowne,Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 


May 


IDE  ROSSITEK,lta  232,GIRARD,ErieCo., 
Pa.    Games,  Imp.  Derbys,  Aseels,  Japs.,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Muffs.   Eggs  and  fowls,   bend  stamp  for  cir. 


T^gg  ?!  pel'  13,  from  Licking  Co. Poul  Yards,  15  var. 
Jjjnens  and  ducks.  B.  Tin  key  eggs  $2  per  13.  Cir. 
free.  L.  F.  OSBURN,  JacKsoutown, Ohio. 


F 


OWLS  AND  EGGS  FOR  S ALE. -W.  C.W. Pol- 
ish and  White  Cochins.    Write  for  prices. 

FRIEDItlCHS  BRO*.,  ERIE,  PA. 


Indian  Games,  E.  Caps,  4  breeds  W.  and  W.  P. 
Rks,  W.Mins.,  Houdans   Eggs  SI  to  $3  per  setting, 
fiend  for  8p.  cir.  JM.  F.  OWENS,  Curwensville,  Pa. 


MRS.  B.  F.  SCOTT,  Burlington,  Kan.— Breeder  of 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Bik  Langs,  W  Langs.  Fowls  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  cir.  and  price  list. 


EGGS  for  Hatching  from  my  prize  S.C.W.and  B. 
Legs.,S.L.Wyans.,B.P.  Rks.,P.Ducks.  Send 
stamp  tor  Cir.  C.  W . THOMPSON,  Jit. ,  Salem,  N .  J. 


SPONGIA  TABLETS,  a  sure  cure  for  Roup. 
Sent  postpaid  lor  35  cents  per  box. 

E.  E.  BAST,  1328  Dunning  St.,  Chicago. 


F 


INE  Laying  Prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  W. Leghorns. Lt.  Bralnnas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHaLFANT,  Brooklyn  Village,  Ohio. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.  F  owls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 


BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HA.  BB4BS11AW,  ELIXAVILLE,  IND. 
a  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
nave  a  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  for  sale  cheap. 
A.lso  eggs  in  season  at  S3  and  $3  per  15.  Circular. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^frA^Ml 

hups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivere  and 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P. H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


WF.  B.  Spanish,  S.  S.  Hamhurgs,  S.  C.  and  R. 
.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  B.  R.  Games,  W.  and  G. 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  ?2  per  13.  satisfaction  guar.  Come 
see  me,  Clark  Bekam,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. -From  R.  C.  W.  Leg. 
horns  exclusively,  13  for  51.50;  26  for  $2.50;  39  for 
$3.00.  Fowls  and  chicks  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send 
stamp.   Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cort. Co.,  N.Y. 


T  IOHT  and  DARK  BRAIOIAS.  Heavy  win- 
I  J  ners  at  Peoria,  111  ,  1SS0.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I Lead  in  Imported  Indian  Game,  Ruff 
Leghorns,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Shetland  Ponies,  Fine  Dogs,  Maltese  Cats,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Col.  JOS.  LEFFEL, Springfield, O. 

COJIPOIXD  CDMUfiA  T.4KI,KTS.  A  sure 
FOR  ROUP.,  dr  UflUSM  cure.    Boxes  by  mail 

South  Evanston, 
""nois. 


.to  cents.    A  one  genu-  ,  -^outh  E 

ine  without  signature.  YvxwysQfb,  mj 


E  raise  our  own  feed,  and  sell  eggs  from  first- 
class  stock,  for  $1  for  13.   Buff  Cochins.  Langs.. 
Red  Caps,  W.  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  B.  Mins  ,  and 
Andalusians.  E.  PARR,  Harristown,  Ind. 

EGGS  FOR  SALE.— Prize-winning  B.  P.  Rocks, 
Golden  and  White  W  yandottes.   Eggs  $2  per  13, 
or  $3  per  25.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AUGUST  HELD,  04  E.  Gates  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Buff  asd  Black 
Coch..W  andB.P.Rocks.G.,W.  andS.Wyan., 
W.Legs.,  Erminette  and  P. Ducks  SI  .25  per  set.,  $3 
per  3  settings .  R.  G.  Buffington,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

rpPO  fiom  B.  P.  Roeks.S.  W vans., Houdans,  Blk. 
tUUO  Langs,  P. Ducks,  M.B.  Turkeys  and  S.  C.B. 
Leghorns  and  P.  C.  Hogs.  Prices  reasonable  for 
quality.  GEO.  WM.  CRIN,  Dennison,  O. 


Df)NC  Dlirfi I  FOR  POULTRY.  Crushed 
BUnt  llluRL  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Yoib,  Fa, 


CP  Certain  Cure  O  C  Sure  Shot  p  F  Chick  Feed 
.w.  For  Cholera.  O.O.For  Lice.  b.i.ForChicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

13.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
I-  stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS,  Indian  Games,  Ply. 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Red  Caps,  Minorcas  and 
Langshar.s.   Eggs  §2  to  $5  per  15.   Circular  free. 

LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  MAKES  BUSINESS.— I..  Brams, 
Buff  Cochin,  $2  per  13.  W.Holland  Turkeys,  Toul. 
ueese,  Rouen  Ducks,  $2.00  for  9. 

G.  STRANGE,  BETZER,  MICH. 


Clfrl  Afi  FOR  15  EGGS.— W.and  B.Mtnoreas, 

!!)L,UU  Red  Caps  from  imported  stock.  S.C.  B. 
Leg.,W.P.Rocks,S.L.Wyns.  ¥1.50  for  B.  and  Part 
Cochins.   South  Side  Poultry  Yards,  Frankfort,  N.Y. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FAR1I  - 
Eggs.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rks,S.C.B.Legs.,B.Iiangi, 

W.andB.Min.,$2perl3;$3per26.  Satisfaction  guar. 
V,  T  ATKINSON,  P.  M.,  and  Agent  Adams  Express 
Company,  Hunters  Run,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa.— Breeder  of  Lt. 
Brahmas,  W  .ana  S .  Wyandottes,  B.  P.  Rocks  and 
Mottled  Anconas.    Choice  stock;  eggs,  $2  per  13. 


FOR  SALE.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  W.Wyns., 
W.  Legs. ,D.  Brams.,  P.  Ducks  (Rankin  strain) 
and  Toul.  Ueese.   First  premium  wherever  shown. 

BALL  &  HOKSTMAN,  HOLDEN,  Mass. 


J II.  E.  Schnltz,  Mountain  View,  New  Jersey.— 
•  Breeder  of  B.  Langs,  .and  B.  Minorcas.  Eggs  $2 
per  13.  Barred  Plymouth  Rot  ks  and  Imperial  Pekin 
Ducks.  Eggs  §1.00  per  setting. 


THEY  WIN  AGAIN.-24  regular  and  special 
prizes  won  on  our  liuff  and  W.Coehins,  B.  Min., 
W.  Wyans.,  W.  P.  Rocks,  at  Michigan  State  Poultry 
Show,  at  Jackson,  Jan.  7  to  14,  1891.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
Cir.        JaS.  A.  TUCKEk  &  CO.,  Concord, Mich. 


CCCI  EGGS.— Hou., Bra., Leg., Pol  ,Miu.,Ham., 
ODE.!  Lang.,P.R.,Wyn.  All  colors  of  these.  P.  Dk. , 
SI  per  13.  Some  stock  tor  sale.  Stamp  for  cir.  Sat- 
isfaction sure.   P.  B.  MARTIN,  Blairstown,  N .  J. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  SfM 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
Shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


For  First-class  Stock  or  Eggs,  Write  to 
WM.  J.SCHAUBLE,(Successor  to  Jesse  Roberts) 
Erie,  Pa. 


AH.  ANDERS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 


olden  Seabright  Bantams.  Eggs,  15  for  $2.00. 
Express  paid.       J .  B.  WEBB,  De  Witt, Iowa. 


Partridge  Cochin  Eggs,  SI. 2.1  per  13.  Pen 
headed  by  '  'Bruno, ' '  1st  prize-winner  at  Buffalo 
and  Trenton  last  season.  One  fine  Partridge  Cochin 
cock'l  for  sale, S3.  WM.H.GitEiit,Mechauicsville,Pa. 


CDAMICU  a  specialty  27  years.  Eggs  S2. 00  per  13; 
OrHlllOR  $1.50  each  additional  13.  Circular  free. 
 J.  BEN  N'EIT,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


rpise  <tneen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  $25.00 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D. 
fflonlton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


■S&  Ufill  fin  If  Our  Beard  Elixir  will  force  a 
f~!~3i  ¥V  111  UU  I  Is  Mustache Tin  20  days  Full 
Beard  in  30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c.; 
2  for  25c;  one  dozen,  75  cents.  Agents  wanted* 
Wesson  ilea*  Co..  5  E  St.,  Providence.  R.  i, 


GET  BPCT  EWDIAN  GAMES  from  most 
TISEUCuS  noted  yards  in  England.  No  cheap 
stock.  Eggs,  ?G.  00  for  13.  Choice  fowls  for  sale. 
References  Write  wants.  Will  treat  you  right. 
H.  A.  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


From  John  Frayne, 
breeder  of  England's 
best.     Eggs  from 
English  and  New  York  prize-winners, $8;  others.$6 
setting.   J.  D.WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  WONDERS 

Growing  in  favor.  Extra  layers.  Hens  weigh  from  7 
to  9  lbs.  Cockerels  from  9  to  11  lbs.  Send  for  circulars 
containing  full  particulars  from  P.  H.  Jacobs  and 
com.  merchants.    Win.  N.  French,  New  Haven,  Vt. 


The  Best  Brooder 

Ever  invented  for  raising  chicks;  only  $5.  Address 
G.S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O.,  for  circular. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. —From  six  grand  pens. 
Barred  and  W.P  Rocks,  S  ana  W.Wyns  Prize 
winners  scoring  90  to  M'i  in  every  pen;  $2.00  per  15. 
$5.00  per  50.  R.  R.  FISHER,  McConnell,  111. 


fiH»"l  FOR  13  EGGS.— From  best  B. Min., Buff 

3pl.«,UU  Cochins,  White  Wyandottes,  B.  B.  R. 
Games,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.C. B. Legs 
$3  for  best  Indian  Game  eggs  (Sharpe  strain). 

GEO.  B.  ULRICH,  Ann ville,  Lebanon  Co., Pa. 


THRESH  BONE  AND  MEAT  ground  in  the 

X;  raw  state  right  from  the  butcher's  block  for 
Poultry  and  Dogs.  Best  animal  food  yet  produced 
for  laying  hens:  also  grinds  beef  scraps,  bone,  oyster 
shells,  etc.    Send  for  circular  with  price. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


IMPROVED  EIOELSiOH  IHCUBAT0R 

k  Simple,  Perfect  end  Se'f-Kegalafln-,  Ban. 

Tdreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
„  J  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
ft  jl  Circo-I  U  at  less  cose  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
"  lire  trce.g  Cc forlllus Cata.  GEO.  H.STAHL,  Qaloey, UU 


List  at  #3. -EXHIBITION  PILE, 
I  DUCKWING,  B.  B.  RED,  and 
I  MALAY  GAMES,  B  Sil  Pol.,  Jap., 
Pekin  and  S,  1).  W.  Bantams.  Andalusians. 
List  at  $2  — W.C.W.  and  W.  C.  B.Polish,  Houd. ,  D. 
Brain.,  Wyans.,  Leg.,  P.R's,  Pit  Games,!'.  <fc  B. 
Coch  ,  AV.Guin.  T.  W.  Ludlow,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


Backhands  Ponltr.v  Specifies.— A  specific 
remedy  for  each  disease,  is  the  only  true  and 
rational  method.  Cures  for  Roup,  Cholera,  Asthma, 
Gapes,  Pip,  Canker,  Diarrhoea,  Constipation,  etc.  etc. 
Above  medicines  25c  each  or  complete  set  remedies?3, 
free  by  mail.  The  Rackham  Specific  Co.,  East  Orange, 
N.J.  T.Farrer  Rackham,  Sec'y  and  Genl.  Manager. 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods  and  Supplies. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BARRED  PLY. 
ROCKS  and  LIGHT  URAliMAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN  Buckingham,  111. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
v    AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Y  ellow  i-egged. )   Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Chas.  H.  Akerley,  Tonawauda,  N.  Y. 


Fincliny'8  XZoudLaiis. 

23  years  continuous  breeding.  15  years  to  the  front 
at  the  great  shows  of  America.  For  1891 :  A  clean 
sweep  of  all  the  1st  and  specials  at  Charleston, 
S.C,  and  New  York  City,  send  for  circular.  Eggs 
$3  per  13;  §5  per  20.    Stock  lor  sale  in  the  fall. 

DANIEL  P1NCKNY,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 


BiSct  LANGSHSNS.  MINORCAS  3S& 

Ind. Games, eggs  $S  per  15;  W.Langs.,  eggs  $5  per  15. 

ANCONAS  feoo  Si?  fo  EGGS.  SeSS^r 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,    -    -    -  Pottsville,  P» 


s»|  IMPROVED  SIMPLICITY  HATCH.6R. 

Sgj   '/ABSOLUTELY  "  S£t.F-R<=GgLATIMS.  .  -  • 

Sal  Evtiit  ^k'mNc  hassivcs  sM'4rAcnoM  * 


ISsS^-'siiifl  twr  machine  HA^-sn'fs  s^i^factioh  <■ 
■SSBI S« Of Ams ^wwnViteiMfJv  Wis  K cj.;-. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPRKLL,  West  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  is  goodfor  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Incubator.  26 


EUREKA 


O'cox-  lOOO  ^ligli-Class 

LAND  AND  WAX  I  IS  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  '  "Live  and  let  live  prices' '  for  quality  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRABAZOX,  Delavan,  Wis. 


CUfilAX  INCUBATOR. 

Jvew  principles  of  regulation,  simple,  durable  and 
positive  in  action.  Impossible  to  overheat  egg  cham- 
ber No  batteries,  no  thermostatic  liar,  no  float  to  bind, 
no  extinguishers  to  catch  or  gum  up.  All  parts  of  reg- 
ulator in  full  view.  First-class;  moderate  price.  Cir. 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  CO.,  West  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  XI^^^^l 

complete  index,  for  fl  25  each,  postpaid,  we  have  Vols. 
2,3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index, in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.00,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEK'.ttiilER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  niach  ine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'fg.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
300  Toms  k  liens,  sired  by 
44&471bToms,  SOOP.Roeh, 
Wyandot  te,W.*  B .  Leg- 
horn C'k'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
F.M.MUNGER,DeKalb,Ill. 


riRir  PUIPUCMG  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
rlllll  l»nIUntHo  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANBOTTES,  LANGSHANS,  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS,  PLYMOUTH  ROCMS.RROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK.  BUFF 
and  PARTKIIIGK  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Boohed. 


CDflMPlH  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
OrUllUlfliPharmacv.   Boericke  *  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  .Madison St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smif hfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 


INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  $10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  00.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  $16.00. 

Catalogue  Free. 

T*7\  13.  TREAT, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,       -        -      New  Jersey. 


CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  SHARP  &  CO., 

LOCKPORT,      -     -     New  York. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


31 


24 


Var.  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Eggs  ?1  per  13.  P.  E. 
and  B.  Leghorn  eggs  fo  per  100.  Circular  free. 

J.W.MILLER,  CRAIGHEAD,  PA. 


EGGS  £  FOWLS 

r  ft  D  CAR  IT  From  50  Varieties.  Lanr- 
rUtt  OALE,.t  Ranee  In  the  West. 

My  fowls  won  over  800  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7  State  shows  last  fall  For  full  descrip- 
tion send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get  the 
finest  illus'd  catalogue  out,  8  x  rr,  32  pages. 
CHAS.  GAMIWERDiNGER,  COLUMBUS.  0. 


your  ewfj 

Bone,  Meal, 
.  _  OyeterStaells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Corn..inthe 
"II  (F.  Wilson's 
_  __LL  Patent). 
_  tOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry!  Also  PO  WEB  MIJLL.S  and 
FARM.  FEED  MItlS.  Circulars  and  teBtimonials 
©nt  on  application.  WU.SQN  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 

Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGOS  FROM  FIRST-CI,ASS  YARDS,  85.0© 
PerlS.  §10  Per  40.  EGGS  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  §8.00  Per  IS  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Ply.  Rocks.   BIRDS  FOR  SAEE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
10  prizes  on  Lt.  Bram.  and  P.Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC  &SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


TIDE-WATER  OIL  COMPANY, 

38  N.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Refiners  and  Manufacturers  of  all  Known 
Petroleum  Products, 

Offer  their  "Chester  A"  brand  of  high  fire-test  burning 
oil  as  specially  adapted  for  use  in  incubators,  by 
reason  of  its  safety,  freedom  from  odor  and  excellent 
burning  qualities.  Does  not  crust  the  wick.  Recom- 
mended by  insurance  companies.  Burns  in  any  kind 
of  lamp  or  oil  stove.  The  best  illuminating  oil  in  the 
market.  Price  in  barrels  (subject  to  market  changes) 
10c.  per  gallon,  free  on  board  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  Cheap,  economical  and  effectual. 

I 


UL  I    L!  S\  U  5 

700  selected  S. C. B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wvans. , 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  Sew  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  K  .  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is  S 
the  leading  one  today.  y§ 
For  circulars  address  B 
A.  F.  Williams,  12  =5 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra ^Keavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
$1. 50  per  100  square 
feet,  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
i lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


GOOD  HEWS 
TO  LADIES, 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  CofTees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gol  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
t  -  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vssey  St. ,  New  York. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  1%  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 

COiltS  6£tCh 

FOFLTBY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


WewatJ'e  selr-throading  neodlef.    Wstk-sfghtod  or 

blind  can  thrMd  them.    Finest  flilvor  spning  steel.   

Sample  papers  by  mail,  10c.,  6  for25o.,12  for  6Uc.  Money  easily, 
tnodoMUioBiuom.   OHAfl.  X.  MARSHALL,  Lookpori.  H.  Y.  4 

North  Georgetown,  ©.,  Dec.  14, 1890. 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,N.¥.: 

Dear  Sir.— The  trio  of  Indian  Games  arrived 
last  evening  in  excellent  condition  They  met  a  host 
of  admirers  here.  Every  person  apparently  was 
pleased  to  see  the  beautiful  trio  so  fres  i  from  the  Old 
Country  looking  so  bright-and  cheerful,  and  relish- 
ing their  first  supper  in  the  new  house  with  such  a 
good  appetite.  They  looked  as  nice  and  clean  as  a 
new  pin  in  their  elegant  new  coop.  Thanks  for  your 
care  and  promptness. 

Very  respectfully, 

Abram  Miller. 

P.  S.— You  disappointed  me  only  in  one  thing.  You 
sent  me  better  birds  than  I  expected. 


GAMES  FREE! 

Thirty  cents  pays  for  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Poultry  Keeper,  the  recognized  leader 
of  all  poultry  publications,  and  which  should  be  read 
by  every  pouitryman,  and  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  The  American  Home,  a  large  16-page  il- 
lustrated paper  for  the  home,  edited  by  Viola  Fuller 
TJIiner,  and  published  at  Danvers,  Mass.  To  every 
trial  subscriber  to  these  two  papers  we  send  abso- 
lutely free  a  package  of  games  which  contains  all 
the  following;  Authors,  Dominoes,  11  Parlor  Games, 
Boards  (with  men)  to  play  Chess,  Checkers,  Fox  and 
Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris,  and  others  as  pleasing  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
dollar  games,  but  excellent  for  the  money.  All  sent 
postpaid.  Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO 
  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,   Mocking  Birds, 
Red  Birds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  ail 
other  Fancy  Cage  Rirds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  Gold  Fish,  Globes,  Aquariums, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


H,  W,  VAHLE 

319  Market  St.,  and  46  N. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


9th  St. 


CURES  ROUP,  CHOLERA  AND  GAPES. 


Pa.  Send  for  circulars  giving 
ticulars  of  both. 


GORDON'S 
Poultry  Food 
is  a  rich,  nutri- 
tious vegetable 
compound,  and 
contains  no 
mineral  poisons 
E  n  d  o  r  sed  by 
the  leading 
poultry  raisers 
of  the  United 
States.  The 
publishers  o  f 
The  Poultry 
Keeper  use  it. 
The  same  can 
be  said  of  Gor- 
don's  Horse 
and  Cattle 
Food.  Address 
Gordon  Food 
CO.,Coatesville, 
prices  and  full  par- 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union .  \\  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggsir;- 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  1NCCRA- 
T©K.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Rarakiu.Sonth  Easton,  Mass, 


KNAPP  BKOS. 
LEGHORN  AND  WHITE 


STIIiX.  AT  THE  HEAD! 

CHAMPIONS    OF    THE  WORLD, 

Nearly  a  clean  sweep  on  both  varieties  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York  City,  1891,  winning  7  of 
the  10  First  Prizes  offered;  5  Second, 3  Third,  and  S 
Fourth  Prizes,  including  the  Grand  Sweepstake 
Special  Prizes  on  both  varieties  for  the  largest 
and  best  display,  for  the  best,  male  bird  in  the 
Spanish  class,  for  best  Breeding  Ten,  also  for  the  best 
two  cocks,  two  cockerels,  two  hens,  and  two  pullets. 
This,  with  their  unequalled  record  since  1883,  places 
the  Knapp  Bros,  strain  without  a  rival.  CocKerels, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  at  very  reasonable  prices 
for  quality  of  stock.  Eggs  from  our  Prize  Matings 
(the  best  in  America).  S3. 00  for  13,  $5.00  for  26.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  highest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder,  ot  ai 
variety.   Address  us  at 

BOX  501,  FASSUS,  N.  Y. 


any 


ST ames  .£_•  * s'^yata. o 7 fas 

Cornish  Indian  Games  Lead  the  World. 

Look  at  his  wonderful  record  for  the  last  six  months; 
8  cups  and  55  first-prizes;  and  in  the  last  2  years  50  cups 
and  260  first  prizes,  all  on  Indian  Games.  If  this  does 
not  give  him  the  championship  of  the  world  on  this 
hree ',  what  will?  Remember  our  birds  are  all 
imported  direct  from  Mr.  Frayne's  yards,  and  are  bred 
by  him.  No  man  in  America  can  produce  ten  finer 
yards  than  we  have.  The  larger  number  of  our  birds 
are  double-laced  all  over  the  body,  and  the  best  of 
shape.  Mostly  yearling  hens  used  by  Mr.Frayne  last 
season  as  breeders,  balance  real  early  hatched  pullets. 
To  get  eggs  from  our  yards  is  to  get  the  best  blood  in 
the  world.   Some  fine  birds  for  sale. 

BUFF  LECHORNS. 

We  took  First  on  Breeding  Pen  at  the  Great 
New  York  Show. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Buff  Leghorns  in  America, 
and  have  the  largest  and  the  finest  collection  in- 
America.  We  made  three  importations  of  Buffs  froni\ 
three  of  the  best  yards  in  England,  and  paid  very  high 
prices  for  them.  We  would  nave  only  the  very  best. 
They  are  very  scarce  in  this  country.  We  know  of 
none  in  this  State  but  what  are  in  our  own  yards,  and 
only  know  of  a  few  other  yards  in  this  country.  We 
only  sold  four  birds:  Mr.  M.  C  Jackson,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  owns  them.  We  will  have  none  for  sale  till  af- 
ter august.  Send  orders  for  eggs  at  once.  The  de- 
mand is  great.  Send  2c  stamp  for  catalogue  contain-, 
ing  colored  plate  of  Buffs.  Address 
AUG.D.  ARNOED.Dillsburg,  York  Co.,P». 


AND  BROODERS. 

Winner  of  First  Prizes  at  every  Show  where  Exhibited.1 

|T  This  machine  is  warranted  to  hatch  90  per  cent,  when 
■  operated  as  directed,  or  price  of  machine  refunded.  A1 
1^"  written  guarantee  will  be  given  with  the  sale  of  each  Incubator. 
This  Incubator  was  invented  by  a  man  of  several  years'  experien  ce 
in  poultry  raising  and  the  management  of  different  makes  of  Incu- 
bators. It  is  constructed  of  the  very  best  materials  of  their  several 
kinds,  and  the  work  executed  by  the  very  best  of  workmen.  En- 
close five  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Hamburg,  New  York. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Kotti  cr  City,  Pcnna, 

47 — First  Premiums —47* 

ENDORSED  BY  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Almost  Universally  Used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Send  for  40-page  Catalogue. 
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INQUIRIES. 

G.  S.,  Aberdeen,  (no  State)— What  will  pre- 
vent young  chicks,  five  clays  old,  from  picking 
each  other's  eyes? 

It  is  a  habit  early  formed,  if  damage  is  done 
Sometimes  they  act  thus  with  no  evil  intentions- 
There  is  no  remedy. 

Mrs.  A.  K.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Call  a  hen  that 
lays  eggs  sit  and  hatch  at  the  same  time? 

AVe  have  never  known  of  a  hen  to  lay  after 
she  began  to  sit  steadily,  until  after  she  hatches 
out  her  brood. 

A.  W.,  Winnipeg  City  (no  State).— 1.  How 
many  hens  can  I  keep  with  a  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerel?  2.  Is  there  anv  stated  time  for  liens  to 
be  kept  away  from  the  new  male  after  remov- 
ing them  from  one  which  they  have  been  mated. 

1.  As  many  as  fifteen  may  be  allowed.  2. 
About  ten  days  is  the  rule. 

J.  H.,  Cleveland,  O.— Does  it  injure  the  eggs 
in  an  incubator  if  the  heat  goes  one  or  two  de- 
grees above  or  below  103? 

No;  sometimes  the  heat  goes  up  to  110,  for  a 
short  time,  without  injury. 

G.  M.  A.,  Tamaroa,  111.— 1;  Is  sawdust  good 
for  floor  ot  brooders?  2.  If  I  give  chicks  plenty 
of  ground  bone  will  t.hev  need  other  grit?  3. 
My  chicks,  kept  in  a  pen  5x9,  lose  appetite,  and 
legs  and  feet  swell. 

1.  Chicks  sometimes  fill  their  crops  with  the 
sawdust— bran  is  better;  cut  straw  or  hay  is  ex- 
cellent. 2.  The  bones  will  answer .  3.  Probably 
due  to  too  much  bottom  heat  and  lack  of  exer- 
cise; give  them  cut  straw,  or  some  other  litter, 
to  scratch  in. 

C.  A.  S  ,  E.  Bridgewater.  Mass.— What  should 
I  do  for  a  pullet  that  lays  soft-shelled  eggs.  She 
is  six  months  old,  is  perfectly  healthy,  but  lays 
no  eggs  with  hard  shells. 

The  pullet  is  too  fat,  and  you  have  overfed 
her.  Soft-shelled  eggs  always  indicate  that 
hens  or  pullets  are  too  fat.  The  same  applies 
to  double-yolk  eggs.  Reduce  her  feed.  If  nec- 
essary starve  her  until  she  loses  some  of  her 
superfluous  fat,  as  it  is  only  an  obstacle  to  egg 
production. 

T.  K.  B  ,  Middletown,  Pa.— 1.  How  long  can  I 
keep  eggs  for  hatching  ?  2.  Should  I  moisten 
the  eggs  ?  3.  Do  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
sit? 

1.  If  in  a  cool  place  and  turned  twice  a  week, 
they  will  keep  for  six  weeks,  and  hatch  well. 
2.  No.  3.  Yes,  if  in  a  fat  condition. 

B.  F.  M.,  Lake  City,  111— Where  can  I  get 
thermostatic  bars?  Can  you  inform  me? 

We  know  of  no  one  who  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  them.  They  ought  to  be  found  at  any 
rubber  store. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  T.,  Southampton,  N.  Y.— I  have  a 
brood  of  chicks,  and  when  the  size  of  a  quail 
three  of  them  began  to  droop,  and  would  trem- 
ble when  attempting  to  walk.  I  cannot  find 
any  lice.  One  died,  one  recovered,  and  the 
other  is  slowly  recovering. 

Probably  due  to  rapid  growth.  The  males  are 
especially  affected  as  a  rule  when  forced  from 
high  feeding. 

R.  H.  C,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.- 1  have  a  rooster 
that  seems  to  b'.;  weak  in  the  legs,  and  walks  as 
if  his  back  was  hurt. 

The  probability  is  that  he  has  been  injured  in 
some  manner. 

J.  S.  S.,  Bellefonte,  Pa— Will  you  tell  me  how 
hot  eggs  can  get  before  it  will  stop  them  from 
hatching. 

We  have  known  them  to  be  as  warm  as  116  de- 
grees, for  an  hour,  and  not  destroy  the  eggs. 

W.  P.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C— 1.  Which  is  the 
best  way  to  break  up  a  setting  hen?  2.  What  is 
the  best  remedy  for  lice?  3.  How  large  a  house 
should  I  have  for  twenty-four  bantams? 

1.  See  article  elsewhere.  2.  See  February 
Poultry  Keeper.  3.  About  8x8  feet. 

J.  L.  T.,  Atlantic,  Iowa— Why  is  it  advisable 
to  mate  cockerels  with  hens,  and  cocks  with 
pullets? 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Everthing  de- 
pends on  the  vigor  of  the  cock  and  the  activity 
of  the  hens.  A  strong,  vigorous  cock  is  superior 
to  a  cockerel,  either  mated  with  hens  or  pullets. 
The  supposition  that  the  sexes  of  the  chicks  can 


be  controlled  by  mating  is  not  corroborated  by 
facts. 

Mrs.  V.  W.  G.,  Virgil,  Kan.— I  wish  you  would 
tell  us  how  to  be  successful  with  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  do  so  in  every  issue. 
Our  August,  1888,  Poultry  Keeper  has  five  col- 
umns on  ducks,  May,  1887,  Poultet  Keeper 
has  seven  columns  on  turkeys,  while  September, 
188G,  has  an  article  on  geese. 

Mrs.  I.  M.  B.  Curtis,  N.  Y— Will  you  please 
inform  me  if  the  Wyandotte's  have  been  ruled 
out  of  the  Standard?  My  husband  was  so  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  judges  of  our  county 
fair. 

They  have  not  been  ruled  out,  and  the 
judge  is  mistaken.  I  hey  are  among  our  best 
breeds. 


The  Symptoms  of  Roup. 

Sometimes  symptoms  are  minutely  given  by 
an  inquirer.  If  our  readers  will  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Mrs.  John  McClure,  Carlinsville, 
111.,  they  will  have  a  good  explanation  of  what 
roup  is,  and  its  symptoms.  She  says: 

My  hens  seem  in  perfect  health,  combs  red, 
and  they  are  laying,  when  suddenly  they  begin 
sneezing,  or  making  a  sound  like  they  had  the 
croup.  Some  of  them  live  for  several  weeks, 
then  their  eyes  swell  out  of  their  head,  and  look 
like  a  big  white  pea.  Some  of  them  gasp  for 
breath  and  their  mouths  are  open,  showing  their 
tongue.  I  looked  at  one  in  this  way  and  it 
seemed  filled  up  with  something  like  yellow 
matter,  and  smelled  terribly.  I  have  lost  a  great 
many.  Two  have  lived  and  have  only  one  eye- 
that' is  they  look  better,  and  may  live,  but  I 
could  not  be  certain  about  it.  It  seems  to  alfect 
some  of  them  in  their  boweis,  but  I  don't  think  it 
does  to  all  of  them. 

The  symptoms  above  are  well  described. 
When  that  terrible  odor  is  noticed  it  is  best  to 
destroy  the  flock.  We  have  given  hundreds  of 
remedies  for  roup,  one  of  our  issues,  Nov.,  1886, 
having  eight  columns  on  roup  alone,  yet  we 
doubt  if  there  is  any  sure  cure  for  it  a  ter  it  be- 
comes epidemic.  It  requires  too  much  labor  to 
handle  the  birds,  and  give  them  medicine,  as 
they  may  sometimes  go  six  months  with  it. 
Even  when  cured  a  bird  will  seldom  be  of  value 
afterward. 


Poultry  House  Floors. 

Mr.  E.  Farley,  Dyesville,  Ohio,  brings  the 
question  of  poultry  house  floors  up  for  discus- 
sion. He  prefers  a  plank  floor,  and  asks  why 
some  prefer  other  kinds.  He  wrrites: 

Will  you  please  tell  me,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  why  so  many  people 
ureter  sand,  earth,  or  cement  floors  in  their  lien 
houses,  instead  of  plank  ?  I  am  going  to  build 
soon,  and  if  there  is  any  serious  objections  to  a 
plank  floor  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

AVe  believe  board  floors  can  be  kept  cleaner 
and  drier  than  any  other  kind.  Cement  floors 
are  very  cold  in  winter,  but  they  prevent  rats. 
Board  floors,  however,  serve  as  harboring  places 
for  rats.  A  cement  floor,  covered  with  dry 
earth,  with  cut  straw  used  liberally  on  the  floor 
also,  is  no  doubt  as  good  as  any.  Earth  floors, 
or  sand,  becomes  filthy  after  awhile,  and  the 
whole  mass  must  be  dug  into  and  shoveled 
away,  and  a  load  of  new  earth  added.  Cement 
or  board  floors  can  be  daily  swept  off  with  a 
broom  if  they  are  kept  covered  with  dry  earth. 


No  Double-yolk  Eggs  from  Turkeys. 

Mr.  G.  Strange,  Bitzer,  Mich.,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  a 
double-yolked  egg  layed  by  a  turkey  hen.  He 
says: 

I  have  kept  turkeys  for  many  years,  and  have 
never  seen  a  double  (two-yoiked)  turkey  egg. 
Have  inquired  among  old  turkey  raisers  but  can 
find  none  who  has  seen  one.  Do  turkeys  ever 
lay  eggs  with  two  yokes? 

It  confirms  our  advice  that  double-yolks  are 
due  to  the  hens  being  too  fat  Turkeys  are  great 
foragers,  active,  and  will  not  endure  confine- 
ment. Being  in  constant  exercise  they  escape 
that  overfed  and  indolent  condition  so  often 
met  with  in  our  poultry  yards,  where  the  hens 
are  crammed  full,  and  do  not  scratch  and  work. 


Losing  Young  Chicks. 

Although  in  our  February  issue  we  endeav- 
ored to  give  forty  rules  for  managing  young 
chicks,  yet  some  of  our  readers  have  since  writ- 
ten us.  The  following  from  a  reader  at  Reading 
Centre,  Mass.,  is  given. 

I  have  had  bad  luck  losing  chicks  after  they 
are  a  few  days  old.  They  get  bowel  disease  and 
I  find  some  dead  every  morning  in  the  brooder. 
My  older  ones  have  been  troubled  with  leg 
weakness,  and  their  feathers  look  rough,  but  I 
have  been  feeding  whole  grains  more  lately, 
and  I  think  they  are  doing  some  better.  I  feed 
wheat  mostly. 

One  reason  for  the  little  chicks  escaping  leg 
weakness  is  that  when  they  are  very  small  they 
get  nearer  tMe  source  of  heat,  as  a  larger  num- 
ber can  be  accommodated  under  the  brooder, 
but  as  they  grow  they  extend  further  off  from 
the  heat,  one  portion  being  warm  one  night  and 
another  portion  the  next.  Bowel  disease  always 
indicates  that  the  chicks  have  been  chilled  at 
some  time.  It  also  happens  that  in  the  attempt 
to  give  plenty  of  warmth  the  floor  becomes  too 
warm,  and  affects  the  legs.  A  thermometer 
will  be  of  no  assistance,  as  there  is  no  location 
for  a  thermometer  in  a  brooder.  AVatch  the 
chicks  when  they  go  into  the  brooder  at  night. 
If  they  spread  out  they  are  warm  enough.  If 
they  crowd  together  they  need  more  warmth. 
Use  cut  straw  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder. 


Is  There  Such  a  Brooder? 

ATery  often  the  brooder  and  incubator  are 
condemned  for  not  possessing  requirements 
that  should  belong  to  the  man.  A  AVisconsin 
subscriber  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  a  brooder 
in  the  world  that  is  efficient.  He  says: 

"I  want  to  ask  you,  if  there  is  any  brooder 
made  in  the  world,  where  you  can  keep  the 
chicks  in  until  they  are  twelve  weeks  old,  with- 
out getting  leg  weekness  or  cramp  in  the 
legs." 

There  are  hundreds  of  brooders,  of  several 
kinds  now  containing  chicks  twelve  weeks  old. 
It  [is  not  always  the  brooder  at  fault.  Leg 
weakness  may  come  from  lack  of  exercise.  A 
litter  of  cut  straw,  with  millet  seed  scattered 
therein,  may  induce  the  chicks  to  scratch  and 
work,  and  thus  avoid  leg  weakness,  if  they  are 
given  plenty  of  warmth  in  the  brooder.  Even 
adult  fowls  will  have  leg  weakness  if  they  .have 
no  exercise.  It  is  the  nature  of  fowls  to  scratch 
—both  old  and  young— and  they  should  be  kept 
at  .work  always.  The  brooder  needs  a  lamp,and 
the  lamp  requires  attention.  The  main  factor 
is  the  man  who  operates  the  brooder.  Brooders 
cannot  do  more  than  the  hen,  for  she,  too,  is 
subject  to  drawbacks,  and  loses  chicks. 


New  York's  Show. 

We  learn  that  already  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  a  rousing  big  show  at  New  York 
next  year,  with  the  experience  of  this  year  as  a 
help.  Comparison  judging  will  be  further  sim- 
plified, and  the  show  will  no  doubt  be  better 
and  more  satisfactory,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  last  show  was  satisfactory  to 
all. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
wilt  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  sumc- 
iently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  ot  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  A^olumes  (four  hi  one;  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  chey  will  be  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and 'Profit  (Johnson),  Favorite  Album 
to  Songs  and  Ballads,  Scribner's  Lumber  and 
Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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The  Journal  might  as  well  have  stated  that 
glass  dust,  brick  dust,  cracker  dust,  or  any 
other  brittle  material  should  he  used,  as  they 
have  as  much  influence  on  the  shells  as  flint 
dust,  which  is  none  at  all. 


Subscribe  for  the  Poultky  Keeper,  only  50c 
per  year. 


Mr.  Van  Doren's  Plymouth  Rocks. 

""  We  give  an  illustration  of  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Hock  cockerel, (we  were  there  and  saw  the  bird), 
exhibited  by  our  aged  friend  WW.  H.  Van 
Doren,  of  Buckingham,  111.,  at  Chicago,  Nov. 
1887.  It  was  pronounced,  by  universal  consent, 
to  be  the  finest  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  of  the 
show.  (See  American  Poultry  Journal,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Dec.  issue,  1887.)   Mr.  Van  Doren's 
next  issue  exhibit  was  at  Chicago,  in 
Nov.  1889,  taking  first  on  youngBronze 
male  turkeys,  and  second  on  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hen.  His  Light  Brah- 
ma cockerel,  in  the  breeding  pen, 
scored  second  on  tie,  and  was  offer- 
ed by  the  winner  the  first  prize  Light 
Brahma  cock,  and  refused.  Mr.  Van 
Doren  writes  that  the  same  bird  is 
now  at  the  head  of  his  Light  Brahma 
breeding  pen.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  what  energy,  careful  selection  of 
poultiVi  faithful  dealing  with  his  cus- 
tomers, and  good  judgment  will  do  if 
persistently  pushed  against  every  im- 
pediment to  success,  so  that,  as  he 
writes  us,  that  more  than  800  circulars 
have  gone  out  in  the  last  three  months, 
In  answer  to  inquiries,  and  it  is  re- 
quested that  for   circulars  a  stamp 
is  proper  as  a  rule.  Mr.  Van  Doren  is 
prompt  in  correspondence,  and  hand- 
les his  own  eggs,  and  poultry,  and 
makes   his  own    coops,  and  every- 
thing. He  is  on  a  farm  a  mile  from 
the  depot  and  express  office,  is  handy 
to  meet  his  patrons,  and  is  courteous 
to  return  them  to  the  station.two  pas- 
senger trains  running  both  north  and 
south,  each  day.  Buckingham  is  on  a 
branch  of  the  Illinois  central,  seventy 
miles  southwest  from  Chicago,  111 . 

Flint  Dust  for  Egg  Shells. 

Strange  conclusions  are  often  arrived 
lat.  The  atest  novelty  is  that  a  duck 
must  eat  flint  dust  to  make  the  shells 
brittle.  Says  the  American  Poultry 
Journal,  on  this  subject : 

The  shell  of  a  duck's  egg  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  a  lien's, 
the  former  being  much  smoother  and 
not  so  porous,  and,  as  a  rule, finer  in  its 
texture  and  much  tougher.  The  shell 
of  a  duck's  egg  is  not  so  brittle  as  that 
of  a  hen's.  "When  a  duck  lays  very 
thin-shelled  eggs  give  them  a  little  flint 
dust  in  their  food.  When  a  young 
duckling  tries  to  break  the  shell  of  the 
egg  with  its  beak  the  latter  will  often 
bend  the  eight  of  an  inch  before  it 
will  really  break.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  m  doing  this  will  find 
the  shell  will  crack  four  or  five  differ- 
ent ways  before  it  breaks,  in  fact  un- 
less a  young  duckling  is  very  strong, 
and  the  beak  lies  just  right,  it  cannot 

get  the- latter  through,  but  if  a  littlepiYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKEREL. 

flint  dust  is  put  in  the  stock  duck's  From  Illustration  of  W.  II  Van  Doran,  Buckingham,  Illinois 
food  it  makes  the  shell  more  brittle. 


water  warmed  to  about  102°.  During  the  earlier 
stages  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  in  water, 
simply  dipped  in,  but  after  the  fifteenth  day  they 
may  be  left  in  the  water  for  a  minute  or  two.  In 
this  way  the  moisture  required  by  the  egg  is  se- 
cured, and  that  drying  and  toughening  of  the 
shell  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  duckling  avoided.  This  is  an  important 
matter  to  remember,  both  with  egg  under  hen 
and  in  the  incubator.  When  the  ducks  are 
allowed   to    hatch  their  own  eggs 
they  will  usually  have  a  swim  at  least 
once  a  clay,  and  then  they  come  back 
with  feathers  all  wet.  in  addition  to 
which  they  select  a  damp  place  for 
laying.    We  must,  therefore,  follow 
their  example.    With  this  exception 
the  arrangement  for  hatching  duck- 
lings are  the  same  as  for  hens'  eggs,  it 
being   remembered  that  they  take 
twenty-eight  days. 

While  Mr.  Beale  may  have  written 
much  on  ducks  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  he  has  not  raised  many  of  them. 
That  ducks'  eggs  must  be  dipped,  and 
that  the  clucks  gets  her  feathers  wet, 
and  comes  back  to  the  eggs,  and  that 
she  selects  a  damp  place  for  laying, 
is  simply  a  ridiculous  assertion  that 
has  been  handed  down  with  that  of 
"picking  the  pip  off  the  end  of  a 
cluck's  beak,"  etc.  The  fact  is,  exper- 
iments in  incubators  show  that  a  duck's 
eggs  require  less  moisture  than  a  hen's 
eggs,  and  an  old  hen  in  a  dry  loft  will 
hatch  out  young  ducks  as  easily  as  she 
will  chicks. 


The  Profit  From  a  Flock. 

What  is  a  profit  ?  It  is  not  that  which 
is  sold  only,  but  the  production  over 
and  above  the  cost.  Many  do  not  look 
at  the  matter  fairly,  and  fail  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  a  flock  sometimes 
gives  a  large  profit,  and  yet  not  one 
cent  in  cash  has  been  received  through 
sales  or  other  outside  sources.  The 
first  consiclerationis  ;the  cost,  and  the 
cost  does  not  always  amount  to  the 
sum  expended  for  the  articles  con- 
sumed. That  is,  while  Ithere  may,  o£ 
course,  have  been  an  outlay  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  the  outlay  would  have 
been  the  same  if  there  was  no  flock  as 
in  the  use  of  table  scraps ;  these,|  it  is 
true,  really  cost  something,  but  they 
are  waste  materials,  and,  so  far  as  the 
flock  is  concerned,  they  are  simply 
utilized,  and  in  reality  should  not  be 
charged  as  original  outlay  for  food. 
If  enough  hens  are  kept  to  use  the 
scraps  only,  every  egg  is  profit,  after 
deducting  expense  pro  rata  for  use 
Winner  at  Several  Show  s.of  buildings.  The  labor  .  also  costs 
nothing,  in  fact,  for  it,  too,  is  simply  a 
saving,  as  any  member  of  the  family 


As  flint  is  not  lime,  but  one  of  the  most  in- 
soluble materials  known,  just  how,  and  in  what 
shape,  the  "flint  dust"  gets  to  the  egg  shells 
through  the  channels  of  the  body,  is  a  mystery. 
Chemical  analysis  of  a  duck's  eggs  will  fail  to 
show  nay  flint,  and  ducklings  hatch  all  over  the 
country  whose  parents  never  saw  flint  dust.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  flint  dust  will  not  get 
it  to  the  composition  of  the  egg  shell,  as  the 
shells  are  not  made  of  that  kind  of  material 


An  Authority  Who  Errs. 

Mr.  Stephen  Beale,  whose  contributions  to 
poultry  and  farm  journals  are  read  by  many 
makes  a  statement  that  does  not  correspond 
with  facts.  He  says: 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  duck  eggs 
are  hatched  under  hens,  they  must  be  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  moisture.  The  ground  below 
the  nests  should  be  kept  damp,  but  in  addition 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dip  the  eggs  daily  in 


1  can  attend  to  a  few  hens.  Hence,  the  smaller  the 
flock  the  greater  the  profit  proportionately,  as 
large  flocks  require  outlays  for  food  and  a  cer- 
tain expense  for  labor.  A  small  flock  entails  on 
laborious  work,  but  a  large  flock  demands  close 
attention  and  hard  work.  If  the  amount  of  eggs 
and  poultry  consumed  in  the  family  be  charged 
as  sold  to  the  household,  crediting  for  all  re- 
ceived, and  compelling  the  hens  to  pay  for  all 
food  procured,  it  will  be  found  that  a  moderate 
flock  pays  a  profit,  although  there  may  at  no 
time  be  any  sales  in  market.— N.  H.  Minor. 
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TESTING  EGGS.— INCUBATION. 

So  many  have  asked  us  regarding  the  testing 
of  eggs  that  we  have  concluded  to  give  some- 
thing more  in  that  direction,  and  must  acknow- 
lege  our  indebtedness  to  that  excellent  poultry 
journal,  the  Fancier's  Revieio,  published  by 
Editor  Darrah,  at  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  The 
Review  is  a  grand  paper  and  second  to  none. 
The  article  and  the  cuts  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Carter,  of  the  Evening  Telegram, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Carter  is  one  of  our  foremost 
poultrymen,  and  anything  coming  from  him  is 
always  considered  valuable.  We  mention  the 
above  to  give  due  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due- 
Mr.  Carter  says : 

"This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  old 
hen  feels  it  incumbent  upon  herself  to  take  on 
maternal  airs  and  accordingly  hies  herself  away 
to  some  seeluded  spot,  where,  unmolested,  she 
follows  out  the  bent  of  her  inclination.  After 
three  weeks  patient  setting,  back  she  comes  fol- 
lowed by  a  nice  brood  of  chicks.  But  most  of 
us  take  it  for  granted  that  biddy  has  only  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  her  office,  and  seldom 
if  ever,  stop  to  investigate  the  evolving 
process  that  transformed  so  many  eggs 
into  the  lively  little  balls  of  down  that 
now  excite  our  admiration  and  mates  old 
biddy  the  most  watchful  of  mothers.  Therefore, 
it  is  most  fitting  at  this  time  that  we  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  chick's  formation  from  the  com- 
mencement of  incubation  until  the  perfect 
6pecimen  steps  forth  from  its  prison  of  shell, 
ready  to  play  havoc  with  our  neighbors'gardens. 
The  lirst  egg  shown  in  the  illustration  represents 
1  newly  laid  one.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
tgg  is  perfectly  clear  and  that  the  air  chamber 


-in  the  large  end  is  very  small.  The  second  egg 
represents  one  that  has  undergone  incubation 
for  a  period  of  seven  days.  At  this  time  all  eggs 
in  a  state  of  incubation  should  be  tested  and  the 
infertile  ones  thrown  out.  By  using  an  egg 
tester  the  embryo  chick  can  be  readily  seen  in 
the  egg  and  look  like  the  illustration.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  air  chamber  at  this  period  is 
perceptibly  larger  and  from  a  little  dark  spot 
numerous  veins  are  seen  shooting  out  in  every 
direction.  At  fifteen  days  the  fertile  eggs  will 
have  become  opaque  and  the  air  chamber  will 
be  as  large  again  as  it  was  at  seven  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation,  when  the 
chick  is  abjjut  ready  to  break  its  way  out  the 
shell  it  wil'l  be  completely  filled.  No  infertile 
eggs  should  be  left  after  seven  days  for  they 
should  not  only  be  an  unnecessary  encumbrance 
to  the  hen,  but,  being  devoid  of  life  would  retard 
the  perfect  incubation  of  the  fertile  eggs.  In 
order  to  more  fully  demonstrate  the  mysteries 
of  incubation  the  following  cuts  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value. 

The  shells  were  carefully  opened  and  the  em- 
bryo chicks  removed  therefrom,  one  after  ten 
days  and  the  other  after  fifteen  days  of  incuba- 


plied  with  a  coat  of  down.  Its  little  feet  cross 
each  other  between  the  body  and  yolk  and  upon 
them  rests  the  beak.  The  formation  of  the  en- 
trails is  also  going  on  between  the  body  and  the 
yolk  and  if  the  two  are  separate  the  entrails 
will  be  exposed  to  view,  not  yet  having  been 
taken  into  the  chick's  body.  Yet,  in  every  por- 
tion life  is  performing  its  certain  and  perfect 
work.  At  this  period  the  yolk  becomes  quite  thick 
and  covered  with  a  network  of  veins.  The  skin, or 


tion.  Both  chicks  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  life  after  the  shells  were  opened,  a  twitching 
of  the  nerves  continuing  for  several  minutes. 
The  first  cut  shows  the  chick  that  had  been 
under  the  hen  for  ten  days  and  as  will  be  seen 
at  this  stage  of  incubation  there  is  but  very  little 
of  the  chick  proper.  It  is  hardly  more  than  one- 
fifth  as  large  as  the  one  upon  which  the  hen  had 
been  setting  for  fifteen  days.  At  ten  days  most 
of  the  albumen  is  visible  while  faint  indications 
of  veins  appear  on  the  yolk.  "A"  represents 
the  embryo  chick,  "B"  the  albumen  and  "C" 
the  yolk.  At  fifteen  days  the  embryo  is,  to  all 
appearances,  nearly  perfect  in  form,  the  albu- 
men has  been  transformed  and  the  chick  is  sup- 


membrane,  which  enclosed  the  chick,  and  next 
to  the  shell  is  also  covered  with  a  network  of 
veins  which  are  filled  with  blood.  Should  the 
chick  be  removed  from  the  shell  before  the  in- 
cubation has  been  complete  it  will  be  noticed 
that  quite  a  quantity  of  blood  will  be  lost  and 
the  strength  of  the  chick  will  thereby  be  im- 
poverished. But  if  the  chick  is  left  to  come  out 
of  the  shell  unaided,  it  will  take  all  of  this  blood 
into  its  system  and  leave  the  skin  in  the  shell  as 
dry  almost,  as  the  shell  itself.  The  last  thing  a 
chick  does  before  emerging  from  the  shell  is  to 
absorb  the  yolk.  Consequently,  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  chick  is  hatched  it 
needs  no  other  nourishment." 

We  will  also  add  here  an  extract  from  Lewis 
Wright,  which  will  be  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  subject  above  mentioned.  He  says: 

"The  eggs  of  ordinary  poultry  require,  as  a 
rule,  twenty-one  days  to  hatch ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  universal  rule.  Cold  weather,  or  a 
prevailing  east  wind,  will  lengthen  the  time  a 
day  or  more,  while  warm  weather  and  an  atten- 
tive sitter  will  hasten  it.  Stale  eggs  also  hatch 
later  than  fresh.  Hamburgs  generally  hatch  at 
the  expiration  of  the  twentieth  day,  and  Game 
Bantams  often  even  on  the  nineteenth.  Turkey 
eggs  require  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  days 
Guinea-fowl  twenty-five  to  twenty-six.and  pea- 
fowl twenty-eight  to  thirty  days. Pheasants  hatch 
on  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  day,  and 
Partridges  the  same.  Ducks  hatch  on  the 
twenty-eight  clay  and  geese  on  the  thirtieth.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  eggs  are  "due,"  all  which 
will  hatch  can  readily  be  known  by  taking  a 
large  bucket  rilled  with  water  heated  to  105°, 
ana  immersing  them  in  it.  In  a  few  minutes— 
not  always  at  first— the  "live"  eggs  will  com- 
mence bobbing  about  in  a  very  curious  manner 
from  the  efforts  of  the  chick  within.  We  form- 
erly disliked  this  plan  but  if  the  hen  be  quiet,  we 
now  find  it  a  good  one,  and  the  eggs  may  be 
left  to  soak  in  the;  warm  water  for  ten  minutes, 
with  marked  benefit  to  the  hatching.  They 
should  be  put  under  the  hen  while  still  wet.  All 
eggs  dead  should  be  removed,  as  the  hen  can 
then  take  the  better  care  of  those  left.  If  any 
valuable  eggs  are  cracked,  which  evidently  con- 
tain living  chickens,  the  disaster  may  of  ten  be 
remedied  by  pasting  a  narrow  slip  of  gummed 
paper  over  the  crack,  or  in  case  of  Bantam  eggs, 
a  small  piece  of  gold  beater's  shin.  Many  eggs 
so  treated  have  hatched  in  safety. 

"Some  breeders  like  two  have  to  hens  sitting  at 
the  same  time,  theadvantage  being  that  when 
half  the  eggs  of  both  are  hatched,  all  the 
chickens  can  be  given  to  one  and  all  the  eggs  to 
the  other.  If  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
time  the  eggs  chip,  this  is  advisable ;  but  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  where  the  eggs  are  properly  fresh, 
things  will  go  on  better  by  leaving  the  hen 
alone.  It  should  be  seen  that  she  has  a 
thoroughly  good  feed  the  last  time  she  is  off, 
after  which  she  should  be  shut  up,  so  as  to  be 
quite  dark ;  she  will  then  stay  quietly  enough 
while  hatching  goes  on.  If  all  apparently  be 
going  on  well,  it  is  best  so  to  leave  her;  but  if 
the  eggs  known  to  contain  living  chickens,  yet 
no  apparent  progress  be  made,  or  if  eggs  are 
"started,"  and  nothing  further  takes  place 
after  some  hours,  the  chicks  are  probably  too 
weakly  to  get  out  without  assistance,  or  may 
perhaps  be  glued  to  the  shell.  Examination 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  see  how 
matters  stand,  and  if  necessary  the 
chicks  must  be  assisted.  We  formerly 
made;  many  attempts  at  such  assist- 
ance in  vain,  and,  like  many  others, 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  chicks  could  not 
be  thus  saved;  but  an  accidental  discovery  put 
another  face  on  the  matter.  Keep  the  eggs  in 
xvarm  water  (about  100°)  while  the  assistance 
is  being  rendered,  and  success  may  be  hoped 
for.  The  shell  must  be  cracked  very  gently.and 
the  inner  membrane  very  tenderly  peeled 
off  till  the  chick  be  at  liberty,  keeping 
all  but  the  beak  under  water  till  nearly 


clear.  The  operation  must  be  performed  in  a 
place,  and  tenderly,  as  if  touching  raw  flesh ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  greatly 
facilitates  the  matter,  liberating  the  membrane, 
if  glued  to  the  chick,  and  enabling  it  to  be 
separated  without  loss  of  blood.  The  latter  oc- 
currence, nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  fatal ;  but  if 
the  operation  be  completed  without  blood-flow- 
ing, success  may  be  anticipated,  and  the  nearly 
dead  chick  may  be  put  by  the  fire  in  flannel,  or 
under  the  hen,  if  a  quiet,  good  mother— under 
her  at  night,  in  any  case— and  next  day  may 
probably  be  as  well  as  the  others.  We  have 
latterly  often  saved  chicks  this  way,  where  be- 
fore using  the.  warm  water  we  always  failed  ;and 
when  hatching  eggs  of  first-class  quality,  any 
pains  to  save  an  extra  bird  are  well  worth 
while." 

Dickson,  who  is  also  an  authority,  thus  men- 
tions how  the  chick  comes  out  of  the  shell,  and 
describes  the  process.  He  says : 

"About  the  twenty-first  day  the  chick  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  egg,  whose  shell  is  not  broken 
by  the  hen  as  is  sometimes  ignorantly  asserted, 
but  by  the  chick  itself,  in  a  highly  interesting 
process,  though  it  was  known  to  Albertus 
Magnus  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

For  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  shell  the 
chick  is  furnished  with  a  horny-pointed  scale 
greatly  harder  than  the  bill  itself  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bill— a  scale  which  falls  off  after  the 
chick  is  two  or  three  days  old.  The  chick  is 
rolled  up  in  the  egg  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  with 
its  forepart  toward  the  biggest  end  and  its  beak 
uppermost,  with  the  hard  scale  nearly  touching 
the  shell. 

"The  first  few  strokes  of  the  chick's  beak  pro- 
duce a  small  crack  rather  nearerthe  larger  than 
the  smaller  end  of  the  egg,  when  the  egg  is  said 
to  be  chipped.  From  the  first  crack  the  chick 
turns  gradually  around  from  left  to  right,  chip- 
ping the  shell  as  it  turns  in  a  circular  manner, 
never  obliquely. 

"All  chicks  do  not  succeed  in  producing  this 
result  in  the  same  time,  some  being  able  to  per- 
form the  task  within  an  hour,  others  taking 
two  or  three  hours,  while  half  a  day  is  usually 
employed,  and  some  require  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  rarely  two  days. 

"Some  chicks  begin  to  break  the  shell  too 
soon  ;  that  is,  before  they  have  taken  the  neces- 
sary provision  of  food  by  the  yolk  passing  into 
their  bodies  through  the  navel  string.  The 
chick,  indeed,  which  conies  out  of  tire  shell  be- 
fore the  yolk  is  thus  taken  up  is  as  certain  to 
droop  and  die  as  a  calf  would  without  milk. 

"Some  chicks  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
greater  obstacles  to  overcome  than  others,  from 
all  shells  not  being  alike  in  thickness  and  hard- 
ness, and  hence  the  directions  given  for  assist- 
ing in  the  process. 

"Other  chicks,  apain,  though  sufficiently 
strong  and  inclosed,  in  a  shell  of  the  usua'l- 
thickness,  are  unable  to  make  their  way  outr 
even  when  a  break  in  the  shell  is  made  for  them 
in  consequence  of  some  unknown  cause  de- 
priving them  of  the  power  of  turning  on  their 
own  bodies,  and  by  remaining  iu  the  same  posi- 
tion they  become  glued  to  the  shell. 

"The  signs  that  the  chicken  is  in  this  condi- 
tion, in  which  he  needs  must  die,  if  not  assisted 
are  when  a  fracture  has  been  made  in  a  shell, 
together  with  a  rending  of  the  membrane,  re- 
mains the  same  for  five  or  six  hours  and  is  not 
enlarged.  It  may  be  concluded  from  this  that 
the  chicken  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  egg.  We 
must  not  hesitate  in  that  case,  to  do  for  the 
chicken  precisely  what  he  would  do  were  he 
not  deprived  of  all  liberty  of  acting.  We  may 
often,  without  any  danger  to  the  chicken,  tear 
the  membrane  around  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  egg  with  the  nails  or  with  the  fingers,  by" 
making  the  gentlest  efforts  to  take  off  the  fore- 
part of  the  shell,  which  is  already  separated, 
from  the  other  by  the  fracture;  the  membrane 
that  sticks  to  it  is  torn  by  the  efforts  thus  made 
against  it.  But  generally  we  ought  not  to  at- 
tempt to  break  off  all  at  once  the  whole  forepart 
of  the  shell,  and  the  resistance  experienced  in 
that  case  is  a  sufficient  warning  that  we  cannot 
do  it  without  causing  an  excessive  pain  to  the 
chicken." 

We  also  give  an  explanation  from  an  English 
journal,  which  will  also  be  found  very  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  above.  It  says: 

"When  testing  eggs  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  barren  egg  when  viewed  under  a  light  of 
sufficient  strength,  has  a  pretty  uniform  color 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  dark- 
ening where  the  yellow  is  situated.  The  air 
bulb,  which  is  found  at  the  butt  of  the  egg 
(normally),  will— should  it  prove  infertile— be 
found  to  have  enlarged  considerably  after  hav- 
ing remained  in  the  incubator  for  two  or  three 
days.  If  removed  at  this  time  it  may  still  be 
used  for  culinary  purposes.  Should  it  be  kept 
in  the  machine,  however,  beyond  the  fourth 
day,  the  yolk  will  begin  to  ;  lose  its  consistency, 
and  after  the  seventh  day  the  white  becomes 
decidedly  watery. 

"Removing  this  egg  and  placing  one  that  is 
fertile  in  the  tester,  we  are— provided  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  incubator 
three  or  four  days— enabled  to  judge  accurately 
as  to  its  fertility.  We  are  aware  that  some 
authors  claim  to  discriminate  in  all  cases,  as; 
soon  as  the  egg  is  laid.  Such  claims,  however,. 
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wejare  lead  by  personal  experience  to  regard 
with  suspicion. 

"A  fertile  egg.  then,  if  keptat  the  proper  de- 
gree of  heat  (about  103°)  for  this  length  of  time, 
Will  show  unmistakable  signs  of  embryonic  de- 
velopment. The  germ,  which  could  not  be  seen 
previously,  now  shows  itself  in  a  small  dark 
spot,  the  edges  of  which  gradually  merge  into 
the  surrounding  color ;  the  blood  vessels  as  the 
germ  increase  in  size  can  soon  be  seen  passing 
out  in  every  direction;  if  the-  egg  be  a  white 
one  the  color  of  the  blood  may  also  be  de- 
tected. 

"On  the  tenth  day  if  this  egg  be  again  put  in 
the  tester,  the  embryo  can  be  seen  to  move ;  not 
suddenly,  but  with  a  waving,  pulsa  ing  move- 
ment. 


THE  EGG  BEFORE  AND  DURING  INCUBAT'ON. 

"Examining  the  egg  on  the  fifteenth  day  the 
chick  will  be  seen  to  fill  the  entire  shell  except 
a  small  space  at  the  apex  and  the  air  cell  at  the 
opposite  end.  By  holdingthe  egg  very  steadily 
end  watching  the  light  spaces  at  each  end,  .the 
movement  of  the  young  fowl  can  be  discerned 
with  very  little  difficulty. 

"On  the  eighteenth  day  the  egg  will  be  found 
opaque  throughout,  barringthe  air  cell  at  the 
base.  After  this  time  no  further  change  can  be 
observed  without  breaking  the  shell  until  the 
birth  of  the  fowl.  These  changes  then  should 
be  looked  for  on  the  third,  tenth,  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  days.  There  are  others  occurring 
during  the  embryonic  period,  but  as  they  are  of 
no  practical  importance  to  the  breeder,  we  shall 
not  describe  them. 

"In  some  instances,  from  over  heat  or  other 
cause,  especially  in  machines  without  regula-' 
tors,  the  germ  in  healthy  eggs  will  die  about 
the  fifth  day.  Should  this  occur,  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  slight  darkening  of  the  shell, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  indistinct  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  ves'sels ;  they  can  usually  be 
seen  to  be  more  or  less  broken  also.  In  many 
cases  by  turning  the  egg  the  dead  germ  may  be 
noticed  adhering  to  the  shell. 

"Should  the  embryo  die  a  few  days  later  and 
the  egg  be  tested  on  the  tenth  day.  it  will  appear 
a  little  more  opaque  than  the  others  and  no 
movement  will  be  detected. 

"If.  on  the  eighteenth  day,  the  air  cell  be  found 
on  the  side  instead  of  at  the  large  end  of  the 
egg.  the  chick  may  very  safely  be  pronounced 
dead-  Or  if  the  air  cell  is  so  enlarged  as  to  fill 
nearly  one-third  of  the  shell,  the  chick  is  either 
dead  or  dwarfed. 

"Rotten  eggs  can  generally  be  distinguished 
without  the  aid  of  an  egg  tester,  but  if  so  in- 
spected, will  present  a  mottled,  cloudy,  opaque 
appearance  that  is  never  seen  in  an  egg  that  is 
fresh. 

"To  become  accurate  in  egg  testing— as  in 
anything  else— requires  practice  and  care,,  and 
also  a  good  egg  tester. 

"The  variations  in  appearance  as  described, 
can  scarcely  be  seen  as  early  as  the  periods 
mentioned  "here,  with  any  egg  tester  except 
those  using  the  electric  light  or  the  bull's-eye 
lantern. 

"There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules,  but  they 
are  rare;  usually  occuring  in  pullet  eggs,  doubled 
yellowed  eggs. "eggs  with  very  thick  or  with 
White  speckled  shells,  etc. 

"More  or  less  trouble  will  be  experienced  in 
testing  guinea  eggs,  owing  to  the  thickness  and 
darkness  of  "the  shell.  Turkev  eggs  are  also 
more  difficult  to  test  satisfactorily  than  those  of 
the  chicken. 

"The  following  test  will  almost  always  enable 
the  poulterer  during  the  last  stages  to  pick  out 
those  eggs  in  which  the  chicken  is  dead:  Drop 
the  eggs  in  lukewarm  water  for  a  few  seconds, 


those  which  sink  are  dead;  those  which  float  on 
the  side  are  rotten,  and  those  containing  live 
fowls  will  show  unmistakable  signs  of  life  by 
their  movement. 

"Another  very  reliable  test  is  to  lay  the  eggs 
on  a  piece  of  glass ;  the  live  ones  will  usually 
show  a  trembling,  vibrating  motion  or  perhaps 
roll  along  the  glass.  If  doubt  be  felt  as  to  any 
eggs  which  do  not  move  on  the  glass  drop  a  few 
drops  of  cold  water  on  the  shell,  and  if  the  in- 
mate be  alive  it  will  certainly  move.  Rotten 
eggs,  when  in  the  incubator  until  the  latter  part 
oi  the  hatching  period,  are  commonly  noticed 
to  have  small  drops  of  yellowish  fluid  exuding 
from  the  shell.  They  should  be  handled  with 
extreme  care  or  unpleasant  results  may  fol- 
low." 

The  above  article  is  rather  lengthy,  but  we 
believe  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  our  readers. 
You  should  save  it  for  future  reference,  as  you 
will  not  find  so  much  information  on  testing 
eggs  in  any  book  published.  This  one  article  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  complete  ever  given 
though  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Carter,  the  Heview,a.n<l  the  eminent  English 
authorities.  However,  our  readers  do  not  care 
from  whom  we  procure  information  provided 
they]get  it.  Our  paper  is  not  "all  original,"  as 
we  aim  to  keep  a  look  out  for  all  that  is  valuable. 


A  Cheap  Disinfectant. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  desire  a 
cheap  disinfectant  we  will  endeavor  to  place  one 
before  them.  What  is  the  best  disinfectant? 
That  depends  on  what  you  want  to  disinfect. 
Dr.  Paul  Oibier,  who  has  a  laboratory  with  over 
100  animals  in  it,  writes  to  the  New  York  Herald 
that  he  finds  the  usual  so-called  disinfectant, 
such  as  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of 
iron  "absolutely  inefficacious."  He  finds  the 
best  disinfectants  to  be,  for,  objects  chloride  of 
zinc  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloro- 
hydric  acid  (four  per  cent) ;  for  persons, 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
composed  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  two  of 
hydrogen,  differing  from  water  only  in  having 
an  extra  atom  of  oxygen.  For  an 
application  to  the  skin,  he  recommends  the  use 
of  warm  water  only;  but  for  a  dentifrice  and  for 
cleansing  cuts,  ulcers  and  other  sores,  the  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  is  the  thing.  He  says:  "The 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is  a  sort  of  concen- 
tration of  oxygen,  is  an  energetic  antiseptic, and 
in  my  experience  I  have  been  enabled  to  Drove 
that  when  used  in  a  degree  of  concentratio'n  ab- 
solutely inoffensive  for  the  tissues  of  the  human 
body  it  destroys  almost  instantly  the  microbes 
of  hydrophobia,  of  typhoid  fever,  of  cholera  and 
a  quantity  of  other  bacteria.  Its  action  upon 
the  wounds  is  exceedingly  healing  and  curative." 
As  to  the  acidulated  chloride  of  zinc,  he  says  he 
uses  it  in  the  apartment  where  he  keeps  his  ani- 
mals, and  in  summer"one  may  stay  in  the  apart- 
ment where  the  animals  are.  without  being 
aware  of  their  presence  by  their  scent.  This 
substance,  which  I  indicate  and  advise  for  disin- 
fecting purposes,  can  be  utilized  in  the  closets, 
for  utensils  and  for  the  rooms  of  the  sick.  The 
price  is  very  moderate,  and  the  solution  is  with- 
out danger  and  does  not  hurt  the  furniture."  If 
all  this  is  true,  here  is  most  invaluable  knowl- 
edge which  every  one  should  possess. 


A  Good  Chicken  Coop. 

We  find  that  the  essential  points  of  a  good 
chicken  coop  are  a  movable  bottom,  or  one 
which  can  be  cleaned  easily  and  having  oppor- 
tunity for  plenty  of  light  arid  ventilation,  at  the 
same  time  being  so  arranged  it  can  be  closed 
tightly  in  case  of  a  storm,  and  will  prove  water 
proof,  no  matter  what  direction  the  rain  comes 
from.  For  the  further  protection  of  young 
chicks  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  wire  run  for 
them,  as  many  valuable  chicks  are  caught  by 
cats  or  rats,  trampled  under  foot,  or  pecked  to 
death  by  other  hens,  when  getting  into  the 
wrong  coops. 

■\Veliave  a  coop  which  to  our  mind  answers 
the  purpose  admirably.  It  is  about  two  feet 
square  with  a  single  slope  roof,  the  latter  being 
movable  and  fitted  in  at  the  top.  This  affords 
easy  access  to  the  inside  of  the  coop,  and  proves 
a  handy  arrangement  many  times.  At  the  back 
end  is  a  door  opening  upward  on  hinges, through 
which  the  droppings  can  readily  and  quickly  be 
hoed  or  shoveled  out.  On  each  side  are  two 
small  doors,  for  ventilation,  covered  inside  with 
wire  cloth  to  keep  hen  and  chickens  in  and  in- 
truders out.  In  front  are  slats  opening  into  a 
yard,  and  behind  the  slats  a  slide  exactly  fits  the. 
place,  which  can  be  pushed  in  to  exclude  rain 
or  cold,  and  when  the  doors  too  are  shut  no  rain 
can  get  in  and  the  coop  proves  a  comfortable 
place  for  biddy  and  her  brood  on  a  cold  night. 
The  yard  is  three  or  four  feet  long,two  feet  wide, 
one  and  one-half  feet  high,  made  of  a  light 
frame,  and  can  be  covered  with  wire  cloth  or 
fine  poultry  netting.— Practical  Poultryman. 


Beware  of  the  Gentle  Cat. 

The  enemy  that  really  kills  the  largest  num- 
ber of  chicks,  and  which  does  the  greatest 
damage,  is  the  family  cat.  We  might  at  once- 
say  that  "our  cat"  does  not  kill  them,  for  that 
is  just  what  all  say.  The  cat  that  kills  chicks 
goes  on  at  the  work  insidiously.  She  allows  the- 
chicks  to  roost  on  her  back,  eats  out  of  the  same 
dish  with  them,  and  apparently  loves  tliem- 
She  well  knows  how  important  it  is  to  use 
diplomacy.  She  would  protect  them  if  neces- 
sary. But  at  night  the  cat  becomes  a  beast  of 
prey,  and  even  during  the  day,  when  she  has 
reason  to  believe  no  eye  is  upon  her,  she  will 
slyly  reach  out  a  paw,  quickly  kill  a  chick, draw- 
it  under  her  body,  pretend  to  be  asleep,  and 
watch  her  opportunity  for  carrying  it  to  some 
secure  place.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  no  cat 
ever  lived  that  will  not  kill  a  chick,  and  yet  we 
never  saw  a  person  who  ever  owned  a  cat  that 
would  kill  chicks.  Each  family  believes  its  own 
cat  free  from  the  vice,  but  the  cats  live  and  the 
chicks  are  gradually  thinned  out.  They  are 
counted  some  day  and  only  one-half  of  the 
chicks  put  in  an  appearance.  Not  a  dead  chick 
has  been  seen,  but  the  total  number  hatched, 
cannot  be  found.  The  hawk  comes  in  for  con- 
demnation, and  the  rat  and  mihkjalso,  but  the- 
reat depredator— the  cat — lies  quietly  sleeping, 
with  the  remaining  chick  sitting  on  her  back. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  state  also  that  the  cat 
destroys  more  birds  and  their  eggs  than  any 
living  creature.  She  can  climb  a  tree  or  reach 
them  on  the  ground.  She  has  the  patience  to* 
wait  and  wait,  and  she  finally  accomplishes  her 
object.  More  than  one-half  of  the  young  birds- 
are  destroyed  by  cats,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, with"  a  cat  or  two  on  every  farm,  hunting-, 
over  every  portion  of  the  ground,  and  up  every- 
tree  and  bush,  that  our  birds  are  not  extermi- 
nated, and  as  cats  will  kill  birds  they  will  kill 
chicks.  More  than  this  the  real  work  of  the  cat 
— catching  the  rats — will  be  overlooked  in  her 
zeal  for  securing  birds.  She  has  no  occasion  to 
catch  rats  as  long  as  it  is  so  easy  to  live  on 
young  chicks  and  birds,  which  are  ready 
hatched  for  her  use.  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  friends  of  the  farmers— the  birds— are  de- 
stroyed, while  his  enemy,  the  rat,  revels  in 
luxury  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  guardian  cat- 
And  this  difficulty  is  multiplied  where  there  are- 
several  cats  on  the  farm.  AVe  allude  particul- 
arly to  the  pet  cat,  the  cat  that  eats  with  the 
chicks,  and  the  one  that  is  the  pet  and  the  pride- 
of  the  family. 


Markings  of  Light  Brahmas. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  articles  writ- 
ten on  the  markings  of  Lisrht  Brahmas  by  I.  K. 
Felch  and  others.  The  tw  o  colors,  white  and 
black,  are  all  that  is  wanted  in  this  variety : 
straw  color  on  backs,  hackles  brown,  not  black, 
wing  flights  white,  or  nearly  so;  these  defects 
are  often  seen  in  birds  otherwise  good.  The 
glossy  black  tail  and  hackle,  also  metallic  black 
and  e'dged  with  white  and  black  flight  feathers, 
points  desired  and  called  for  by  the  standard, 
are  mostly  found  in  Light  Brahmas  that  have 
some  dark  in  under-color  on  black,  but  per- 
fectly white  on  surface.  This  bluish  white  in 
under-color  belongs  there  in  this  variety  when 
the  glossy  black  in  points  is  maintained;  for 
when  you  get  clear  white  in  under-color  and 
breed"on  both  sides  so  a  few  times,  you  1066- 
that  rich  black  in  other  points. 

Some  say  the  chicks  from  such  birds  dark  in 
under-color  come  splashed  and  spotted  ;  never 
mind,  these  young  birds,  if  kept  to  maturity,, 
change  considerably.  I  have  often  been  dis- 
gusted with  them  when  half  grown,  but  when 
ten  or  twelve  months  old  they  have  turned  out 
the  best  marked  ones  I  had,  and  have  outstrip, 
ped  the  others  that  promised  the  best  when 
young. 

The  clear  white  under-color  Light  Brahmas. 
when  mature,  are  more  or  less  straw  color,  and 
they  lose  that  metallic  black  in  tail  and  hackle^ 
so  much  desired,  in  ene  or  two  generations.  The 
less  dark  in  under-color  the  better;  but  don't 
sacrifice  surface  points  to  get  it.— Cor.  Fancier's- 
Gazette. 


Food  for  Egg  Production. 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  put  a  whole  lot  of  common, 
sense  in  a  nut  shell,  at  a  recent  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute. He  said:  An  egg  is  largely  nitrogenous. 
The  white  is  albumen  ;  the  yolk  contains  phos- 
phoric acid  and  mineral  substance ;  the  shell  is 
composed  mostly  of  lime.  The  hen  is  a  small 
animal.  Eggs  are  not  a  miraculous  dispensa- 
tion ;  they  come  from  the  food  the  hen  gets  and 
converts'into  the  eggs,  the  same  as  any  animal 
converts  its  food  into  products.  It  is  apparent 
that  corn  alone  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  the 
production  of  eggs,  as  it  does  not  possess 
enough  of  the  constituents  to  make  eggs.  Hens 
fed  on  such  food  will  get  fat.  A  hen,  like  any 
other  animal,  must  have  some  coarse  food  to 
distend  its  stomach  and  bowels,  so  we  give  them 
fine-cut  clover  hay  and  cabbage,  both  of  which 
contain  the  material  to  make  eggs.  Skim  milk 
is  also  just  the  thing,  as  it  is  egg-food.  To  get 
eggs,  feed  hens  to  produce  eggs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Almost  an  Allegory. 

BY  PAUL  GREEN. 

And  now  we  have  got  it.  The  rainbow  kneed 
phantom— called  chicken  fever— has  lit  down  on 
us.  It  dumb  down  from  its  dazzling  silver-tip- 
ped heights,  gold  mounted  and  bubbles,  and  en- 
circles and  coils  around  us  like  a  boa  constrictor 
around  a  pet  lamb.  It  is  simply  delicious,  and 
we  reel  and  grow  faint,  and  dizzy,  and  reach 
out  for  something  tangible  to  take  hold  of,  as 
we  did  in  the  callow  days,  when  we  played 
blindmau  in  the  yard  of  a  country  school  house. 
As  we  were  saying,  we  reach  out  with  mingled 
feelings  of  sadness  and  distrust,  for  to  us  new 
beginners  there  seems  to  be  a  halo  of  foggy 
mystery,— two  miles  deep— lace-trimmed  and 
scolloped,  surrounding  the  poultry  business, 
and  it  has  got  the  bulge  overwhelmingly  on  us. 
Reader,  dear,  what  shall  we  do?  Can  you  ad- 
vise, for  we  dare  not  come  out  boldly  from  be- 
hind a  friendly  sugar  tree  and  besiege  our  kind 
poultry  editor  with  -'Can  I  make  a  living— minus 
■air  and  fresh  water— from  poultry ;  can  a  fellow 
live  on  one  hcndred  and  fifty  eggs  a  year ;  how 
long  can  one  hundred  hens  subsist  on  ten  vol- 
umes of  back  numbers  of  poultry  literature?" 
I  should  state  here,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more 
of  us,  we  keep  a  hound  and  a  cow — incorrect, 
we  keen  the  coiu,  and  the  cow  keeps  the  hound, 
and  we'have  no  objection  to  going  barefooted  in 
summer,  and  would  as  soon  wear  rubber  boots, 
even  felt,  as  anything  else  in  winter.  Our  wants 
are  few,  and  we  have  a  horse  blanket  which 
comes  mighty  handy,  but  the  horse  is  dead,  and 
friendly  neighbors  say  that  he  died  of  hay  fever, 
others  that— well  that  he  didn't.  We  brush 
away  a  solitary  tear  that  was  drifting  around 
like  a  summer  cloud,  smile  bravely,  and  put  one 
hand  on  the  back  of  our  head,  where  there  is  a 
bald  fracture,  or  something  of  that  sort,  the  size 
of  a  prize  tomato,  and  rammer  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly, "How  much  feed  to  a  hen,  Douglass 
mixture,  lime,  moisture  (whatever  that  is), 
green  food,  hollow  horn,  best  layers,  best  cross, 
best  that  are  not  cross,  broken  glass,  oyster 
shells,"  and  a  host  of  other  things  that  are  con- 
tinually running  through  the  prize  tomato 
hump,  little  things  pertaining  to  poultry  that 
Adam  and  Eve  never  dreamed  of. 

Its  a  capital  idea,  though,  to  corner  up  the 
editor,  and  make  him  tell  what  he  knows;  but 
we  don't  care:  we  are  afraid  he'll — he'll — well  it 
does  not  do  to  tell  all  one  thinks,  and  then  it 
don't.seem  to  work  well ;  he  don't  appear  to  be 
heeled  in  with  poultry  knowledge.  When  we 
get  right  down  to  business  he  don't  give  us  a 
true  insight  into  this  great  commercial  indus- 
try ;  he  equivocates,  and  beats  around  the  bush, 
and  dodges  the  main  issue,  as  it  were.  Accord- 
ing to  our  notion  he  should  reach  out  a  handful 
or  two  of  sympathy,  and  a  few  kindly  words 
like  the  following:  'Get  a  few  poultry  plants 
and  pitch  in  ;  nothing  venture  nothing  have ;  or, 
'faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.'  "  Something 
tender  and  alluring  like  that  instead  of  snap- 
ping us  up  and  telling  us  that  if  we  don't  know 
what  we  are  doing  we'll  get  down  more  hay 
than  we  can  cock  up,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Can  we  make  it  pay?  Oh!  my  beloved  fellow 
travelers  with  a  hungry  thread-bare  look,  can 
toe  make  it  pay?  How  we  wish  we  might  ask 
the  editor  if  ice  could  make  it  pay.  but  we  do 
not  dare.  Dream  visions  of  a  grim-visaged  can- 
nibal, safely  entrenced  in  his  stronghold,  and 
surrounded  by  huge  piles  of  human  scalps,  gory 
and  deep  clipped,  forbids,  and— oh!  horror  of 
horrors,  read  what  he  said,  "Kave  you  got  a 
good  recipe  about  you  for  tanning  small  skins 
with  the  hair  on."  Ah,  woe  is  me.  AVe  wrap  a 
strip  of  bed-ticking,  six  yards  in  length,  and 
saturated  in  alum  water,  around  our  head,  and 
sit  on  the  shady  side  of  the  ash  hopper,  and  have 
the  "cook  lady"  put  lumps  of  ice  on  the  back  of 
our  neck,  near  the  prize  taker.  As  we  said  be- 
fore, "Woe  is  me ;"  toe  shall  go  it  a  little  easy 
on  the  old  man . 


Uses  a  Home  Made  Incubator. 


C.  E.  STRATTAN,  WEST  MIDDLETON,  IND. 

I  live  on  a  village  lot  of  half  an  acre.  I  raise 
from  300  to  500  chicks  each  year.  I  have  used  a 
hot  water  incubator  for  three  years.  The  average 
hatch  has  been  about  fifty  per  cent.  I  have  tried 
it  at  from  100  to  105  degrees, moisture  all  the  time, 
moisture  the  last  week,  and  no  moisture  at  all, 
but  always  with  about  the  same  result,  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  dead  in  the  shells.  The 
same  eggs  hatch  much  better  under  hens,  the 
Plymouth  Bocks  better  than  Light  Brahmas.  I 
keep  the  machine  in  the  sitting  room.  It  is  very 
little  trouble.  I  never  open  the  drawer  except 
to  turn  the  eggs  morning  and  evening.  The 
temperature  varies  but  little.  I  would  not  do 
without  it,  but  would  like  to  find  a  remedy  for 
so  manv  dying  in  the  shell.  I  use  Harper  brood- 
ers made  after  plans  in  Novembei'1890,  Poultry 
Keeper,  only  I  leave  off  the  cups  after  the  first. 
My  experience  is  that  no  moisture  is  required 
in  a  brooder.  Several  of  my  neighbors  have 
made  brooders  from  my  plans  and  like  them 
very  much.  The  interest  in  improved  poultry 
in  this  section  is  growing  rapidly. 


Milo  Maize  and  Kaffir  Corn. 

JOHN  GALBREATH,  LEAVENWORTH,  KAN. 

On  nage  190,  of  March  issue,  is  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Lee,  of  Cage.  Kansas,  in  regard 
to  Milo  maize,  every  word  of  which  is  true.  I 
received  two  large  heads  from  Mrs.  Lee,  in  1S89. 
and  planted  it  in  1890,  and  the  yield  is  simply 
enormous.  I  have  been  a  farmer  for  fifty  years, 
and  I  have  yet  got  to  see  the  grain  of  any  kind 
that  'will  out  yield  the  Milo  maize  or  Kaffir 
corn.  1  have  raised  both.  I  put  some  seed  out 
to  two  farmers  last  year,  and  one  of  them  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  it.  Millers  told  him  if 
people  would  raise  it  in  sufficient  quantities  he 
would  put  in  burr  stones  expressly  to  grind  it. 
I  believe  it  will  make  a  good  quality  of  flour, and 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  would  not  be 
much  cheaper  than  wheat  flour,  for  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  I  can  raise  two  bushels  to  one  of 
wheat  if  not  three  or  more.  I  think  it  will  beat 
buckwheat  at  any  rate.  Both  belong  to  the 
same  family,  and  i  could  not  tell  one  seed  from 
the  other,  but,  when  they  begin  to  shoot  the 
heads,  the  Milo  maize  goes  away  up  above  the 
Kaffir  corn.  For  my  part  I  would  raise  both 
until  I  become  thoroughly  convinced  which  was 
the  most  productive.  As" I  stated  above,  ]  have 
raised  both,  but  which  is  the  greatest  yielder  I 
am  undecided.  Simply  as  to  handling  the  fod 
der  the  Kaffir  has  the'preferehce,  but  for  stock 
I  know  of  no  difference.  If  cut  up  early  both 
sprout  from  the  root  and  in  a  few  weeks  make 
the  field  in  which  they  grow  one  dense  mass  of 
green  fodder  and  remain  so  until  the  frost  kills 
it.  I  have  counted  as  high  as  sixteen  sprouts 
from  one  stump.  Both  throw  out  extra  heads 
from  the  joints  beneath  the  first  head.  The 
maize  will  clear  its  heads  from  the  upper  blades 
better  than  the  Kaffir,  which  sometimes  holds 
the  water  and  injures  some  of  the  grain  at  the 
base  of  the  heads.  Kaffir  may  be  drilled  in  rows 
thirty  inches  apart,  and  about  two  inches  in  the 
drills  apart,  one  seed  in  a  place,  and  maize  the 
same, except  the  rows  should  be  thirty-six  inches 
apart. 


A  Few  Hints. 


.  P.  HODSON,  CYNTHTANA,  N.  Y., 

For  years  past  raising  chickens  in  the  South- 
ern States  was  considered  women's  work,  but 
of  {late  years  the  business  is  more  and  more 
inereasing.and  now  men  are  taking  hold  of  it  to 
a  considerable  rate.  For  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  I  have  been  raising  chickens,  and  have 
stood  the  battle  alone.  Every  body  would  say 
"your  chickens  are  nice, "(but  would  say  "I  would 
as  lief  have  my  dunghill  chickens''  but  later  on 
they  all  wanted  them.  Sow  we  have  seven  or 
eight  breeders  in  our  county,  and  we  are  talk- 
ing up  a  show  this  fall.  All  should  give  their 
experience  more  and  should  not  expect  the 
editors  to  do  it  all,  as  some,  I  am  told,  don't  own 
a  chicken.  But  little  practical  hints  are  useful, 
and  all  of  us  are  finding  out  new  things,  and 
right  here  the  worst  thing  to  do  is  to  try  and 
follow  the  advice  of  everybody.  I  have  doctored 
dozens  of  chicks  to  death,  and  paid  dear  for  my 
knowledge.  One  thing,  don't  feed  sloppy  feed 
to  young  chicks,  or  it  will  cause  diarrhoea. 
Dont  use  too  much  sulphur  but  use  lime, carbolic 
acid,  and  ashes,  to  kill  lice.  A  little  turpentine 
in  lard,  to|grease  the  heads  of  little  chicks,  will 
destroy  the  black  head  louse, but  don't  turn  them 
out  for  a  day. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks. 

FRED.  KLOOZ,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

While  reading  over  your  April  number,  I 
noticed  therein  a  complaint  from  one  of  your 
subscribers  at  Knoxville,  Ga..  regarding  leg 
weakness  in  chicks.  I  experienced  this  same 
trouble  at  one  time,  and  lost  many  a  chick  be- 
fore I  found  a  remedy  for  it.  Not  knowing  what 
kind  of  a  brooder  the  writer  has,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  the  same  as  I  am  using.  I  made  me  a 
kind  of  scaffolding  on  the  inside  of  my  brooder, 
that  can  be  taken  out  easilv  when  the  brooder 
is  to  be  cleaned,  and  have  three  wires  stretched 
across,  so  that  a  pillow,  stuffed  with  cotton,  two 
inches  thick,  can  rest  upon  -them.  The  pillow 
should  be  as  wide  as  the  width  of  the  brooder. 
The  chicks  can  then  crawl  under  it,  just  as  if 
going  under  a  hen,  and  it  will  keep  them  nice 
and  warm.  Since  adopting  this  plan  I  have  not 
lost  one  chick  with  leg  weakness.  I  feed  them, 
after  three  days  old,  with  baked  porridge,  con- 
sisting of  corn  meal,  bran,  bone  meal,  and  any 
old  grease  or  tallow,  seasoning  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  thev  growi  very  fast.  I  hope  the 
writer  will  try  this  plan,  and  let  us  know  in 
some  future  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
what  success  he  has. 

,  [The  leg  weakness  and  bowel  disease  is,  as  we 
have  frequently  stated,  due  to  the  chicks  not 
being  warm  and  snug  at  night.— Ed.] 


Silos  for  Poultry. 

Why  cannot  green  food  be  stored  away  for  use 
in  winter  ?  Dairymen  use  the  silo,  and  it  is 
practicable  to  store   small  quantities  if  the 


proper  preparation  he  made.  The  Poultry 
Monthly,  while  believing  it  would  not  pay  to 
build  silos  for  poultry,  gives  some  good  hints  as 
to  curing  the  grass,  however,  and  we  think  its 
suggestion  a  good  one: 

It  would  pay  to  build  silos  for  poultry  houses, 
unless  one  had  a  large  number  of  hens,  and 
then  they  should  be  in  the  shape  of  air-tight 
tierces,  which  could  be  pressed  solid  and  cov- 
ered like  a  can.  Then  a  tierce  opened  at  a  time 
could  be  used  before  sowing,  young  clover  being 
used  as  the  food  covered.  If  one  will  sow  clover 
and  herd's  grass  and  cut  it  four  tunes  a  year 
and  dry  it  in  the  shade,  so  that  the  leaves  will 
not  fall  off  the  stems,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  of  green  food  for  hens  in  winter,  as  there  is 
no  feed  in  gram  and  roots  that  will  give  a  yUlow 
yolk  like  clover  and  meat,  and  by  its  use  a  yel- 
low sponge  cake  and  custard  can  be  had  in  win- 
ter as  well  as  in  summer. 

It  certainly  would  not  pay  to  build  silos  for 
fowls  unless  the  number  was  large,  but  there 
are  several  ways  that  may  be  put  in  operation, 
without  resorting  to  the  silo.  If  our  readers 
will  procure  a  tight  barrel,  throw  their  green 
stuff  in  it  loosely,  burn  some  sulphur  at  the  top 
of  the  barrel,  and  close  the  top  on  tight,  confin- 
ing the  sulphur  fumes  in  the  barrel  for  half  an 
hour,  the  loose  material  may  be  taken  out  and 
packed  closely  and  tightly  in  a  box,  and  put 
away  in  the  cellar  till  required.  It  will  keep 
for  two  or  three  years,  never  sour,  and  will  not 
be  injured  by  the  .sulphur.  Bear  in  mind  that 
when  it  receives  the  sulphur  fumes  it  must  lay 
loosely  in  the  barrel,  so  as  to  permit  the  fumes 
to  penetrate  every  portion  of  the  barrel.  Then 
take  it  out  of  the  barrel  and  trample  it  into  a 
box,  or  another  barrel,  and  a  large  quantity 
can  thus  be  crowded  into  a  small  space.  Unlike 
ensilage,  it  is  preserved  by  the  sulphur,  and 
except  to  avoid  evaporation  of  moisture,  need 
not  be  kept  entirely  air-tight. 


Buying  Eggs. 

I.  K.  FELCH,  natick,  mass. 

Friend  JaeobsJ  noted  the  article  buying  eggs 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
I  wish  to  say  it  is  the  best  article  on  the  subject 
I  have  ever  in  my  whole  life  seen  in  a  poultry 
paper.  When  egg  buyers  will  look  uuon  the 
matter  in  that  light,  and  consider  the"  chicks 
hatched  worth  just  what  the  grain  they  will  eat 
during  maturity,  less  their  value  as  adult  fowls, 
then  we  will  see  much  finer  thorough  bred  chicks 
as  the  result  of  buying  eggs.  We  sold  a  cockerel 
for  fifty  dollars  last  season.  Had  we  considered 
it  worth  ten  cents  when  hatched,  and  took  no 
more  care  of  it  than  one  generally  does  of  a  ten 
cent  chicken,  we  would  never  have  received 
fifty  dollars  for  him  at  eight  months  old.  A  fair 
estimate  is  when  chicks  hatched  from  high 
priced  eggs  stand  the  purchaser  one  dollar  each 
at  three  davs  old  he  should  consider  that  he  had 
a  paying  investment,  and  when  he  then  under- 
stands that  more  depends  upon  his  care  of  the 
chicks,  whether  it  be  proved  a  chick  worth  ten 
cents  or  ten  dollars  when  hatched, -there  will  be 
more  to  prove  it  possible  to  be  worth  the  ten 
dollars  instead  of  ten  cents. 


Eoom  in  the  Poultry  House. 

The  majority  of  the  inquiries  that  come  to  us 
ask:— "How  many  fowls  can  I  keep  in  a  house 
of  a  certain  size."  Now,  in  order  to  answer 
many,  we  will  say  that  a  safe  rule  is  to  allow 
ten  s'quare  feet  for  each  hen,  or  a  flock  of  ten 
fowls  in  a  house  20x10  feet,  and  one  foot  length 
of  room  on  the  roost.  This  calculation  gives 
plenty  of  room  on  the  .floor,  the  place  where  it  is 
most  needed,  especially  in  winter, when  scratch- 
in  g-room  is  necessary,  as  there  are  then  periods 
when  the  hens  must"  be  kept  up.  We  do  not 
infer  that  a  larger  number  cannot  be  kept  in  a 
house  of  the  size  mentioned,  as  it  really  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  double  that  number, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  smaller  flock 
well  provided  with  room  than  a  larger  flock 
that  is  unprofitable.  There  is  too  much  tempta- 
tion to  crowd  fowls,  and  the  desire  to  do  so  has 
caused  disease  and  loss.  The  allowance  of 
plenty  of  room  will  often  induce  the  liens  to 
lay  all  the  winter  where  otherwise  they  will  be- 
come lazy  and  fat.  Give  them  plenty  of  warmth 
and  scratchinn  room  in  winter,  and  you  will  not 
be  far  wrong,  if  at  all. 


Editor  Cloud  finds  that  an  egg  from  a  Pekin 
duck  mated  with  a  Brazillian  drake  will  hatch, 
certainly  it  should,  but  eggs  from  the  crossbred 
birds  will  not  hatch.  Reason— the  Brazillian  is 
not  a  duck,  though  classed  as  such. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lac  It  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  tull,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 

Raised  600  Chicks.— G.M.  Gillett,  Litchfield 
Co  ,  Conn  —I  raised  600  chicks  last  year,  the  old 
way.  This  year  I  have  the  '•Poultry  Keeper 
Special,"  and  am  feeding  young  chicks  as  you 
say  in  it,  and  I  never  saw  chicks  grow  so,  and 
its  a  grand  feed.  I  shall  use  nothing  else  this 
year. 

Bkomo  chloralum  fob  Roup.— I.  M.  Kiefev 
Wilnainsport,  Pa— I  noticed  several  articles 
relative  to  the  use  of  spongia  for  "roup."  I  have 
been  using  droma-chloralum  with  a  small 
syringe,  arid  am  sure  I  saved  six  of  my  best 
liens,  but  don't  like  the  way  it  is  given  and  the 
handling  of  the  chickens. 

Heavy  Laying.— Harry  Surin,  Highland 
Falls,  New  York.— I  see  in  .your  last  number 
where  a  man  got  117  eggs  from  eighteen  hens. 
I  have  five  hens  and  in  the  month  of  Starch  they 
layed  120  eggs.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  any  breeder 
can  beat  that  let  him  do  so.  I  owe  all  of  my 
experience  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  long 
may  it  live,  and  never  may  it  die. 

Spongia  the  Great  Roup  Remedy.— Wm. 
Tackman,  The  Dalles,  Oregon.— The  Poultry 
Keeper  has  saved  me  many  dollars  in  the  last 
vear,and  I  would  not  do  without  it  for  ten  times 
its  cost.  As  long  as  I  have  a  flock  of  chickens 
you  can  count  on  me  as  a  subscriber  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Spongia  has  saved  my  flock 
of  fifty  chickens.  They  all  had  the  roup,  and  I 
did  not  lose  a  single  one.  It  is  the  grandest  thing 
out  for  poultrymen.  We  can  now  embark  in 
the  poultry  business  with  our  less  fatal  enemy. 
May  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  its  able  editor 
live  long  and  prosper. 

Trying  Pure  Breeds.— Mrs.  L.  P.  Smith, 
Jewell,  Kansas.— I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper 
is  a  grand  paper,  and  just  what  we  need  here  in 
Kansas.  We  are  just  starting  in  thoroughbred 
poultry.  I  have  jiist  received  a  trio  of  White 
Wyandottes,two  settings  of  Golden  Wyandottes 
and  one  of  imported  Indian  Games  although  I 
have  over  four  hundred  of  good  mixed  chickens. 
Poultry  keeping  pays,  and  also  affords  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  deal  so 
fairly  and  squarely  with  every  one.  If  every 
one  will  be  honest  in  his  ov  her  dealings  it  will 
be  a  well  regulated  family  and  prosperous  one. 

Wyandottes— A.  N.  Hinkle,  Hayes  City, 
Kansas- 1  have  been  in  Colorado  ever  since 
October,  therefore,  I  have  not  made  much  head- 
way in  the  poultry  business,  although  I  have  a 
breeding  pen  of  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 
which  I  think  are  good.  My  folks  are  taking 
care  of  them  while  I  am  away.  I  will  soon  be 
home,  and  will  attend  to  them  myself.  I  am 
going  to  try  and  make  the  poultry  business  a 
success,  which  I  think  I  can.  with  the  help  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  two  years,  and 
think  it  is  the  most  valuable  paper  published. 

All  Due  to  the  Lady  —  S.  S.  Waitneiglit 
Acmetema,  Pa.— We  have  had  quite  a  run  of 
eggs.  Our  chickens  commenced  to  lay  on 
Thanksgiving  Dav,  and  have  kept  it  up  ever 
since,  but  I  don't  think  I  deserve  the  credP.  It 
is  Mrs.  Waitneiglit,  as  she  takes  quite  an  inter- 
est in  her  chickens.  Mrs.  W.  has  sold  $36  worth 
of  eggs  up  to  April  11th,  getting  thirty  and  forty 
cents  per  dozen.  We  have  thirty  hens,  and  we 
think  the  result  is  not  so  bad.  They  have  more 
than  paid  for  their  feed.  Mrs.  W.  has  not  had 
extra'good  luck  with  her  setting  hens, but  I  told 
her  the  trouble  was  due  to  her  putting  too  young 
a  rooster  with  her  hens.   She  wanted  to  cross  a 

Wyandotte  rooster  with  Buff  Cochin  hens,  and 
her  rooster  is  not  quite  a  year  old.  We  had 
twenty  little  chicks  outMarch  1st,  and  so  far 
have  not  lostany.  Success  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Remarkable  Success. — B.  H.  Kerr,  Elbing, 
Kan— I  will  give  you  a  bit  of  my  experience 
with  a  home  made  incubator,  after  plans  in 
books  number  two,  Poultry  Keeper  series. 
I  used  a  lamp  to  keep  the  water  hot,  thus  avoid- 
ing adding  water,  I  got  the  inner  box  a  little 
small,  and  the  turner  taking  up  some  space,  so 
it  only  holds  sixtv-five  eggs,  of  which  eight 
proved  to  be  infertile.  Fifty-three  clacks 
hatched.the  strongest  liveliest  chicks  I  ever  saw. 
Three  were  dead  in  the  shells,  one  alive,  but 
would  not  have  hatched  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
How  can  tyou  account  for  that.  I  furnished 
moisture  bv  a  sand  tray  in  the  ventilator  space, 
the  third  day,  and  run  it  at  105, 101  and  102,  and 
it  never  varied  from  that  over  a  degree  at  any 
time,  and  that  for  only  a  little  while.  My  flock 
comprises  some  200  Plymouth  Roeks.  Brahmas 
and  Cochins,  which  are  crossing  with  Brown 
Leghorns.  They  are  what  you  call  mongrels,  but 
they  get  there  all  the  sgme  to  the  tune  of  from 
eight  to  nine  dozen  eggs  per  day. 


Roup.— "Subscriber,"  Farmville,  Va.— I  find 
that  a  teaspoon  ful  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  each 
quart  of  drinking  water,  and  ten  drops  of  a 
mixture  ofone;part  spirits  turpentine  and 
three  parts  sweet  oil,  given  with  a  sewing  ma- 
chine oil  c*n,  down  the  throat,  excellent  for 
roup. 

One  Dollar  Per  Hen— Ralph  Shepard, 
West  Union,  Ct.,— I  am  a  beginner,  and  I  don't 
know-what  I  would  do  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  raise  Brown  Leghorns.  I  find  them 
the  best  layers.  I  uade  over  $1.00  per  head  on 
my  fowls  last  I  find  spongia  a  splendid  cure  for 
roup.  I  intend  to  make  an  incubator  from  your 
plans. 

Used  a  Small  Incubator.— J.  K.  Hanna- 
berry,  Easton,  Pa.— I  made  a  hot  water  incuba- 
tor, to  hold  forty-eight  eggs.  I  put  in  twenty 
eggs,  and  last  week  the  hatch  came  out.  Six 
chickens,  eleven  dead  in  the  shell,  and  three 
bad  eggs.  Lack  of  heat  just  the  day  before  the 
hatch  was  clue,  I  think,  was  what  killed  them, 
as  they  were  full  fledged. 

A  Good  Result.— L.  D.  Goss,  Morriee, 
Mich— A  good  yard  of  six  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 
lets of  mine  have  laid,  during  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  297  eggs,  and 
twelve  out  of  thirteen  sittings  are  hatching. 
They  are  kept  on  a  village  lot,  and  fed  cut 
clover,  bran  and  middlings  in  the  morning,  and 
wheat  and  oats  in  the  evening.  I  call  this  a 
good  showing.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  prized 
by  me  above  all  others.  Keep  the  ball  moving, 

A  Corn  Diet.— J.  L.  Davis,  Dundee,  111.— I 
think  your  paper  a  good  one.  I  have  com- 
menced this  season  to  try  the  chicken  business, 
on  a  small  scale,  but  the  season  is  very  unfavor- 
able in  this  section.  We  have  fed  our  hens  on 
scalded  meal  and  corn  bread  in  the  morning  and 
corn  at  night,  since  December,  and  have  gotten 
an  average  of  twenty  eggs  per  day  since.  I 
have  fifty  hens,  mixed  stock.  We  now  get 
about  twenty-eight  eggs  from  thirty-five  hens 
per  day. 

Experiment  with  Aged  Hens.— A.  Wil- 
liams, Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can— I  am  a  young 
hand  in  the  poultry  business,  and  feel  that  un- 
less I  get  my  paper  it  is  impossible  to  get  along. 
I  do  all  I  can  to  help  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
push  it,  as  it  is  a  guide  to  the  community  at 
large.  This  year  I  am  making  an  experiment 
with  Brown  Leghorns.  I  have  thirteen  old  liens 
with  a  cockerel,  one  of  the  hens  being  eight 
years  old,  one  four,  and  none  under  three  years 
My  experiment  is  for  egg  production  and  chicks 
and  I  will  send  you  the  result. 

The  East  Better  than  the  West—  F.  W. 
Edson,  Woodbridge.  Cal— One  paper  is  all  I  care 
to  take,  and  all  I  have  subscribed  for.  I  read 
the  Poultry  Keeper  when  I  lived  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  have  taken  it  since  I  came  here. 
There  is  more  money  in  poultry  and  eggs 
in  the  East  than  here,  and  less  disease.  To  get 
eggs  when  there  are  good  prices  requires  good, 
dry  houses  here,  as  in  any  country,  and  meat, 
ground  bone,  or  any  chicken  food,  except 
wheat,  is  more  expensive  than  in  the  East.  I 
intend  to  keep  taking  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Fish  for  Poultry1.— A.  L.  Slocum,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga..— I  have  not  gotten  into  business  yet, 
but  am  doing  my  best,  though,  to  get  ready  by 
reaching  out  for  all  the  information  to  be  had. 
Some  things  are  not  clear  to  me  yet.  This 
country  is  "warm  weather  and  summer"  the 
year  round  with  fleas,  musquitoes  and  roaches 
galore  and  all  hungry.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
they  would  cut  down  profits  considerably,  by 
worrying  voung  chicks.  Fresh  fish  for  food  for 
fowls  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  publications 
I  have  seen  so  far.  Fish  and  oysters,  clams, 
shrimps  and  crabs  are  plentiful  here,  and  if 
good  as  food  for  poultry  would  be  quite  an  item 
on  the  right  side  of  the  account  [Fresh  fish  is 
excellent  for  both  adults  and  chicks.— Ed.] 

New  York  State  Poultry  Society. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Society  was  held  April  8th,  1891, 
President  George  E.  Peer,  of  Rochester,  in  the 
chair.  A  large  number  of  representative  breed- 
ers of  the  State  were  present,  and  greater  in- 
terest was  manifested  than  at  any  previous 
meeting.  The  report  of  the  last  -meeting  was 
read  and  approved;  The  Secretary's  financial 
report  was  read  and  accepted.  A  large  number 
of  communications  from  breeders  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  who  were  unable  to  be  present, 
were  read,  noting  their  regret  and  good  wishes 
for  the  Society.  A  great  many  of  these  com- 
munications expressed  a  desire  that  a  grand  ex- 
hibition be  held  by  the  Society.  The  Committee 
on  Fairs  reported  that  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  had  arranged  their  premium  list  for 
1891.  so  that  fowls  and  chicks,  also  males  and 
females,  would  compete  separately.  During  the 
year,  communications  have  been  received  from 
twenty-seven  local  Agricultural  Associations, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  have  adopted  the 
suggestions  of  the  Poultry  Soeiety.  The  day  of 
farm  committee  judging  on  fowls  has  passed, 
and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  experts  will 
judge  the  poultry  exhibits  at  every  county  fair 
in  the  State.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows :  President,  Geo.  E.  Peer,  of  Rochester ; 
First  Vice-President,  Willard  Knapp,  Fabius; 


Second  Vice-President,  D.  C.  Greenfield,  of 
Baldwinsville ;  Secretary,  F.  E.  Dawley,  Syra- 
cuse ;  Treasurer,  William  P.  Wheeler.  Geneva ; 
Directors,  J.  Y.Bicknell,  W.  C.  Brace,  E.  H. 
Knapp,  Robert  Colgate,  James  Forsythe  and  C. 
I.  Kingsbury. 

By  unanimous  vote,  Section  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State 
as  shall  signify  in  writing  their  desire  to  be 
members,  and  shall  pay  on  application  one 
dollar  as  membership  fee,  and  one  dollar  as 
yearly  dues,  and  one  dollar  annually  thereafter, 
as  annual  dues.  Those  desirous  of  joining,  shall 
present  their  application  with  two  references  to. 
the  Secretary  who  will  refer  it  to  the  Board  of 
Managers.  Each  Poultry  Association  in  the 
State,  which  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  shall 
be  entitled  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  matter  of  holding  a  poultry  exhibition 
was  very  fully  discussed  by  Messrs.  Bicknell, 
Brace,  Peer,  Knapp,  Kershaw,  Wheeler,  Sarr,. 
Dawley  and  others.  It  was  decided  to  hold  & 
grand  poultry  exhibition,  the  place  to  be  de- 
cided upon  letter,  in  Jan,  1893,  and  a  Comittee, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  (F.  E.  Dawley),  J.  Y. 
Bicknell  and  Willard  Knapp,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  plan  for  holding  a  Show  in  accordance 
with  the  Society's  Constitution  and  By  lews.  It 
was  also  decided  that;  the  Exhibition  was  to  be 
judged  by  the  old  time  judges,  and  that  all  birds 
entered  be  scored,  and  enough  judges  employed 
to  insure  the  placing  of  threescore  cards  the- 
second  day  of  the  show. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Sarr  arose  and  asked  if  Mr.  Peer 
would  not  explain  to  the  meeting  his  side  of  the 
Buff  Cochin  matter.  Mr.  Sarr  said,  so  far.  the 
matter  looked  one-sided,  in  as  much  as  Mr. 
Peer  had  made  no  replies  to  any  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's sayings. 

Mr.  Peer  called  Mr.  Willard  Knapp  to  the 
chair,  when  he  rose  and  said:  "Gentlemen:  It 
had  not  been  my  intention  to  mention  this  sub- 
ject, but  as  Mr. 'Sarr  requests  me  to  speak,  I 
will  simply  say  that  I  consider  myself  a  gentle- 
man, even  if  Mr.  Raynand  is  not  one,  and  to- 
reply  to  any  such  remarks,  as  he  has  made  in 
reference  to  me,  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Besides  I  do  not  care  to  give  him,  or 
such  as  he,  any  free  advertising,  which  can? 
be  his  only  reward  for  conducting  himself  in 
the  foolish  manner  he  has  before  the  public.  I 
have  sufficient  proof  here, (which  Mr.  Peer  then 
exhibited)  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the; 
only  regular  meeting  the  Buff  Cochin  Club  coulci 
hold,  was  that  at  Charleston,  S.  C." 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Bicknell  then  said  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Peer  was  too  well  known  throughout  the- 
United  States  to  even  ask  him  to  make  an  ex^ 
planation  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Peer  then  continued :  "Gentlemen:  It  is- 
useless,  as  my  friend  Bicknell  has  remarked, 
to  enter  into  any  argument  with  one  who  is  not 
a  breeder  even.  I  simply  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
names  of  our  officers  as  elected  at  Charleston.. 
Among  them  such  men  as  Philander  Williams, 
George  W.  Mitchell,  Charles  H.  Crosby  and. 
others,  all  of  whom  were  elected  officers  of  the 
regular  Buff  Cochin  Club  which  had 
its  meeting  in  Charleston  and  not  in. 
New  York  city.  Do  you  imagine  these- 
gentlemen  would  accept  these  offices  of  the 
Charleston  Club's  meeting,  and  utterly  refuse  to' 
accept  any  office  in  the  New  York  meeting, 
which  they  have  all  done,  if  they  did  not  know 
which  was  the  legal  meeting?  Gentlemen,  I 
need  say  no  more.  The  proofs  are  before  you, 
and  you  have  seen  and  read  them.  This  ends 
the  matter,  I  hope.  Mr.  M.  S.  Sprout,  secretary 
of  the  club  for  this  year,  informs  me  that  we  are 
gaining  members  every  day,  and  nearly  all- 
after  hearing  both  sides  of  this  question.  Do- 
not  fail  to  come  out  for  the  original  Buff  Cochin. 
Club. " 

A  large  number  of  applications  for  member- 
ship were  received  and  voted  upon,  and  the 
society  adjourned  to  the  dining  room  where 
they  partook  of  their  annual  dinner,  after  which 
they  were  met  by  a  delegation  from  the  Central 
New  York  Columbian  Society,  and  then  ad- 
journed subject  to  the  call  of  the  president. 


A  Cheap  Poultry  Fence. 

A  cheap  fence  should  combine  height  and' 
strength.  If  the  large  breeds  are  used,  a  light 
fence  four  or  five  feet  high  answers  well,  but|as 
the  small  breeds  are  good  flyers,  that  active 
quality  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  so  we 
change  the  fence  a  little  to  suit  the  breed,  by 
using  a  few  more  laths.  To  give  such  a  fence 
strength,  and  also  have  it  at  least  five  feet  high,, 
without  the  use  of  boards,  which  are  expensive, 
place  posts  in  the  ground  eight  feet  apart; 
fasten  a  strip  to  the  posts  eight  inches  above  the 
ground  and  another  strip  to  the  posts  one  foot 
above  the  first.  Cut  both  in  half  and  nail  the 
half  pieces  (which  will  be  two  feet  in  length)  to 
the  two  strips,  first  driving  the  lower  ends  into- 
the  ground  two  or  three  inches.  Next  fasten  on 
a  strip  to  the  posts  three  feet  above  the  second 
one,  and  nail  on  whole  lath  and  the  fence  will 
be  stronger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  thus 
preventing  dogs  from  breaking  in.  and  the 
lower  laths  beiiig  driven  into  the  ground  a  little, 
prevents  the  fowls  from  getting  under. 
The  fence,  will,  of  course,  be  a  little  less  than  at 
lath  and  a  half  high, 
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Marshall  and  Webster's  Bone  Mil1. 

A  new  bone  mill,  one  which  cuts  fresh  bone 
as  fine  as  sausage  meat,  has  been  invented  by 
Messrs.  Marshall  &  AVebster,  of  Cazenovia, 
New  York.  Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  one  of  the  firm 
thinks  the  machine  the  most  perfect  ever  made. 
A  fresh  bone  taken  right  from  the  butcher's 
stall,  is  put  into  the  revolving  cylinder,  and 
comes  out  exactly  like  sausage  meat.  In  fact 

:if  one  did  not  know  it  was  bone,  a  mistake 
would  surely  occur,  as  the  bone  is 

>so  reduced  as  to  appear  like 

.meat. 

Mr.  Webster  has  a  process  by 
■which  he  preserves  the  cut  bone, 
(sausage  he  calls  it)  so  that  it  will 
keep  for  months,  even  when  ex- 
posed in  an  open  box.  We  have 
a  lot  of  the  cut  bone,  which 
was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Webster, 

•nearly  six  months  ago,  which  does 

.not  give  off  the  slightest  trace  of 
an  odor.  In  fact,  not  even  when 
the  box  is  held  up  close  to  the 
nostrils  can  the  least  odor  be  de- 
tected. This  ready-cut  bone 
Mr.  Webster  sends  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  at  prices  suit- 
able for  all,  he  is  also  selling  it 
in  small  or  large  lots,  or  will  even 
send  a  sample  if  sufficient  post- 
age is  sent  for  that  purpose. 

The  above  is  given  to  permit  of 
-a  knowledge  of  how  the  bone 
.mill  is  constructed. 

A.  —  Revolving    Cylinder  for 
holding  bones. 

B.  B.— Stationary  Disc  showing 
the  two  millers  which  do  the  cut- 
ting. 

C.  — Gear  on  lower  end  of  revol- 
ving cylinder  meshes  in  worm  D. 

E.  — Hand  Wheel  for  removing 
the  follower. 

F.  — Follower  made  loose  on 
sleeve  between  E  and  F.  Nut  in 
lower  end  of  sleeve  follows  down 
on  screw  G  as  cylinder  A  revolves, 
making  it  an  automatic  feed. 
B  in  upper  right  hand  corner 
shows  one  of  the  millers  which 
does  the  suiting. 

The  Machine  weighs  250  pounds, 
or  hand  mill, 
green  bones 


N.  G.  Temple,  T.  W.  HilLH.  A.  Noeckel,  Frank- 
lin Roberts,  A.  H,  Anders.  E.  P.  Cloud,  N.  B. 
Dana,  Edward  Dungan,  E.  I.  Hoopes,  F.  W. 
Levis,  W.  I.  E.  Weible,  Joseph  A  Wendrath, 
William  Quigley,  H.  W.  Vahle,  F.  G.  Bean. 

Mr.  Nevius  being  absent  Mr.  T.  Wilton  Hill 
was  elected  temporary  chairman.  The  secre- 
tary called  the  roll  and  the  above  named  gen- 
tlemen responded.  Minutes  of  previous  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Noeckel  asked  for  the  objects  of  the  asso- 


THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  BONE  MILL. 


Is  a  power 
Cylinder  holds  15  to  20  pounds  of 
Will  cut  at  60  revolutions  per 
minute,  20  to  25  pounds  bones  per  hour,  as  fine  as 
meal ;  no  coarse  pieces  can  come  through.  For 
feeding  young  chicks,  poultry,  and  for  dog 
fanciers  this  mill  is  indispensible. 


MARSHALL  &  "WEBSTER  BONE  MILL. 

The  prices  we  do  not  know.  It  would  be  well 
'for  all  who  are  interested  to  send  to  Mr.  P.  A. 
Webster,  Cazenovia,  New  York,  and  receive  a 
.  circular. 


The  Philadelphia  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Club  Gathering. 

A  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  association 
was  held  at  the  office  of  The  Fanciers'  Journal 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  present;  H,  L. Holmes,  W,  H,  Child, 


ciation  and  how  it  was  to  be  organized,  and 
called  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  Association  for  a  report"  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Temple  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Club  and  promised  co-oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  that  a  circular  be  printed 
stating  the  conditions  and  objects  of  the  Poultry 
and  Pigeon  Club  to  all  interested  in  holding 
shows.  Amended  by  Mr.  Temple  to  also  in- 
clude the  members  "of  the  Pennsyvania  State 
Poultry  Association.  Carried. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  a  committee  on  prospectus 
be  appointed,  and  he  also  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee to  solicit  stock  be  increased  to  seven. 

Committee  on  Constitution  reported  progress. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Charter 
be  discharged.  Carried. 

Mr.  Cloud  rose  to  inquire  whether  political 
influence  has  anything  to  do  with  securing  a 
charter.  Mr.  Temple  thought  not.  A  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  secure  a  charter  :E.P. 
Cloud,  Edward  Dungan,  H.  A.Noeckel. 

Mr.  Child  moved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  nominate  officers.  The  follow- 
ing were  appointed:  W.  H.  Child,  H.  L.  Holms, 
E.  P.  Cloud. 

After  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  and  the  following  directors 
were  put  in  nomination:  W.  Altee,  Burpee, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  E.  P.  Cloud,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa. ;  W.  W.  Harper,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. ;  H.  L. 
Holmes.  Lansdowne,  Pa. ;  Mark  Schofield,  West 
Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  W.  H.  Child,  Glenside,  Pa. ; 
T.  Wilton  Hill,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.;  Edward 
Dungan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  C.  Boyce,  Hat- 
boro,  Pa.;  A.  P.  Groves,  Chestnut  Hiil,  Pa.; 
H.  A.  Noeckel,  Lansdown,  Pa.  They  were 
unanimously  elected. 

The  Board  of  Directors  then  convened  and 
elected  the  following  officers: 

President,  W.  H.  Child. 

Vice  presidents,  W.  Altee  Burpee,  C.  C.  Boyce 
Edward  Dungan. 

Secretary,  H.  L.  Holmes. 

Treasurer,  H.  A.  Noeckel. 

Mr.  Child  took  the  chair  and  in  a  few  well 
chosen  words  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  honor 
conferred  on  him  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  first  show  a  success. 

Mr.  Temple  reported  that  Mr.  Vahle  and  him- 
self were  appointed  a  committee  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Poultry  Association  to  announcce 
the  date  selected  Dy  their  organization  to  be 
.January  7  to  13,  1892,  and  asked  if  this  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  Philadelphia  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Club. 

Mr.  Child  thought  some  regard  should  be  paid 
to  the  date  of  the  New  York  show,  which  had 
not  been  determined, 

Mr.  Noeckel  moved  that  the  date  be  accepted 
subject  to  change  if  found  necessary.  Carried. 

Mr.  Temple  suggested  that  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  Association  be  represented  on 
the  committee  for  the  selection  ol  judges  and 
superintendent. 


Mr.  Temple  read  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  bill  (No.  189)  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Legislature  amending  the  act 
constituting  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  so  as 
to  admit  one  member  to  the  board  to  be  elected 
by  the  State  Poultry  Association,  and 

Whereas.  The  poultry  industry  (one  of  the 
largest  industries  of  the  State)  has  heretofore 
been  neglected,  and 

Whereas,  The  adding  of  an  additional  mem- 
ber to  the  board  will  injure  no  one,  and  will  be 
of  vast  interest  to  an  industry  in  which  every 
citizen  has  a  personal  interest,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  every  member  of 
the  Legislature  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Noeckel  moved  that  the  club  enJorse 
this  resolution, and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  write  to  the  Chairman  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Cloud  stated  that  as  a  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Charter  he  will  treat  the  politicians 
on  the  reciprocity  plan. 

It  was  moved  that  the  secretary  be  authorized 
to  call  in  the  first  payment  of  $2  on  the  sub- 
scribed stock.  Carried. 

The  matter  of  consulting  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Association  regarding  a  joint  show 
was  discussed. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  show  committee,  three  repre- 
sentatives from  the  P.  P.  and  P.  Club  and  two 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. Carried. 

The  Show  Committee  was  instructed  to  secure 
terms  on  the  different  available  halls  in  the 
city. 

The  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and  subscrip- 
tions for  stock  were  large,  nearly  100  shares 
being  taken  since  the  last  meeting.— Fanciers 
Journal. 


Grain  is  too  High. 

A  reader  who  does  not  like  the  looks  of  prices 
for  grain  has  become  alarmed,  and  wishes  to 
know  what  poultrymen  are  to  do  about  it.  He 
says : 

At  the  present  prices  of  grain  do  you  consid- 
er it  profitable  lo  feed  grain  with  egg's  selling  at 
eighteen  cents  per  dozen.I  consider  the  present 
high  prices  a  great  '-set  back"  to  the  poultry 
industry. 

We  consider  the  present  high  prices  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  We  have  repeatedly  claimed  that 
one-half  of  the  failures  in  poultry  resulted  from 
overfeeding,  and  the  attempt  to  economize  will 
teach  many  that  they  have  formerly  made  mis- 
takes. The  fact  is  that  where  a  hen  has  the 
run  of  a  grass  plot  she  needs  no  feed  at  all  in 
summer.  A  hen  that  is  not  sufficiently  indus- 
trious and  active  to  secure  more  than  she  re- 
quires is  a  lazy,  thriftless  hen,  and  deserves  no 
sympathy.  A  hen  will  not  only  eat  the  shoots 
of  young  grass  and  weeds  but  the  seeds,  as  well 
as  capture  innumerable  insects.  If  she  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  hen  she  will  go  on  her  roost  at 
night  with  a  crop  filled  as  tight  as  a  drum.  To 
give  her  grain  is  only  to  waste  it. 

Never  feed  a  hen  that  sits  around  and  does 
no  work.  Let  her  work  or  starve.  Such  a  hen 
will  become  "rolling  fat,"  will  never  lay,  and 
will  run  after  you  for  feed  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Until  you  make  her  work  she  will  give  you  no 
eggs. 

Another  point  is  that  if  a  hen  is  laying  regu- 
larly she  will  pay  well  for  her  food,  even  when 
grain  is  given  in  winter.  At  eighteen  cents  a 
dozen,  as  mentioned  above,  two  eggs  a  week 
will  not  only  pay  for  the  feed  but  give  a  profit 
as  well.  It  must  be  a  greedy  hen  that  can  eat 
two  cents  worth  of  grain  a  week.  The  hen  that 
can  eat  a  pound  and  a  half  of  grain  a  week  has 
a  good  appetite. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  should  never  so  feed  a 
laying  hen  as  to  make  her  fat.  She  need  not  be 
poor,  but  there  is  a  fair  condition  for  her  that 
is  not  to  the  extreme .  It  is  well  known  that  a 
fat  sow  brings  very  inferior,  weakly  pigs,  and 
that  no  breeding  animal  should  be  in  an  extra 
fat  condition.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  hen. 
When  she  lays  she  is  bringing  forth  her  young. 
She  must  be  in  proper  breeding  condition— not 
poor  and  weak,  and  not  fat. 

Go  ahead,  and  economize  in  feeding.  Reduce 
the  grain,  make  the  hens  work.  Cut  down  ex- 
penses. After  awhile  you  will  have  learnt  a 
lesson  that  will  be  valuable.  Even  the  high 
prices  of  feed  may  Si  the  future  be  the  means 
of  teaching  you  how  to  make  the  bens  pay. 
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Hammonton  Broilers. 

Under  the  heading  ol  "New  Jersey  Broilers," 
the  California  Journal  of  Rural  Industry,  San 
Francisco,  has  an  article  relating  to  broiler 
raising  at  Hammonton,  in  which  it  seems  the 
editor  has  a  few  "suspicions-"  for  he  says: 

"Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  is  a  great  place 
for  broiler  raising ;  it  Is  sometimes  called  Broil- 
■ertown.  Being  myself  so  largely  in  this  busi- 
ness, I  have  naturally  read  all  I  could  come 
.across  in  this  line,  and  have  wanted  badly  to 
rind  out  just  what  success  they  really  have.  I 
•have  studied  their  brooding  houses,  their  broodV 
ers,  and  everything  else,  and  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  how  they  could  be  as  successful  as 
they  said  they  were.  From  a  few  unguarded 
remarks  and  some  reading  between  lines,  I 
nave  had  quite  a  feeling  that  their  success  is 
nothing  alarming.  But  when  I  recently  read  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  Prof.  Jacobs'  "Points  in  a 
Nut  Shell,  A  Whole  Library  of  Hints,  Live 
Items,"  etc.,  followed  by  forty-two  hints  or 
points  on  raising  broilers,  besides  points  on 
feeding  on  lice,  and  so  on,  I  became  quite  con- 
vinced that  they  are  further  from  success  than 
we  are  here  on  this  coast.  If  Mr.  Jacobs  con- 
siders such  fussiness  necessary,  and  he  does 
-consider  his  points  so  important  that  he  says, 
42  Rules.  Kead  these  rules  once  a  day  until  you 
can  repeat  them  from  memory,  and  then  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  chicks,  and  watch  them  close- 
ly," then  I  knew  that  he,  let  alone  his  pupils, 
have  much  to  learn  yet.  If  he  would  just  have 
said  the  last  sentence,  and  never  mentioned 
the  other  41^  points,  I  would  have  thought  bet- 
ter of  his  opinions,  and  the  broiler  business  of 
New  Jersey.  "Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chicks, 
and  watch  them  closely;"  that  is  just  it.  That 
is  tlie  alpha  and  omega  of  successful  chicken 
raising — the  secret  of  success,  if  it  is  a  secret. 
Watch  your  chicks  closely,  brood  after  brood, 
and  little  by  little  everything  will  be  revealed, 
and  the  whole  business  seem  easy  and  natural. 
Now  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  in  any  way  our 
Eastern  brethren,  who  try  so  hard  to  raise 
broilers  in  their  very  unfavorable  winters.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  a"s  they  are  situated.  We 
have  everything  in  our  favor  here,  and  still  we 
find  it  is  not  everybody,  by  along  way,  who 
succeeds.  In  fact,  I  admire  those  Jersey  Yan- 
kees for  their  pluck  and  energy  and  determina- 
tion to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  wish  them 
all  possible  success.  But  all  the  same,  I  believe 
in  ten  years  from  now  California  will  supply 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities 
•with  eavly  broilers." 

The  most  important  truth  in  the  above  is  that 
-which  says  that  "he  (Jacobs)let  alone  his  pupils 
have  much  to  learn  yet."  It  is  true— we  have 
much  to  learn.  What  is  truth  to-day  may  ibe 
error  to-morrow. 

We  will  here  say  that  quite  a  number  of  per- 
sons are  under  the  impression  that  all  succeed 
at  Hammonton.  We  have  never  yet  asserted 
such  to  be  the  fact.  A  great  many  inexperi- 
enced persons  come  to  Hammonton,  and  they 
bring  their  ideas  with  them.  It  takes  them  a 
year  to  find  out  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way.  All  is  not  smooth  sail- 
ing even  at  Hammonton,  but  there  are  more 
broiler  farms,  and  more  chickens  sent  to  mar- 
ket, from  Hammonton,  than  from  any  other 
point  in  the  world. 

Another  impression  is  that  the  fate  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  depends  on  the  success  of 
the  Hammonton.  We  have  no  connection  with 
Hammonton  other  than  the  fact  that  the  editor 
lives  there,  and  he  lived  there  before  the 
Poultry  KEEPERhad  an  existence.  He  created 
an  interest  in  poultry  there,  encouraged  it,  and 
there  are  those  who  are  making  the  broiler  bus- 
iness pay,  yet  they  learn  something  neio  every 
year. 

The  fact  is  everything  depends  on  the  man. 
Hammonton  does  not  change  the  individuality 
of  a  person.  It  has  three  railroads,  is  close  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  has  a  grand  cli- 
mate, has  doubled  its  population  since  1880,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  United 
States.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  its  proximity 
to  market,  and  it  will  not  soon  be  surplanted 
as  the  "broiler  town"  of  the  United  States. 


Comparison  and  Score  Cards. 

Recently  a  well-known  poultry  judge  boasted 
of  how  rapidly  he  and  one  other  judge  could 
score  the  birds  in  a  showjroom.  It  was  on  a  par 
with  the  2:19  trotting  gait,  and'no  doubt  he  was 
correct.  '.Symmetery  1 ;  breast  1 ;  legs  and  toes 
one-half;  oody  and  fluff  one-half;"  etc.,  was  the 


uniform  old  story.  But  a  correspondent  of  the 
Poultry  Monthly  "wants  to  know"how  itjis  that 
"scoring"  at  one  place  is  not  "scoring"  at  an- 
other. He  says: 

"Poultry  judges,  listen,  while  we  whisper  in 
your  ear  this  question.  Why  do  you  score  a 
bird  in  a  small  show-room,  where  competition 
is  comparatively  nothing,  from  two  to  five 
points  higher  than  you  do  the  same  birds  at 
such  a  show  as  New  York,  Boston  or  Charleston 
a  week  or  two  afterwards?  What  encourage- 
ment is  it  to  an  amateur  breeder  to  have  his 
birds  scored  to  95  at  Stringtown,  and  send  the 
same  birds  to  Boston  and  have  birds  scored  by 
the  same  judges  92  1-2,  win  over  him,  his  own 
birds  barely  reaching  ninety  points?" 

The  fact  is  that  scoring,  (so-called)  is  just 
one-half  guess  work ;  and  the  figures  mean 
nothing  but  what  may  happen  to  be  set  down. 
At  Chicago,  one  year,  a  certain  well  known 
judge  scored  a  bird  94%.  Some  parties  who 
were  present  slipped  the  bird  into  another  coop 
ahead,  placing  the  unscored  bird  in  the  coop 
from  which  the  other  was  removed.  When  the 
judge  got  to  the  bird  that  he  had  scored  94%  he 
scored  It  92.  and  all  this  in  less  than  one  hour. 
At  Buffalo  the  editor  of  this  paper,  by  way  of 
experiment,  tried  the  same  thing,  and  a  "brilli- 
ant" well  known  judge  scored  the  same  bird 
91%  and  93%  all  in  one  hour's  time,  and  yet  alj 
the  so-called  "outs"  or  cuts  were  marked  on  the 
score  cards.  What  could  be  more  farcical.  We 
do  not  here  mention  names  or  breeds  because 
we  do  not  desire  to  injure  the  reputation  of  any 
one,  nor  do  we  give  dates,  for  the  same  reason. 
The  thing  will  happen  at  any  show  if  the  trick 
is  well  played,  by  removing  the  bird  so  that  no 
one  is  aware  of  it  until  after  the  scoring  is 
over. 

Comparison  at  New  York  showed  that  certain 
birds  won,  and  we  doubt  if  scoring  could  have 
assisted.  The  fact  is  that  even  those  judges  who 
so  strongly  advocate  scoring  go  along  the  coops 
and  compare  the  birds  before  they  begin  the 
work  of  scoring— and  they  cannot  deny  it. 


Poultry-keeping  tor  the  Cottager  and 
Farmer. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  poultry-keep- 
ing for  immediate  economical  purposes  is  a 
matter  that  par  excellence  concerns  the  cot- 
tager and  small  holder  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  very  few  people  indeed  who  have 
ever  succeeded  in  any  clime  or  country  to  make 
practical  poultry-keeping  pay  reasonably  well 
on  a  large  scale.  The  conditions  requisite  for 
success,  both  exterior  and  personal,  are  so  nu- 
merous and  difficult  of  combination  that 
schemes  of  extensive  undertakings  in  this  line 
are  not  to  be  recommended.  Innumerable  ex- 
periments with  wholesale  poultry-keeping  have 
proved  miserable  failures,  although  apparently 
well  planned  and  ably  managed.  It  is  quite 
different  when  this  charming  business  is  under- 
taken on  a  small  scale  and  kept  within  moder- 
ate bounds.  Then  it  can  easily  be  made  to 
yield  a  fair  (or  comparatively  considerable) 
surplus,  and  this  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
farmer,  the  small  lot  holder  and  cottager — a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  in  most 
countries— to  add  not  inconsiderably  to  their 
annual  income  by  rational  and  attentive  poul- 
try-keeping. 

On  every  farm  and  in  every  household  there 
are  more  or  less  waste  materials,  corn-screen- 
ings or  spilt  corn,  remnants  from  the  meals,  &c. 
which  are  much  relished  and  eagerly  picked  up 
by  poultry,  and  are  very  conducive  to  egg-laying 
Where  the  fowls  can  run  at  large  a  greater  part 
of  the  year,  they  will  find  myriads  of  worms, 
grubs.insects,  andlweed  seeds,  and  devour  great 
quantities  of  young,  tender  grass, or  other  green 
materials,  all  promotive  of  health  and  thrifti- 
ness.  This  reduces  the  expenses  for  food  con- 
siderably. But  even  where  the  fowls  cannot  be 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  a  limited  number  mav 
be  kept  with  good  profit  if  cleanly  kept,  well 
sheltered  against  rough  and  wet  weather, 
rationally  fed  (avoiding  over-feeding  if  egg- 
production  be  the  object)  three  times  a  day 
with  a  variety  of  substances  suitable  to  their 
nature  and  appetite  and  their  omnivorous  char- 
acter, and  are  allowed  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  congenial  exercise,  for  which  purpose,  in 
the  summer,  a  small  plot,  or  several,  in  their 
run  may  be  turned  every  day,  and  some  grain, 
or  a  variety  of  weed  seeds,  be  raked  in  for  them 
to  scratch  after;  or  in  the  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  or  wet,  a  feed  of  grain  may  be 
strewn  amongst, a  heap  of  straw  in  a  dry,  shel- 
tered, and,  if  possible,  sunny  spot. 

To  treat  in  detail  the  subject  of  feeding 
would  here  carry  us  too  far ;  this  would  afford 
material  for  a  whole  treatise.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the 
crop  of  a  fowl  roaming  at  large  proves  that  these 


feathered  scratchers  naturally  prefer  a  great 
variety  of  substances.  A  change  of  '  arious 
grains,  wheat,  buckwheat.broken  or  "polished" 
oats,  and  barley  is  advisable.  To  the  warm 
morning  feed,  consisting  of  bran  and  corn-meal 
of  one  of  the  named  varieties,  may  be  added 
some  maize  meal,  about  one-third  in  weight; 
during  the  cold  months  of  the  year,  to  facilitate 
the  keeping  up  of  the  animal  heat,  some  oil- 
cake meal  of  various  kinds:  sun-flower,  ground 
nut,  palm,  hemp,  flax,  or  rape  may  be  added  to 
the  soft  food  with  advantage.  Boiled  offal, 
heads,  etc.,  from  fish  and  from  butcheries  are 
excellent,  the  soup  being  used  to  mix  the  soft 
food,  and  the  meatjendons,  crushed  bones,  etc., 
given  at  other  times  as  a  relish.  Cheese  crusts 
when  previously  softened  and  chopped  are  ex- 
cellent. Skimmed  milk  and  whey  pay  well.  At 
each  feed  give  no  more  than  the  fowls  will 
greedily  devour,  remember  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  scratch  after  between  meals.  Fresh, 
short,  green  grass,  dandelion  leaves,  and  the 
like  in  summer,  and  cabbage,  roots,  or  short-cut 
and  steeped  clover  hay  in  winter,  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Some  chalk  or  crushed  egg  shell, 
grit  and  the  dust  bath  of  ashes,  sand,  and  an  oc- 
casional handful  of  powdered  sulphur  inter- 
mixed as  a  preventive  against  vermin,  by  pref- 
erence in  a  sunny  or,  at  least,  light,  dry  spot, 
are,  of  course,  necessary. 

It  is  astonishing  what  good  management  and 
kind  regard  for  the  comfort  of  one's  fowls  will 
do.  In  a  little  book  lately  published  in  Denmark 
for  the  encouragement  of  poultry-keeping  by 
people  in  small  circumstances,  in  town  and 
country.  I  had  occasion  to  mention  a  case  of 
successful  poultry-keeping  in  the  garret  of  a 
four-story  house.  Besides  the  profit  to  be 
realized  there  is  another  side  to  poultry-keeping 
the  pleasure  thereof.  A  well-kept  poultry  yard 
be  it  ever  so  small,  when  the  inmates  feel 
sprightly  and  happy,  and  are  of  good  appear- 
ance, is  an  ever  interesting  and  pleasurable  ad- 
junct to  any  home,  poor  or  rich.  It  may  afford 
an  opportunity  of  useful  occupation  for  the 
young  folks;  help  to  cultivate  in  them  a  habit 
of  kind  consideration,  sharpen  their  sense  of 
observation,  open  their  hearts  for  the  charms  of 
domestic  animal  life,  and  develop  a  discerning 
taste  for  the  beautiful, especially  if  a  pure  breed 
of  poultry  be  kept,  and  the  "standard  of  excell- 
ence" for  the  breed  in  question  to  be  studied, — 
Cor.  London  Panders  Gazette. 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  and  Bone 

A  subscriber  at  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va., 
asks  how  to  feed  cotton  seed  meal,  and  what 
effect  it  will  have.  He  says: 

What  would  berthe  effect  of  feeding  cotton 
seed  meal  (commonly  called  linseed)  twice  a 
week,  to  a  dozen  fowls  in  confinement,  what 
quality,  and  how  to  feed  it.  Also,  if  fed  ;to 
growing  chicks in'confinement,  will  bone  meal 
increase  the  growth  of  bone? 

Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  cottonseed  meal  is  commonly  called  linseed 
meal.  Linseed  meal  is  somewhat  laxative  in  its 
effects  while  cetton  seed  meal  is  the  reverse  to 
a  certain  extent.  If  cotton  seed  meal  is  fed  it 
should  be  given  moderately.  A  teaspoonful 
three  times  a  week,  for  each  hen  is  ample,  but 
linseed  meal  may  be  given  daily,  care  being 
exercised,  however,  as  it  is  capable  of  fattening 
fowls  rapidly,  although  also  highly  nitrogenous. 
Linseed  meal  is  excellent  for  moulting  hens,  it 
not  only  assisting  in  shedding  the  feathers,  but 
invigorating  the  hens  also.  Bone  meal  is  di- 
gested by  fowls  and  consequently  is  utilized  as 
a  food  thus  assisting  to  build  up  the  bony  struc- 
ture. 


Vi ire-Netting  and  Cotton. 

We  have  published  at  various  times  several 
articles  describing  the  use  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
wire-netting,  in  the  construction  of  poultry- 
houses  and  out  door  runs.  AVe  are  satisfied  that 
cotton  cloth  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many 
ways  in  the  construction  of  poultrv-houses  and 
yards,  and  hope  our  readers  will  exercise  their 
ingenuity  on  this  problem  and  report  results  to 
us  for  the  public  good, 

A  very  cheap  way  of  using  wire  netting,  is  as 
follows:  Erect  a  line  of  fence,  consisting  of 
stout  posts  and  one  rail  at  the  top  and  another 
at  the  bottom.  This  fence  must  enclose  the 
yard  on  all  four  sides.  Next.stretch  and  securely 
fasten,  galvanized-iron  wire  over  the  'yard 
across  from  one  too  rail  to  another.  This  is  t* 
keep  the  netting  from  sagging  in  the  center. 
Now  fasten  your  netting  to  one  lower  rail 
outside,  carry  it  over  both  top  rails,  and  ovei 
the  wires,  and  fasten  it  to  the  opposite  bottom 
rail  and  your  yard  is  covered  at  The  top  and 
two  sides.  Separate  pieces  of  netting  fastened 
to  the  top  and  bottom  rails,  may  be  used  to 
cover  the  remaining  two  sides.  To  make  the 
expense  light  as  possible,  have  the  fence  only 
a  couple  of  feet  high.  The  fowls  get  as  much 
ground  surface  as  if  the  fence  was  fifteen  feet 
high.  If  the  yard  is  small,  the  wires  may  be 
dispensed  with.  The  advantage  in  galvanizing 
the  wire,  is  to  prevent  rusting  which  would  in- 
jure the  netting.— Poidtry  World. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa 


Get  you  chicks  out  in  a  hurry  now.  Time  is 
getting  short. 

If  you  know  of  a  friend  who  would  not  object 
to  a,  free  sample  copy  send  us  his  name. 

Don't  miss  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Each  is  a  whole  library. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper,  and 
yet  is  worth  that  much  for  a  single  number. 

Cold  winds,  even  in  summer,  "will  cause  roup. 
We  sometimes  have  a  north-easter  when  least 
expected. 


Try  two  crops  in  your  poultry  yards— fruit 
and  chickens.  The  space  in  the  air  costs  noth- 
ing. 

To  keep  the  gape  worms  away  use  plenty  of 
air-slacked  lime  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
ckicks. 


The  Farmers'  Magazine  is  fifty  cents  a  year. 
We  send  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper— both 
one  year— for  only  sixty  cents. 

The  Tide-water  Oil  Company's  oil  has  been 
given  a  test  by  us,  and  it  is  just  the  thing  for 
incubators. 


Crude  petroleum  is  better  than  kerosene  In 
the  poultry  house.  It  is  sure  death  to  all  in- 
sects. 


Los  Angeles  is  the  most  favorable  place  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation. 

Wash  your  troughs  out  occasionally,  with 
strong  soapsuds,  scald  them,  and  see  that  they 
are  always  clean. 

When  you  buy  eggs  you  buy  stock.  Eggs  are 
eggs -when  you  wish  to  use  them  for  domestic 
purposes  only. 

Bear  in  mind  that  lice  and  fowls  are  two 
crops  that  will  not  occupy  the  same  space  profit- 
ably. 

The  question  is  will  the  A.  P.  A.  World's 
Fair  Committee  use  its  influence  in  presenting 
the;  claims  of  all  the  candidates  for  World's 
Fair  Superintendent,  or  will  it  give  the  position, 
if  possible,  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  shall  see. 


And  now  somebody  has  forgotten  all  about 
oyster  shells  and  recommends  "flint  dust"  to 
make  clucks'  eggs  brittle.   What  next? 


As  we  stated  before,  we  do  not  sell  poultry, 
eggs,  incubators,  or  any  kind  of  supplies,  so  do 
not  write  us  for  such  tilings. 

Always  write  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  never  write  to  us  with  a  lead  pencil,  as  the 
editor  has  eyesight  not  of  the  best. 

You  will  find  several  advertisements  of 
spongia  in  this  paper.  Don't  write  us  for  it. 
We  do  not  sell  anything  of  the  kind.  We  keep 
only  books. 


Those  wanting  canaries,  parrots,  pet  ani- 
mals, and  poultry  supplies  should  not  overlook 
H.  AV.  Vahle,  319  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hens  should  all  be  laying  now.  If  such  is  not 
the  case  they  are  too  fat— or  lousy.  Look  for  the 
large  grey  lice  on  the  skins  of  the  heads  and 
necks. 


A  NEWLY-hatched  chick  is  as  naked  as  a 
young  baby,  the  down  being  no  protection. 
When  chicks  have  bowel  disease  the  cause  is 
usually  due  to  lack  of  warmth. 


We  find  the  ichitewasher,  (sprayer)  made  by 
F.  Schwarz,  advertised  in  our  columns,  a  good 
thing.  We  knoio  because  we  have  one.  The 
Excelsior  Sprayer  is  also  excellent. 

A  St.  Bernard  dog  selling  for  $7,500  may  be 
very  costly,  but  we  heard  of  a  Bantam  that  sold 
for  $100,  which  is  a  higher  price  per  pound  than 
that  paid  for  the  clog. 

If  you.fail  to  get  a  single  one  of  the  papers^do 
not  get  angry  but  write  us.  We  desire  you  to 
receive  them.  It  pays  us  to  make  you  a  friend, 
and  to  hold  on  to  you. 

Don't  feed  your  hens  now.  Make  them 
scratch,  and  hunt,  and  forage.  It  will  be  better 
for  their  health.  Feed  is  too  high  to  waste  in 
fattening  hens  that  will  lay  better  with  no  grain 
at  all. 

The  reports  of  W.  F.  Redleigh  &  Co.,  332 
Washington  St.,  New  York  City,  commission 
merchants,  showed  that  broilers  were  selling 
at  fifty-five  cents  per  pound  when  the  month  of 
May  came  in. 

Non-members  of  the  A-  P.  A.,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  break  it  to  pieces,  and  style  members  as 
"cranks"  for  opposing  them.  Too  much 
"doggy"  interest  is  surplanting  poultry.  The 
specialty  clubs  are  used  to  aid  in  cleaning  out 
the  A.  P.  A. 


There  is  no  best  plan  for  a  poultry  house,  any 
more  than  there  is  for  a  dwelling  house.  Each 
person  has  his  preference.  Much  depends  on 
the  climate  and  location.  Some  build  their 
houses  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  hens 
as  for  their  own  convenience. 

Never  be  deceived  and  feed  your  hens  be- 
cause they  run  after  you  every  time  you  appear, 
as  it  is  due  to  the  education  you  have  given 
them,  being  only  a  habit.  Make  them  work. 
An  idle,  lazy  hen  will  not  lay  eggs.  When  you 
notice  a  hen  scratching  and  foraging  you  will 
find  an  egg  in  her  nest. 

Those  incubator  men  who  fight  each  other's 
machines  and  methods  in  their  controversies 
seem  to  have  very  little  business  ideas.  It  does 
not  pay  to  make  incubators  and  then  say  they 
are  humbugs.  No  other  class  of  men  on  earth, 
— except  certain  incubator  men,— would  expect 
to  gain  confidence  by  "pitching  into"  some 
other  person's  make.  Such  "free  advertising" 
does  not  pay,  nor  does  it  fool  the  public.  For- 
tunately the  Poultry  Keeper  advertisers  do 
not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  trying  to  build 
themselves  up  by  pulling  some  other  person 
down. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Bast,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago. 
Poultry  Association,  is  endeavoring  to  have  a, 
show  there  this  year.  Mr.  Bast  is  also  very 
strongly  urged  as  superintendent  of  the  poultry- 
department  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  he  would 
make  a  good  one.  He  has  hosts  of  friends,  and 
no  one  is  more  strongly  interested  in  poultry 
than  he. 


There  has  be  en  a  quarrel  in  the  Buff  Cochin 
Club.  No  matter  what  "vindication"  may  have 
been  made  for  the  secretary,  he  should  never- 
have  had  the  power  to  make  and  unmake  offi- 
cers. The  so-called  "faulty  constitution"  does, 
not  appear  faulty  to  our  reading,  and  there- 
must  be  something  more  than  the  report  of  a 
committee  before  the  members  will  see  things, 
in  the  same  light  as  was  presented. 

The  cholera  may  be  known  by  greenish  drop-, 
pings,  drooping,  and  intensethirst.  A  fowl  with, 
cholera  drinks  often,  and  remains  long  at  the- 
fountain.  When  you  are  sure  the  cholera  is  in. 
your  flock  add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic 
acid  to  three  pints  of  water,  and  give  no  other- 
water  to  drink.  If  the  fowls  have  indigestion, 
add  twenty  drops  tincture  mix  vomica  to  each, 
quart  of  the  drinking  water. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  hatch  out  chicks  of  the- 
quick-growingand  early-maturing  breeds.  The 
family  cat,  rat  and  hawk  get  about  one-half  of 
your  chicks.  There  never  was  a  cat  that  would 
not  kill  chicks.  Of  course  your  cat  does  not  do. 
so  because  she  eats  with  them,  and  the  chicks 
roost  on  her  back.  But  the  cat  knows  her 
business  in  the  diplomacy  of  securing  chicks  if 
you  do  not.  It  is  the  loving  family  cat  that  de-- 
ceives  you. 

When  the  minutes  of  the  A.  P.  A.  are  printed 
we  will  then  know  who  made,  seconded,  and 
passed  the  $100  trip  to  Chicago.  If  the  "ayes" 
and  "noes"  could  have  been  recorded  it  would 
have  been  an  advantage.  But  time  will  bring 
out  all  the /ac<s,  and  the  members  of  the  A.  P. 
A.  will  know  more  about  how  their  money  is 
expended.  Elliott  ought  to  be  secretary  now 
so  as  to  make  one  of  his  "itemetized"  reports... 
He  would  be  just  the  man  for  the  purpose. 

Pure  Breeds  the  Best. 

Don't  waste  your  time  with  scrubs.  Try  and 
make  your  flock  better.  Pure  breeds  always 
give  the  best  results.  Adapt  the  breed  to  your- 
climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions.  Aim  to  have 
something  superior  to  your  neighbors.  Try  and 
get  to  the  top— and  stay  there.  Friendly  rivalry- 
gives  pleasure  to  poultry  keeping. 


Connecticut  Poultry  Association. 

The  Connecticut  State  Poultry  Association 
has  already  engaged  judges  for  its  next  show,  to 
be  held  January  18th  and  23d,  inclusive,  among 
them  Messrs  H.  S.  Ball,  A.  F.  Stevens,  G.  S. 
Pratt,  and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.  The  Association  has. 
started  thus  early  because  it  means  business, 
and  is  sure  of  a  big  entry.  Mr.  H.  L.  Strong,. 
Hartford,  is  secretary. 


The  World's  Fair. 

Chickens  will  not  be  forgotten  at  the  World's 
Fair.  According  to  the  Poultry  Gazette  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  has  appropriated 
$150,000.00  to  the  Live  Stock  Department  through 
the  insistence  of  the  National  Live  Stock  As._ 
sociation's  Committee  of  eighteen,  of  which  the. 
poultry  department  is  allowed  $9,000.00  for  pre- 
miums. The  Committee  on  Poultry  is  now 
making  the  classification,  and  any  suggestions, 
which  may  be  offered  should  be  sent  to  either 
Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Harvey 
Cass,  Buffalo  Hart,  111.,  or  B.  N.  Pierce,  Indian 
apolis,  Ind.,  members  of  the  committee.  This-, 
must  be  attended  to  at  once,  as  the  classifications 
will  be  made  at  an  early  date. 
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Some  Important  Experiments. 

In  our  next  we  will  publish  some  important 
experiments  made  at  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wheeler,  who  is  working  energetically  in  the 
direction  of  adding  more  light  on  the  feeding  of 
poultry.  The  Station  hss  issued  Bulletin  No.  29, 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  applying.  The  Station 
is  among  the  first  to  engage  in  such  work,  and 
Mr.  "Wheeler  is  doing  grand  service  in  his  ex- 
periments.  Success  to  him. 

Plans  on  at  Incubator  Free. 

We  have  the  illustrated  plans  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Hot  Water  Incubator,  which  we  send 
/cee,provided[(andthe  "provided"  is  very  impor- 
tant) that  the  writer  sends  us  the  names  of  any 
persons  interested  in  poultry,  with  two  2  cent 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery.  What  we 
want  is  the  names.  Don't  write  us  for  the 
plans  on  a  postal  card,  as  many  have  done.  If 
the  plans  are  not  worth  two  stamps  they 
are  not  worth  anything.  We  do  not 
send  them  free  except  for  the  names.  If  only 
one  name  is  sent,  (if  such  person  is  interested  in 
poultry,;  it  is  sufficient,  but  send  all  you  can. 
Direct  letter  for  the  plans  to  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

Bowel  Disease  in  Chicks. 

Although  we  have  repeatedly  stated  that  lack 
of  warmth  kills  the  chicks,  yet  we  receive  a 
great  many  letters  in  regard  to  leg  weakness 
and  bowel  trouble  with  chicks.  One  thing  we 
wish  to  impress  on  readers, and  that  is— a  young 
chick  is  naked.  It  is  as  naked  as  a  baby,  the 
down  being  no  protection,  and ,  just  coming 
from  an  egg  heated  at  over  100  degrees,  it  must 
be  kept  warm.  When  the  chicks  are  small  they 
have  plenty  of  heat  in  the  brooder,  because  they 
take  up  less  space  than  when  older,  and  consi  ■ 
quently  are  nearer  the  source  of  heat,  but  as 
they  grow. some  are  forced  back,  and  get  chilled 
during  the  night,  which  causes  cold  on  the 
bowels,  and  also  weakness,  the  chick  staggering 
as  it  walks.  Even  in  summer  very  young  chicks 
need  warmth  at  night.  In  the  brooder,  when 
the  chicks  spread  out.  it  indicates  that  they  are 
warm  enough.  If  they  crowd  together  they  lack 
warmth.  There  is  no  place  in  a  brooder  to  place 
a  thermometer.  Do  not  give  chicks 
medicines.  Keep  them  loarm,  and  keep  them 
warm  until  they  are  well  feathered.  Be  sure 
and  look  for  the  large  lice  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads  and  necks  as  well  as  for  the  little  red 
mites . 

Mohawk  Yalley  Poultry  Association. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  was  held  at 
the  Alvord  House,  in  the  city  of  Gloversville,  N. 
Y.,  Saturday,  April  11th, at  1 :30  p.  m.  President 
A.  E.  Blunck  in  the  chair  and  twenty  members 
present.  Twenty-three  new  members  joined 
the  association. 

F.  H.  Wilmarth,  of  Gloversville,  was  elected 
first  Vice-President,  W.  J.  Ark-ell,  of  Canajo- 
harie,  second  Vice-President,  and  H.  C.  Alvord, 
of  Gloversville,  director,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  had  occurred  since  the  annual  meeting. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  number  of 
directors  be  increased  and  the  two  extra  places 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  Pay  Hillebrant,  of 
Johnstown,  and  E.  Littauer,  of  Gloversville. 

A  kennel  club  was  formed  in  connection  with 
the  association  and  will  be  admitted  to  the  A.  K. 
Club.  F.  B.  Zimmer,  of  Gloversville,  was 
elected  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Kennel 
Club.  The  name  was  changed  to  Mohswk  Val- 
ley Poultry  and  Kennel  Club. 

The  society  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition, having  held  three  successful  annual  ex- 
hibitions and  paid  their  premiums  promptly  and 
in  full.  The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Gloversville,  Decem- 
ber 30,  31,  1891,  January  1  and  2,  1892,  promises 


to  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley. 

E.  Littauer,  of  Gloversville,  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  American  Kennel  Club. 


The  Hen  that  Steals  Her  Nest. 

When  will  editors  cease  to  publish  '.items 
simply  because  some  one  conjectures  that  so 
and-so  causes  something,  without  looking 
deeper  for  facts.  The  old-time  theory  thac  a 
hen  stealing  her  nest,  and  hatching  on 
the  ground,  is  successful,  leads  still  to  supposi- 
tions like  the  following,  credited  "Exchange," 
in  the  Fanciers'  Exchange.  Here  it  is: 

The  good  luck  in  hatching  eggs  of  a  hen  that 
steals  her  nest  in  a  field,  suggested  the  idea  of 
placing  earth  in  a  box  before  setting  hens  in 
them.  Hens  certainly  nave  good  luck  on 
ground  nests.  The  nests  should  be  made  so 
large  that  the  hen  can  just  fill  it,  not  very  deep, 
and  as  nearly  flat  Inside  at  the  bottom  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  eggs  may  not  lean  against  each 
other,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  broken,  especially 
by  the  hens  turning  them.  There  is  less  trouble 
from  vermin  when  nests  are  so  made,  and  the 
hen  being  more  contented,  is  more  likely  to  be 
successful  in  hatching  the  eggs. 

The  fact  is  that  ground  nests  have  nothing  to- 
do  with  the  success.  If  a  hen  steals  her  nest  in 
a  dry  barn  loft  she  will  be  equally  as  successful. 
The  reason  a  hen  is  successful  when  she  steals 
her  nest  is  that  she  is  in  good  condition.  The 
fact  that  she  steals  her  nest  is  proof  that  she  is 
at  liberty,  and  not  overfed  and  pampered.  All 
the  eggs  are  layed  by  her,  hence  all  the  chicks 
are  of  the  same  vitality.  But.  if  a  person  will 
remove  her  eggs,  and  give  her  eggs  from  the  egg 
basket,  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  shapes,  as  is  done 
when  one  "sets"  a  hen,  the  hen  that  steals  her 
nest  will  not  hatch  out  any  better  brood  on  her 
ground  nest  than  she  would  in  the  poultry 
house.  The  success  is  due  to  the  eggs,  not  to 
the  nests. 


A  New  York  Commission  Firm. 

A  firm  doing  business  in  the  Fulton  Market, 
New  York  City,  received  from  us  a  consign- 
ment of  ducks.  They  sent  a  check  but  the 
prices  were  so  much  below  the  quotations  that 
we  complained.  They  made  no  excuse,  found 
no  fault  with  the  poultry,  but  sent  a  second 
check.  Mr.  R.  W.  Davidson,  Glendola,  New 
Jersey,  consigned  a  lot  of  chicks  to  the  same 
firm  and  he  says : 

Inclosed  please  find  my  returns  for  forty 
broilers  averaging  one  and  one-half  pound's 
each,  shipped  the  23d  inst.  What  do  you  think 
of  twenty  cents  each  for  chicks— must  have 
been  rotten.  I  will  admit  that  these  eight  pair 
were  not  quite  as  nice  as  the  others,  but  all 
were  fine  and  good  chicks,  dry  picked,  in  good 
condition.  When  I  packed  them  hi  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  they  looked  just  as  good  as  when 
they  were  first  killed  the  day  before,  and  I 
shipped  them  by  the  9:00  o'clock  a.  m.,  express. 
Thus  they  arrived  at  the  market  not  later  than 
11:15  a.m..  or  about  all  together  four  hours 
after  packing  ;now  then, during  that  four  hours 
they  must  have  spoiled,  as  they  state,  thus 
while  part  of  them  brought  sixty  cents  each, 
(this  is  blow  quotations)  the  other  part  only 
Drought  twenty  cents  each.  Well,  I  shall  have 
tojstop  before  I  say  something  bad.  Now,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  don't  you  think  this  is  worth  publish- 
ing in  the  Poultry  Keeper  ?  I'll  take  the 
responsibility  if  you  do,  and  I  know  of  other 
parties  who  will  back  me  up  on  this  line. 

Accompanying  the  above  was  the  statement 
of  the  firm,  they  enclosing  a  check  for  the 
amount,  the  statement  being  as  follows: 

12  pairs  chickens,  @  $1.20  $14.40 
8    "         "       bad  order,  @  40  cents.  3.20 


$17.60 

We  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  firm,  but 
will  say  that  it  has  heretofore  held  a  high 
reputation,  but  our  business  with  them,  in 
selling  the  ducks  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
Mr.  Davidson  states  his  case  in  his  own 
way.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that 
commission  merchants  have  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  are  often  complained  of  un- 
justly, as  many  who  consign  poultry  suppose 
that  all  lots  bring  the  highest  prices,  whereas 
it  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  sell  inferior  goods 
at  all.  Reliable  merchants  have  the  reputation 
of  their  house  at  stake,  and  cannot  afford  to  act 
unfairly.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  con- 


troversy. In  our  case  the  stock  was  in  good 
order,  and  no  fault  found.  What  puzzles  us  is 
why  the  firm  sent  us  a  cheek  and  then  sent 
another  after  we  complained  and  protested, 
giving  no  reason  for  their  first  incomplete  re- 
turns. Mr.  Davidson  admits  that  eight  of  his 
chicks  were  not  quite  as  nice  as  the  others,  but 
the  firm  reported  twelve  pairs,  without  making, 
complaint,  at  $1.20  per  pair,  or  sixty  cents  each. 
If  the  chicks  weighed  a  pound  and  a-half  each, 
this  sum  is  only  forty  cents  per  pound,  which 
was  about  twenty  or  twenty -five  per  cent,  be- 
low quotations,  and  the  chicks  arrived  in  New- 
York,  in  about  two  and  a-half  hours  after  they 
were  shipped.  Should  more  complaints  appear 
against  this  firm  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
their  full  address.  • 


The  Langshan  Controversy. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  probably  devoted 
more  space  to  the  Langshan  Club  controversy 
than  it  should,  but  in  order  that  no  injustice- 
may  be  done  anyone  we  will  once  again  bring; 
the  matter  up. 

We  may  as  well  mention  that  our  object  is  to- 
put  an  end  to  all  disputes  and  annimosities  and 
to  endeavor  to  induce  each  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
breed,  and  for  their  mutual  interests.  It  may 
be  that  we  have,  iu  our  endeavor  to  protect 
those  whom  we  suppose  did  not  deserve  cen- 
sure, been  rather  too  explicit,  and  again,  we- 
may  have  been  severe  in  our  expressions  le- 
garding  others.  The  Poultry  Keeper  lias 
never  yet  refused  its  columns  to  anyone  who  ■ 
may  have  cause  to  oppose  it,  or  to  express  views 
not  in  accordance  with  ours,  or  for  defence  of 
the  writer,  or  refutation  of  statements,  nor 
have  we  ever  hesitated  to  make  amends  for  any 
supposed  injury  to  others  coming  from  us. 

In  justice  to  all  parties  we  will  state  that  it  is 
only  right  and  proper  that  tioo  sides  be  given  in 
all  cases,  and  in  this  connection  we  desire  to 
state,  as  regards  Mr.  Halladay,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  better  understand  his  position, 
that  the  proxy  votes  were  approved  of  by  every 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Halla- 
day having  first  gotten  their  approval  before 
sending  them  out,  that  he  claims  that  he  did  not 
vote  for  himself  at  Buffalo,  and  challenges  any 
proof  to  the  contrary,  and  that  while  he  did 
favor  the  proxy  votes,  (which  were  at  the  New 
York  meeting),  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing absent  members  the  privilege  of  voting, 
and  he  still  believes  it'.just  to  absentees  that 
such  votes  be  counted.  We  will  state,  for  our 
part,  that  it  is  only  fair  that  his  statement  be 
accepted  in  regard  to  all  of  the  above.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  some  method  was  devised  by  which 
proxy  votes  could  be  cast  intelligently,  (that  is, 
if  candidates  were  nominated  in  advance,  etc.,> 
it  would  be  quite  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Halladay  states  that  he  was  not  in  com- 
petition with  Mr.  Fisher  at  New  York,  and  that 
the  prizes  given  there  were  for  different  birds. 
In  stating  that  red  feathers  appeared  on  Black 
Langshans  he  referred  to  the  liability  of  such 
appearing  on  all  black  fowls,  and  not  his  own 
particularly,  his  being  as  free  in  that  respect  as 
others.  He  emphatically  denies  being  engaged 
in  any  manner  in  the  course  of  Mr.  McCormick, 
and  that  his  course  as  an  officer  and  member  of 
the  Langshan  Club  has  been  with  the  view  of 
protecting  the  breed,  and  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  for  which  the  club  was  organized. 

That  the  Poultry  Keeper  may  not  be  unfair 
or  do  an  injustice,  (which  has  at  no  time  been 
intended,)  we  cheerfully  make  the  above 
statement  voluntarily,  and  if  we  have  done  a 
wrong,  or  reflected  unfairly,  we  will  not  only 
here  retract  it  but  go  to  an  extreme  to  make 
any  honorable  amends  therefor. 

We '.believe  that  all  parties  in  the  Langshan 
Club  are  beginnine  to  understand  each  other 
better,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  club  de- 
mand that  a  new  line  be  laid  out.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  ill  feeling,  and  we  will  do  our  part 
to  again  make  the  Langshan  Club  the  best  of  ' 
the  specialty  clubs. 
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Future  Punishment. 

The  women  who  wear  feathers  in  their  hats, 
-the  people  who  prefer  dry  picked  fowls  that  are 
plucked  before  they  die,  the  sportsman  who 
"goes  out  to  kill  something,"  the  man  who  ships 
live  fowls  to  market,  and  the  hunters  who  kill 
harmless  birds,  will  have  more  to  account  for 
in  the  future  life  than  they  realize.  Be  humane 
to  the  poor  dumb  creatures. 


Feeding  Cracklings. 

A  Kentucky  subscriber  desires  to  know  if 
cracklings  from  the  meat  rendering  establish- 
ments make  good  food  for  fowls.  They  are 
excellent  if  not  given  too  liberally.  At  this  sea- 
son one  must  be  careful  not  to  give  too  much,  or 
the  fowls  will  become  overfed.  On  the  range 
the  hens  will  secure  all  they  wish  of  a  variety  of 
food.  It  is  a  matter  of  avoiding  too  much  rather 
than  too  little. 


Farm  Poultry  in  England  and  France. 

Hitherto  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
farm  poultry  of  this  country  has  been  a  very 
neglected  quantity.  As  a  rule,  fowls  were 
relegated  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters,  to 
whom  every  bushel  of  grain  was  either  be- 
grudged, or  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  women  folk,  enabling  them  to  obtain 
sundry  articles  of  ornamentation  without  troub- 
ling their  husbands  for  the  money.  When  farms 
were  small. and  the  wife  jogged  to  market  weekly 
with  her"good;man,"she  carrying  there  her  store 
of  butter  and  eggs.this  sort  of  thing  did  not  matter 
for  all  the  operations  were  upon  a  comparatively 
moderate  scale,  and  poultry  probably  held  rela- 
tive proportion  to  other  products.  But  now  a 
different  condition  exists,  and  in  face  of  the 
vast  volume  of  foreign  imports,  as  well  as  their 
own  needs,  it  is  necessary  to  rise  to  a  higher 
■conception  of  the  question. 

The  notable  exceptions  have  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  farmers  of  East  Anglia,of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  of  Cumberland,  as  well  as  to  some 
extent  those  in  the  south  west  of  Scotland,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  in  Ireland,  where  poultry- 
keeping  is  largely  followed.  In  the  district  first 
named  turkeys  and  geese  are  produced  to  a 
large  extent  every  year  and  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted that  no  fowls  of  these  two  races  in  the 
whole  world  can  be  said  to  equal  them.  Even 
the  mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  of  America  do  not 
rival  them  in  the  quality;  and  a  prime-fed  Nor- 
folk turkey  will  command  the  top  price  every- 
where. In  Lincolnshire,  geese  are  reared  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  not  nearly  so  much 
;as  might  be.  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Cum- 
berland. But  it  is  something  to  know  that  some 
farmers  are  alive  to  the  profitable  nature  of 
this  branch  of  poultry  keeping.  In  Surrey  and 
Sussex  large  numbers  of  poultry  are  reared,  but 
chiefly  by  cottagers,  who  sell  them  to  fatteners ; 
and  even  here  the  demand  is  beyond  the  supply 
for  vast  numbers  of  Irish  lean  chickens  are 
brought  there  to  be  fattened,  and  afterwards 
are  sold  on  the  London  market  as  Surrey  fowls. 
But  upon  this  subject  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
when  discussing  tiie  question  of  fattening  and 
marketing;  and  when  we  take  up  duck  keeping 
we  shall  deal  at  length  with  the  system  adopted 
in  Buckinghamshire,  whence  are  derived  the 
famous  Aylesbury  ducklings,  for  which  are  ob- 
tained such  high  prices  in  the  spring  season,and 
which  industry  is  of  great  importance  to 
dwellers  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  In  Ireland 
vast  quantities  of  eggs  and  fowls  are  produced, 
out  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  both  as  to  de- 
velopment and  improved  systems  of  marketing. 
With  these  exceptions,  poultry  keeping  by 
farmers  and  cottagers  cannot  be  said  to  receive 
anything  like  the  attention  it  deserves,  and 
there  are  few  who  give  it  a  really  serious  thought 
as  part  of  their  regular  operations  though  many 
are  now  looking  upon  it  with  lessprejvdice  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

When  we  come  to  France  a  different  state  of 
matters  exists,  and  it  has  ever  been  so.  Arthur 
Young  tells  repeatedly  in  his  travels  there  of 
seeing  immense  quantities  of  poultry.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  lends  its  powerful  assis- 
tance and  suoport  to  whatever  will  develop  the 
Industry,  and  annual  shows  held  under  its  aus- 
pices embrace  poultry,  botli  living  and  dead,  as 
an  important  and  prominent  feature.  If  more 
of  our  farmers  would  visit  the  great  exhibition 
held  at  Paris  every  year,  about  ten  days  before 
Shrove  Tuesday,  they  would  see  what  has  never 
been  presented  in  Britain,  and  which  would  at 
once  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  product. 
Some  time  ago  a  calculation  was  made  to  the 
value  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  in  France 
by  the  journal  Le  Poussin.  From  this  we  learn 
that  there  were  43,858,780  head  of  poultry, 
which  valued  at  three  francs  (2s.  6d.)  each, 
gave  a  total  of  £5,482,872  10s.  A  fifth  of  this 
number  is  sold  off  every  year  for  the  table, value 
£1,114,210,  leaving  altogether  about  2,400,000 
capons,  and  a  total  of  32,982,024  head  of  poultry 
for  breeding,  which  annually  produce 
101,000,000  chickens.  Out  of  this  number  about 


79,000,000  are  sold  for  Is.  6d.  each,  amounting  to 
£3,920,000;  or  taking  into  account  the  value  of 
poultry  sold  for  what  may  be  termed  fancy 
prices  to  breeders,  Le  Poussin  made  the  total 
value  to  be. £7,176,210.  Calculating  the  average 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen  per  annum  at 
one  hundred,  the  total,  exclusive  of  those  which 
are  used  for  setting,  to  be  3,187,702,S00,  and  their 
value  £8,925,568,  so  that  altogether  the  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  France  to  be 
rather  over  £16,000,000— probably  treble,  and 
certainly  more  than  double,  the  annual  product 
or  the  United  Kingdom .  France  not  only  sup- 
plies her  own  needs,  which  are  great,  but  is  en- 
abled to  export  vast  quantities,  both  of  eggs  and 
poultry. 

Personal  observations  in  several  parts  of 
France  have  impressed  one  fact,  namely,  that 
poultry  are  made  a  portion  of  the  regular  work 
of  all  cultivation,  even  where  to  our  English 
ideas  they  would  be  least  looked  for,  upon  the 
vineyards  which  occupy  so  much  of  French  land. 
The  vine  is  subject  to  many  enemies,  and  at  one 
season  of  the  year  vineyards  are  infested  by 
hordes  of  slugs  and  earth-worms,  which,  if  not 
kept  down,  destroy  the  growth.  It  is  customary 
at  this  season  (June)  to  employ  labour  to  pick 
off  those  slugs,  but  the  efforts  of  fowls  are  also 
largely  depended  upon  for  the  same  result,  and 
at  other  seasons  they  are  found  to  be  most  valu- 
able helpers  to  successful  working  of  the  vine- 
yards. Fowls  are  to  be  seen  on  every  side  and 
in  every  field.  For  them  houses  are  provided, 
scattered  here  and  there  near  to  or  among  the 
vines.  Some  are  permanent,  but  the  majority 
are  movable,  and  narrow  enough  to  stand  be- 
tween the  rows, generally  provided  with  handles 
at  each  end  to  facilitate  carrying.  At  all  sea- 
sons the  poultry  are  permitted  to  wander  at 
will, save  when  the  fruit  is  just  ripening,  and  we 
have  seen  a  flock  of  thirty  or  forty  birds  eagerly 
following  the  plough,  rejoicing  in  all  the  good 
things  turned  up  by  it,  The  quality  of  their 
flesh  and  the  richness  of  their  eggs  is  Very  great, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  the  best  birds  for 
table  purposes  are  to  be  found  where  the  finest 
wine  is  produced.  For  quality  of  meat  we  have 
seldom  found  the  equal  of  these  produced  in 
the  Medoc,  considering  that  the  birds  are  not 
specially  fattened,  but  simply  picked  up  from 
the  vineyards  to  be  killed. 

Whilst  almost  every  part  of  France  produces 
considerable  quantities  of  eggs  and  poultry,  the 
departments  which  chiefly  supply  our  English 
markets  are  the  northern,  north-western,  and 
western,  or  those  bordered  by  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Over  the  whole 
of  this  large  area  poultry  keeping  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  all  rural  operations.  Every  farmer 
and  cottager  maintains  a  considerable  flock  of 
poultry,  and  some  depend  chiefly  upon  them  for 
their  livelihood.  But  there  are  no  large  poultry 
farms  to  be  found  in  these  or  any  other  districts 
of  France.  The  system  adopted  is  that  collec- 
tors visit,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  some- 
times daily,  eacli  farm  or  cottage,  taking  the 
eggs  obtained  to  dealers, who  pack  and  forward 
to  England.  So  perfect  is  this  system  on  the 
northern  seaboard  that  it  is  possible  for  eggs  to 
be  offered  for  sale  in  London  the  third  day  after 
they  are  laid.  Without  such  a  system  of  collec- 
tion French  eggs  would  never  hold  the  position 
they  now  occupy,  for  it  prevents  the  eggs  being 
marketed  when  they  are  stale.  The  methods  of 
sorting  and  packing  will  be  dealt  with  later  on, 
as  they  are  important  factors  in  the  success  of 
the  French  egg  trade. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  certain  fact 
that  universal  production  of  a  few  each,  and 
not  large  numbers  kent  by  a  few  farmers,  is  the 
basis  of  French  poultry  keeping,  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  large  poultry  farms  do  not  exist, 
by  which  is  meant  farms  devoted  to  poultry 
alone.  Community  of  ideas  and  of  interest  have, 
however,  led  to  the  adoption  of  varieties  of 
poultry  which  rank  amongst  the  best  of  all  for 
economic  purposes.  These  vary  with  each 
district.  In  Normandy  we  find  the  La  Fleehe, 
the  Le  Mans,  the  Creve  Coeur,  and  the  Courtes 
Pattes,  all  famous  for  their  superb  table  quali- 
ties. Nearer  to  Paris  will  find  birds  of  the 
Houdan  type,  and  across  the  Loire  a  breed 
called  the  Barbezieu,  bearing  many  resem- 
blances tothe  Minorca,  both  of  these  being  ex- 
cellent layers,  and  yet  not  so  dry  in  flesh  as  the 
laying  breeds  here  generally  are.  In  the 
Burgunay  district  are  bred  those  famous  La 
Bresse  fowls  which  are  finest  of  all  French 
poultry,  and  command  very  high  prices  on  the 
French  markets,  Whils  tin  other  departments 
are  to  be  found  varieties  not  sufficiently  prom- 
inent to  be  separately  named  but  combining 
qualities  which  make  them  especially  adopted 
to  the  conditions  where  they  are  bred.  We  do 
not  say  that  all  French  poultry-breeders  pay 
the  same  attention  to  pedigree  as  does  the 
British  stock-raiser  or  the  poultry  fancier,  but 
the  rule  is  certainly  to  maintain  purity  of  blood, 
and  to  retain  external  characteristics"as  well  as 
economic  qualities.  It  should  be  nonsense  to 
say  that  mongrels  are  unknown,  for  we  have 
seen  plenty  of  them  in  France,  usually,  how- 
ever, when  the  farmer  has  been  trying  to  im- 
prove his  stock  by  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  or 
where  egg  production  is  regarded  more  than 
poultry  for  the  table.  But  in  those  districts 
where  the  great  majority  of  supplies  are  derived, 
the  character  of  fowls  seen  there  is  wonderfully 
uniform.  Nor  is  there  any  slavish  following  of 
what  people  do  elsewhere.  The  object  seems  to 


be  finding  out  a  variety  best  suited  to  their 
own  needs  and  conditions,  modifying  existing 
breeds  in  accordance  therewith.  This  involves 
study  and  thought.  We  question  whether  the 
French  farmer  is  equal  to  our  English  farmers 
in  intelligence,  but,  so  far  as  poultry  are  con- 
cerned, he  is  free  .from  that  prejudice"  which  has 
been  a  great  barrier  to  the  latter.  Further,  he 
is  more  disposed  to  regard  detail;  is  more 
willing  to  handle  small  things;  and  from  his 
earliest  years  has  been  taught  that  fowls  will 
pay  if  treated  properly.  Nor  is  he  afraid  of  their 
predatory  disposition.  We  have  already  seen 
how  they  are  permitted  to  run  on  vineyards ; 
and  amongst  the  orchards  of  Normandy, 
as  on  arable  lands  elsewhere,  they  are 
given  full  freedom.  What  they  may  eat 
or  destroy  is  far  more  than  compensated  for  in 
the  way  of  manure,  and  that  cleaning  of  the 
ground  at  which  fowls  are  so  great  adepts. 
But,  in  short,  the  French  farmer  needs  no  one 
to  impress  upon  him  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  poultry-keeping.  In  his  rural 
schools  he  is  taught  the  principles  of  this  and 
allied  subjects;  if  he  goes  to  an  agricultural 
college,  what*  he  already  knows  Is  emphasized 
and  corrected  ;  and  he  has  the  constant  example 
before  him  of  those  who  find  their  largest  and 
surest  source  of  income  from  the  fowls  reared 
and  eggs  produced  upon  their  farms.— London 
Fanciers'  Gazette. 


Is  the  Gape-Worm  Spread  by  Cattle? 

We  ask  the  above  question,  because  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  appeared  in  the  Devon  Ga- 
zette of  the  20th  ult.,  a  correspondent  writes  (as 
will  be  seen  below)  that  Mr.  W.  Burgess  be- 
lieves that  the  disease  is  so  spread.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  exper- 
ience, or  made  the  gape-worm  their  special 
study.  The  writer  of  the  letter  says :  "A  short 
time  since  I  visited  Mr.  William  Burgess,  of 
Malvern  Wells,  Worcestershire,  the  well-known 
pheasant  rearer  and  pheasant  food  inventor, 
with  the  object  of  eliciting  some  information 
concerning  the  diseases  of  these  birds.  I,  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  sportsmen,  admit 
that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  demands  it 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  treatment.  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  game  a  close 
season  is  indispensable,  but  even  this  is  insuffi- 
cient in  itself  to  produce  the  desired  effect  ;and, 
recognizing  this  fact,  man  now  assists  Nature 
during  the  breeding  season  not  only  by  ceasing 
to  kill,  but  by  protecting  the  offspring  against 
a  host  of  enemies  which  ever  surround  them. 
Mr.  Burgess  informed  me  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  success  was  attained  by  the  exercise 
of  great  care  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  cleanli- 
ness, change  of  ground,  and  protection  from 
enemies.  In  regard  to  disease,  he  said  the 
neglect  of  the  first  three  principles  of  success 
mentioned  above  was  the  ca  ise  of  a  great  deal 
of  it.  One  of  the  worst  diseases,  he  said,  was 
the  gapes  occasioned  by  the  red  worm  in  the 
windpipe.  He  believed  that  these  worms  were  1 
spread  by  cattle,  which  are  subject  to  them 
when  young.  He  had  seen  large  quantities  of 
them  in  stagnant  pools  of  water  in  cattle  tracks, 
and  after  a  thunderstorm  he  noticed  that  gapes 
frequently  set  in.  He  said  that  land  destitute 
of  any  evidence  of  them  quickly  became  infested 
when  birds  suffering  from  the  disease  were 
placed  on  it,  and  when  it  became  rooted  there 
it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  stamp  it  out.  A 
good  remedy  for  it  was  agricultural  salt,  sown 
broadcast.  Tothe  effects  of  uncleanliness  and 
exposure  roup  was  frequently  due,  and  he  had 
found  it  very  contagious.  Pheasants  kept  in~ 
cold,  damp  places  were  particularly  liable  to  it, 
and,  therefore,  in  planning  a  pheasantry  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  aviaries  in  a  southern 
aspect.  Above  all  things,  added  Mr.  Burgess, 
endeavor  to  keep  the  birds  in  as  natural  a  state 
as  possible.  Copy  Nature  faithfully  and  care- 
fully and  adhere  to  all  her  laws,  for'therein  lies 
the  secret  of  success."— London  Fanciers'  Ga- 
zette. 


Poultry;  Thieyes. 

The  depredations  of  thieves  do  mors  to  crip- 
ple the  poultry  than  anything  else.  Neighbor- 
hoods should  organize  and  co-operate  to  prose- 
cute a  thief,  when  he  is  caught,  and  not  leave 
the  matter  to  the  injured  party  only.  Then, 
again,  the  shot  gun  should  be  used,  and  used 
with  effect.  Never  give  quarter  to  a  chicken 
thief.  He  is  not  worthy  of  leniency.  The  only 
way  to  cure  the  evil  is  to  be  firm,  and  make 
them  understand  that  they  can  expect  no  mercy. 


Dining  Cars  on  Royal  Blue  Line. 

The  Pullman  Company  is  now  operating  a  Dining 
Car  service  via  the  Royal  Blue  Line  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  on 
the  famous  live  hour  train,  leaving  Philadelphia 
daily,  except  Sunday,  at  1:35  p.m.,  arriving  at  Wash- 
ington at  4;30  p.  m.,  and  on  the  fast  Express  leaving 
Philadelphia  daily  at  5:48  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Wash- 
ington at  8:55  p.m.  On  bunday  mornings  Dining 
Car  train  leaves  Philadelphia  at  11:35  a.  in  ,  and  ar- 
rives at  Washington  at  3:00  p.  m.  These  cars  were 
built  expressly  tor  use  on  the  Royal  Blue  Line  and 
the  high  standard  of  service,  for  wn  ch  the  Pullman 
Company  is  celebrated,  will  be  fully  maintained. 
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Toulouse  and  Embden  Geese. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 

-savs:  Geese  are  among  the  most  profitable 
fowls  which  the  farmer  can  keep,  for  they 
cost  little  or  nothing  to  keep  after  the  first 
month  or  two.  They  are  excellent  foragers, 
and  do  not  leave  much  that  is  edible  for  any 
that  may  come  after  them.  They  are  especially 
useful  on  the  stubbles  after  harvest,  and  in 
some  parts  of  this  country  geese  are  employed 
to  do  the  greater  portion  of  the  "stubbling"  of 
the  farms.  It  is  only  neceseary  to  keep  them 
away  from  fresh  pastures,  as  they  will  nip  off 
the  young  grass  closer  than  will  sheep.  It  has 
been  stated  that  cattle  will  not  feed  upon  a 
pasturage  which  has  been  overrun  with  geese, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  general  experience. 
Where  any  one  has  waste  ground,  or  access  to 
open  lands,  geese  can  be  kept  for  a  mere  noth- 
ing, and  as  they  bring  a  good  price  during  the 

.  later  months  of  the  year,  they  are  indeed  profit- 
able fowls.  They  do  not  ramble  as  far  as  do 
ducks,  nor  eat  the  garbage  which  those  birds 

-delight  in,  but  when  kept  in  quantities  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  some  one  to  watch  them.  They 
require  to  be  dryly  housed,  and  if  provided 
with  plenty  of  litter,either  fresh  straw  or  leaves 

■they  will  supply  a  splendid  manure.  They  do 
not  absolutely  require  a  pond,  but  are  all  the 
better  for  it,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  vegeta- 
ble food,  which  is  their  staple  diet,  comes  wrong 
to  them. 

Toulouse  geese,  or  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  "grey  geese,"  are  preferred  by  many  to 
the  Embden,  or  white  goose,  and  of  the  two 
varieties  they  are  the  stronger,  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them, 
"both  being  rapid  growers,  fleshy  and  of  a  large 
size.  For  early  killing,  the  Embden  are  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  Toulouse  does  not  lay  on  its 
fiesh  until  farther  advanced.  On  this  point  a 
goose  breeder  recently  said  :  "Toulouse  gos- 
lings grow  bone  very  fast,  and  beiug  loose  in 
skin  they  soon  fill  the  eye  and  the  exhibition 
pen,  But  they  are  very  deceptive  weighers 
when  young  and  raw;  even  under  favorable 
circumstances  many  strains  of  them  will  not 
-gather  flesh  and  fat  until  fully  matured,  when 
they  can  then  be  fed  to  an  enormous  size  and 
.weight,unsurpassed  or  unequalled  by  any  other 
variety ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  so  well  adapted 
►for  early  maturity,  and  are  seldom  fit  for  the 
table  before  Christmas,  previous  to  which  they 
dress  very  loose  and  blue  in  appearance,  and 
are  quite  out  of  season  as  green  or  Michaelmas 
geese.  Used,  however,  as  a  cross  with  any 
other  variety  of  geese,  they  produce,  mature 
and  fatten  very  rapidly."  Both  male  and 
female  should  be  very  massive  in  all  propor- 
tions, with  deep,  perfectly  divided  double 
breast  touching  the  ground  and  extending  well 
in  frout  of  legs.  This  gives  the  bird,  when 
standing  at  ease,  a  square  appearance,  but  it 
is  capable  of  raising  its  body  to  a  majestic 
height  and  presenting  a  bold  front;  the  head 
.and  bill  are  very  strong,  joining  with  a  uniform 
i  curve  which  gives  the  head  a  pleasing  and' 
uniform  expression ;  the  throat  is  "dewlapt,' 
r.the  color  of  bill  and  feet  is  dark  orange;  the 
head,  neck,  back  and  thighs,  a  dark  shaded 
brown  gray,  the  outer  edge  of  each  feather 
•  distinctly  and  boldly  laced  with  a  very  light, 
almost  white,  shade  of  gray ;  the  breast  is  of 
the  same  color,  but  descending  evenly  lighter 
beyond  the  legs,  from  which  to  the  tail  is  per- 
fectly white,  presenting  an  attractive  contrast. 
The  gray  feathers  on  the  thighs  should  form  a 
perfect  three-quarter  circle;  tail  white,  with 
'broad  gray  band  across  center  of  top ;  wing 
flights  very  dark  shaded  self-colored  gray.  The 
Toulouse  breed  very  truly,  are  very  uniform  in 
color,  the  male  and  female  being  alike.  These 
-geese  are  as  a  rule  non-sitters,  in  which  re- 
spect they  are  distinctly  different  from  the 
Embden  and  wonderfully  good  layers.  As  a 
rule  there  is  uot  much  trouble  with  the  goslings 
which  hatch  out  and  thrive  well.  The  weight 
attained  by  Toulouse  is  often  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  at  Birmingham  specimens  have  been 
exhibited  scaling  over  thirty-five  pounds. 
Young  birds  at  twenty-five  pounds  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  the  best  breeders  and 
feeders  produce  numbers  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds.  As  already  stated  ic  is  somewhat  slow 
in  filling  out  as  compared  with  the  Embden. 

The  other  princiual  variety  of  the  goose  is  the 
Embden,  which  is"  entirely  white  in  plumage, 
with  a  flesh-colored  bill  and  orange-colored  legs 
and  feet.  It  is  not  so  squat  in  appearance  as 
the  Toulouse,  and  has  a  somewhat  more  erect 
appearance,  but  in  other  particulars,  such  as 
shape,the  two  varieties  are  very  similar  indeed. 
In  consequence  of  the  color  of  the  plumage,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  the  Embden  more  water 
than  is  needed  for  the  Toulouse,  but  with  this 
exception  the  methods  of  management  and  of 
rearing  are  identical.  The  white  goose  does 
not  usually  attain  the  same  weight  as  the  gray 
by  several  pounds,  and  this  is  a  decided  disad- 
vantage except  for  early  stock,  as  then  the 
Embden  can  claim  the  first  place,  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  Toulouse.  Still  many  Embdens 
have  attained  great  weights,  and  pairs  have 
occasionally  been  exhibited  at  Birmingham, 
weighing  nearly  sixty  pounds.  This  variety 
takes  its  name  from  Embden,  a  Hanoverian 
town  in  Germany,  in  the  district  around  which 
:iarse  numbers  of  white   geese  are  bred  and 


reared.  The  best  of  the  English  birds  originally 
came  from  Holland,  which  has  thus  been  the 
country  whence  we  have  derived  several  va- 
rieties of  poultry.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  the  feathers  of  the  Embden  are  more  valu- 
able than  those  of  the  Toulouse,  being  pure 
white,  and  where  there  are  enough  birds  bred 
to  make  the  feathers  a  consideration,  this  is 
one  of  the  points  to  be  considered.  The  flesh  is 
about  equal  in  quality  in  both  breeds. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Special. 

This  is  book  No.  4,— on  Diseases.  In  order 
however,  to  make  it  more  valuable,  we  have  in- 
cluded many  other  subjects.  We  will  state  that 
we  have  simply  gone  back  to  our  old  numbers 
and  "put  the  best  of  them  together,"  using  the 
plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  hence  the  name  of  Poultry  Keeper 
Special.  It  contains  32  pages  the  size  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  price  25  cents,  but  for  60 
cents  we  send  vk  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year.  The  following  are  the 
contents. 

Poultry  Houses—  Munger's  Poultry  House 
Smith's,  Pritchard's,  Lawrence's,  Burr's,  Ham- 
ill's,  Colburn's,  Richard's,  Wilson's,  Misses 
Williams  &  Molineaux's,  and  others,  illustrated. 
Brooders.— Spangler's  Brooder,  Harper's,  En- 
gle's,  Hosford's,  Lincoln's,  Tank  Brooder,  Hark- 
ing Punch,  illustrated,  Portable  Nest  Rack,  a 
cheap  Drinking  Fountain,  a  lamp  Incubator 
Heater,  a  novel  Movable  Fence. 

Diseases  of  Poultry.— Two  full  pages  devoted 
to  Soup,  with  directions  for  making  roup  pills, 
with  27  different  remedies  from  our  readers,  as 
well  as  the  homeopathic  method.  Cholera.— 
Two  pages  devoted  to  cholera,  giving  all  the  de- 
tails of  symptoms,  numerous  remedies  and 
more  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  book 
published.  Gapes—  Nearly  two  pages  to  gapes, 
with  all  the  best  remedies.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound, Feather-pulling,BumbleFoot,Laying  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  Worms  in  the  Flesh,  Scabby  Legs 
with  details  for  treating  each.  Lice—  Symptoms 
of  lice  on  fowls, causes  of  lice,  what  to  do  for  Lice, 
the  dust-bath,  suggestions  from  readers.  Hon 
to  make  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  with 
every  part  described  and  illustrated.  This  is 
alone  worth  $5,  as  hundreds  of  the  incubators 
are  in  use,  any  person  can  make  one,  The 
Great  Broiler  Farms  at  Hammonton,  iV.  J., 
with  the  brooders  and  heating  arrangements, 
described  and  illustrated.  How  to  Caponize, 
with  illustrations  from  photographs,  showing 
the  whole  operation.  How  to  Preserve  Eggs.- 
The  so-called  Havana  Process,  Sulphur  Process, 
Scientific  American  Process, Messenger  Process, 
Globe  Process,  Ledger  Process,  Birmingham 
Process,  Mrs.  Moore's  Celebrated  Process, 
Lime  Process,  Gelatine  Process,  Boracic  Acid 
Process,  Salicylic  Acid  Process,  Water  Glass 
Process,  Wax  Process,  Australian  Process, 
the  French  Process,  with  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er's hints  for  selecting  eggs  for  the  purpose. 
How  to  Manage  the  Young  Chicks,  showing 
mode  of  feeding,  ratio  of  growth,  cost,  etc. 
Prices  of  Broilers,  Fowls,  Eggs,  Ducks,  Turkeys 
for  the  year  1886,  giving  the  rise  and  fall  for 
nearly  every  week,  from  Feb.  27th  to  Dec.  10th. 
Whitewash  that  Slicks,  a  good  recipe.  Hoivto 
Ship  Poultry.— Picking,  packing,  frozen  poul- 
try, live  poultry,  spring  chickens,  eggs,  etc. 
Testing  Eggs,  illustrated,  and  fully  explained. 
Hatching  Ducks  and  Chicks  for  il/art-ef,Rankm 
and  Damon's  method.  An  Egg  Turner,  illus- 
trated. The  Cheapest  Poultry  House  that  can 
be  Built,  Harris'  method.  The  Big  Egg  Farm 
at  Sadsburyville,  Pa.,  showing  how  600  hensmay 
be  kept  with  profit.  CondensedCorrespondence, 
and  other  valuable  information. 

The  above  is  illustrated  with  over  sixty  cuts. 
Everything  is  made  as  plain  as  possible.  There 
is  no  book  published  that  gives  one-half  as  much 
practical  information.  Every  poultry  man  should 
have  it.  When  you  subscribe  or  renew,  send 
60  cents,  and  get  this  valuable  book,  and  also 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  year. 


Hen  Manure. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Ploughman: 
There  is  no  manure  that  warms  up  the  ground 
where  the  mauure  is  placed,  and  also  holds  its 
strength  and  goodness  so  long  and  also  forces 
vegetables  so  as  to  be  five  or  ten  days  earlier, 
than  hen  manure,  and  to  have  vegetables  to  be 
ready  for  the  early  market  when  vegetables 
are;scarce  and  they  command  larger  and  better 
prices  than  when  the  market  is  over-supplied 
with  them.  But  hen  manure  or  hen  compost  is 
what  will  do  the  business. 

If  it  requires  five  times  as  much  barnyard 
manure  to  accomplish  the  same  results  that  one 
load  of  hen  manure  will,  then  the  cost  of  com- 
posting the  barnyard  manure  must  be  five 
times  as  much,  and  not  only  that  but  in  order 
to  have  barnyard  manure  in  good  condition  or 
well  pulverized  It  is  necessary  to  pitch  or  fork 


it  over  two  or  three  times,  but  witli  hen  manure 
it  is  composted  by  the  hens,  and  all  these 
things  must  be  taken  in  consideration. 

Several  careful  analyses  of  pure  hen  manure 
give  of  the  three  most  important  plant  food  ele- 
ments. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  2.43  per  cent 

Potash,  2.26  per  cent 

Nitrogen  as  ammonia,  an  organic 'matter, 

3.25  per  cent 

As  is  well  known  the  manure  of  birds  is  val- 
uable, from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  urates 
and  other  highly  nitrogenous  substances  which 
in  other  animals  pass  away  with  the  urine.  But 
hen  manure  is  superior  to  ordinary  barnyard 
manure,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  three 
most  valuable  elements  in  a  ton  of  hen  manure, 
and  a  ton  of  well  rotted  barn  manure: 

BARN  MANURE.  HEN  MANURE. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  6  48.60 
Potash,  10  41.00 

Nitrogen,  11  67.00 

Thus  400  pounds  of  pure  hen  manure  contains 
nearly  as  much  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  ni- 
trogen as  are  contained  in  a  ton  of  common 
barnyard  manure.  We  believe  that  hen  manure 
properly  saved  will  prove  cheaper  when  used 
on  such  growing  crops  than  any  fertilizer  that 
the  farmer  can  save  or  buy.  With  melons  and 
garden  vegetables  we  have  obtained  the  best 
results  from  hen  manure. 


Characteristic  of  the  True  Langshans. 

Noticing  that  some  people  entertain  the  old 
idea  that  Black  Cochins  and  Langshans  are 
alike.  I  give  the  accompanying  sketches  for 
comparison,  and  hope  they  will  now  see  some 
of  the  differing  characteristics  of  the  two  va- 
rieties. 

Remember,  I  am  considering  the  two  breeds 
as  they  stand  in  their  purity— not  the  so-called 
Langshans  or  Black  Cochins,  which  are  a  mix- 
ture ot  both,  without  which  there  would  have 
beeu  much  less  of  this  confusion,  and  there  are 
many  Black  Cochins  which  have  an  infusion  of 
Langshan  blood  in  them  to  produce  the  long- 
sought-for  lustre  of  plumage,  which  without 
the  Langshan  blood  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  obtain.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  pure  Langshan  plumage  retains  its  lustre 
long  after  the  pure  Black  Cochin  has  turned 
rusty  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Another  differ- 
ence of  plumage  is  that  the  Langshans, although 
being  long  and  abundant,  is  not  excessively 
fluffy  like  that  of  the  Black  Cochins,  but  of  that 
closeness  which  characterizes  the  plumage  of 
the  Light  Brahmas. 

The  color  of  shank  and  skin  is  another  great 
difference.  The  shanks  of  the  Black  Cochin  are 
yellowish  and  black,  their  skin  is  yellow,  and 
they  have  yellow-bottomed  feet.  The  Cochin's 
leg  and  toe  feathering  is  very  heavy,  covering 
the  middle  as  well  as  outer  toes,  while  that  of 
the  Langshan  covers  only  the  outer  toes. 

As  to  shape  and  carriage  I  would  again  refer 
to  the  sketch  as  representing  pure,  well-bred 
specimens.  The  Langshan  can  be,  and  often  is 
bred  with  a  much  shorter  back  and  fuller  tail. 
The  carriage  of  the  Langshan  is  proud  and  ac- 
tive, that  of  the  Black  Cochin  much  less  spir- 
ited. The  head  of  Langshan  rather  small  for 
size  of  body,  shoi  t,'with  a  comb,  medium-sized, 
well  up  in  front,  and  archly  shaped.  The  head 
of  the  Cochin  rather  large  and  longer  than  that 
of  the  Langshan,  not  so  arched  over  the  eye, 
and  the  comb  smaller,  low  in  front,  and  rather 
straight  on  top  of  the  serations.  The  backs  are 
obviously  different:  the  LangshansJ  very  short 
and  concave,  the  back  of  the  Cochin  of  medium 
length,  with  a  very  large,  fully  feathered  sad- 
dle. Thefluff  of  the  Cochin  extremely  full,  that 
of  the  Langshan  moderate  and  quite  close.  The 
wings  of  the  Langshan  are  inclined  a  little 
downward  at  the  points,  in  rather  a  strutting 
fashion,  ana  are  quite  prominent  at  the  shoul- 
ders ;  those  of  the  Cochins  small  and  much  hid 
den  by  the  fluffy  plumage  of  the  cushion- 
and  fluff.  The  breast  of  the  Langhan  is  fuller, 
deeper,  and  carried  further  forward  than  in 
the  Cochin.  The  Langshan  is  very  heavily 
meated  on  the  breast,  with  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  offal.  (I  never  heard  of  a  pure 
Langshan  which  became  so  fat  internally  as  to 
"break  down  behind,"  although  the  Cochin  is 
very  often  troubled  in  this  way.) 

The  Langshan's  thigh  joint  is  very  heavily 
meated,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  them 
to  carry  their  large  bodies  gracefully.  The 
Cochin's  carriage,  however,  being  so  short- 
legged,  is  somewhat  clumsy.  They  also  differ 
very  much  in  bone,  the  Langshan  being  small- 
boned,  while  the  Black  Cochin  is  large-boned 
with  thick,  heavy  limbs. 

I  would  say  to  those  wishing  to  make  the 
comparison,  that  if  they  can  find  full-blooded 
specimens  of  both  varieties,  they  will  have  no 
trouble  in  seeing  the  difference.  There  is  also 
another  cross-breed,  which  is  easy  to  detect  as 
the  Cochin  cross ;  these  are  the  Black  Java 
crossed  birds.  The  difference  is  in  the  back, 
which  is  too  long;  the  tail,  which  is  too  closely 
carried,  not  so  fan-shaped  or  so  widespread  at 
the  base;  the  body  not  nearly  so  deep, 
and  the  feet,  on  which  the  black  runs 
around  too  far  under  the  toes,  not  showing  a 
clear-bottomed  pink  foot. 
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will  give  a  greater  insight  into  the  business 
than  all  the  books  ever  written,  from  the  fact 
that  no  writer  can  anticipate  the  difficulties  to 
be  met.  No  two  farms  are  alike,  no  two  men 
are  alike,  and  no  two  hens  are  alike. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  with  large 
numbers.  Commence  with  a  small  flock  and 
gradually  increase.  Raise  all  your  stock,  and 
never  buy  a  bird  to  bring  into  your  yards,  as  by 
so  doing  you  may  bring  vermin  and  disease 
with  it.  Use  the  pure  breeds  and  make  a  close 
study  of  its  characteristics,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  keep  large  numbers  until  you  have  a  suffi- 
cient capital  to  tide  you  over  all  difficulties  that 
may  be  anticipated.  "  Be  sure  you  are  right  and 
then  go  ahead. 

HOW  MANY  HENS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  how  many  hens 
should  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  land.  Much  de- 
pends on  how  many  the  party  desires  to  keep. 
Some  people  prefer  to  crowd  as  many  as  possi- 
ble together  while  others  prefer  a  range.  The 
profit  does  not  always  depend  on  the  number  of 
hens  but  on  the  manner  in  which  the  hens  are 
kept.  It  often  happens  that  the  larger  the 
number  the  smaller  the  profit,  due  to  the  en- 
deavor to  get  too  much  out  of  less  space.  It  is 
an  old  rule  that  100  hens  should  be  kept  on  one 
acre  of  land,  but  this  applies  to  a  range.  The 
keeping  of  100  hens  in  a  single  flock  has  never 
given  satisfactory  results.  So  large  a  number 
together  becomes  a  crowd.  They  are  in  eaeh 
other's  way  and  entail  a  great  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. It  is  the  competition  of  a  community, 
the  stronger  oppressing  the  weak, and  the  whole 
gradually  becoming  unprofitable.  We. doubt  if 
any  one  can  go  out  among  a  lo^of  100  hens  and 
feed  them  in  a  manner  so  that  all  will  secure  a 
share.  If  anyone  wishes  to  try  an  experiment, 
let  him  take  a  supply  of  feed  and  attempt  to 
place  before  100  hens  so  that  each  will  secure  a 
fair  share,  none  more  than  their  share  and 
none  less.  The  attempt  will  be  a  failure  every 
time. 


smaller  houses,  but— and  here  a  "big  but" 
comes  in— and  that  is  the  long  house  will  be 
more  expensive.  "We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that,  when  endeavoring  to  solve  one  prob- 
lem another  is  in  the  way,  and  then  in  con- 
sidering how  best  to  arrange  for  100  hens  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  the  size  of  the  pocket  book  is  a 
factor  that  enters  laruely  into  the  matter  of 
making  estimates.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  ex- 
pense. Another  point  is  that  before  estimating 
for  one  acre  try  a  small  plot,  with  a  few  hens 
only,  and  practice  for  a  year,  gradually  en- 
larging operations.  Necessity  will  then  teach 
you  the  right  time,  the  proper  way,  and  how 
best  to  proceed  in  every  department.  A  method 
that  gives  success  to  your  neighbor  may  not.  be- 
the  best  for  you.  There  are  hundreds  6f  minor 
details  and  conditions  that  pertain  to  operations 
at  one  place,  but  which  are  inapplicable  else- 
where, and  you  cannot  be  enlightened  by  any- 
one. No  man  knows  your  condition,  your  cir- 
cumstances, or  your  desires,  but  yourself.  It  is- 
better  to  try  to  keep  100  hens  on  an  acre  than 
200,  for  the  larger  the  number  on  a  given  area 
the  greater  the  difficulties. 

In  the  above  is  shown  the  difficulties  as  well 
as  any  advantages.  With  a  small  flock  of  a 
dozen  the  scraps  from  the  table  help  out,  and 
the  labor  is  not  estimated.  With  a  large  num- 
ber comes  many  expenses.  The  test  advice  in 
the  above  is  that  one  begin  at  the  bottom,  and 
learn  so  that  by  gradually  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  hens  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  gradual, 
increase  of  knoicledge.  While  the  Poultry' 
Keeper  strongly  believes  that  poultry  pays  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  on  the  farm,  yet  it  is  also- 
our  duty  to  protect  the  inexperienced,  and  pre- 
vent our  readers  from  incurring  loss  through 
great  risks. 


Diseases  of  the  Limb. 


Large  Poultry  Farms. 

There  are  difficulties  met  with  in  managing  a 
large  number  that  cannot  be  conceived  of  until 
one  undertakes  such  work.  Below  we  give  a 
few  facts,  and  as  the  American  Rural  Home 
observes,  the  number  of  very  large  poultry 
farms  does  not  exceed  a  dozen.  From  that 
journal  we  present  the  following: 

LABOR  LEFT  OUT. 

One  item  in  the  account  is  nearly  always  left 
out  of  the  records  of  a  small  flock  for  a  year, 
and  that  is— labor.  When  we  read  of  some  one 
cleariug  as  much  as  three  dollars  from  each  hen 
in  a  flock  of  one  dozen,  shown  truthfully  by  the 
figures,  in  the  display  of  the  cost  of  the  food  and 
the  receipts  from  eggs  and  poultry  sold,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  family,  there  is  that  little,  uninten- 
tional omission  of  labor.  True,  the  labor  did  not 
really  cost  anything.  The  wife, or  one  of  the  boys, 
or  even  the  youngest  child,  would  throw  out  the 
feed,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  boy  cleaned  out 
the  poultry  house.  All  the  details  took  but  little 
time,  were  performed  at  odd  periods,  and  could 
not  be  estimated,  but  all  the  same  there  were 
some  work  to  do,  no  matter  how  insignificant, 
and  it  had  to  be  done,  and  was  performed.  If 
it  could  have  been  estimated  and  charged  in 
the  account,  it  would  have  had  a  marvelous 
effect  on  the  profits. 

NOT  FED  FROM  A  SPOON. 

It  «s  different  with  a  large  number.  Odd 
times  and  an  occasional  supervision  by  the  wife 
and  family  will  not  answer,  and  the  table  scraps 
so  potent  with  a  small  flock,  cut  a  sorry  figure 
with  large  numbers.  Hard  work  and  plenty  of 
it,  from  early  morn  until  late,  is  an  essential  ad- 
junct to  success,  and  the  larger  tne  number  the 
more  difficult  the  management.  With  a  few  hens 
it  is  easy  to  pick  up  one  that  is  ailing,  carry  her 
into  the  house  and  "treat  her  as  one  of  the 
family,"  giving  her  a  dose  of  medicine  from  a 
spoon,  but  in  a  thousand  hens,  and  the  corres- 
ponding number  of  sick  ones,  compared  with  a 
small  flock,  treatment  of  diseases  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter,  as  it  might  require  a  week  to 
handle  each  sick  hen  in  a  large  number. 

"WHAT  IS  LOST  IN  A  LOT. 

The  individuality  of  each  hen  is  lost  in  a  large 
number.  With  a  small  flock  each  hen  is  known. 
Betsy  is  a  good  mother  and  fights  the  cat.  'J  opsy 
layed  more  eggs  than  any  hen  in  the  flock. 
Nina  flies  over  the  fence.  Silvertop  lays  a  large 
egg.  Each  has  her  traits  and  every  one  is  • 
known.  Should  one  of  them  refuse  grain  or 
droop  in  the  slightest  manner,  it  is  quickly 
noticed.  But  in  the  large  number,  Betsy  and 
Topsy  and  Nina  and  Silvertop  are  lost  in  the 
great  whole,  and  are  simply  a  portion  of  the 
large  unknown  quantity.  Diseases,  drawbacks 
and  merits  must  be  discovered.  There  is  no  in- 
dividuality. The  large  number  to  be  managed 
calls  for  operations  oil  the  wholesale. 

"WHEN  PROSPECTIVE  PROFITS  VANISH. 

Disease  may  be  lurking  in  disguise  in  a  large 
flock.  One  hen  gets  the  roup,  and  it  is  not  dis- 
covered until  too  late  to  prevent  its  spread.  Or 
some  other  contagious  disease  may  put  in  an 
appearance.  It  soon  affects  the  whole  flock. 
There  is  no  way  to  treat  so  large  a  number  with 
medicine.  The  patients  cannot  be  handled  in- 
dividually. They  die  off  in  scores,  and  the 
number  is  soon  largely  reduced.  There  is  a 
heavy  loss,  and  the  whole  season's  prospects 
are  ruined.  This  would  not  have  happened 
with  a  small  flock,  for  each  hen  is  then  known. 
She  retains  her  individuality.  Prospective  pro- 
fits from  large  numbers  must  be  balanced  with 
prospective  losses  by  wholesale. 

"WHAT  THE  "KNOW  HOW"  IS  WORTH. 

No  man  has  ever  succeeded  with  poultry  who 
depended  on  hired  help.  Ordinary  cheap  help, 
without  experience  and  intelligence,  will  surely 
cause  failure.  One  capable  of  managing  a 
thousand  hens  could  not  be  secured  for  less  than 
a  salary  of  $1,000.  The"know  how"  is  the  essen- 
tial part,  and  it  must  accompany  the  labor. 
Success  can  only  be  attained  when  the 
poultryman  does  his  own  work,  any  cheap 
labor  employed  to  be  simply  an  assist- 
ance rendered  under  the  poultryman's  super- 
vision. The  number  of  failures  on  the  part  of 
wealthy  persons  who  have  become  interested  in 
poultry,  erected  elaborate  poultry  houses,  and 
"hired  a  man"  to  attend  to  the  work,  are  legion 
and  yet  they  are  ready  to  exclaim  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  poultry  business. 

LEARN  TO  SUCCEED. 

Can  large  flocks  be  kept  profitably?  Yes— if 
rightly  managed.  Just  how  to  rightly  manage, 
however  depends  on  the  experience  of  the 
manager'.  The  climate,  the  breeds,  the  kind  of 
poultry  house,  the  soil,  the  feed,  are  all  factors 
to  be  considered.  To  attempt  to  explain  how 
to  rightly  manage  would  mean  to  write  a  book. 
A  hundred  details  are  to  be  mentioned  that,  de- 
pend on  the  conditions  of  climate,  etc.  The 
only  way  to  succeed  is  to  be  willing  to  learn. 
Do  not  expect  too  much  the  first  year.  One 
year's  practical  experience  in  the  poultry  '.yard 


DIVIDE  THE  FLOCKS. 

If  the  flock  of  100  hens  is  divided  into  four 
flocks,  each  containing  twenty-five  hens,  the 
matter  of  feeding  becomes  easier.  This  allows 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  each  flock,  or  (allowing 
for  passage  ways)  a  space  100x100  feet  to  each 
flock.  If  this  space  be  now  divided  so  as  to  al- 
low each  flock  two  yards,  or  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  to  each  yard,  (about  150x100  feet)  the  hens 
can  be  kept  in  one  yard,  while  something  green 
is  growing  in  the  other,  and  as  the  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  will  be  given  up  to  only  the  twentv-ftve 
hens,  they  will  have  ample  space  and  plenty  of 
room. 

THE  YARDS. 

But  the  arrangement  of  the  yards  depends  on 
how  the  poultry  houses  are  arranged.  Many 
persons  frequently  write  and  ask  for  plans  of  a 
poultry  house.  There  are  no  plans  that  can  be 
sent.  The  plans  depend  on  what  you  wish  to 
do.  One  might  as  well  ask  for  plans  of  a  dwell- 
ing house.  It  is  not  one  time  in  a  hundred  that 
two  men  will  build  dwelling  houses  alike.  Their 
families  are  not  alike  and  their  requirements 
are  not  alike.  It  is  the  same  with  poultry 
houses.  No  two  persons  have  the  same  prefer- 
ences. WhenlOOhens  are  divided  into  four 
flocks  for  one  acre,  we  believe  the  right,  way  is 
to  give  each  flock  of  twenty-five  a  separate  house 
front  the  others,  thus  making  four  houses,  and 
a  house  10x20  feet  is  not  too  large  for  twenty- 
five  hens,  but  where  to  place  the  four  houses  de- 
pends on  how  your  "land  lays,"  how  it  rolls, how 
watered,  and  how  you  want  your  yards.  In 
other  words,  your  farm  may  not  be  like  any 
other  farm,  and  no  person  at  a  distance  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  you  any  advice. 

THE  LONG  HOUSE  PLAN. 

There  is  another  plan  called  the  "long  house 
plan,"  in  which  a  house  200  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide  is  built  across  the  centre  of  the  acre 
lot.  This  gives  yards  100  feet  long  on  each  side 
of  the  house,  and  gives  twenty  apartments, 
each  10x10  feet.  The  yards,  both  in  front  and 
rear,  would  be  10x100  feet,  and  as  each  house  is 
made  to  hold  fifteen  fowls,  it  allows  of  300  hens 
per  acre,  and  with  changeable  yards.  This  plan 
brings  all  the  birds  under  one  roof,  and  the 
house  may  be  larger  or  wider,  or  of  any  desired 
plan.  It  does  not  permit  ofsuch  excellent  yards 
as  the  four-house  plan,  but  as  both  plans  have 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages  we  find  the 
house  and  yrrds  arrangement  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  always  stare  us  in  the  face.  If  the 
apartments  are  10x20  feet  instead  of  10x10  feet, 
we  allow  more  room  in  the  house  and  make  the 
yards  20x100  feet,  thus  doubling  the  space  in 
every  department,  which  will  be  excellent,  but 
— and  hear  the  "buts"  come  in— we  will  onlv 
have  150  hens  to  the  acre,  instead  of  300.  Hap- 
pily, we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  the  150  hens 
with  plenty  of  room,  will  give  a  greater  profit 
in  a  year  than  300  with  less  accommodation. 
Why  cannot  the  long  house  be  built  for  the  one- 
eighth  acre  lots  instead  of  the  four  separate 
houses,  may  be  asked.  Well,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  200  feet  house  from  being  built 
for  it  will  probably  be  as  convenient  as  the  four 


Many  diseases  of  the  limbs  are  due  to  internal 
causes,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  context, 
and  others  are  symptomatic  of  affections  which 
are  treated  under  other  heads.  But  there  are 
those  in  which  the  limbs  are  only  affected. 

Leg  Weakness—  Young  chickens  are  espec- 
ially liable  to  this  affection,  and  a  too  rapid 
growth  of  the  body,  an  inherent  weakness,  or 
the  want  of  proper  bone  forming  materials  in 
the  food  may  all  be  the  root  cause.  To  avoid 
this  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  give  bone  meal  to 
chicks,  for  that  material,  if  of  the  right  kind,, 
contains  elements  in  which  smite  soils  are  de- 
ficient, and  which  at  e  not  available  when  birds 
are  reared  in  confinement.  Rice.  Indian  com. 
and  similar  foods  are  objectionable  if  used 
alone,  and  in  fact  Indian  corn  should  not  be 
used  at  all.  A  good  tonic  is  needed,  of  which 
many  are  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  the  circula- 
tion may  be  increased  by  rubbing  the  legs  well-1 
with  turpentine.  Lime'  should  always'  be  at 
hand. 

Cramp—  Early  chickens  often  suffer  from 
this  complaint,  the  toes  being  drawn  together, 
instead  of  spread  out  in  the  proper  manner. 
Dampness  and  want  of  exercise  are  the  cause 
and  also  weakness.  To  remedy  this  the  place 
where  the  birds  are  kept  must  be  dry,  and  they 
must  be  encouraged  to  work  for  their  food. 
Give  internal  tonics,  and  after  bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  rub  them  well  witlt  turpentine; 
then  encase  them  in  flannel  moistened  with  the 
same  fluid,  and  place  near  a  fire. 

Rheumatism.— Other  birds,  more  especially  of 
the  heavier  and  five-toed  varieties,  sometimes, 
suffer  from  this  complaint,  those  birds  kept 
on  very  damp  soils  especially  so.  Of  course 
there  is  some  taint  in  the  blood  that  must  be 
eradicated.  A  good  aperient  twice  a  week  is 
helpful,  and  sulphur  should  be  mixed  with  the 
food.  The  legs  should  be  rubbed  well  every 
day  witlt  camphorated  oil.  and  three  or  four 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potash  should  sbe  administ- 
ered daily.  To  reduce  the  inflammation  doses 
of  aconite  may  be  given,  and  the  food  should  be 
rather  stimulating. 

Rumble  Foot.— The  five-toed  variety  are  sub- 
ject to  this  complaint :  which  is  a  swelling  on 
the  ball  of  the  foot,  either  in  the  form  of  an  ab- 
scess or  a  corn.  If  the  former,  it  must  be 
punctured;  if  the  latter,  cut  out.  The  place 
should  be  dressed  daily  until  healed,  and  tin- 
bird  kept  on  soft  straw  or  hay.  In  other  breeds 
than  these  named,  the  same  result  is  met  with 
due  either  to  the  injury  of  the  foot,  or  flying 
down  from  too  high  a  perch. 

Scfdy  Legs.— Ol  this  there  are  two  forms,  one 
due  to  the  oily  secretion,  which  causes  a  dry- 
ness of  the  scales,  and  the  other  to  the  presence 
of  a  parasite.  There  are  various  ointments  sold 
for  this  trouble  that  are  very  efficacious.  Or 
these  can  be  made.  For  the  first  named  vase- 
line and  zinc  ointment  applied  daily  will  effect 
a  cure,  and  for  the  latter  or  parasitic  form, wash 
the  legs  daily,  scrubbing  them  with  a  hand  nail- 
brush, and  apply  sulphur  ointment.  So  treated., 
this  disease  is  easy  of  cure.— Country  Gentle- 
man. 
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Forcing  Hens  to  Lay. 

When  the  hens  begin  to  lay  the  first  thought 
■  of  many  a  poultry  keeper  is  how  to  force  them 
to  lay  without  ceasing,  aud  as  eggs  cannot  be 
produced  from  nothing,  the  poultryman  con- 
cludes that  the  more  food  the  more  eggs;  but 
that  is  just  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  are 
wrecked,  for  the  forcing  process  does'  not  limit 
its  operations  in  any  one  direction.  In  forcing 
the  hen  for  eggs  she  is  forced  to  do  many  other 
things  which  we  do  not  want  her  to  do.  She 
may  be  forced  to  become  too  fat  or  diseased,  or 
to  be  utterly  worthless  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. Her  capacity  is  limited,  and  when  she  is 
forced  to  go  beyond  that  capacity  she  breaks 
down  entirely. 

No  hen  can  be  forced  to  lay  eggs.  Nature 
gives  her  a  certain  period  of  time  during  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  developed.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  supply  her  with  the  needed  elements  for  this 
purpose,  and  any  surplus  bestowed  will  only  be 
a  waste,  for  if  she  cannot  divert  the  materials  to 
production  of  eggs,  she  will  either  void  them  or 
.  lay  them  up  in  the  storehouses  of  her  body  as 
fat,  and  will  then  become  utterly  unfitted  to 
thoroughly  perform  her  functions  as  a  producer 
of  eggs. 

There  are  divers  methods  by  which  people 
attempt  to  force  the  hen  to  lay.  One  will  put 
red  pepper  in  their  food  to  stimulate  them,  not 
being  aware  that  red  pepper  has  no  more  in- 
fluence on  the  generative  organs  of  the  lien 
than  so  much  sugar  or  salt,  and  the  stimulant 
effect  derived  is  really  imaginary.  In  fact  red 
pepper  is  cooling  to  a  certain  extent,  and  its 
pungency  is  but  temporary.  Another  believes 
in  putting  tonics  in  the  drinking  water,  the 
tonics  being  composed  of  nearly  all  substances, 
many  of  which  are  rank  poisons,  such  as  cop- 
peras, a  tincture  of  mix  vomica.  Even  oil  of 
vitro],  in  the  well-known  Douglass  mixture,  is 
swallowed  by  the  hens  with  the  water  they 
drink  to  assist  them  in  laying  eggs.  Yet,  when 
the  hens  succumb  to  the  effects  of  the  several 
nostrums,  they  are  condemned  as  not  being 
liardy,  or  the  difficulty  is  attributed  to  some 
disease,  which  calls  for  more  nostrums. 

If  a  hen  is  healthy  and  has  a  good  appetite, 
the  nostrums  cannot  improve  her.  Eggs  are 
not  produced  from  powders,  pills  or  solutions, 
but  from  the  food.  A  healthy  hen  is  no  subject 
for  medicines  or  tonics.  If  she  is  sick  or  droop- 
ing it  is  not  out  of  place  to  endeavor  to  assist 
her  to  recover  health  with  a  tonic,  but  as  long- 
as  her  comb  is  bright  and  red,  a.id  she  scratches 
and  works  vigorously,  enjoying  her  food  and 
laying  eggs  as  fast  as  Nature  permits,  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  tonics  will  not  benefit  her,  or 
enable  her  to  lay  another  egg  more  than  she 
■would  without  their  use,  even  if  they  do  not 
injure  her. 

It  is  useless  to  force  a  hen  in  any  manner. 
Forcing  always  makes  them  too  fat.  The  hens 
may  lay  well  for  a  short  time,  but  will  soon 
cease,  because  too  much  pushing  throws  them 
out  of  condition.  There  is  but  one  really  good 
method  of  forcing  a  hen  to  lay,  and  that  is  by 
forcing  her  to  scratch,  and  work  for  her  food. 
She  should  have  all  she  requires,  but  should 
earn  it  by  hard  work.  Let  her  seek  every  grain. 
Keep  her  busy  from  early  morn  until  night.  By 
this  method  you  will  force  her  to  have  a  good 
appetite,  force  her  to  keep  warm,  force  her  to 
throw  off  disease,  force  her  to  rest  well  on  the 
roost,  and  in  that  manner  force  her  to  lay. — 
Weekly  Press .  

Locations  for  Raising  Poultry. 


A  sandy  location  is  best,  as  it  is  dry  and  free 
from  filth.  The  rains  often  clean  off  a  sandy 
soil  by  carrying  the  impurities  downward.  A 
side  hill  the  poultry  house  on  the  south  side,  is 
best,  and  if  possible  a  shade  tree  or  two  should 
be  in  the  enclosure.  However, as  the  houses  can 
be  made  warm,  and  shade  provided  in  several 
ways,  the  side  hill  and  trees  are  not  absolutely 
essential,  but  a  dry  location  is  very  important. 
Dampness  in  the  poultry  yard  is  the  great 
assistant  of  roup,  and  should  be  avoided.  On 
heavy  clay  soil,  where  the  poultryman  must 
build  or  do  without  poultry,  a  drain,  made  of 
tile,  should  be  a  feature  of  every  yard.  There 
Is  no  cheaper  or  better  method  of  keeping  the 
fowls  in  health,  than  by  the  use  of  drain  tile 
Especially  where  the  land  is  somewhat  level. 
On  rolling  land,  covered  ditches  may  be  made, 
the  object  being  not  so  much  that  of  carrying 
off  the'  surplus  water  from  the  surface,  as  to 
"hasten  the  drying  further  down;  but  endeavor, 
£  you  can,  to'get  sandy  soil. 

A  Change  of  Food. 

Occasionally  a  mess  of  parched  oats,or  wheat, 
Ivill  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  fowls,and  some 
persons  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  prepare 
what  is  termed  an  egg  food  for  the  hens.  It  is 
done  by  parching  equal  quantities  of  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  and  grinding  the  mixture  together. 
To  every  gallon  of  the  mixture  there  is  added  a 
teaspoonful  of  red  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt,  two  of  bread  soda,  two  of  penugreek,  and 
one  of  sulphur.  A  pound  of  ground  bone  is 
then  added,  and  the  whole  intimately  mixed. 
This  food  is  moistened  with  milk  or  warm  water, 
to  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  dough,  and  fed 
three  times  a  week,  and  as  the  fowls  are  very 
fond  of  it.the  mixture  wihVbe  greedily  accepted, 


Duck  Keeping. 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  readers  of 
the  Feathered  World,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
clear  thejlact  that  ducks,  when  properly  man- 
aged, are  a  source  of  profit,  and  even  when  kept 
in  very  confined  places.  With  only  an  available 
space  of  from  eight  to  ten  square  yards,  a  pen 
of  ducks  can  be  kept  with  less  trouble,  cleaner 
and  healthier  than  a  pen  of  fowls.  There  are 
veryjmany  who  starts  keeping  ducks  lhatsocn 
give  them  up  through  some  fault  in  their  system 
of  management,  and  having  failed  to  keep  them 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  condemn  them 
and  say  that  they  are  dirty  creatures,  big  eat- 
ers, cannot  be  kept  healthy  in  confined  places, 
are  unprofitable,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  wholly 
without  foundation.  As  regards  cleanliness, 
there  is  not  any  creature  that  takes  more  time 
and  care  in  cleaning  itself.  The  duck  will  preen 
and  dress  its  feather  by  the  hour  together; 
therefore,  if  it  has  the  means  it  will  keep  itself 
clean.  They  will  live  and  thrive  upon  coarser 
and  less  costly  food  than  fowls,  and  yield  a 
greater  weight.of  egfjs.  Scraps,  potato  parings, 
and  other  waste  from  the  food  supply  of  most 
houses  is  usually  thrown  into  the  dustbin  ;  this 
cooked  and  mixed  with  middlings  (the  dressings 
from  wheaten  flour)  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  sufficient  food  for  a  pen  of  ducks.  Still  they 
should  have  some  corn  each  day.  Wh  en  keep- 
ing Aylesbury,  Pekin,  or  common  farmyard 
ducks,  1  have  always  had  more  than  eighty  eggs 
from  'each  during  the  season,  averaging  in 
weight  2'4  ounces.  Some  people  object  to  the 
flavor  of  the  eggs,  which  depends  very  much 
upon  where  the  ducks  are  kept  and  the  land  of 
food  supplied  to  them.  The  eggs  from  ducks 
supplied  with  clean  water,  sweet  and  whole 
some  food,  and  kept  on  a  smooth  hard  floor 
which  is  kept  clean,  are  entirely  different  to 
those  from  ducks  that  seek  for  food  in  muddy 
ponds  and  foul  ditches.  T  hough  my  own  ducks 
are  kept  in  rather  close  confinement,  I  have 
never  lost  one  old  or  young,  through  disease; 
and  consequently  their  state  of  health  has  never 
been  a  cause  of  anxiety  but  a  pleasure  to  con- 
template. I  will  proceed  to  show  how  they  may 
be  kept  with  little  trouble,  little  expense,  and 
great  advantage— IF.  Vale,  in  Poultry. 


A  Man's  Capacity. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  a  man  to  overtax 
himself  in  any  business.  But  we  do  not  know 
any  vocation  in  which  a  man  is  so  apt  to  over- 
estimate liis  capacity  as  in  the  chicken  business. 
The  novice  imagines  that  it  is  but  child's  play 
to  care  for  a  thousand  hens,  or  three  thousand 
broilers,  but  when  he  gets,  at  it,  he  is  apt  to 
think  he  has  an  elephant  on  his  hands.  It  will 
not  take  all  day  to  throw  down  grain,  and  let 
the  stock  go  as  they  please,  for  even  a  thousand 
hens.  But  to  do  the  work  systematically,  to 
watch  for  the  sick  ones,  to  keep  the  premises 
clean,  to  feed  carefully,  to  market,  and  ever  so 
many  chores  that  dare  not  be  hurried  over,  is  a 
big  job  with  considerably  less  than  one  thousand. 

VVe  do  not  believe  that  a  thousand  hens'  farm 
was  ever  successful,  and  the  sages  may  blow  all 
they  please.  When  once  we  must  depend  partly 
upon  hired  help,  we  may  well  expect  to  meet  a 

To  do  the  work  rightly,  three  hundred  hens 
give  steady  employment,  and  will  yield  a  better 
profit  than  one  thousand.  We  speak  partly 
from  experience  and  partly  from  Sad  experience 
of  our  neighbors. 

So  it  is  with  broilers.  A  man  has  all  he  can 
do  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  two  thousand  chicks. 
And  then  he  must  give  it  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. If  other  branches  of  the  business  are  to 
be  run  with  it,  half  that  quantity  is  all  he  should 
have  out  at  one  time. 

A  good  business  can  be  done  by  having,  say 
three  hundred  hens  and  a  thousand  broiler 
house.  He  must  hustle,  however,  to  get  through, 
but  there  will  be  excellent  pay. 

We  never  knew  of  any  man  getting  rich  in  the 
poultry  business,  but  we  have  seen  them  earning 
a  comfortable  living,  making  even  more  money 
than  big  farmers. 

Start  small  and  grow  gradually— but  when 
once  you  have  accumulated  enough  work  to  fill 
the  hours  you  have  to  devote  to  work,  stop 
short.  The  moment  you  go  beyond,  you  are 
overtaxing  yourself  and  failure  may  be  the 
result.— O.  C.  Fanner. 


Crossing  Large  and  Small  Breeds. 

The  best  plan  for  crossing,  is  to  use  birds  of 
the  same  color.  A  Brown  Leghorn  cock  and 
Partridge  Cochin  hen,  or  White  Leghorn  and 
White  Cochin  hen,  makes  an  excellent  cross. 
The  pullets  from  this  cross  may  then  be  bred  to 
a  Light  or  Dark  Brahma  cock  with  good  results. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  offspring  of  the  same 
breeds.  For  instance,  the  produce  of  a  Light 
Brahma  cock  and  AVhite  Leghorn  hen  will  have 
a  long,  heavy  body,  with  small  comb,  and  feath- 
ered legs,  while  tlie  produce  of  a  White  Leghorn 
cock  and  Light  Brahma  lien  will  be  but  little 
larger  than  a  Leghorn  hen;  have  tall  single 
combs,  slight  feathering  on  the  legs,  and  in 
nearly  all  respects  resemble  the  sire.  Hence,  in 
crossing,  remember  that  the  male  exerts  the 
stronger  influence  upon  the  offspring.  Conse- 


quently, it  makes  but  little  difference  what  kind 
of  hen  is  used ;  if  the  rooster  is  pure  bred,  the 
chicks  will  partake  strongly  of  his  character- 
istics. That  a  Plymouth  Kock  cock  running 
with  a  flock  of  common  hens  will  beget  chicks 
nearly  all  of  the  same  color,  giving  them  an  at- 
tractive and  uniform  appearance,  which  will 
add  to  their  value  when  presented  for  sale  in 
market. 


Feeding  in  Spring. 

Now  that  the  cold  season  is  over,  some  kind  of 
attention  must  be  given  the  hens  in  the  matter 
of  feeding.  Corn  is  known  to  be  the  standard 
food  on  all  farms,  but  now  is  the  time  to  change 
to.  a  lighter  diet.  Corn  may  be  given  with 
wheat  at  night,  but  a  mess  of  cooked  turnips  or 
potatoes,  thickened  with  oatmeal,  will  serve  as 
abetter  and  cheaper  food  during  the  day. 
Green  food  should  be  supplied  plentifully  to  the 
hens  that  are  confined,  and  may  consist  of  any- 
thing that  they  will  eat,  such  as  young  rye, 
chopped  cabbage,  onion  tops,  grass,  kale,  mus- 
tard or  even  finely  chopped  turnips.  The  laying 
hens  should  not  be  made  fat.  A  small  piece  of 
meat  given  to  each  lien,  three  times  a  week, 
with  milk  as  a  drink,  will  often  induce  them  to 
lay  when  other  methods  have  failed.  Do  not 
change  the  food  entirely,  but  begin  gradually  to 
accustom  them  to  the  new  diet.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  Give  a  variety,  avoid 
getting  the  hens  too  fat, and  make  tqem  scratch. 


The  Use  of  Pure  Breeds. 

But  few  persons  recognize  the  importance  of 
using  pure  breeds.  The  pure  bred  fowls,  like 
larger  stock,  are  bred  for  special  purposes,  and 
it  is  within  the  province  of  those  who  keep 
fowls  to  improve  their  flocks  in  any  direction 
they  prefer.  If  an  act've  foraging  fowl  is  de- 
sired, one  that  lays  well,  with  but  slight  inclina- 
tion to  set,  there 'is  no  superior  to  the  Leghorn. 
By  using  a  Leghorn  male  with  common  hens, 
the  characteristics  of  the  flock  may  be  changed 
in  a  single  season,  and  uniformity  secured. 
There  is  also  the  opportunity  within  reach  of  all, 
of  breeding  for  size  or  market  quality.  Any 
desired  quality  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
pure  bred  males.  Hence,  we  advise  every 
farmer  or  poultryman  to  invest  a  few  dollars 
for  a  setting  of  eggs,  in  order  to  secure  males 
for  next  season.  The  prices  asked  are  nothing, 
compared  with  the  advantages  to  be  secured, 
and  t lie  difference  between  a  good  flock  of  well 
bred  fowls  and  common  scrubs  is  the  difference 
between  profit  aud  loss.  ' 


The  American  Hen. 

The  American  hen  is  not  an  idle  bird,  by  any 
means.  If  we  were  to  select  an  emblem  of 
industry,  it  wouldn't  be  the  "little  busy  bee" 
that  lies  inactive  about  one-half  the  year,  but 
we  would  choose  the  American  hen.  She's 
nearly  always  busy— it  she  isn't  laying  eggs 
you  will  find  her  scratching  up  the  peas,  or 
otherwise  making  it  interesting  for  the  garden 
sass.  The  hens  of  this  vicinity  like  its  people, 
are  an  unusually  industrious  clsss.  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  furnished  us  by  B.  H.  Marsh  will 
show : 

"From  April  1st,  1890,  to  October,  1890,  lie 
shipped  128,000  dozen  eggs,  for  which  the 
average  price  was  a  fraction  less  than  sixteen 
cents  per  dozen,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  for  them  $20,000.  From  October  13th,  to 
Ja.iuary  5th,  Mr.  Marsh  also  purchased  here 
3L0CJ pounds  of  chickens  and  16,000  of  turkeys, 
for  which  $3,640  was  paid.  This  does  not  include 
shipments  made  by  other  parties  in  a  smaller 
way. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  poultry,  which  by 
some  is  considered  "small  potatoes,"  plays  no 
small  part  in  the  value  of  farm  produce 
marketed.  Nothing  pays  a  farmer  better  than 
a  good  well-cared  for  flock  of  hens.— Ex. 


Weights  of  Pure  Bred  Poultry. 


A  Bronze  turkey  can  be  made  to  attain  the 
weight  of  forty  "pounds,  a  goose  twenty-five 
pounds,  a  cock  fifteen  pounds  and  a  duck  ten 
pounds.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
weights  are  common,  but  they  have  been 
reached.  We  saw  a  pair  of  turkeys  at  the  New 
York  Poultry  Show  that  weighed  sixty  pounds, 
the  hen,  of  course,  being  lighter  than  the  gobler 
in  weight.  A  goose  weighed  t  wenty-six  pounds, 
and  a  duck  nine  pounds.  If  such  weights  are 
possible,  all  should  strive  to  secure  them. 


Dining  Cars  to  Washington. 

Pullman  Dining  Cars  are  now  running  between 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  ■Washington 
via  Royal  Blue  Line  on  the  famous  five  hour  train, 
leaving  Philadelphia  daily  except  Sunday  at  1:35  p. 
m.,  arriving  at  Washington  at  4:30  p.  m.,  also  on  the 
fast  Express  leaving  at  5:48  p  m.,  daily,  arriving  at 
Washington  at  8:55  p.  m.  On  Sunday  mornings  Din- 
ing Car  train  leaves  Philadelphia  at  11:35  a.  m.,  and 
arrives  at  Washington  at  3:00  p.  m.  The  fact  that 
the  service  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Pullu,ii»» 
Company  guarantees  its  quality. 
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30 
3  00 
50 
1  00 
1  00 

1  25 

2  40 
1  75 
1  85 

50 
50 


1  00 
80 
1  30 
1  30 
85 
1  70 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 
60 
60 
85 
3  20 
70 
3  15 
90 
1  20 
1  40 

1  40 

2  60 
1  80 
•2  20 


75 


SI  2-5 
95 
45 
1  70 
3  60 
1  60 
95 

1  90 
45 

2  50 
95 

3  75 
45 

2  25 
1  75 
95 
1  20 
35 
90 
45 
40 
80 
95 
30 


1  70 

2  60 

3  75 
85 
75 
45 

3  60 
3  60 
3  60 
1  85 

1  75 
3  60 

90 
90 
3  50 

2  45 
1  95 
1  25 

45 
1  45 
95 
95 
45 
35 
1  25 
1  60 
95 
95 
95 
1  75 
1  2-5 
75 
45 

i  ro 

95 
40 
1  35 


1  00 
25 
25 
40 

2  85 
25 

2  85 
45 
85 
95 

1  05 

2  30 
1  40 
1  85 

45 
45 


fF  vou  want  an  English  Mastiff  or  an  English  Pug 
L  Dbg,  write  to  Dickey  &  Mister,  Milan,  Ohio. 


F 


OR  SALE. 
£5  00. 


-Pair  Pea  Fowls  (yearlings).  Price 
S.  B.  AUSTIN,  Van  Wert,  O. 


F 


or  Sale.— Monarch  Incubator,  good  as  new,300-eg 
size.    Cor.  solicited.   J.  R.  Mead,  Hanover,  N.  3 


F 


or  Sale.— 2  Monarch  Incubators,  600  and  300-egg, 
complete.  H.P.Dunn, Fairhaven, Box  167, Mass. 


WANTED.— Position  as  an  assistant  or  manager 
on  poultry  farm.  References  as  to  my  ability  to 
fill  position,  also  as  to  my  integrity  and  sobriety. 
Address,  BOX  54,  Camden,  Del. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  AND  !ND.  GAMES. 

Eggs  for  sale.  Hatching  from  95  to  100  per  ct.  Also  2 
yards  of  Imp.  I. Games  for  sale.  1  cock  and  10  hens  in 
each  yard.  Write.   Aug.D.  Arxold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

flNC  nni  I  AD  for  13  eggs  from  Burton's  big  P. 
UriL  UULLHIl  Hocks.  I  won  1st  prize  on  breed'g 
pen  at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Indianapolis,  besides  spe- 
cial of  $100  in  gold,  and  the  big  hal/ofaW  other  prizes. 
Address  Jay  W.  Barton,  Peoria,  111. 


TIISECT  SOAP.— If  you  wash  your  rooster  with 
Insect  Soap  it  will  stop  the  worst  Feather- 
eater  in  the  flock  from  picking  feathers  from  the 
*ock.  By  mail  20  cents.  ALEX.  MOUL,  York,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J  L.t  AJIPBELL  Weit  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  |5.00  part  pay  for  an  Incubator.  26 


s 


C.B.Leghorn  Eg 
•  anteed.  \ 


;s,  81  per  13.   Safe  arrival  guar- 
W.  COOK,  Pekry.Ohio. 


B 


Leghorns  Only.— S.  C.  eggs  and  stock  for 
•  sale  by    Jones  Guthrie,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Breeders  Ess  Beeord  and  Account  Boob. 
28  pages.   Price  25c.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


BONE,  per  100  lbs.,  £2. 50:  beef,  82.75;  desiccated  fish 
$2.75,  JNO.  I.  MERCER,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 


B.  JOHN  W.  KIXe,  Kent,  Conn. .breeds  5ne 
best  W .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  \\  .  P . Rocks. 


ape  Worms.— 3  silver  gape  worm  extractors  for  25c. 
'  Unequalled.  Dr.Wm.HallowelLilavisville,  Pa. 


t.  Brams.,  G.Wyans„B.P.  Rocks,  thoroughbred. 
i  Eggs  si. 50  ^  13.   E.  F.  Newbold,  Mt.  Holly.N.J. 


Golden  Seabright  Bantams.  Eggs,  15  for  J2.00. 
Express  paid.       J .  B.  WEBB,  De  Witt,  Iowa. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .   Circular.    E.  E.BAST. 

1328  Dunning  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVEL Y,-I  breed 
from  the  best.  Eggs  SI,  81.50  f*  13.  Orders  booked 
as  received.   Eugene  Keith,  Nelson,  Mad  Co.,  N .  Y. 


I  I  PUT  DDR  U  MAC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LIuni  DnnniilHo.  stick  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator. Miss  H.M. Williams, Hammonton,  N  .J 


AH.  JAMES,  Breeder  of  Light  Brahmas,  Old 
•   Gold,  Buff  Cochins  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Straw- 
berry plants  for  sale.   Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


W.  WYANDOTTES 


Write  for  Circular. 


Eggs  $2  per  set.  or  3  for  $5. 
A.G.  SOUTHER, Ferguson,  Mo. 


QPANICU  a  specialty  27 years.  Eggs $2.00  per  13; 
OrHllIOn  |1.; 50  each  additional  13.    Circular  free. 

J.  BEN  XEfT,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


B BONZE    TUBKEYS,    BARBED  PLT. 
BOCKS  and  LIGHT  BR.4H.HAS  a  special- 
ly.      WM.  H.  VAX  DOKEN  Buckingham,  III. 


AH.  ANDERS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P.Oucks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


F 


INE  Laying  Prize-winning  Barred  and  While  P. 
Rocks,  W .  Leghorns.  Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHaLFANT,  Brooklyn  Village  Uhio. 


The  Queen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  825.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  I>. . 
Mooiton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


M/ill  Mfl  If  Otir  Beard  Elixir  win  force  * 
"III  UU  111  Mustache  in  20  days  roll 
Beard  in  30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c.; 
i  for  25c. ;  one  dozen,  76  cents-  Agents  wanted. 
Wsssoh  to*  to.j  5  E  St*>  Providences  B.  fe 


GET  DCQT  INDIAN  GAMES  from  most 
THE  □  CO  I  noted  yards  in  England.  No  cheap 
stock.  Eggs,?«.«i  for  13.  Choice  fowls  for  sale. 
References  Write  wants.  Will  treat  you  right. 
H.  A.  HANNCM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


From  John  Frayne, 
breeder  of  England's 
best.      Eggs  from 
English  and  New  York  prize-winners,  ?S;  others.86 
setting.   J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  V. 


INDIAN  GAMES, 


The  Best  Brooder 

Ever  invented  for  raising  chicks;  only  $5.  Address 
G.S.  SINGER,  Caidington,  O.,  for  circular. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. — From  six  grand  pens. 
Barred  and  W.  P  Rocks,  S.  ana  W.  Wyns  Prize 
winners  scoring  90  to  96%  in  everv  pen:  82.00  per  15. 
So. 00  per  50.  R.  R.  FISHER,  McConnell,  111.  , 


FBESH  BONE  AND  MEAT  ground  in  the 
raw  state  right  from  the  butcher's  block  for 
Poultry  and  Dogs.  Best  animal  food  yet  produced 
for  laying  hens:  also  grinds  beef  scraps,  bone,  oyster 
shells^  etc.    Send  for  circular  .vith  price. 

C.  A.  BABTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PRINCE'S  BAY  POULTRY  FABM. — 
Indian  Games.  Imported  and  home  grown.  First 
premium,  Orange,  N.J. ,  February,  1891.  Imp.  Pekin 
Ducks,  P.  Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  Eggs  in  season. 
Cir.  free.  Ind.  Game  Eggs,50  per  ct.  discount  after 
July  1st.   D.  A.  MOUNT,  Mgr.,  Prince's  Bay,  N.  Y. 


ElDQrCC  DDCDAin  On  eggs  from  thorough- 
LArntOS  rnLrHIU  biedLSghtBrahmas, 
W.  and  B.  P.  Bocfc,  S.Wyandotte.  W.  and  B. 
Minorca  fowls  at  ¥2  per  13;  83  per  26.  Circular.  10 
years  experience.  JOE  GBAVES,  Agent  Ameri- 
can Express,  Black  BAver,  N.  Y. 


James  L.  Shields, Washington,  N.  J.,  offers 
fowls  of  all  the  leading  varieties  (or  sale.  Also 
eggs  in  season.  Stock  guaranteed  pure,  and  satis- 
faction given  to  all.   Write  wants. 


•'Philosophy  op  Judging"  maybe  had  from 

this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
81.25. 


r»E  BOSSITEB.Box  232.  GIBABD.Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Games.  Imp.  Derbys,  Aseels,  Japs.,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Muffs.   Eggs  and  fowls.   Send  stamp  for  cir. 


HA.  BRADS  HAW.  ELIZATItlE.  IND. 
o  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  a  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  lor  sale  cheap. 
Also  eggs  in  season  at  82  and  S3  per  15.  Circular. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  wWV^Ml 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  SirBedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P. H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


LIGHT  and  DARK  BRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria.  Ill  ,  18S9.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  43  Market  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


RMIC   MTBI    FOK  POULTRY.  Crushed 

DUnC  III  CM  L  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa, 


CP  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  f»  r  Chick  Feed 
.b.  For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  U.I.ForChicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

E.  B.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
;  stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 
monton Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Laifg- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PBESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


Dliad  can  fhr«»d  Ihem.    Flnwt  sIItc*  swing  stwl.  _   

Bunple  papers  by  mall,  Kfc.,6  for  26o.,  13  for  60e.  honey  Molly  ^ 
BKtenUiniitua.   OiLiS.  A  MARSHALL,  Lattpm,  H.  Y.  ft 

vv  xxlte  minorcas. 

For  First-class  Stock    or  Kzs«.  Write  to 

WM.  J.SCHAIJBLE,(Successor  to  Jesse  Roberts) 
Erie,  Pa. 

Over  lOOO  Higla-Class 

LAND  AND  WATEB  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  "Live  and  let  llve  prices"  for  quality  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c. stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 


M.  F.  BEDLICH  A  CO.,  332  Washing- 
ton St..  N.  Y.— General  Commission  Mer- 
chants for  the  sale  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Jersey  eggs  and  fancy  dressed 
poultry,  broilers,  capons  Price  current,  stencils,  cards 
mailed  on  appllcat'n.  Ref., Clinton  Bank.  Estab.isrn. 

IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  nWUB*T0„ 

i  8hrple,  Perfect  aid  SsIf-RsrHlttln",  Hnn. 
dreds  In  successf  ul  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  ergs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcber.  Send 
6c  for  Ulna  OaU.  SBO.B.8IAHL,  (Jalnej.IU. 

$1.00  FOR  13  EGGS.- 

From  my  best  matinee.  Houdans  ( Pincknev). 
L. Brahmas  (Autocrat),  D.  Krahmas  (Williams).  Buff 
Cochins  (Gold  Dust),B.P.  Rks  (Corbin).  S.S.Hams. 
(Miner),S.C.B  Legs.  (Bonney),  B.  Langs  (Smith). 
Circular.    II.  A.  NOECKEL,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


rnnn  List  at  S3. — EXHIBITION  PILE, 
hhllV  DCCKWING.  B.  B.  BED,  and 
LUUUl  MALAY  GAMES,  B  Sil  Pol..  Jap., 

Pekin  and  S.  D.   W.  Bantams,  Andalnsians. 

List  at  $2  —  W.C.W.  and  W.  C  B.  Polish.  Houd. .  D. 

Bram.,  Wyans.,  Leg.,  P.R's,  Pit  Games,?.  ,t  B. 

Coch  ,  W.Guin.  T.  W.  Ludlow,  Yonkers.  N.Y. 


Rachhnm's  Ponltry  Specifics.— A  specific 
remedy  for  each  disease,  is  the  onlv  true  and 
rational  method.  Cures  for  Roup,  Cholera,  Asthma, 
Gapes,  Pip.  Canker,  Diarrhoea,  Constipation,  etc.  etc. 
Aboyemedicines  25c  each  or  complete  set  remedies$3, 
free  by  mail.  The  Kackham  Specific  Co.,  East  Orange, 
N.J.  T.Farrer  Rackham,  Sec'y  and  Genl.  Manager. 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods  and  Supplies. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

("iellow  Legged.)   Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Chas.  H.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


W1,ite  LANGSHANS.  MINORCASbS 

i  per  15:  W.Langs.,  eggs  $5  per  15. 


Black 

Ind.  Games,  eggs 


ANCONAS     p'tr  so  EGGS.  Se;^«r 


$5.00  per  30 
MORTIMER, 


Catalogue. 
PottsTille,  Pa 


improved  Simplicity  hatch€P. 

Ev'ESY  MUCINS  HAS  i!";s  Sfl'Sr^-iOl  '- 


TIDE-WATER  OIL  COMPANY, 

38  N.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Befiners  and  Manufacturers  of  all  Known 
Petroleum  Products, 

Offer  their '  'Chester  A"brand  of  high  fire-test  burning 
oil  as  specially  adapted  for  use  in  incubators,  by 
reason  of  its  safety,  freedom  from  odor  and  excellent 
burning  qualities.  Does  not  crust  the  wick.  Recom- 
mended by  insurance  companies.  Burns  in  any  kind 
of  lamp  or  oil  stove.  The  best  illuminating  oil  in  the 
market.  Price  in  barrels  (subject  to  market  changes) 
10c.  per  gallon,  free  on  board  Philadelphia  or  New. 
York.   Cheap,  economical  and  effectual. 
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hoiee  pure-bred  Eansshans  and  Leg.  eggs  and 
birds.  Write.   M.T.BROWN.Davenport,  Iowa. 


CLIMAX  INCUBATOR. 

New  principles  of  regulation,  simple,  durable  and 
positive  in  action.  Impossible  to  overheat  egg  cham- 
ber No  batteries,  no  thermostatic  bar,  no  float  to  bind, 
no  extinguishers  to  catch  or  gum  up.  All  parts  of  reg- 
ulator in  full  view.  First-class:  moderate  price.  Cir. 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  CO.,  West  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  4, 5,  &  6  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1.25  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2.3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  ■  _ 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 
30©  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44&471bToms.  .lOOP.Roek, 
Wyandotte.W.A  B.  Leg- 
horn C'k'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  penB  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
F.M.MlIBTeER.DeKalb.Ill. 


rilir  PUIPI/FUC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
MIIL  LHIUKLlW  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOXTES,  EANGSHANS,  MGHT 
mUlXU,  PI  YMOUTH  ROCK  S.BROWN 
and  WHITE  1EGHOBSS,  BEACH, BJJFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DECKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville. 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Boohed. 

OnnUPII  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  the 
O  "  U II U I A ,  Pharmacy.   Boericke  *  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St., New  York.  ■ 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
"28  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 

TOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
I  Graham  Flour  4  Corn..inthe 

CCHANDffllLL^S?.9 

U?«J  lOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
mkeepuTePoHltry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  everv  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Anion .  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 
J.  RANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 

INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREICHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimnev,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  $10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  00.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  ?16.00. 

Catalogue  Free. 

-\7C.  23.  TREAT, 

ATEANTIC  CITY,       -        -      New  Jersey. 


CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  vou  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.  Free  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  SHARP  &  CO., 

LOCKPORT,       -      -      New  York. 


CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra iJHeavy  Felt 
for  Poultry  Houses 
SI.  50  per  100  square 
feet.  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CEASS  YARDS,  85.00 
Per  15.  810  Per  40.  EGGS  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  81.00  Per  13  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Ply.  Rocks.   BIRDS  FOR  SAEE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
10  prizes  on  Lt.  Bram.  and  P.  Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.M.  CRIFFINC &SOH.  ■ 
Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


1  LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE." 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "Whit*  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,  K  .  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
I  NCI"  BATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to-day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  W.  Williams.  12 
Race  St. ,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper, 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture. 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  lt  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
ceats  each. 

POEETRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


GAMES  FREE! 

Thirty  cents  pays  for  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Poultry  Keeper,  the  recognized  leader 
of  all  poultry  publications,  and  which  should  be  read 
by  ever}'  poultryman,  and  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  The  American  Home,  a  large  16-page  il- 
lustrated paper  for  the  home,  edited  by  Viola  Fuller 
TJliner,  and  published  at  Danvers,  Mass.  To  every 
trial  subscriber  to  these  two  papers  we  send  abso- 
lutely free  a  package  of  games  which  contains  all 
the  following;  Authors,  Dominoes,  11  Parlor  Games, 
Boards  (with  men)  to  play  Chess,  Checkers,  Fox  and 
Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris,  and  others  as  pleasing  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
dollar  games,  but  excellent  for  the  monev.  All  sent 
postpaid.   Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,   Mocking  Birds, 
Red  Rirds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Rirds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  Gold  Fish,  Globes,  Aquariums, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

H,  W,  VAHLE, 

319  Market  St.,  and  46  N.  9th  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of. 
fered.  Now's  your  time  to  get  up- 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMose  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mose 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
>  „  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vesey  St. ,  New  York.  . 


THE  IMPROVEl*  MONARCH  INCITBA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere  First  premiums  at  '11  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Rank iii, Sooth  Easton,  Mass. 

CURES  ROUP,  CHOLERA  AND  GAPES. 

GORDON'S 
Poultrv  Food 
is  a  rich,  nutri- 
tious vegetable- 
compound,  and 
contains  no 
mineral  poisons 
E  n  d  o  r  sed  by 
the  leading 
poultry  raisers 
of  the  United 
States.  The  ■ 
publishers  of 
The  Poultry- 
Keeper  use  it. 
The  same  can 
be  said  of  Gor- 
don's Horse 
and  Cattle 
Food.  Address 
Gordon  Food 
Co.,Coatesville, 
Pa.  Send  for  circulars  giving  prices  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  both.  ; 


KNAPP  BEOS. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

STIEE  AT  THE  HEAD! 

CHAMPIONS    OF    THE  WORLD, 

Nearly  a  clean  sweep  on  both  varieties  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York  City,  1891,  winning  7  of 
the  10  First  Prizes  offered;  5  Second,  3  Third,  and  3 
Fourth  Prizes,  including  the  Grand  Sweepstake 
Special  Frizes  on  both  varieties  for, the  largest 
and  best  display,  for  the  best  male  bird  in  the 
Spanish  class,  for  best  Breeding  Pen,  also  for  the  best 
two  cocks,  two  cockerels,  two  hens,  and  two  pullets. 
This,  with  their  unequalled  record  since  1883,  places 
the  Knapp  Bros,  strain  without  a  rival.  CocKerels, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  at  very  reasonable  prices 
for  quality  of  stock.  Eggs  from  our  Prize  Matings 
(the  best  in  America),  S3. 00  for  13,  85.00  for  26.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  highest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder,  of  any 
variety.    Address  us  at 

BOX  501   FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


AND  BROODERS. 

Winner  of  First  Prizes  at  every  Show  where  Exhibited 

This  machine  is  warranted  to  hatch  90  per  cent,  who  i 
r  operated  as  directed,  or  price  of  machine  refunded, 
written  guarantee  will  be  given  with  the  sale  of  each  Incuuu 
This  Incubator  was  invented  by  a  man  of  several  years'  exptitien  ce 
in  poultry  raising  and  the  management  of  different  makes  of  Incu- 
bators. It  is  constructed  of  the  very  best  materials  of  their  several 
kinds,  and  the  work  executed  by  the  very  best  of  workmen.  En- 
close five  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Hamburg,  New  York. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Homer  Oity,  Fonnn. 

47— First  Premiums  -47, 

EJfDOKS ED  BX  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Almost  Universally  Used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Send  for  40-pnce  Catalogue. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


INQUIRIES. 


J.  A.  W.,  Monticello,  Mo— Will  yon  tell  me 
"where  I  can  get  stone  china  nest  eggs.  Don't 
wain  any  glass  eggs,  want  nothing  but  the  real 
stone  China.  Also  will  you  please  to  inform  me  if 
Black  Wyandottes  should  have  yellow  legs. 

They  should  be  procured  from  all  crockery 
•  establishments.  The  color  of  the  legs  of  Black 
Wyandottes  is  as  yet  a  disputed  matter  and  un- 
settled. 

H.  L.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La.— Please  tell  me 
what  remedy  is  good  when  chickens  get  feathers 
so  early,  I  have  lost  about  eight  or  ten  ciiicks 
inside  of  four  days  time.  They  have  their  wings 
dragging  the  ground. 

Keep  them  warm  and  dry,  and  feed  chopped 
meat  and  bone  meal,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
other  food. 

S.  E.  W.,  Kensington,  N.  H.— I  have  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerel  that  has  a  black  breast, 
slightly  mottled  with  brown.  Does  the  brown 
.  feathers  disqualify  him.  Should  not  his  breast 
be  wholly  black. 

The  breast  should  be  black,  but  the  brown  is 
not  a  disqualification. 

W.  H.  W.,  Carpentersville,  111.— Will  a  fence 
six  foot  high  be  high  enough  to  keep  Cochins 
and  Plymouth  Kocks  in  ? 

Yes;  such  a  fence  should  be  amply  sufficient. 

T.  S.  J.— Will  you  please  give  names  of  the 
book  or  books  containing  the  best  plans  for 
poultry  houses  ? 

There  is  a  book  called  "Poultry  Architec- 
ture," issued  by  H.H.  Stoddard,  for  sale  by  us. 
We  know  of  no  other  of  the  kind,  though  our 
book  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  contains  some 
■  excellent  plans. 


W.  D.  L.,  West  Berlin.  Mass.— I  have  a  game 
-■cock  which  I  purchased  for  a  Tait-Claiborne. 
He  is  red,  like  a  Brown  Leghorn,  has  a  black 
tail,  black  wing  tips,  (except  one  feather  in  each 
which  is  white),  and  also  his  spurs  are  black. 
He  weighs  about  seven  and  one-half  pounds.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  this  bird  is  a  pure  Tait- 
Claiborne  or  not  ? 

As  there  is  no  Standard  for  any  of  the  Pit 
Games,  and  as  any  color  seems  to  be  allowed, 
we  are  unable  to  answer  the  inquiry . 

H.  B.  K. — 1.  Can  duck  and  geese  eggs  be 
hatched  at  the  same  temperature  as  hen's  eggs? 
1.  Do  they  require  the  same  moisture?  3.  Where 
can  I  get  "the  best  and  most  practical  treatise  on 
artificial  incubation  ? 

I.  Yes.  2.  Give  a  little  less  moisture.  3. 
From  us. 


G.  A.  E.,  Middletown,  Ct— I  have  a  Plymouth 
Rock  pullet  that  lays  a  very  small  egg,  o"ne  side 
being  flat. 

Due  to  pullet  very  fat  and  out  of  con- 
dition . 


M.  E.  T.,  Coopersville,  Mich.— What  is  the 
best  remedy  for  lime  leg  (not  scab)?  I  am  using 
kerosene  oil  but  think  it  too  harsh. 

Annoint  once  a  week  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  lard  and  crude  petroleum. 

E.  T.  B.,  Wick,  O.— Will  it  take  eggs  any 
longer  to  hatch  at  ninety-eight  than  at  102  de- 
grees? 

Yes;  they  will  go  several  days  overtime,  and 
may  not  hatch  at  all  or  bring  weak  chicks. 


Bones  as  a  Poultry  Food. 


When  corn  reaches  $1.50  per  bushel  feed  may 
•well  be  considered  high.  The  usual  estimated 
allowance  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent,  for  a  hen, 
for  one  vear,  is  live  pecks,  valued  where  corn  is 
worth  $1.50  per  bushel,  at  $1.S7>£.  At  twenty 
cents  per  dozen  for  eggs  (as  an  average  price) 
a  hen  must  lay  ten  dozen  eggs  a  year,  to  give  a 
profit  on  the  feed,  and  when  the  estimate  is 
made  for  a  whole  flock  the  probability  is  that 
nine  dozen  eggs  per  year  will  be  nearer  the 
number.  Green  bones,  cut  (they  cannot  be 
ground),  contain  meat,  oil  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  bones  also  contain  a'  considerable 
proportion  of  nitrogen  independently  of  the 
adhering  meat,  cartilage  and  marrow.  As  They 
differ  in  composition  from  grain,  a  proper  com- 
parison is  not  easily  made  between  the  two,  es- 
pecially as  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  bones, 
and  the  amount  of  meat  adhering  to  them,  and 
whether  it  is  fat  or  lean.  Bones  are  more  con- 
centrated food  than  grain,  about  one  ounce  of 
cut  bone  being  considered  a  fair  allowance  for 
each  hen  per  day,  or  about  twenty-three  pounds 
per  year.  The  bones  alone  are  not  sufficient 


as  the  fowls  will  need  also  grain  and  green  food 
but  bones  may  assist  in  reducing  the  quantity 
of  grain  required.  Grain  is  not  a  complete 
food  either,  and  in  feeding  bones,  or  other  food, 
the  allowance  of  five  pecks  of  corn  is  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  other  food  given 
as  a  substitute.  The  value  of  the  twenty-three 
pounds  of  green  bones  depends  on  the  locality. 
I  buy  them  from  the  butcher  at  two  cents  per 
pound,  but  probably  could  not  get  them  at  all 
if  there  were  strong  competition  to  secure  them. 
The  labor  of  grinding  the  bones  is  also  an  item, 
but  cut  bones  just  as  they  come  from  the  mill, 
and  as  fine  as  sausage  meat,  are  now  on  the 
market,  in  small  boxes,  at  five  cents  per  pound. 
At  this  price  the  twenty-three  pounds  would  be 
valued  at  $1.15,  which  would  be  cheaper  than 
corn  at  $1,873^  for  five  pecks.  The  bone  being 
more  concentrated  (containing  less  water  than 
corn)  is  really  more  valuable,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  corn.  Leaving  out  the  labor  of  grinding, 
the  bones  are  valued  at  forty-six  cents.  This 
estimate  is  made  for  a  year's  supply  of  corn  and 
of  bones.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  bones 
alone  will  not  answer,  while  the  same  be  stated 
of  corn.  Five  pecks  of  corn  a  year  is  an  allow- 
ance of  about  three  ounces  per  day  to  each  hen. 
By  reducing  tiie  amount  of  grain  to  one  and 
one-half  ounce,  and  the  amount  of  bone  to  half 
an  ounce,  the  proportions  will  be  fair,  but  of 
course,  in  feeding,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  hen  requires  iess  help  in  the  shape  of  feed 
in  summer;  green  food  is  also  a  factor,  and  the 
condition  and  breed  of  the  hens  are  very  impor- 
tant considerations  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  appetites  differ,  and  that  individual  char- 
acteristics must  be  observed. — Cor.  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Coating  Eggs  With  Shellac. 

One  often  notices  mentioned  under  different 
headings,  and  to  be  applied  at  various  places 
and  times,  shellac.  We  would  like  to  demon- 
strate to  every  one  how  valuable  it  really  is ;  if 
we  could  do  it  personally,  we  think  all  would 
be  convinced.  Sheilas  dries  so  fast  that  it  is 
impractical  to  keep  small  quantities  of  it  on 
hand,  in  any  of  the  usual  modes,  and  the  brush, 
if  left  to  dry,  is  ruined  for  future  use.  For 
these  reasons  those  who  would  otherwise  often 
use  it  do  not.  However,  it  is  worth  while  to 
take  a  little  pains  in  the  matter  and  proceed  as 
follows : 

After  selecting  a  bottle  to  keep  it  in,  get  a 
round  brush,  of  such  size  as  to  readily  pass 
through  the  neck  of  the  bottle :  cut  off  the  end 
of  the  handle,  so  that  the  brush  and  handle  to- 
gether are  about  as  long  as  the  bottle's  neck  is 
high.  Cut  a  groove  around  the  end  of  the  han- 
dle and  tie  a  string  to  it.  Get  the  shellac  at  a 
drug  store;  drop  the  brush  into  the  bottle,  but 
let  the  ■  nd  of  the  string  hang  out.  Then  take 
a  cork  which  is  smaller  than  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  wind  layers  of  thin  paper  around  it 
to  make  it  fit.  When  you  wish  to  use  the  shellac 
remove  the  cork,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  string, 
the  brush  can  be  pulled  out  and  the  lacquer  ap- 
plied. Pulling  the  brush  out  and  in  gets  more 
or  less  lacquer  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
when  the  cork  is  inserted  and  the  bottle  put 
away,  the  lacquer  sticks  the  paper  firmly  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle;  but  the  cork  can  be  readily 
withdrawn,  although  the  paper  sticks.  Now 
the  use  of  the  paper  is  apparent,  for  if  it  had 
been  omitted,  the  cork  would  have  been  gum- 
med in  beyond  all  possibility  of  withdrawing  it 
whole,  but  with  the  paper  around  the  cork  it  is 
readily  withdrawn,  and  the  brush  being  kept 
corked  air  tight,  is  always  soft  and  pliable.ready 
for  use.  Of  course  fresh  paper  must  be  used 
every  time  the  cork  is  replaced ;  and  when  the 
successive  layers  of  paper  fill  the  neck  too  full 
to  admit  the  cork,  the  "paper  must  be  reamed 
out  with  a  knife. 

Eggs  coated  with  shellac,  although  of  course, 
spoiled  for  hatching,  may  be  preserved  some 
time  for  cooking  purposes.  In  fact,  you  will' 
find  it  so  useful  that  you  will  wonder  how  you 
could  get  along  without  it.— Poultry  World, 


Too  Much  Fat. 

Even  a  run  on  a  clover  field  will  not  always 
prevent  the  hens  from  becoming  too  fat,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Roberts, 
Leighton,  Gal.,  as  given  in  the  Journal  of 
Rural  Industry, \us  statement  being  as  follows: 

Within'the  past  ten  days  I  have  lostjiive  fine 
hens,  all  Leghorns  and  rustlers.  All  had  free 
range  on  clover,  with  plenty  of  bugs  and  insects 
to  keep  them  busy.  All  were  laying.  A  post 
mortem  in  each  case  revealed  the  same  cause  of 
death— a  broken  egg  in  the  passage.  It  also  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  liens  were  very  fat. 
Now  I  suspect  this  latter  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  have  withdrawn  their  grain  ration, 
which  has  been  about  one  and  one  half  ounces 
per  hen.  But  I  would  like  to  learn  of  some 
effective  treatment  of  such  accidents.  I  have 
saved  a  few  hens  at  different  times  by  remov- 
ing the  obstruction,  but  it  requires  very  careful 
manipulation  and  a  peculiar  instrument.  In- 
jecting oil  I  have  not  found  to  be  a  success. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  matter." 


June 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  hens  had  all  the 
grass  and  insects  they  could  get,  and  despite 
the  high  price  of  feed,  Mr.  Roberts  gave  each 
hen  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  grain  per  day,  found 
his  hens  fat,  they  died  of  apoplexy,  and  then 
he  asks  if  any  reader  can  state  the  cause.  Cer- 
tainly—an  ounce  and  a  half  of  grain  daily. 


Editor  Hunter's  Mistake. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  Farm  Poultry,  alluding  to  us 
in  an  article  written  by  him  on  forcing  hens  to 
lay  (which  we  will  notice  more  fully  hereafter) 
makes  also  this  allusion: 

"If  for  'fancy'  breeding  for  show  and  to  sell 
eggs  for  hatching  in  the  breeding  season,  then 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Jacobs  that  it  is  better  not 
to  be  done ;  and,  as  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  member  of 
the  A.  P.  A.,  and  most  of  the  specialty  clubs, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  speaks  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  'Fancy.'  to  'Fanciers.'  " 

Just  why  he  has  so  repeatedly  claimed  all  the 
field  to  himself  as  a  "farmer's"  paper  we  do 
not  know.  In  the  issue  iii  which  the  above  ap- 
peared was  a  big  cut  of  a  "fancier's  Leghorn," 
and  of  a  big  "fancier's"  establishment,  and  the 
"N.  E.  Light  Brahma  Club's  Banquet,"  (some- 
thing so  useless  to  farmers  that  we  would  not 
publish  iteven  if  requested),  while  the  shoio  re- 
ports have  been  given  by  him,  (space  we  con- 
sider unprofitably  bestowed)  as  well  as  other 
matters  not  in  the  farm  line.  If  Bro.  Hunter 
will  go  back  beyond  the  time  before  his  paper 
was  born  he  will  know  more  about  our  position. 
True,  we  belong  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  the  "big 
gun"  fanciers  fought  our  admission  like  tigers, 
as  they  knew  we  would  "speak  out  in  meeting" 
—and  we  did.  Men  who  had  held  office  for 
years,  and  whose  influence  was  supreme,  found 
themselves  opposed,  and  made  room  for  others. 


One  a  Minute.— Scoring. 

The  advocates  of  scoring,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  quickness  of  comparison  judging,  are  claim- 
ing that  an  "expert"  judge,— we  supposed  all  of 
them  were  experts,— can  score  600  birds  a  day. 
Allowing  ten  hours  a  day,  this  is  a  bird  a  minute. 
Just  what  value  the  score  cards  would  have  we 
cannot  say.  It  would  take  some  of  them  half  a 
minute  to  mark  down  the  figures,  and  the  way 
the  "feathers  would  fly"  out  of  the  birds  would 
be  a  sight.  The  fact  is  they  have  claimed  too 
much,  and  have  make  their  cause  simply  ridic 
ulous.  If  such  is  scoring  it  is  about  as  great  a 
farce  as  has  ever  been  attempted. 


This  is  a  Poultry  Paper. 

We  frequently  receive  letters  asking  us  in  re- 
gard to  rabbits,  pigeons,  etc.  We  wish  it  under- 
stood that  we  would  not  have  a  rabbit  as  a  free 
gift,  and  know  nothing  about  them.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  teacli  how  to  keep  pigeons.  We  do 
not  publish  a  pet  stock  paper,  but  leave  that  to 
the  little  ones  who  may  wish  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  an  amateur  venture.  We  are  not 
publishing  a  fancier's  journal,  but  a  pure  and 
simple  chicken  paper,  though  we  believe  success 
depends  only  on  keeping  pure  bred  fowls. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  lie 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Boun'd  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  beinc;  completed  we  find  can  he  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  tor  82. 90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  S2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventy-live  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  Favorite  Album 
to  Songs  and  Ballads,  Scribner's  Lumber  and 
Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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Poultry  Houses  of  all  Kinds. --A  Num- 
ber ol'Excellent  Designs. --Pre- 
serve this  Issue. 


We  will  crowd  out  much  o£  our  regul 
ing  this  month,  in  order  to  give  several 
•of  poultry  houses.  We  are  indebted 
excellent  journal,  the 
Farm  and  Fireside- 
Springfield,  Ohio,  for  the 
use  of  them,  the  cuts  in' 
-dicating  what  an  excel- 
lent poultry  department 
it  gives  its  readers.  For 
the  duck  shed, Marvin's, 
Boyd's  and  Elwood's 
Poultry  House's  we  are 
indebted  to  Our  Coun- 
try Home,  New  Yoik 
-City.  We  have  for  a  long 
time  promised  our  read- 
ers a  "picture  gallery," 
and  we  are  here  with  it. 

Next  month  we  will 
give  another  "picture 
gallery  of  brooders,  and 
■next  incubators,  follow- 
ed by  appliances,  mak- 
ing over  one  hundred 
illustrations  in  all. 

Keep  this  number,  as 
you  cannot  procure  a 
book  that  contains  so 
many  designs  as  this  one 
single  issue  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper. 


reas- 
signs 
that 


to  give  as  much  space  as  possible  on  the  floor. 
As  the  illustrations  show  the  details  so  thor- 
oughly, an  extended  description  is  unnecessary. 


Mr.  Dryers'  Straw  Packed  House. 

How  to  make  a  warm  house  is  shown  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Bryers,  Kingsville,  Ont.,  who  sends  us 
the  design  shown.  He  describes  it  as  follows: 

"1  have  a  small  poultry-house,  which  is  not 
double  boarded  nor  felt  'lined,  so  in  order  to 
have  the  roosting  apartments  warm  in  winter, 
I  place  boards  about  one  foot  from  the  roof  and 


one  post  being 


Mr.  Barber's  Poul- 
try House. 

This  house  is  from  Mr0 
A.  W.  Barber,  North 
Providence,  K.  I.  It  is 
8x15  f  t,eight  feetin  front 
and  Ave  feet  at  the  rear. 
Fig.l  shows  an  outside 
-view,  and  Fig.  2  the 
interior  arrangement.  It 
sets  on  seven  stone  posts, 
in  the  center.The  floor  is  sixteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  thus  allowing  a  space  underneath  for 
the  hens,  the  sides  of  the  under  space  being  pro- 
tected by  boards,  if  desired,  to  break  the  winds. 
"The  cost  of  such  a  house  is  about  $35, 
and  it  accommodate  from;  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five hens.  Observe  that  in  Figure 
there  is  a  passageway  behind  the  nests 
next  to  the  wall,  the  hens  entering  the  nests 
from  the  rear  instead  of  the  front,  thus  render- 
ing the  nests  dark,  and  lessening  the  liability 
of  egg-eating.  The  ground  under  the  house  is 
raised  to  shed  water,  and  the  space  underneath 
protects  against  rats.  Fig.  3  shows  the  nests, 
which  are  one  foot  square  each,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  pulled  out  from  the  platform 
to  be  cleaned,  or  may  be  placed  on  the  ground 
if  preferred.  The  nest  platform  is  raised,  so  as 


DOUBLE  HOUSE,  WITH  CHANGEABLE  TARDS. 

the  sides  of  the  house  and  fill  between  with  the 
straw  or  corn-stalks,  and  find  it  quite  comforta- 
ble for  the  fowls.  I  give  the  idea  in  the  cut,  the 
end,  of  course,  being  boarded  up,  except  a  small 
space  for  the  entrance  of  fowls  and  a  door.  I 
fasten  the  boards  that  hold  the  straw  with 
cleats,  something  like  box  covers,  and  they  can 
easily  be  placed  in  position  or  removed.  I  find 
that  a  window-cover  of  boards  (or  anything) 
makes  the  house  warmer  at  night. 

"I  will  state  I  have  kept  fowls  for  many  years, 
yet  my  hens  never  saw  an  oyster  shell,  and  in 
ten  years  I  have  only  had  four  eggs  with  soft 
shells." 


Duck  Shed  and  Yards. 

We  give  a  plan  of  a  duck  house,  shed,  and 
yards.  We  use  the  term  "'shed"  because  the 


clucks  will  thrive  better  under  a  shed  than  in  a 
closed  house,  but  they  like  a  warm,  dry  place 
at  night, 

Fig.  1  shows  a  sleeping  room  eight  feet  with  a 
shed  sixteen  feet  long,  the  whole  making  a 
building  twenty  four  feet  long,  and 
ten  'feet  wide,  though  it  may  be  so  di- 
vided astohave  the  house  and  shed  each  twelve 
feet  long.lt  is  8  feet  high  in  front  and  two  feet  at 
the  rear.  The  ducks  enter  at  a  from  the  shed  to 
the  house,  b  is  the  door,  and  c  the  window 
which  gives  light  to  the  interior  of  the  house.  It 
is  intended  as  a  cheap  affair,  and  should  make 
thirty  ducks  very  comfortable.  —» 

Ducks  are  partial  to 
shade  in  summer  and  the 
shed  gives  them  the 
privilege  of  avoiding 
the  hot  rays  of  "the  sun, 
and  also  to  escape 
severe  weather.  The- 
food  and  water  can  be 
given  under  the  shed. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  ground 
plan  of  the  shed  and 
yards.  Observe  that 
'here  is  only  one  yard,, 
though  the  dotted  lines 
show  three  spaces  upon 
which  grass  is  to  ba 
grown. 

This  is  done  to  allow 
of  changing  the  ducks 
from  one  space  to  the 
next,  seeding  down  the 
yard  last  occupied  by 
he  ducks  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  front 
it.  Not  only  grass,  but 
oats,  rye,corn,  sorghum, 
millet,  raddish.kale,  tur- 
nips or  any  quick  grow- 
ing vegetable  may  be 
grown,  especially  if  the 
seed  costs  but  little,  the 
ducks  being  turned  on 
as  soon  as  the  green 
food  is  two  or  three 
inches  high.  By  this 
method  the  droppings 
are  turned  under,  and 
the  yards  kept  in  a 
clean  condition,  the 
droppings  also  assisting 
to  enrich  the  soil  and 
produce  larger  crops. 
In  this  manner  ducks 
can  be  kept  at  a  small 
cost,  as  they  will  eat 
almost  anything. 

The  fence  should  be 
made  of  two-inch  wire 
mesh,  two  feet  high,  the 
wire  fastened  to  stakes 
which  should  be  three 
or  three  and  one-half 
feet  long,  the  stakes  being  ten  feet  apart.  The 
stakes  can  be  driven  in  the  ground,  or  pulled  up 
when  the  fence  is  to  be  removed  to  a  new  loca- 
tion. By  this  plan  the  fence  is  movable,  and 
one  has  only  to  roll  it  up  and  carry  it  to  the 
next  yard.  No  gates  are  necessary  as  the  at- 
tendant can  step  over  the  fence. 

Ihe  instiuctionshere  are  for  adult  ducks,  not 
ducklings.  One  difficulty  in  keeping  ducks 
confined  is  that  of  procuring  green  food,  which 
necessitates  the  feeding  of  grain  to  excess,  thus 
causing  them  to  become  too  fat,  the  result  be- 
ing that  they  do  not  lay  well.  If  given  new 
yards,  with  something  green  growing  therein, 
the  clucks  will  require  but  little  aid,  the  eggs 
will  hatch  well  and  the  ducklings  will  be  strong 
and  vigorous.  The  yards  can  be  made  of  any 
size  preferred. 
In  the  illustrations  we  did  not  show  the  open* 
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ines  from  the  shed  into  the  different  yards 
winch  is  unnecessary,  as  they  can  be  placed 
wherever  desired.  A  partition  m  the  shed  of 
wire  netting  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
the  {ducks ill  the  yard  selected  for  them  A 
duck  shed  may  be  bu.lt  of  any  kind  of  cheap 


a  cord  and  two  pulleys,  operated  from  the.  hall- 

WAbove  the  row  of  larger  windows,  below  the 
peak  of  the  roof,  is  the  droppings-board,  and 
over  this  is  the  roost,  the  fowls  thus  roosting 
where  there  is  the  most  warmth.  Directly  under 


lumber.  [The  sleeping  room  should  be  well  ven- 
tilated in  summer,  with  cut-straw  pn  the  floor. 
In  winter  it  should  be  as  dry  and  warm  as  pos- 
sible If  Pekin  ducks  are  used  no  pond  is 
necessary,  but  plenty  of  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses should  always  be  supplied,  which  may  be 
given  in  fountains  or  covered  trough?: 


MR.  BARBEtfSjPOUI/TKX  HOUSE.-Fig  1. 


ME.  BARBERS  POULTRi  HOUSE— The  NestS.— Fig  3 

floor  to  the  nest  boxes .  A  wire  netting  partition 
above  and  lath  below  separate  the  pens  from 
the  hallwav,  arranging  it  so  that  the  food  and 
water  can  "be  placed  in  the  hallway  or  mside,  as 
prefeired.  "Wire  netting  also  separates  the  pens. 
The  dust  bath  occupies  a  sunny  position  near 
one  of  the  windows  on  the  upper  floor,  but  is 
not  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  small  win- 
dows below  not  only  afford  light  but  can  be 
used  as  slides,  to  allow  fowls  to  go  in  or  out. 
The  attendant  enters  the  pens  oy  small  doors 
opening  into  the  hallway. 

A  house  10x10  feet  should  accommodate  a. 
dozen  fowls  comfortably,  or  even  twenty  hens, 
(if  house  is  kept  clean),  and  the  yards  should 
not  be  less  than  10x100  feet.  Changeable  yards 
are  better,  as  they  can  be  kept  in  a  clean  con- 
dition . 

Mr.  Miller's  Combination  House. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Miller,  Harrisonyille,  Mo., 
sends  an  excellent  design  of  a  poultry-house, 
which  he  claims  can  be  built  for  $12,  and  de- 
sci  bes  it  as  follows:  "I  compiled  it  from  a 
number  of  designs,  and  I  think  it  combines  the 
best  points  into  one  house.  It  is  battened  out- 
side, lined  with  tarred  paper  or  common  felt,, 


Mr.  Guion's  Poultry  Yard. 

■  The  plan  of  poultry-house  shown  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  John  M.  Guion,  Jr.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y., 
and  in  his  description  Mr.  G.  says: 

"The  frame  of  this  building  is  constructed  the 
same  as  in  anv  other  poultry-house.  It  is  nine 
feet  at  front,  five  feet  at  rear,  ten  feet  wide,  and 
of  any  length  desired,  built  of  rough  boards 
and  siding,  with  tarred  paper  between,  the 
roof  being  of  tarred  paper  and  cement.  The 
windows  are  in  front,  facing  the  south,  consist- 
ing of  a  row  of  single  sash,  three  feet  from  the 
sill  and  one  foot  apart,  with  a  row  of  small  sash 
Iving  on  the  sill  eight  feet  apart. 

"The  upright  part,  containing  two  large  sash, 
is  two  stories  high  and  is  used  as  a  granary,  and 
incubating  and  brooding  rooms.  This  part  can 
beldispensed  with  if  necessary-  The  interior 
shows  the  valuable  points.  Two  feet  above  ttie 
sill  and  dry  earth  floor  is  constructed  a  second 
floor  of  matched  boards,  extending  from  the 
south  side  to  within  two  feet  of  the  opposite 
side,  thus  affording  double  the  floor  space  under 
the  roof,  leaving  a  space  two  feet  wide  for  a 
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hallway.  In  one  corner  of  the  upper  floor  is  a 
tran  door,  through  which  the  fowls  go  below 
tte  door  being  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 


OUSE — INTERIOR.  Pig. 

the  droppings  board,  to  one  end,  are  the  nest- 
boxes,  affording  a  dark  place.  The  nests  -are 
reached  by  a  board  slanting  from  the  uppei 


and  "battened  inside  on  the  paper.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  house  are  cheapness  and  arrange- 

m"Fi'a  1  shows  the  elevation,  with  front  side 
closed  for  cold  weather.  The  upper  window  is 
a  sash  with  10x12  lights,  and  the  lower  windows 
have  lights  10x14  inches.  The  small  door  is 
8x12 finches,  or  as  may  be!  preferred.    The  door 

iSFfc21rtowfttie  summer . house  with front 
side  raised  two  feet  high,  which  adds  more  flooi 
unde,  cover/as  well  as\enderihg ;  the  house  cool 
in  summer  The  door  and  a  portion  of  the  end 
of  the  house  is  removed,  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  roosts  and  nest  boxes. 

Fie  3  is  the  ground  plan,  showing  places  of 
nests'  (A  A  Ag  etc. ) 1  dust  box  C),  tone j  and 
sn-avel-boxes  (H  H),  and  door  (G.)  The  nests 
f  e  l?x24  inches,  the  dust-box  3x5  feet,  and  the 
bone  ami  gravel-boxes  each  6x12  inches  F  g. 
the  portion  of  the  roofed  fspaee,  3%xl2  feet.  Or 

iSF?ge  lSsCldtransverse  seetion  of  the  house 
wittfthe  roost  shade  or  cover  (D),  Whwhcan  be 
turned  partly  back  to  clean  the  roosts,  the  po- 
sition of  the  ventilator  (C)  and  maimer  in 
which  the  front  (F)  turns  up  Boosts  (E)  are  to 
drop  into  notches,  so  that  they  may  easiij  oe 
removed  to  clean!  The  ventilator-tube  «  6x6 
inches  and  made  of  boards.     The  flooi  of  the 

1,0The  DlSthfhouse  is  excellent,  and  allows 
of  a  Urge  space  on  the  floor  as  well  as  permitting 
|  at  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 

Mr.  McElroy's  Poultry  House. 

A  plan  of  a  poultry-house,  which  gives  a  large 
amount  of  sparse  on  fee floor.was 
r>  C  McRlroy,  of  St.  Clair,  Mich,  lne  uai  is- 
Qii  addition  to  the  other  portion. 
a'Vfg  l  represents  the  house  with  the  shed  at- 
tachment. As  the  roof  is  rather  flat  tan  ed 
ifaner  should  be  used  in  preference;  to  shingles. 
The  main  l  ouse  is  10x10  feet  an         shed  4xl0> 
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feet,  giving  a  space  on  the  floor  of  10x14  feet. 
The  main  house  is  eight  feet  high  at  the  front 
and  five  feet  at  the  rear;the  shed  being  five  feet 
at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  main  portion,  and 
three  feet  at  the  rear.  Fig.  2  is  a  ground  plan, 
the  large  window  (3x6  feet)  being  shown  at  A 
and  the  roosts  at  B  B.  The  entrance  holes  to 
the  shed  are  shown  at  C  C  C.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
plan  of  the  door  to  the  shed  (sleeping  room.) 


side.  A  ventilator,  with  a  cowl,  should  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  top,  and  the  door  should  be 
placed  so  that  the  attendant  can  enter  the 
house  without  going  into  the  yard. 


A  Heater  and  Ventilator. 

How  to  warm  the  poultry-house,  and  how  to 


DUCK  SHED 

It  is  hung  by  three  hinges,  DDD,  and  can 
threrefote  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and 
when  closed,  the  hens  enter  at  C  C  C.  This  door 
when  raised  and  fastened  during  the  day,  gives 
the  whole  of  the  floor  to  the  hens,  and  at  night, 
when  lowered,  the  hens  are  warm  and  comfort- 
able. The  house  is  intended  to  accommodate 
twenty  five  fowls. 

Mr.  Aldrich's  Brooder  House. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Aldrich,  Orlando,  Fla.,  sends  a  sec- 
tional view  and  ground  plan  of  his  brooder- 
house.  For  a  cold  climate  it  should  be  double 
boarded.  The  house  may  be  built  of  any  ma. 
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YARDS  TO  DUCK  SHED. — Fig.  2. 

te rial  preferred. 

As  no  description  is  necessary ;  it  may  be 
made  plain  by  stating  that  A,  A,  A,  A,  represent 
rooms  covered  with  lath,  and  made  movable. 
B,  B,  B  B,  etc.,  are  yards.  S,  S,  are  two  mova 
ble  sash  over  the  brooder-rooms,  for  ventilation 
and  they  can  be  raised  or  drawn  forward.  E,E. 
are  passageways,  4x6  inches,  into  brooder- 
rooms.  The  left  side  of  the  house  is  for  large 
chicks,  and  has  no  glass.  Each  yard  outside  is 
covered  with  a  wire  top,  or  of  lath,  so  that  they 
can  be  lifted  up.  There  is  no  floor  except  earth". 
The  doors,  5x9  inches,  into  the  larger  yards,  are 


-Fig.  1 

ventilate  it  without  draughts  of  air  on  the  fowls 
at  night,  are  unsolved  problems.  The  object 
should  be  to  carry  off  the  foul  air,  and  also  to 
give  a  supply  of  warm,  pure  air.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  warm  a  poultry-house  about  50  degrees 
and  even  40  degrees  is  sufficient,  as  too  much 
warmth  will  cause  the  birds  to  become  tender. 
Any  degree  above  the  freezing  point  will  serve 
the  purpose. 


If  preferred,  the  pure  air  may  be  brought 
from  the  outside  by  tin  tubes,  as  shown  at  K  K 
Fig.  1,  which  may  extend  through  the  wall,  but 
they  are  not  necessary.  The  heating  apparatus 
may  be  in  a  little  pit,  if  desired,  or  a  small,  coal 
oil  stove  may  be  used  instead  of  a  lamp.  The 
lamp-globe  should  be  of  tin,  with  a  piece  of 
mica  in  front  for  observing  the  flame.  The 
whole  should  be  covered  with  wire  to  prevent 
the  fowls  from  interfering  with  any  portion. 
The  lamp  should  always  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air  around  it. 


Poultry  House  With  Wings. » 

An  extended  description  of  the  illustration  is 
unnecessary,  so  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned, 
only  that  we  will  state  that  the  roof  may  be  of 
shingles,  tin  or  tarred  paper,  as  preferred.  In 
the  ground  plan,  A  A  show  the  wings,  there 
being  no  partitions,  the  object  being  to  secure 
as  much  space  on  the  floor  as  possible.  B  shows 
the  nests,  which  maybe  as  many  as  preferred; 
C  .the  feed-box,  D  the  roost,  which  may  be  a 
frame,  made  square,  and  placed  in  the  center; 
E  the  dust-box,H  a  window[of  any  style, ]and  K 
the  door.  The  openings  in  the  wings,  near  the 
top,  have  little  platforms,  upon  which  the  hens 
may  fly  and  enter,  if  they  wish,  as  they  will 
often  attempt  to  fly  out  in  that  manner  rather 
than  walk  out  in  the  usual  manner.  The  real 
object  of  the  openings  (which  are  at  both  ends) 
being  to  ventilate  in  the  summer.  The  plat- 
forms are  also  of  a  size  to  fit  the  openings 
should  it  be  desired  to  close  them  at  any  time. 


MR.  GUION'S  POULTRY  HOUSE.- 


We  give  a  design  for  warming  and  ventilating 
a  poultry-house,  trusting  that  our  readers  will 
improve  on  it,  as  we  only  aim  to  give  the  idea. 
Fig.  1  is  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp,  of  any 
size  or  design  preferred,  A  showing  the  lamp, 
B  the  lamp  flue,  and  C  C  the  ventilator.  The 
lamp  will  draw  the  foul  air  from  the  room, which 
permits  fresh  air  to  come  in  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
The  smoke  and  gases  pass  on  through  the  flue, 
B,  to  the  outside.  The  pure  air  is  warmed  by 
passing  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  ventilator 


-Interior.— Fig.  2. 

Mr.  Ehvood's  Poultry  House. 


shown  at  O,  O,  O,  O. 
hens  having  broods. 


MR.  GUION'S  POULTRY  HOUSE. — Fig.l. 


This  brooder-house  is  for 


Pigeon  House  with  Wire  Run. 

The  pigeon-house  may  be  of  any  design  or  size 
preferred.  The  nests  should  be  arranged  around 
the  sides,  allowing  two  nests  for  each  pair  of 
birds.  The  sexes  should  be  equal,  as  an  extra 
male  bird  will  break  up  the  matings.  The  yard 
may  be  made  of  two-inch  wire  mesh,  of'any 
length  or  width,  the  top  covered  also  with  wire, 
and  should  be  at  least  ten  feet  high,  the  higher 
the  better.  Cross  pieces  should  be  arranged 
for  the  pigeons  to  alight  upon  when  living  out- 


(Ihrough  holes  for  that  purpose)  and  coming  out 
at  the  top.  If  desired,  the  ventilators  maybe  as 
high  as  within  a  few  inches  of  the  roof.  'Fig.  2 
shows  the  heater  (lamp,  etc.)  in  position,  A 
showing  the  floor;  D.  the  heater;  B,  the  lamp 
flue ;  and  E,  a  revolving  cowl  to  protect  against 
the  wind  blowing  the  lamp  out.  K  K  are  tubes 
extending  outside  for  bringing  in  fresh  air  if 
preferred. 

This  design  is  intended  to  show  a  cheap  con- 
trivance, and  the  whole  can  be  made  by  any 
tinner.  It  combines  several  advantages,  as 
follows:  1.  It  carries  off  all  impure  air.  2. 
It  warms  the  house  with  pure  air.  3.  It  carries 
off  the  moisture  and  keeps  the  house  dry.  4.  It 
will  cost  but  little. 


We  give  a  design  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Elwood,  of  the 
exterior  of  a  cheap  house,  one  which  can  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  $25.  It  is  ten  feet  wide 
and  fourteen  feet  long.but  may  be  of  any  length 
desired.  The  rear  wall  is  five  and  one-half  feet 
high  and  the  front  one  foot  high.  From  the 
floor  to  the  ridge  is  eight  feet,  ventilators  pass- 
ing through  the  ridge  near  the  corners.  "Win- 
dows are  3x6  feet,  and  the  door  is  at  the  west 
end.  It  may  be  built  of  boards  nailed  nerpen- 
dicularly  and  battened,  or  with  tarred"  paper. 
(3-ply)  with  thin  boards  on  the  tarred  paper. 
The_  floor  may  be  of  boards,  or  of  gravel  and 
clay.  The  roof  should  be  of  heavytarred  paper 
well  painted  with  roofing  paint,  or  of  rubber 
roofing.  This  house  will  require  about  700  feet 
of  boards,  but  the  spudding,  windows  etc.,  in- 
crease the  cost. 

The  ground  plan  is  also  shown,  A  being  a 
partition  door.  E  a  platform  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  house,  (the  platform  being  three 
wide  and  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  used  as 
a  cover  to  the  nests  and  also  to  catch  the  drop- 
pings from  the  roost.)  N,  N,  N,  N  nests  under 
the  platform,  Othe  roost,  (one  foot  above  plat- 
form,)C  C  the  exit  for  hens  into  the  yards(w  hich 
may  be  of  any  preferred  length,)  R  K  the  dust 
boxes,  W  W  the  water  troughs,  D  the  lath  par- 
tition, S  box  for  grit,  etc.,  and  X  X  the  feed 
boxes . 

This  house  may  be  improved  upon  in  any  man- 
ner the  reader  may  desire.the  object  here  being 
to  give  the  design.  Though  not  claimed  to  be 
the  best,  yet  considering  its  low  cost  and  the 
amount  of  space  secured  on  the  floor,  it  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  interested. 


A  Poultry  House  for  Thirty  Fowls. 

We  give  a  design  of  a  light  and  cheerful  poul- 
try-house, which  will  accommodate  thirty  fowls 
comfortably.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  view.  The  house 
should  be  twelve  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide, 
eight  feet  high  in  front  and  six  feet  high  at  the 
rear.  A  is  a  ventilator  on  the  front,  B  the  door 
(also  in  front),  and  D  the  window.  The  window 
may  be  of  any  shape  or  size,  and  no  dimensions 
need  be  given.  Fig.  2  shows  the  end  view.  The 
roosts  are  at  the  back,  with  nests  under  the 
roosts,  a  platform  three  feet  wide  being  under 
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the  roosts  to  catch  the  droppings.  C  shows  the 
ventilator  on  the  ends,  made  of  lattice,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  opened  or  closed.  This  house 
is  cool  in  summer.  In  winter,  all  ventilators 
should  be  closed.  Being  very  light  inside,  the 


this.  The  raised  board  at  the  rear  may  be  used 
for  cleaning  under  the  roosts  if  nests  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  house. 

The  yards  may  be  such  as  preferred.  Double 
yards  are  best,  so  as  to  change  the  hens  from 


and  which  protects  the  fowls  from  draughts 
when  the  wind  changes,  will  be  of  advantage. 


A  Roomy  Poultry  House. 

The  poultry-house  illustrated  in  this  issufe 
may  be  of  any  size,  but  as  shown,  the  house  is 
10x13  feet,  intended  for  twenty-five  fowls.  The 
front  is  eight  feet,  slanting  to  six  feet  at  the 
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MS.  MILLER'S  COMBINATION  HOUSE  —Fig.  2. 


hens  will  scratch  and  enjoy  themselves,  as  well 
as  receive  the  full  benefit  from  the  sun's  rays. 
If  preferred,  windows  may  also  be  at  the  ends, 
over  the  entrance,  E,  but  at  night,  a  large 
amount  of  glass  surface  will  cause  loss  of 
warmth.  The  roof  should  be  of  tarred  felt. 


Mr.  Boyd's  Poultry  House. 

For  those  who  wish  to  keep  about  twenty 
hens,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  incur  much  ex- 
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one  to  the  other  as  may  be  required.  Consid- 
ering the  cost  of  this  house,  its  space  on  the 
floor,  and  its  conveniences,  it  is  excellent.  The 
roof  may  be  of  tarred  paper  or  shingles,  and  it 
may  be  lined  inside  with  tarred  paper.  Venti- 
lators may  be  placed  at  the  highest  points,  one 
just  over  the  door,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite 
end,  the  ventilators  and  the  hinged  board  at  the 


Alii.  JU  i-i-IVJ i  9  i  V ULTK.X  HOUSE.— Fig.  2. 

rear,  the  shed  being  3x10  feet  main  part  10x10 
feet.  The  shed  is  intended  as  a  dust-room,  and 
for  scratching  in  rough  weather.  The  house 
may  be  boarded  or  built  in  any  manner,  with 
tarred  paper  roof.  In  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  in- 
terior, B  being  the  feed-box;  C,  the  grain-box; 
1)D,  the  roosts;  E  E,  the  nests;  AAA,  the 
egress  and  ingress  holes  from  main  room  to  the 


MR.  MILLER'S  COMBINATION  HOUSE— Fig.  3. 

pense,  the  plan  of  Mr.  L.  Boyd  given  in  this 
issue  should  be  considered.  It  is  not  only  a 
cheap  house  but  lighted,  greenhouse  sash  be- 
ing used  for  a  window.  The  house  is  nine  feet 
wide,  twelve  feet  long,  five  feet  high  at  the  cen- 
tre, the  rear  being  three  feet  nigh  and  the 
front  eighteen  inches— rather  low,  we  admit- 
but  the  entire  cost  of  the  house  [labor  omitted] 
should  not  exceed  ten  dollars.  At  the  west  end 
the  roof  boards  extend  over  an  opening  intended 
for  the  passage  of  the  birds  outside. 


'  MR.  m'elroy's  poultry  house. — Fig.  1.  _ 
rear  to  be  kept  open,  [wire  netting  being  placed  I  shed ;  P,  the  ingress  and  egress  hole  from  shed 
over  them],  in  summer,  but  in  winter  no  venti- 1  to  the  yard,  and  K,  a  ventilator,  or  lattice  cover 
lation  whatever  will  be  necessary.  1  The  main  room  has  a  feed-box  and  water-box 

 »  .  *  (  at  each  end,  which  mav  be  removed  at  will.  It 

A  Yentilator  for  Ponltry  House.      *  requires  not  over  1,000  feet  of  boards  and  200 

We  give  a  plan  of  a   ventilator,   sectional  | 
view,  intended  for  ventilating  a  poultry-house, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  draughts  or  cur- 
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MR.  miller's  combination  house.— Fig.  4. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  ground  plan,  A  and  B  being 
perches.  These  perches  should  be  rather  low, 
with  a  board  under  them  to  catch  the  droppings 
with  nests  underneath  the  board,  or.if  preferred 
the  nests  mav  be  at  C,  the  dust  box  being 
shown  at  D.  E  is  the  door,  and  F  the  entrance 
for  the  hens.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  a  board 
may  be  hung  on  hinges,  so  as  to  secure  the  eggs 
from  the  outside,  should  the  nests  be  under  the 
roosts.  The  floor  should  be  of  earth  or  boards 
covered  with  sand,  with  cut  straw  or  chaff  on 


mk.  m'elroy's  poultry  house.— Fig.  3. 
rents  of  air.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clough, 
Tolland,  Conn.,  who  gave  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it  other  than  is  explained  by  the  cut  it- 
self. The  great  difficulty  in  ventilation  during 
the  winter  season  is  the  admission  of  cold  air 
and  the  loss  of  accumulated  warmth.  Any 
method  that  permits  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 


mr.  aldrich's  brooder  house — Sectional  plan 
feet  of  scantling  to  build  the  house.  The  illus- 
tration is  so  plain  that  an  extended  description 
is  unnecessary.  

Poultry  House  and  Glass  Shed. 

A  house  for  twenty-five  fowls  is  given  in  this 
issue,  and  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  combine 
plenty  of  room  on  the  ground  and  with 
plenty  of  light.  The  main  portion  is  10x10  feet 
and  the  shed  6x10  feet,  but  it  may  .be  made  of 
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any  preferred  size.  It  is  eight  feet  high  at  the 
front  and  six  feet  at  the  rear  of  the  main  part, 
the  roof  to  he  of  tarred  felt.  The  shed,  or  cov- 
ered run,  should  be  four  feet  high  where  it 
joins  the  main  part,  or  five  feet  if  desired,  with 
]ust  enough  slant  to  carry  off  the  water.  The 
windows  may  be  arranged  in  any  manner  pre- 


Mr.  Marvin's  Poultry  House. 

A  cheap,  convenient,  and  handy  poultry 
house  for  twenty  fowls,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Marvin,  Sun,  Mich  ,  is  shown  in  this  issue. 
Which  shows  the  interior,  the  laying  boxes  (e, 
e.)  being  seen  on  the  right  and  left  the  roosting 
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MB.  AXDRICH'S  BROODER  HOUSE.— GROUND  PLAN. 


ferred,  as  we  only  aim  to  give  the  design,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  improve  on  it.  The  shed  is 
covered  with  greenhouse  sash,  and  two  small 
windows  are  placed  above  the  sued.  There 
also  two  windows  on  the  front  of  t lie  house, 
which,  of  course,  cannot  be  seen.    The  nests 


poles,  (d)  being  over  the  feed  boxes  (f,  g,  h  and 
p.  These  boxes  are  kept  covered  at  night,  corn 
is  kept  in  box  p,  gravel  in  box  f,  ashes,  for  dust- 
ing, in  box  g,  and  bones  and  shells  in  box  h. 
We  would  prefer  the  boxes  not  to  be  under  the 
roosting  poles,  however,  but  if  covered  at  night, 


the  floor  being  of  earth.  It  is  not'so  convenient 
for  one  entering  it  as  is  the  house  shown  at  Fig. 
5:  but  this  house  gives  more  room  on  the  ground, 
at  less  cost.  Windows  should  be  at  both  ends, 
and  the  roosts  may  be  short,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  ingress  and  egress  of  the  attendant, 

Fig.  5  shows  a  double  house.  This  house  is 
10x16  feet,  divided  into  two  apartments,  each 
8x10  feet  and  will  cost  about  $15. 

Each  apartment  will  accommodate  about  ten 
or  twelve  fowls,  and  one  ventilator  (A)  will 
answer  for  both.  There  are  two  entrances  to 
and  from  the  interior,  one  at  each  end  (B)  and 
a  wire  or  lath  partition,  with  a  door  in  the  par- 
tition, separates  the  two  flocks.  This  house, 
like  the  other,  gives  plenty  of  room  on  the 
ground,  and  is  more  convenient  in  some  re- 
spects, bat  both  are  good  and  cheap. 


PIGEON-HOUSE  WITH  WIRE  RUN 


and  roosts  may  be  placed  on  the  side  opposite 
the  door,  or  under  the  windows  at  the  front, 
butthe  windows  must  be  very  tight  if  this  is 
done.  The  entrance  for  the  hens  is  in  the  shed. 
There  is  no  partition  between  the  main  part 
and  the  shed.  The  house  may  be  built  at  a  cost 


and  cleaned  daiiy.  the  hens  will  hardly  foul  the 
food.  The  cost  of  such  a  house  should  not  ex- 
ceed $15  for  material,  but,much  depends  on  the 
locality.  It  may  be  ten  feet  square,  with  tarred 
paper  roof.  A  size  10x20  will  make  room  for 
two  flocks.  The  design  is  given  more  to  convey 
an  idea  of  interior  arrangement  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  end  that  is  cut  off  has  a 
door  and  window. 


Too  Much  for  Bone. 

While  we  believe  that  green  bones,  cut,  make 
one  of  the  best  foods  for  both  fowls  and  chicks, 
the  following,  signed  F.  R.  York,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  in  Farm  Poultry,  is  more  than  we  have 
found  in  our  experience.  He  says: 

For  two  years  I  tried  raising  chicks  and  feed- 
ing scraps  and  dry  bone,  and  this  year,  having 
had  good  luck  in  feeding  green  bone  to  my  hens, 
thought  I  would  try  it  with  the  chickens.  The 
result  was  surprising.  I  have  one  thousand 
chickens,  and  those  now  ten  weeks  old  weigh 
three  pounds  apiece  and  I  give  great  credit  to 
the  bone. 

To  any  who  are  hatching  or  rearing  chicks,  let 
me  say  if  you  want  the  best  results,  get  a  bone 
cutter,  call  on  your  butcher  and  then  visit  your 
brooding  house  with  a  pail  of  the  meat  and  bone 
and  see  if  it  does  not  fill  a  long  felt  want. 

It  is  surely  surprising  that  one  should  have 
1,000  chicks  to  weigh  three  pounds  each  when 
ten  weeks  old.  We  have  occasionally  seen  some 
chicks  in  a  lot  of  100  weigh  two  pounds  in  ten 
weeks,  but  the  above  beats  all  we  ever  heard  of. 
We  believe  the  writer  made  a  mistake.  Bone 
is  excellent,  but  to  claim  too  much  for  it  will 
cause  distrust.  If  not  a  mistake  we  must 
accept  Mr.  York's  figures,  as  we  have  no  right 
to  dispute  his  statement. 


Cheap  Poultry-  Houses. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  great  many  de- 
signs of  poultry-houses,  and  in  this  issue  give 


Chicks  Dying. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Maiming,  Post  Falls,  Idaho,  writes 
us  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  his  chicks  by  consti- 
pation when  they  are  about  two  weeks  old.  In 
describing  the  difficulty  he  says: 

My  chicks  hatch  out  good  and  strong,  but 
when  about  two  weeks  old  get  constipated, 
droop  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  die.  I 
feed  them  soaked  bread  and  cornmeal,  with  a 
little  cut  oatmeal  occasionally.  In  fact,  I  have 
tried  several  things  for  food,  but  cannot  find 
anything  to  benefit  them.  Will  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  tell  me,  in  the 
next  number,  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  what 
to  do  for  them  ?  What  is  the  best  food  for  young 
turkeys  ?  This  effects  my  Light  Brahmas  more 
than  any  other  breed. 

One  point  left  out  in  the  above  is  Tjotohe  keeps 
the  chicks— whether  in  brooders  or  with  hens. 


Fig.  1.— heater  and 
ventilator. 

of  $25.  A  house  combining  a  dozen  like  this  (on 
an  extension)  may  be  built,  if  preferred,  with 
yards  10x100  feet. 
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two  by  way  of  comparison.  It  is  not  possible  to 
present  a  design  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
all ;  hence  each  reader  must  compare  the  whole, 
and  select  the  one  most  suitable  for  his  purpose, 
considering  the  cost. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  house  in  which  the  roof  and 
sides  are  combined.  It  maybe  sixteen  feet 
squaue,  nine  feet  at  the  peak,  with  a  board  at 
the  bottom  one  foot  high  ;  or  it  may  be  of  any 
size  desired.  The  cost  for  material  is  about  $15, 


2.— HEATER  AND  VENTILATOR  IN  POSITION. 

The  letter  was  written  in  May,  and  we  sup- 
pose the  cause  is  due  to  the  chicks  being  chilled 
at  some  time,  probably  lacking  heat  at  night. 
The  difficulty  may  also  be  due  to  lice,  especially 
the  large  grey  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks.  To 
feed  young  turkeys  give  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
curds,  a  hard-boiled  egg  occasionally,  cooked 
lean  meat,  or  a  variety  of  anything  they  will 
eat. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

Dead  Chicks  in  the  Shells. 

F.  W.  LOTZ,   MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

I  made  an  incubator.of  125  eggs  capacity, after 
Poultry 'Keeper  plans,  with  lamp  attachment. 
I  run  it  the  first  week  at  102°,  with  ventilating 


ters.  By  a  judicious  use  of  these  two  machines 
my  feed  expense  bill  is  reduced  one-half,  while 
my  egg  production,  and  fertility  of  eggs  is 
greatly  increased. 

I  pay  yearly  a  stipulated  sum  to  a  large! 
butcher  for  an  oil  case  full  of  refuse  twice  a  ' 
week.  This  refuse  consists  of  trimmed  bones, 
hogs'  heads,  plucks,  livers,  stale  sausage  and 
meats  of  various  kinds. 

These  are  put  in  a  thirty  gallon  steamer, 
covered  with  water  and  thoroughly  cooked.  I 


mr.  martin's  poultry  house— (See pages  lto5.) 


pipe  closed,  and  no  moisture  and  the  next  two 
weeks  with  ventilation  and  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  the  heat  103°.  Eesult  was  that  the  chicks 
did  not  pick  the  sliells  until  the  twenty-third 
day,  and  I  got  only  twelve  chicks  and  had  108 
eggs  with  dead  chickens  in  them.  Cause  heat 
was  too  low.  as  the  thermometer  did  not  regis- 
ter right.  The  next  hatch  was  the  same  venti- 
lation and  moisture,  but  kept  the  heat  at  105°, 
with  the  same  thermometer,  and  1  got  thirty 
chicks,  and  balance  of  eggs  had  dead  chicks  in 
them,  in  different  stages  of  development.  The 
eggs  were  pipped  the  twentieth  day,  but  I  had 
to  help  chicks  out  of  shells.  Please  tell  me 
through  the  Keeper  what  the  trouble  is?  1 
kept  the  drawer  closed  for  twentv-four  hours  as 
soon  as  they  commenced  to  pip  the  eggs,  and 
found  several  dead  in  the  shells;  the  rest  I 
helped  out.  I  will  try  again,  with  full  ventila- 
tion from  the  start,  and  no  moisture  until  the 
seventeenth  day,  and  see  what  the  result  will 
be. 

[If  your  thermometer  is  not  correct  you  will 
meet  with  difficulty.  AYe  believe  you  gave  too 
much  moisture  and  allowed  more  draught  than 
was  necessary.— Ed.] 


Steamed  and  Cut  Feed. 

D.  EDSON  SMITH,  SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

As  the  years  go  by  you  continue  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession,  and  make  the  Poultry 


■have  enough  hens  and  ducks  to  consume  the 


bulky  portion  of  this 
the  thick  rich  meat 


stew  at  one  meal.  Into 
liquor  remaining  in  the 

-  1 M 


stead  of  wheat.  The  grain  fed  to  the  ducks  is 
usually  corn,  but  ducks  eat  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  cut  hay.  I  remember,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  several  years  ago,  you  often  and  earnestly 
exhorted  the  inventors  to  furnish  us  with  a 
practical  clover  cutter.  In  answer  to  that  call 
we  now  have  a  perfect  machine  for  that  purpose 
and  its  use  will  add  many  a  dollar  iu  profits 
to  those  who  faithfully  use  it. 

Sly  hens  are  all  confined.  The  cut  alfalfa  hay 
takes  the  place  of  green  food,  although  I  occa- 
sionally throw  them  a  beet  to  amuse  themselves 
with.  Broken  glass  and  shells,  and  a  dish  of 
cut  green  bones  are  kept  before  them  con- 
stantly, and  the  way  they  shell  out  fertile  eggs 
is  entirely  satisfactory,  besides  serving  a  great 
expense  in  the  cost  of  feed.  I  have  had  no  oc- 
casion to  try  the  spongia  for  roup,  as  my  fowls, 
in  their  tight  houses  are  not  troubled  with  any 
disease.  Congratulating  you  on  the  success  of 
your  labors,  I  remain  a  hearty  advocate  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 


Good  Hatching. 


W.  TURG  CASEY,  MT.  yernon,  ill. 

I  made  an  incubator  from  the  plans  and  in- 
structions sent  by  you,  and  in  my  first  hatch  I 
got  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  chicks  from  fertile 
eggs.  I  have  another  hatch  to  come  off  to- 
morrow. I  tested  the  eggs,  and  hope  to  have 
more  complete  success.  My  first  hatch  are  do- 
ing finely,  now  three  weeks  old.  I  made  a 
brooder  after  my  own  ideas,  having  gathered 
what  I  could  out  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
books.  It  is  different  in  its  arrangement  and 
method  of  heating  from  anything  I  have  seen. 
When  I  shall  have  tried  it  in  colder  weather,  ii 
it  works  as  satisfactorily  as  I  think  it  will,  I 
will  describe  it  to  you.  I  cannot  afford  to  miss 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  as  it  is  worth  much 
more  for  the  money  than  I  have  ever  found  in 
any  like  publication. 


Hot  Soapsuds  for  Lice. 

J.  C.  HOLMES,  BUCHAXAN,  MICH. 

I  see  considerable  is  said  in  poultry  journals 
about  the  impossibility  of  getting  rid  of  the 
perch  lice.  I  have  had  a  trial  with  the  pests, 
and  have  tried  nearly  everything  I  have  seen 
recommended.  The  first  was  to  cover  every 
nook  with  slaked  lime.  This  made  an  excellent 


CHEAP  POULTRY  HOUSE.- 

kettle  after  them  eat  is  skimmed  out. I  stir  twelve 
gallons  of  finely  cut  alfalfa  hay,  and  a 
verv  little   bran.   In  twelve  hours  a  highly 


Keeper  the  most  practical  and  most  valuable  relished    food,   of    strong    egg  producing 


fig.  1.— (See  pages  1  to  5.) 

nest  for  them,  and  they  appeared  to  thrive  in  it. 
I  next  tried  kerosene.  This  would  soak  into 
the  perch,  and  the  lice  hold  a  picnic  over  it  a 
minutes  after  it  was  poured  on.  Cold  lard 
worked  verv  well,  but  is  hard  to  apply.  Machine 
oil  is  better,  is  more  easily  applied,  and  does 
the  work  more  thoroughly,  but  the  best  and 
cheapest  remedy  I  have  found  is  the  hot  suds 
taken  from  the  stove  after  the  wash-lady  is 
through  with  it,  and  poured  into  all  of  the  crev- 
ices and  retreats  where  the  lice  are  to  be  fonnd. 
I  have  succeeded  in  clearing  my  buildings  of 
lice  in  this  wav  when  the  other  methods  men- 
tioned failed. "  Kerosene  will  kill  the  louse  if 
vou  put  it  on  to  his  back,  and  so  will  the  hot 
water,  and  one  feels  more  free  in  applying  it. 


CHEAP  POULTRY  HOUSE.— 

of  all  the  papers  devoted  to  this  very  important 
industry.  My  personal  interest  in  this  business 
does  not  flag,  and  I  try  to  keep  abreast  of  all  of 
all  the  improvements.  And  the  one  who  does 
not  do  this  will  "get  left."  One  of  the  most  val- 
uable late  improvements  in  this  direction  is  the 
clover,  the  alfalfa,  cutters.  Anothei  is  the  hand 
power  mill  for  cutting  greet  \>oi\es .  I  have  this 
latter  adjunct,  and  also  bo^K  ot  \\ j  alfalfa  cut- 


fig.  2. — (See  pages  1  to  5.) 
power  is  ready  to  be  distributed.  When  I  do 
not  have  the  'meat  broth,  into  which  to  stir 
my  cut  alfalfa.  I  use  water,  and  more  bran, 
bringing  it  all  to  boil,  and  letting  it  stand  and 
steam.  Once  a  day  I  give  my  fowls  all  they  will 
eat  up  clean  of  this  kind  of  food,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  day  they  have  a  light  feed  of 
it,  supplemented  by  wheat,  thrown  into  a  litter 
•  of  straw.  Occasionally  a  little  corn  is  given  in- 


Rotten  Potatoes. 

JOHN  EYANS.BATAYIA,  N.  Y. 

As  to  rotten  potatoes  being  injurious,  I  will 
sav  that  thev  are  not.  in  all  cases,  injurious  to 
poultrv,  as  my  hens  had  access  this  spring  to  a 
heap  of  rotten  potatoes,  containing  about  fifteen 
bushels,  that  were  thrown  out  last  fall,  and  they 
thoroughly  demolished  the  entire  heap,  which 
saved  me  more  expensive  food  while  the  potatoes 
lasted,  as  the  hens  went  to  roost  every  night 
with  their  crops  well  filled  with  rotten  potatoes, 
and  they  laved  well  all  the  season.  The  rotten 
potato  seemed  to  be  a  genuine  egg  producing 
food,  and  I  never  lost  a  hen  nor  were  they  sick. 
As  to  pumpkin  seed  I  have  no  knowledge. 
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From  What  is  the  Chick  Produced. 

MRS  C.  A.  CONRAD,  CALHAUN  COLO. 

Since  your  excellent  paper  first  came  to  us,  in 
December  last,  we  find  very  much  to  interest 
us.  It  is  worth  a  very  great  deal  to  us,  and  as 
long  as  we  have  poultry  we  will  not  do  without 
it.  We  have  about  thirty  hens,  mongrels,  that 
have  paid  $1  00  each  in  the  past  six  months,  not 
clear  of  expenses,  however,  which  will  not  ex- 
ceed $10  for  the  flock.  Warm  potato  mash  and 
table  scraps,  mixed  alternately  with  bran,  chop 
and  buckwheat  flour,  for  the  morning  feed,  a 
light  feed  of  oats  or  wheat  for  dinner— just 
enough  to  make  them  scratch,  for  the  hen  that 
did  the  scratching  laid  the  egg:— and  corn  for 
supper.  We  often  gave  bone  and  meat  dinner. 
This  was  their  winter  feed.  Now  they  have 
enough  small  grain  for  breakfast  toexcite  their 
hunger,  and  they  then  rustle  all  day  long,  and 
corn  for  supper.  They  average  fifteen  to  twenty 
eggs  daily.  Now  Mr.  Editor,  I  trust  you  will 
be  patient  with  me  in  answering  a  few  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  know  much  about  poultry,  so  I 
submit  what  little  I  think  I  know  to  one  I  know 
does  know,  hoping  you  will  tell  me  if  I  am  right 
or  wrong.  Now,  I  believe — or  think  I  do — that 
there  is  life  as  soon  as  conception,  in  the  embryo 
of  either  fowl  or  animal,  and  the  heart  being 
the  most  vital  part,  is  the  life.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  young,  being  at  the  home  of  an 
aunt.  Aunt  found  a  hen  that  had  hidden  her 
nest  out.  Not  knowing  the  time  the  hen  had 
been  setting.  Aunt  broke  an  egg,  calling  me 
to  her  she  said,— "?ee  the  heait  beat."  The 


cent  of  fertile  eggs,  and  this  in  the  face  of  an 
accident  caused  by  some  of  the  bars  being 
weak,  that  supported  the  tank,  letting  it  down 
closer  to  the  eggs  in  the  center,  and  making  a 
difference  of  two  degrees  of  heat.  The  chicks 
hatched  out  fine  April  14th,  and  are  now  grown 
up  finely,  running  about  my  green  house,  as 
merry  as  bees,  the  thermometer  on  sunny  days, 
showing  as  high  as  110  degrees  under  the  glass. 
1  have  the  machine  running  again  capitally 
after  having  had  it  to  pieces,  to  repair  damages. 
It  has  been  now  working  since  the  28th  of 
April,  and  thermometer  has  stood  from  103  to 
103%  and  104,  without  more  variation?  I  expect 
a  good  result,  if  nothing  outside  happens,  but 
the  old  adage  of  '•counting  your  chickens" 
must  be  born  in  mind  :  In  conclusion,  I  would 
say  the  plan  is  good ;  in  fact,  the  very  best,  for 
you  have  no  fear  of  the  heat  rising  whilst  you 
are  sleeping,  as  is  often  the  case  when  a  lamp 
is  used,  i  have  mine  guaged  to  the  exact  amount 
of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  insure  the  thermom- 
eter standing  at  103,  or  close  to  it.  1  have 
arranged  so  as  to  show  the  thermometer  outside 
through  glass,  so  that  the  temperature  can  be 
seen  any  time  you  pass. 


The  Incubator  Beat  the  Hens. 


J.  It.  STEWART,  FILLMORE,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  highly  prized 
journal  for  nearly  three  years,  and  I  never  tire 
of  reading  it.  I  try  to  preserve  each  copy,  and 
take  pleasure  in  perusing  the  back  numbers 


An  Average  of  Twenty-four  Hatches. 

E.  A.  ROWE,  MILFORD,  DEL. 

I  enclose  you  memorandum  of  my 
twenty-four  hatches,  made  this  last  season, 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  some  interest  to  others 
engaged  in  the  same  business  I  ran  three  incu- 
bators :Prairie  State;300eggs  capacity  ,the  Eureka 
600  eggs  capacity,  and  the  Monitor,  450  eggs 
capacity  , the  vast  is  not  the  Williams  Monitor, 
but  a  machine  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
Rankins  Monarch,  having  no  regulator,  how- 
ever but  packed  with  four  inches  of  sawdust 
on  top, back  and  ends. Below  are  the  percentage 
of  fertile  eirgs  Prairie  State,  70,84,84,  93,  90,  92, 
94,  93,  86,;  Eureka,  77,  80.  73,  89,  81,  74,  ;72: 
Monitor  77,  92,90,  90,  94,  92, 84,  83,  The  average  of 
the  Prairie  State  was  eighty  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  Eureka,  seventv-eight  per  cent  and  of  the 
Monitor,  eighty-eight.  The  average  of  whole 
number  of  fertile  eggs  was  eighty-five  per  cent 
How  does  this  compare  with  the  Hammonton 
broiler  mends  hatching?  I  should  like  to  see 
some  of  the  other  establishments  publish  their 
complete  hatches. so  we  can  know  what  the  dif- 
ferent machines  are  doing. 


Don't  Kill  Them. 


J.  R.  SWEENEY,  SIMMLER,  CALIF. 

You  will  probably  think  of  the  old  saying:  "It 
never  rains  but  it  pours,"  when  you  see  another 
letter  from  me  so  soon,  but  in  reading  over  your 


-white  was  perfect  as  in  a  fresh  egg.  In  the 
center  of  the  yolk  was  a  small  circle,  in  which 
was  a  light-colored  substance,  from  which  little 
veins  circulated  in  the  yolk.  What  we  thought 
to  be  the  heart,  pulsated  regularly  a  few  seconds, 
then  weeker,  then  stopped.  Since  then  I  have 
supposed  what  looks  like  an  eye,  to  be  the 
heart,  and  as  I  can't  find  but  one  in  any  egg, 
and  there  are  no  one-eyed  chickens,  I  can't 
think  it  an  eye,  so  if  not  the  heart  what  is  it? 
If  it  is  the  heart  would  it  be  in  an  infertile  egg? 
-My  neighbor  has  readlthat  the  chick  is  formed 
from  the  white  of  the  egg  alone,  the  yolk  lying 
■dormant  till  two  or  three  days  before  hatching, 
then  it  is  taken  in  the  bowels  for  food,  hence 
sthe  idea  not  to  feed  VM\e  chicks  till  forty-eigkt 
•hours  old. 

[There  must  be  life  from  the  time  of  the 
-union  or  there  could  be  no  life  at  all.  The  egg 
is  simply  the  receptacle,  in  which  is  stored  the 
food  for  the  growth  of  the  germ.  The  head  and 
eye  (both  eyes  are  there)  make  the  most  rapid 
jprogress.  The  pulsations  are  simply  mechanical 
^actions  of  the  whole  body.  The  chick  is  mostly 
formed  from  the  white,  the  yolk  being  absorbed 
tout  a  short  time  before  the  chick  comes  out. 
"We  have  seen  them  hatch  with  the  yolk  but 
partially  absorbed.— Ed.] 

It  Works  Well. 

T.  GOUDGE,  HALIFAX,  N.  SCOTIA. 

According  to  reduced  plans  taken  from  the 
original  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  Special  1887, 1 
constructed  an  incubator,  and  succeeded  (on 
my  trial  trip)  in  hatching  out  thirty-three  per 


poultry  house  and  glass  shed. — (See  pages  1  to  5.) 
and  showing  them  to  my  friends.  I  made  me  a 
"Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,"  in  February  last, 
put  in  seventy-two  eggs,  and  owing  to  an  acci- 
dent I  only  hatched  thirty  of  them.  I  then 
filled  it,  and  out  of  eighty-five  fertile  eggs 
hatched  seveuty-two  nice  healthy  chicks.  I 
madelmela  "Farm  and  Fireside  Brooder,"  but 
owing  to  some  fault  of  the  lamp  it  only  did 
fairly  well,  but  as  it  is  warm  weather  here  now 
my  chicks  did  well  without  any  lamp.  I  have 
another  batch  of  eggs  just  commencing  to  hatch 
to-day,  and  with  the  present  outlook  I  will  get 
severity-five  or  eighty  per  cent.  I  have  some 
Brown  Leghorns  and  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  Brown 
Leghorn  chicks,  incubator  hatched,  and  they 
are  doing  finely.  I  have  been  experimenting 
by  setting  a  number  of  hens  at  the  time  of 
filling  the  incubator,  and  have  kept  a  record  of 
hatches,  and  find  that  the  incubator  beats  the 
hens  on  the  ner  cent,  of  hatch.  I  started  with 
forty  common  hens  and  eight  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  am  keeping  a  record  oX  the  same.  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  my  success,  providing  my 
health  will  permit  me  to  care  for  them  myself. 


Heavy  Ducklings. 

BALL  &  HORSTMAN,  HOLDEN,  MASS. 

We  always  show  up  the  Poultry  Keeper  as 
the  best  paper  for  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
poultry.  We  are  having  very  cold  nights  here  now 
and  our  brooder  house  is  full  with  ducks  and 
chicks,about  400  ducklings  and  200  chicks  outwith 
hens.  Some  ducks  will  be  ready  to  ship  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  They  weigh  now,  alive,  five 
pounds  each,  and  are  nine  weeks  old .  Grain  is 
$1  70  per  hundred  pounds,  so  the  ducks  cost 
us  more  than  last  year,  but  we  don't  know  what 
we  will  get  per  pound  yet.  Success  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 


excellent  paper,  (which  we  do  from  beginning 
to  end),  we  were  surprised  at  the  advice  you 
gave  "a  subscriber  from  Herkimer.New  York," 
to  kill  his  bronze  turkey.  Our  turkeys,  which 
I  wrote  you  about  having  the  roup,  were  affected 
with  exactly  the  same  symptoms  the  "sub- 
scriber" describes,  and  although  we  had  at  least 
150  of  them,  (and  I  don't  think  any  escaped  the 
dread  disease),  we  did  not  lose  any,  though 
about  half  a  dozen  lost  an  eye  each.  As  I  said 
in  my  last  letter,  we  were  not  able  to  get  spongia 
in  time  for  them,  and  we  cured  them  by  remov- 
ing the  canker  and  applying  turpentine,  with  a 
feather,  to  the  mouths  and  throats  once  a  day 
until  cured,  and  also  on.the  sores  on  the  heads 
and  Pettit's  eye  salve  in  the  eyes.  We  know,  to 
our  sorrow,  that  it  is  very  contagious,  but  if 
spongia  were  used  in  the  drinking  waterassoon 
as  one  bird  was  discovered  taking  it  do  you 
not  think  its  spread  could  be  checked  ? 

[Thanks.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  a 
reader  give  such  valuable  experience,  whether 
it  agrees  with  our  views  or  not.  Facts  are 
always  potent.— Ed.] 


Clabber  Milk,  Lice,  etc. 

C.  V.  ELLIS,  FAIRWATER,  MINN. 

Clabber  milk  is  very  good  for  hens.  Mix  a 
little  wheat  bran  with  it  and  see  how  they  go 
for  it.  It  should  be  fed  in  tin  pans.  Keep  it 
before  them  all  the  while,  and  it  will  keep  them 
healthy  and  assist  in  egg  production. 

Lice'is  the  great  dread  of  the  poultryman.  If 
it  is  the  young  chickens  that  are  affected,  dip 
them  in  strong  soap  suds. 

Alwavs  feed  the  fowls  regularly.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  go  hungry  it  will  cause  indigestion. 
Feed  at  least  twice  per  day.  _ 
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Subscription  Price,  50  centstier  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  tbey  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

AdTertlsing  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (S7  pel- 
inch),  each  insertion.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  Inch. 

"  Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 

JT  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  "We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
leaders,  but  respectiully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   "\\  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

PARKESRURG,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,Pa 


How  do  you  like  the  "picture  gallery" 
issue? 

Don't  write  articles  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet, 
and  don't  use  a  lead  pencil. 

Feed  is  coming  down  in  price,  but  all  the 
same  the  weather  is  too  warm  to  feed  grain. 

The  indications  point  to  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia's the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

Keep  your  hens  away  from  the  potato  field  if 
you  have  used  Paris  green  or  London  purple. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper.  This 
Issue  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  subscription 
price. 

Send  us  the  names  of  any  parties  interested  in 
poultry.  We  try  to  help  you.  Can  you  not  help 
us  a  little? 

Only  sixty  cents,  and  any  one  of  our  Dooks 
•will  be  sent  you  that  you  select,  and  also  this 
paper  one  year. 

Keep  your  best  birds  and  advertise  eggs  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  next  spring.  You  can  do  it 
as  well  as  others. 

Our  editor  lives  at  Hammonton,  N.  Jersey. 
Do  not  send  subscriptions  to  him.  as  he  has  to 
forward  them  to  us. 

"One  a  minute"  is  the  Maud  S.  time  for 
scoring.  Anybody  can  do  it.  But  of  what 
value  is  such  work. 


AVE  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  subscriber  tell 
us  how  he  made  his  Pekin  ducks  pay  this  year. 
We  do  this  by  request. 

The  dog  men,  having  had  a  libel  suit  of  their 
own,  should  improve  their  Association  before 
offering  it  as  a  model  to  poultrymen. 


Back  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
always  on  hand,  price  five  cents.  We  print  from 
plates,  and  can  print  any  back  number. 

If  you  do  not  get  every  number  of  this  paper 
drop  us  a  oard.  It  does  not  pay  us  to  have  you 
dissatisfied .  We  wish  to  hold  on  to  you. 

New  York  is  aiming  to  have  a  larger  show 
than  last  year.  Comparison  judging  made  an 
annual  show  at  New  York  a  demand  by  all. 

If  eggs  are  cheap  now  so  is  the  cost.  It 
should  be  no  expense  to  produce  eggs  in  sum 
mer.  Do  not  overfeed.  Let  the  hens' pick  up 
their  living. 


Next  month  we  will  give  you  plans  of  brood- 
ers, and  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  them. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  cuts  of  appliances, 
also,  which  are  to  follow. 

We  do  not  see  the  name  of  Walter  Elliott  as 
secretary  of  any  of  the  special  clubs.  We  hope 
they  will  not  lose  sight  of  Walter.  His  exper- 
ience would  be  valuable. 


Our  report  of  the  experiments  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are 
crowded  out  this  month,  but  they  will  keep  well 
until  we  can  present  them. 

Of  all  enemies  that  the  poultryman  has  to 
contend  with  the  rat  is  the  most  difficult  to  cor.- 
quer.  Once  he  gets  a  lodging  place  he  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  third  annual  fair  and  exposition  of  the 
Detroit  International  Fair  Association,  will  be 
held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  25th  to  September 
4th.  Entries  close  on  August  5th. 


What  kind  of  a  breeder  is  it  who  sends  his 
birds  to  a  show  to  be  scored,  and  what  kind  of 
a  breeder  is  it  who  does  not  know  his  own 
birds  better  than  anyone  else  does. 

Tnis  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  should 
he  kept  for  reference.  There  is  not  a  booK  pub- 
lished that  contains  as  many  designs  of  poultry 
h  mses  as  this  single  issue  of  our  paper. 

The  Farmers'  Magazine  and  Poultry 
Keeper  are  both  published  by  us,  and  you  can 
get  the  two  papers  together  for  sixty  cents. 
Send  for  sample  copy  of  Farmers'  Magazine. 


We  have  received  a  book  on  "The  Wyandotte" 
from  the  Ferris  Publishing  Company,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  very  complete  on  the  subject, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  breed  will  find 
the  book  very  serviceable. 

The  peach  tree  and  the  hen  occupy  the  poultry 
yard  in  peace,  and  both  are  benefited  by  the 
operation.  Grow  a  crop  above  ground  as  well  as 
raise  poultry  on  the  ground.  Always  utilize 
your  land  to  its  full  capacity. 


It  was  Mr.  Will  M.  Barnum  (and  not  Mr. 
Kellogg)  who  made  the  point  that  a  Leghorn 
would  sit  if  fat,  as  stated  in  a  previous  issue. 
Mr.  Barnum  is  editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer, 
Epitomist  and  Alliance  Advocate, and  we  make 
this  statement  to  give  him  proper  credit. 

The  hens  will  destroy  the  larva  of  the  no'ato 
beetle,  but  if  they  swallow  the  old  beetles  the 
chances  are  that  the  bee  les  will  kill  the  hens, 
as  they  remain  aiive  in  the  coop  unless  the  hen 
happens  to  kill  them  before  they  are  swal- 
lowed. 

If  grit  is  scarce  just  pound  up  all  the  broken 
glass  and  china,  and  then  notice  how  ^eagerly 
the  fowls  will  pick  it  up.  If  anyone  fears  that 
glass  will  kill  fowls  we  will  state  that  we  have 
given  a  glass  ration  to  our  hens  for  years.  Glass 
assist  the  gizzard  to  properly  prepare  the 
food. 


TnE  Fancier  and  Farm  Herald,  is  published 
by  Jackson  &  Working,  1517  Wazee  street, 
Denver,  Colorado,  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  Sample 
copies  will  be  sent  to  those  writing  to  the  above 
address.  It  has  an  excellent  poultry  depart- 
ment, and  we  club  with  it,  giving  a  reduction 
for  the  two  papers . 

The  Loudoun  county,  (Va.)  Poultry  Club,  or- 
ganized mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Warner,  of  Lincoln,  Va.,  will  hold  its  show  at 
Leesburg,  Va.,  August  25th  to  29th,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Loudoun  County  Agricultural 
Society,  with  Mr.  G.  O.  Brown  as  judge.  The 
officers  are:  President,  A.  E.  Warner:  Vice- 
President,  D.  J.  Hodge;  Treasurer,  C.  A. 
Cannon;  Secretary,  James  Williams,  Water- 
ford,  Va. 


The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Indiana 
State  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at 
Indianapolis,  Jan.  19th  to  24th.  Mr.  B.  T.  Pace- 
of  Salem,  Indiana,  is  president,  and  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Hale,  of  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  is  secretary,. 
Indianapolis  always  holds  a  big  show,  a  good 
show,  and  a  successful  show. 


If  you  want  a  description  of  all  the  author- 
ized breeds,  with  the  points  given,  from  the 
beak  to  the  toes.and  each  breed  fully  described, 
male  and  female,  including,  also,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys,  send  us  one  dollar  for  the  Stand- 
ard, which  is  published  by  authority  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association. 


The  smallest  and  most  insincere  method  of 
influencing  a  jury  is  by  prejudice.  A  pigeon 
paper  draws  the  line  on  nationality,  and  wants 
the  World's  Fair  Superintendent  to  be  an 
American.  All  such  trashy  logic  is  intended  to- 
advance  the  interest  of  one  man, and  if  English- 
men are  to  be  excluded  we  should  also  exclude 
the  English  language.  Such  logic  is  as  sensible 
as  the  other. 

Specialty  clubs  are  becoming  as  thick  a- 
hops.  One  of  them  consists  of  three  men,  presi 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer.  After  the 
enthusiasm  wears  off  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
quorum  together,  and;iheyare  then  in  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  individuals,  who  do  not  fail  to 
loudly  advertise  the  fact  that  they  are  in  office. 
One  of  them  has  money  left  over,  owes  a  cup  to 
a  winner.and  has  not  met  for  two'or  three  years. 
The  treasurer  still  holds  the  funds.  Two  of 
them  are  wrangling.  Several  exist  better  on 
paper  than  in  actual  presence  of  members  at 
meetings,  and  they  serve  a  few  the  opportunity 
to  shove  some  rival  to  the  rear.  After  awhile 
they  die  off  and  new  ones  come  to  the  surface. 


Out  Illustrated  Issue. 

This  issue  is  to  show  the  different  designs  of 
poultry  houses.  Next  month  we  will  give 
brooders.  We  give  due  credit  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cuts,  and  also  are  indebted  to  Our 
Country  Home,  New  York  City,  for  some  of 
them.  We  hope  this  issue  may  be  serviceable 
to  many.  We  put  all  the  cuts  of  houses  in  one 
issue  in  order  to  permit  of  easy  reference  and 
comparison. 

The  Cholera. 

Cholera  may  be  known  by  greenish  droppings 
and  intense  tliirst.  Nearly  all  cases  supposed 
to  be  cholera  are  indigestion,  due  to  the  lack  of 
exercise  or  overfeeding.  For  cholera  remove 
all  sick  birds  from  the  others  and  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  a  quart  of 
water,  allowing  no  other  drink.  For  indiges- 
tion give  twenty  drops  tincture  nux  vomica  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  also  give  plenty  of  sharp 
gilt.   

About  Lawn  Grass. 

As  lawn  grass  has  been  frequently  recom- 
mended suppose  we  take  a  look  at  it.  This  is  a 
reminder  to  us  by  Mr.  Ed.  Kroft,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
who  is  interested,  and  who  writes  as  follows: 

Would  not  lawn  clippings  be  a  good  substitute 
for  green  food,  by  drying  it  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  scald  and  feed  it.  My  lawn  grass  is  blue 
grass  and  white  clover. 

Yes,  it  is  excellent,  but  all  grass  that  is  cut 
when  young  and  short  contains  more  ivater 
and  less  nutrition  than  grass  that  has  approach* 
ed  maturity.  The  best  grass  is  that  which  is 
cut  just  as  the  seed  heads  are  forming,  as  then 
the  nutritious  matter  is  arrested  on  its  way  to 
the  seed,  and  while  in  the  stalks  and  branches. 
The  best  food  for  the  purpose  is  clover  hay  that 
has  been  cut  before'the  heads  turn  brown.  Any 
king  of  grass,  however,  if  cut  short,  scalded, 
and  fed  in  winter,  is  better  than  none,  as  it  pre. 
vents  the  use  of  too  much  concentrated  food. 
Feed  the  lawn  grass,  whether  cut  short  an*' 
young,  or  whether  cut  when  matured. 
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Advertise  Your  Eggs. 

Beginners  have  the  same  opportunity  as 
others,  and  some  of  those  who  are  known  as 
breeders  were  beginners  but  a  season  or  two 
back.  It  will  cost  you  but  $3.83  for  a  three  line 
advertisement  for  three  months,  or  only  $5.10 
for  a  four  line  advertisement  for  the  same  ;time. 
Keep  your  choice  birds,  and  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  March,  April  and  May.  If  you  only  sell 
two  sittings  of  eggs  you  will  get  your  money 
back.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  advertising 
surplus  birds,  however. 

Laying  the  Clutch. 

We  have  never  seen  a  hen  that  had  a  "clutch') 
to  lay,  and  then  cease.  We  have  known  hens 
to  lay  over  a  hundred  eggs  be  fore  offering  to 
sit.  It  depends  on  the  feed,  and  the  condition 
of  the  hen.  A  hen  that  has  but  recently  weaned 
a  brood  of  clucks,  if  not  made  fat  by  overfeed- 
ing, should  lay  on  for  a  long  time,  and  if  she  has 
such  a  thing  as  a  "clutch"  it  ought  to  be  a  very 
lai'geone.  The  "clutch"  theory  is  one  of  the 
old-time  notions. 

The  A.  P.  A.  Proceedings. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association  meeting 
at  Charleston.  The  secretnry,  Mr.  George  E. 
Peer,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  did  not  take 
upon  himself  the  assumed  duty  of  expung- 
ing any  part  of  the  proceedings,  but  gave  a 
complete  report,  as  taken  by  the  stenographer. 
The  report  is  a  creditable  one,  and  the  composi- 
tion, press  work  and  binding  is  excellent,  the 
praise  being  due  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Brandy,  editor  of 
the  Practical  Poultryman,  Whitney's  Point,  N. 
Y.,  who  got  the  proceedings  out  in  short  order 
after  the  copy  reached  his  hand*. 

The  Game  and  Game  Bantam  Club. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Game  and  Game  Bantam  Club,  held  in  the  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden,  during  the  days  of  the 
New  York  Show,  that  the  officers  of  ihe  club 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  new,  or  revising  the  old  Standard 
for  Games  and  Game  Bantams.  The  committee 
elected  for  that  purpose  are,  J  Filkin, chairman, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  A.  E.  Pierce,  Winchester 
N.  H. :  E.  E.  Spaulding,  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  All  in- 
terested in  the  above  mentioned  breeds  will  as- 
sist these  gentlemen  in  their  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult undertaking.  Mr.  T.  Farrar  Rackham, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  secretary. 

One  of  Those  Cases. 

Sometimes  we  are  left  to  guess  at  causes  be 
cause  insufficient  details  are  given.  Mr.  E.  B 
Ardery,  of  Fairfield,  111.,  writes  us  a  letter  in  re- 
gard to  certain  ailments,  which  may  interest 
others.  He  says: 

Two  or  three  of  my  hens  act  strange.  Thev 
do  not  appear  sick,  as  with  the  cholera,  for  the 
combs  retain  their  color.  They  will  also  eat, 
but  are  inclined  to  sit  or  stand  about,  with  one 
eye,  sometimes  both,  closed.  When  approached 
they  will  make  up,  and  seem  for  a  time  as  pry  as 
other  hens.  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter 
with  them?  I  killed  the  first  one,  but  do  not 
care  to  kill  the  other  one,  if  it  is  not  a  disease. 
One  of  my  neighbors  says  an  egg  has  broke  in 
them. 

If  Mr.  A.  had  informed  us  how  he  fed  his 
fowls,  the  kind  of  fowls,  and  how  they  are  kept, 
we.  would  have  been  better  enabled  to  assist 
him.  Asitis^we'can  only  guess.  It  may  be  that 
the  difficultyjis  due  to  the  male,  which  should 
be  removed,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  large  grey  lice  are  at  work  on  the  skin  of 
the  heads  and  necks,  and  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  A.  grease  the  backs  and  necks  (rubbing  it 
in)  with  warm  lard.  He  should  also  look  for 
the  small  mites.  Whenever  a  fowl  or  chick  has 
a  sleepy  disposition  look  for  the  big  lice.  Care" 
fully  look  under  the  roosts,  also,  to  see  if  any 
lice  are  there.  The  birds  have  been  probably 
robbed  of  sleep  and  are  bep.omjng  exhausted. 
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Officers:  Robert  Colgate,  President;  D.  E. 
Newell,  Vice-President;  Frederick  Bronson, 
Vice-President ;  Thos.H.  Terry,  Vice-President ; 
George  Purdue,  Treasurer;  T.Farrer Rackham, 
Secretary,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Board  of  Direc- 
tors: Robert  Colgate,  George  Purdue,  T.  F. 
Rackham,  H.  V.  Crawford,  Frederick  Bronson, 
Thos.  H.  Terry,  G.  P.  Reynaud,  D.  E.  Newell, 
C.  M.  Griffing.  Executive  Committee:  Robert 
Colgate,  George  Purdue,  T.  F.  Rackham,  Thos. 
H.  Terry,  D.  E.  Newell. 

To  Catch  a  Eat. 

There  are  hundreds  of  suggestions  for  catch- 
ing rats,  so  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  one 
more,  from  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman, 
written  by  a  correspondent,  who  says:  "First' 
hunt  up  all  the  old  horseshoes  on  the  farm;  if 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  go  to  the  junk  shop 
and  buy  about  fifty  of  the  poorest  horseshoes  you 
can  pick  out.  Place  them  at  the  rat  holes  and 
runways  so  that  the  rats  cannot  avoid  going 
over  them.  After  they  have  laid  around  two  or 
three  days  get  a  dozen  or  two  of  good  steel  traps 
and  set  them  in  place  of  the  horseshoes  and 
whenever  you  catch  a  rat  move  the  trap  to 
another  place,  but  be  sure  to  put  a  shoe  in  its 
place.  The  rats  will  soon  become  disgusted 
and  leave.  A  week  or  so  will  clean  them  all 
out,  and  then  you  can  hang  up  your  traps  till 
they  come  again. 

The  Buff  Cochin  Muddle. 

The  Buff  Cochin  Club,  at  Rochester,  in  1888,  in 
Art.  III.  of  its  Constitution,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  plain  and  explicit: 

"The  active  officers  of  the  club  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  six  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  AND  an  executive  committee  of 
seven,"  etc. 

In  Article  IV  it  proclaims  that  the  meetings 
shall  be  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive 
Commitee  may  elect.  It  is  as  plain  as  can  be 
that  no  person  had  a  right  to  vote  for  place  of 
meeting  other  than  the  seven  members  con- 
stituting the  Executive  Committee,  and  now 
that  Mr.  Gaylor  states  that  he  voted  for  Charles- 
ton it  is  time  that  the  farce  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme should  end.  There  is  too  much  one 
man  power  sometimes  practiced,  and  "vin- 
dications" will  not  mend  matters.  It  is  said 
that  two  editors  have  been  busy  giving  advice, 
and  that  their  interpretation  of  the  above  has 
been  "an  opinion  as  is  an  opinion."  Nothing  is 
faulty  with  article  III.  It  is  plain  enough. 

Beats  Spongia  tor  the  Roup. 

A  correspondent  of  Farm  Poultry  writes  his 
experience  with  Dalmatian  insect  powder  as  a 
cure  for  roup,  and  the  JS'eivs  says  it  is  "a  rival 
ofspongia."  The  correspondent  says: 

Remove  all  the  mucus  from  the  head  first  and 
then  with  a  puffer,  filled  with  powder,  puff  it 
plentifully  into  both  the  throat  and  nostrils.  I 
repeat  this  treatment  every  night  and  in  bad 
cases  every  night  and  morning.  It  does  the 
business.  I  have  cured  the  very  worst  cases 
with  this  treatment.  Let  me  say  here,  the 
powder  will  not  injure  the  sick  fow'l,  as  its  de- 
stroying property'  consists  in  suffocating  all 
animal  life  only  which  have  no  lungs.  I  some- 
times snuff  the  powder  myself  for  a  cold  in  the 
head  and  the  cold  goes. 

Unlike  those  who  denounced  spongia  because 
they  did  not  discover  it,  we  give  the  above,  hop- 
ing our  readers  will  try  it.  If  it  is  superior  to 
spongia  we  welcome  it.  We  are  not  hide-bound 
to  any  remedy.  We  wish  our  readers  to  know 
all.  and  know  the  best.  The  above  seems  to  us 
to  be  worthy  a  trial,  though  we  have  not  as  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  test  it.  It  demands  the 
handling  of  the  birds,  but  even  that  drawback 
may  be  overlooked  if  a  cure  can  be  effected- 
Use  only  the  fresh  Dalmatian,  or  Persian  insect 
powder,  such  as  comes  in  sealed  tin  cans.  A 
solution  made  by  pouring  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  over  an  ounce  of  the  powder,  may  also  be 
used  as  a  wash. 
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Smashing  the  A.  P.  A. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  A.  P. 
A.  is  in  danger*  It  is  in  the  hands  of  two  ene- 
mies—those who  use  it  for  personal  motives  and 
those  who  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Kennel 
Clubs.  The  recent  Peshall-Vredenburgh  con- 
troversy, in  the  camp  of  the  dog  men,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  dog  men  have  enough  to 
do  improving  their  own  organization  before 
trying  to  get  the  mote  out  of  the  eye  of  the  A. 
P.  A.  The  dog  men,  however,  see  clearly  their 
advantage,  in  not  what  they  have  to  offer  as 
something  better,  but  in  the  ruin  that  is  going 
on  in  the  A.  P.  A.  itself.  With  the  $100  Chicago 
trip,  the  scheming  for  certain  positions,  using 
the  A.  P.  A.  to  put  favorites  in  office,  and  allow- 
ing judges  to  vote  in  the  Executive  Committee, 
will  serve  the  dog  men  well.  The  friends  of  the 
A.  P.  A  should  stand  firmly  for  right,  and  up- 
hold and  sustain  it.  The  enemies  within  and* 
the  enemies  without  are  alive  and  watching. 
Let  all  loyal  poultrymen  stand  by  the  A.  P.  A, 

Poultry  Houses. 

Bear  in  mind  there  is  no  best  plan  of  a  poultry 
house.  The  best  plan  is  the  kind  you  prefer. - 
Much  depends  on  the  cost,  the  location,  the  cli- 
mate, the  breed,  and  the  number  of  fowls.  No- 
two  persons  can  well  agree  on  the  best  plan  ofi 
a  dwelling  house,  nor  is  it  possible  to  offer  a 
plan  of  a  poultry  house  that  would  be  accepted 
by  all  as  the  best.  A  certain  plan  may  be  the 
best  for  you  but  not  for  your  neighbor.  Know- 
ing these  difficulties  we  have  endeavored  to  gi  ve 
a  great  many  different  plans.  If  you  do  not' 
find  among  them  one  that  will  convey  some 
idea  to  you  then  we  cannot  aid  you.  We  give 
the  different  plans  not  because  they  are  perfect,. 
but  because  we  hope  you  may  improve  on  them.. 
In  other  words,  we  aim  only  to  "convey  an? 
Idea,"  you  to  do  the  "thinking''  and  planning 
for  yourself.  As  we  stated,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  plans  to  suit.  Everything  depends  on 
what  you  luant.  There  are  no  best  plans.  We 
can  only  give  you  such  as  we  have. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  only  did  its  duty,  as  the 
organ  of  one  breed  of  cattle,  in  depending  the- 
claim  of  over  six  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  for  a. 
week,  from  one  cow,  and  it  went  on  to  state  that 
the  test  was  made  "under  the  auspices  of  the 
club.'-  If  the  appointment  of  one  man  is  "the 
auspices  of  the  club,"  then  we  will  say  that  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  for  that  one  man  to  be  mis- 
taken, or  be  deceived  by  attendants,  or  make  a 
miscalculation,  or  in  some  manner  return  an 
incomplete  record  though  he  may  be  honorable 
and  upright.  Allowing  for  such,  and  having  nc 
control  over  our  belief  or  disbelief,  we  do  not" 
comprehend  how  any  cow  can  eat  sufficient 
food  to  make  six  pounds  of  butter  per  day,  or 
rather,  how  she  can  get  something  out  of  noth- 
ing, as  we  must  assert  our  right  to  know  all  the 
facts  before  we  canjfully  accept  the  chain).  Were 
fleet  on  no  individuals.  We  simply  cannot  easily 
believe  that  a  cow  ever  gave  six  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  day,  or  sixteen  pounds,  or  six  hundred 
pounds. 

It  is  strange  to  us  that  with  the- 
many  private  tests  made,  the  Jerseys  should  be- 
beaten  in  public  tests  by  the  Holsteins.  But 
there  is  always  some  excuse.  The  latest  was 
that  they  "got  nervous"  when  the  Holsteins; 
beat  them  at  New  York,  and  the  theory  that 
when  a  cow  cannot  get  butter  out  of  the  food 
she  can  make  oleomargarine  by  using  the  fat 
of  her  body,  is  another  good  string  to  play  upon. 
If  we  do  not  see  fit  to  believe  in  the  advertising- 
claim  of  twenty  pounds  of  buHer  per  week  by 
"Slippery  Ann  of  Gullburg,"  it  is  because  we 
cannot  help  it.  It  may  be  true,  only  we  prefer 
to  see  the  butter  come  when  the  Holsteins  are 
standing  near,  and  not  when  made privat ely  by 
the  owners  of  cattle,  by  members  of  the  club, 
and  by  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  breed. 

With  the  above  explanation  to  the  Bulletin  we 
will  say  thatas  long  as  that  journal  is  content  to 
extol  one  breed,  and  reflect  unfairly  on  another, 
it  must  expect  opposition.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned we  believe  the  Jersey  cow  to  be  a  super- 
ior butter  producing  animal,  and  is  worthy  a 
place  on  every  farm,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  extravagant  claims  or  by  trying  to- 
injure  some  other  breed,  as  there  is  room  enough, 
for  all . 
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To  Get  Eid  of  Lice. 

It  is  stated  that  we  give  so  many  remedies  for 
destroying  lice  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  from 
among  the  number.  In  our  October,  1887, 
Poultry  Keeper,  which  we  always  hare  on 


cream  will  be  the  result,  which,  when  cold,  will 
form  a  jelly, and  to  each  quart  add  twenty  quarts 
of  water  (cold  or  hot.  or  soapsuds)  agitate  it 
well,  and  spray  or  sprinkle  over  every  part  of 
the  poultry  house,  t'nlike  kerosene  it  is  not 
irritating,  and  hens  may  be  dipped  in  it.  The 


but  it  is  by  no  means  a  sure  cure  if  the  reports 
are  true,  and  while  it  operates  satisfactorily 
where  all  sanitary  conditions  are  usual  y  com- 
plied with,  it  will  not,  if  the  cause  remains,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it  to.  If  roup  is  en- 
gendered by  damp  and  filthy  houses  neither 
spongia  or  any  other  remedy  will  save  the  fowls 
from  roup  so  long  as  the  dampness  and  filth  re- 
main as  the  disease  will  be  engendered  con- 
stantly from  that  cause. 

No  remedy  will  avail  unless  the  above  advice 
Is  complied  with.  To  attempt  to  cure  roup 
without  removing  the  eause  will  be  simply 
waste  time  and  labor.  We  might  as  well  state, 
also,  that  although  spongia  has  given  good  re- 
sults the  "sure  cure"  for  roup  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  sanitary  condition  must  be  ob- 
served first  and  the  remedy  next.  Roup  comes 
in  so  many  forms  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it 
with  any  particular  remedy  alone. 


poultry-hoese  with  wtngs.— (See  pages  1  to  5). 


hand,  five  columns  are  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  lice.  But  what  we  wish  to  do  now  is  to  men- 
tion the  best  remedy.  It  is  this.  As  all  know, 
kerosene  will  not  mix  with  water,  as  it  floats  on 
the  top.  If  we  can  mix  the  two  substances  it 
will  make  a  cheap  insecticide.  It  can  be  done, 


kerosene  will  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
water.  It  is  sure  death  to  all  kinds  of  insects 
or  parasites,  is  harmless  to  man  or  beast,  and 

i  may  be  sprinkled  on  plants  or  flowers.  It  will 
destroy  squash  borers,  lice  on  trees,  and  every 

I  other  depredating  insect.  A  pound  of  soap  and 


By  lYhose  Authority. 

It  is  fixed.  By  whose  authority  does  the  fol- 
lowing, by  a  correspondent  of  the  Stockkeeper, 
come?  If  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
purpose  there  are  others  interested.  Has  any 
one  been  selected  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair?  Eead-what  the  corres- 
pondent says: 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Heroux,  President  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  together  with  a  host  of  other  pigeon 
fanciers,  are  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  B.  N. 
Pierce,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  who  will  be  super- 
intendent of  the  poultry  department  asking  his 
aid  to  secure  at  least  $2,000  for  pigeons  out  of 
the  $7,000  that  he  has  already  secured  for  the 
poultry  department,  and  the  pigeon  fanciers 
have  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  least 
that  amount  will  be  devoted  to  pigeons.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  A.  P.  A.  take  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  with  its  efficient  list  of  officers  ren- 
der Mr.  Pierce  what  assistance  they  can. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  on  the  committee  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
We  certainly  cannot  believe  that  he  will  so  far 
forget  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
to  have  himself  appointed  superintendent.  Such 
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MB.  elwood's  poultry  house. — (See  Pages  1  to  5). 
.however,  by  first  preparing  an  emulsion.  Take  I  two  gallons  of  kerosene  will  make  twenty  gal- 
half  a  pound  of  hard  soap,  and  dissolve  it  in  i  Ions  of  the  mixture,  thus  making  it  the  cheapest, 
three  pints  of  boiling  water.  That  is,  cut  the  |  safest,  and  best  remedy  that  can  be  used.  Do 
:  soap  into  thin  pieces,  put  it  in  the  water,  and  let  not  add  the  kerosene  while  the  pot  is  on  the  fire, 
.the  water  come  to  a  boil  in  a  pot.  If  preferred,  Do  all  the  work  away  from  danger. 
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mr.  elwood  s  poultry  house. — ground  plan. — (See  Pages  1  to  5). 


•3oapsuds  may  be  used,  enough  soap  being  addet'i. 
When  the  water  boils  take  off  the  pot,  carry  it 
•outside,  add  six  pints  of  kerosene  (coal  oil)  and 
•churn  the  mixture,  or  agitate  it  briskly  in  any 
.manner  (while  hot)  for  ten  minutes.  A  white 


A  Fact  About  Roup. 

The  following  in  regard  to  spongia,  we  clip 
from  the  Pierce's  Poultry  Gazette.as  it  contains 
some  facts  that  many  are  not  aware  of.  It  says: 

Spongia  is  said  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  roup, 


poultry  house  with  wings.—  ground  plan.— 
(See  pages  1  to  5). 

a  course  would  open  the  door  to  various  suppo- 
sitions regarding  certain  proceedings  at  Jsew 
York  and  Charleston.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  matter  has  been  secretly  planned,  and  that 
the  so-called  World's  Fair  Committee,  with  the 
$100,  was  a  preconcerted  arrangement  to  use 
the  A.  P.  A.  for  personal  interests.  Mr.  Pierce 
should  come  out  boldly  and  indignantly  deny 
the  above.  If  the  above  is  true  it  will  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  something  that  cannot  be  put 
dozen. 

Carbolic  Acid  f>r Cholera. 

There  is  no  sure  cure  for  cholera,  and  there 
are  few  cases  of  cholera,  the  usual  caess  sup- 
posed to  be  cholera  being  really  indigestion,  or 
overfeeding.  As  a  cure:  for  cholera  Mr.  B.  W. 
Brighre,  Clinton,  111.,  sends  the  following; 

I  have  been  using  carbolic  acid  as  a  cure  for 
cholera,  and  find  it  a  good  thing  if  you  give  it  in 
water.  It  will  cure  the  disease.  You  will  find 
the  article  how  to  use  the  carbolic  acid  in  the 
I  Poultry  Keeper, 

|    The  mode  of  using  carbolic  acid  is  to  add  a 
I  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  a  quart  of 
I  water  and  give  no  other  drink.  For  fowls  not 
(  attacked,  but  with  the  sick  birds,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  acid  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Chol- 
era may  be  known  by  the  birds  having  intense 
thirst,  and  it  kids  or  cures  quickly.  For  indi- 
gestion give  twenty  drops  of  tinctuf  e  ntix  vomica 
in  a  quart  of  water,  give  plenty  ofsh^fp"  grit, 
and  reduce  the  food. 


Save  this  issue, 
raisers. 


It  is  important  to  all  poultry 
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Leghorns  as  Late  Pullets. 

Regarding  the  use  of  Leghorns  and  their 
■crosses,  for  hatching  late  pullets  when  no  early 


about  three  weeks  gone,  and  she  did  not  hatch 
a  duck.  This  spring  the  same  old  duck  laid 
seventeen  eggs,  in  another  nest,  and  was  sitting 
when  we  found  her,  so  that  I  could  not  tell  ex- 
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•ones  were  obtained,  a  subscriber  at  Nantucket,  1 
Mass.,  sends  us  a  letter  which  may  convey  a  j 
few  hints  to  others.  He  says  : 

1  ask  you  to  exmess  an  opinion  regarding  this  , 
plan:  A  man  fails  to  secure  the  desired  num- 
ber of  chicks  from  his  March  and  April  sittings 
of  Asiatics  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  therefore 
commences,  early  in  May,  to  set  Leghorn  eggs, 
and  eggs  from  crosses  of  Leghorns  on  Asiatics, 
continuing  his  settings  well  along  into  June. 
"Will  the  pullets  (or  should  they)  lay  in  October 
and  November,  and  are  they  likely  to  continue 
overlation  during  the  winter  provided  the  fowls 
are  well  housed  and  fed?  And  how  would  you 
suggest  feeding  for  this  end— eggs?  Would  you 
feed  the  thoroughbred  Leghorns  differently 
from  the  crosses,  and  what  amount  and  kind  of 
feed  for  each?  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  to  my- 
self and  others  if  you  will  express  your  opinion 
on  these  queries, more  particularly  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  broods  would  be  too  late,  and  as  to 
the  probability  of  their  laying  in  October,  Nov- 
ember and  later  on. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  A  Leghorn 
will  lay  when  five  months  old  (some  begin 
sooner),  and  Leghorn  crosses  are  but  two  or 
three  weeks  behind  the  pure  breeds.  If  they 
are  hatched  in  May  they  should  lay  in  October, 
-and  if  they  are  hatched  in  June  they  should  lay 


-(See  rages  1  to  5). 


next.  I  took  seven  away  after  they  were 
chipped,  so  that  she  would  not  be  likely  to  kill 
any,  as  when  she  had  so  many,  letting  them 
come  out  in  the  incubator.  This  duck  must  have 
sat  thirty-two  days,  certainly  thirty,  and  103  was 
the  temperature  when  the  eggs  were  chipped, 
taken  by  a  registering  thermometer;  in  fact, 
that  was  the  highest  temperature  I  could  ever 
Catch. 

Now, I  have  always  hatched  ducks  at  the  same 
temperature  as  chicks,  and  a  machine  full  of 
chicken  eggs  the  third  week  will  go  105  Far. 
with  the  water  in  tank  as  low  as  ninety-six  Far, 
if  the  weather  is  warm,  and  I  have  often  taken 
the  temperature  under  a  hen,  with  liue  chicks  in 
the  shell,  at  107  Far,  a  heat  that  we  all  claim  to 
be  too  high  for  hatching,  yet  the  hen  would 
hatch  good,  but  generally  I  never  find  a  hen 
above  105  Fah. 

Do  you  suppose  that  duck  eggs  would  hatch 
better  if  run  a  little  lower  than  chicken  eggs, 
and  longer  than  twenty-eight  days.  I  have  seen 
them  hatch  in  twenty-seven  days,  but  mine 
usually  come  out  in  twenty-eight  and  twenty- 
nine  days.  I  would  also  state  that  this  old  duck 
would  be  off  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  let  the  eggs 
get  clear  cold,  and  I  told  a  friend,  to  whom  I 
showed  her,  that  she  would  not  get  a  duck,  but 
you  see  I  knew  nothing  about  it  after  all. 
The  warm  weather  was  all  in  her  favor,of  course 
but  still  it  was  a  good  hatch,  as  the  duck  is  not 
large  for  the  breed,  and  the  eggs  were  extra 
large,  much  larger  than  any  Pekin  eggs  I  ever 
saw,  She  went  to  the  water  occasionally,  and 
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actly  when  she  began  to  sit,  but  I  tested  the 
ei  gs,  and  found  all  were  fertile.    I  would  say 


wet  herself,  but  I  always  fc  und  the  nest  per* 
fectly  dry  when  I  examined  it. 

No  doubt  the  eggs  and  not  the  duck,  controlled 
the  result.  Being  nearly  all  fertile  they  largely 
increased  the  heat  in  the  nest,  the  duck  goinj 
off  frequently  because  of  the  high  temperature^ 
and  remained  off  sufficiently  long  each  time, 
thus  prolonging  the  period  due  to  frequent  cool- 
ing of  the  eggs.  Mr.  Campbell  also  states  in  the 
above,  that  although  the  duck  went  to  the  water 
occasionally  he  always  found  the  nest  dry  when 
h3  examired  it. 


FIG.  1.    BOYD'S  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

in  November.  So  far  as  feeding  is  concerned 
the  Leghorn  is  an  active  bird  and  will  not  so 
readily  fatten  as  Asiatics.  After  they  begin  to 
•lay  they  may  be  fed  twice  a  day,  on  a  variety, 
of  all  they  will  eat.  If  not  laying  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  make  them  fat.  No  rule  of  feeding 
■can  be  given,  as  no  two  hens  are  alike.  Only 
observation  can  teach.  The  main  point  is  to 
keep  them  always  in  exercise,  feed  a  variety, 
and  be  careful  not  to  over  feed. 


-(See  Pages  1  to  5.) 


Hatching  Duck  Eggs. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  who 
makes  the  Euraka  incubator,  sends  us  a  letter 
in  regard  to  observations  made  by  him  on  the 
incubation  of  duck  eggs.  We  will  give  the 
matter  as  Mr.  Campbell  writes.  He  says  : 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  duck  story  and  have 
your  opinion  on  it.  Four  years  ago  I  bought 
some  Pekin  eggs,  and  when  hatched  one  of  them 
proved  to  be  a  Rouen.  Last  fall  she  hid  her 
nest,  laid  eleven  eggs,  and  went  to  sitting.  I 
-examined  the  eggs,  and  all  were  fertile.  The 
temperature  never  was  above  103  that  I  could 
rsee.  Well,  the  ducks  all  died  in  the  shell, when 


Nearly  an  Egg  A  Day.— R.  H.  Martin.— 
"About  the  1st  of  April  I  bought  a  hen  and  brood 
of  chicks  one  week  old.  On  the  first  of  May  I 
found  an  egg  in  the  coop,  and  up  to  this  date 
May  22nd,  she  has  given  me  twenty-one  eggs, 


that  she  had  been  sitting  about  five  days  at  that  i  , 

time.  One  of  the  eggs  got  broken,  one  disap-  ving  missed  once.  She  is  a  blue,  or  rather  a 
peared,  and  one  rotted,  which  left  fourteen,  and  ;  Perfect  lead  color,  wnh  the  exception  of  he* 
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fig.  2.  arrangemekt  of  boyd's  poultry  house.— (See  Pages  1  to  5.) 
all  hatched.   Sire  now  has  fourteen  fine  duck-  I  bead  and  neck,  which  are  about  four  shadej 
lings,  seven  chipped  one  day  and  seven  the  |  darker.  Her  conib_is  a  small,  irregular  rose," 
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What  Was  the  Matter. 

Herman   Louis,  Dutchman,  New  Orleans, 
failed  in  hatening  duck  eggs,   and  desires 
to  know  the  cause.  Here  is  the  letter,  which 
explains  some  of  the  failure: 
.  I  would  like  to  have  some  information  about 


They  Don't  Own  a  Chick. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  a  little  dis- 
cussion was  had  over  the  matter  of  keeping  in 
office  one  wiio  proposed  retiring,  which  was, 
rather  strange,  considering  that  another  gentle- 
man ,  from  the  same  State,  does  not  own  a  fowl 


"leading  elders"  keep  a  few  fowls  in  a  10x10  lot 
with  a  flower  bed  of  pansies  on  one  side  and  a 
grass  plot  on  the  other,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
mustard  plaster.  We  would,  like  to  know 
lohere  the  poultry  yards  of  one  of  thecandidates 
for  president  are  located,  and  if  he  is  still  in  the 
poultry  business,  or  has  a  Chinaman  breeding 
the  fowls  for  him,  or  if  lie  is  performing  some 
other  service.  As  we  do  not  know  we  would  be 
pleased  to  learn .  At  Charleston  they  put  sixty- 
five  men  in  office,  although  but  twenty-sevem 
answered  to  roll  call  of  members ;  yet  they 
squirmed  over  one  proposed  retirement,  and  but 
a  corporal's  guard  was  left  when  the  $100  trip 
to  Chicago  was  voted. 


MR.  CLOUGIl'S  VENTILATOR  FOR  POULTRY-HOUSE  —(See  pages  2  to  5 


About  Thermometers. 

The  aperture  in  the  tube  of  a  thermometer  is. 
smaller  than  the  finest  hair.  And  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  round,  it  is  not,  for  if  it  were  the 
mercury  could  not  be  easily  seen.  It  is  there- 
fore made  flat,  and  then  the  glass  magnifies  it 
so  that  it  seems  quite  large.  To  bring  it  out  still 
more  diatinctly,  a  maker  of  Boston  recently 
conceived  the  idea  of  backing  the  tube  with  a 
thin  film  of  white  sizing.  This  device  is  now 
generally  adopted  by  the  foreign  makers. 

Mercury  is  generally  used  in  thermometers 
because  it  is  more  regular  in  its  contraction  and 
expansion.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  make  a 
spirit  thermometer  that  will  be  as  trustworthy 
as  one  in  which  mercury  is  used.  In  a  mercur- 
ial thermometer  the  degree  marks  are  all  the 
same  distance  apart,  because  the  expansion 
under  all  conditions  is  uniform.  But  in  a  spirit 
thermometer  the  degrees  are  wider  apart  at  the 
top,  because  the  expansion  increases  at  a  greater 
ratio  after  a  certain  temperature  is  reached. 
Though  not  so  trustworthy,  spirit  thermometers 
are  necessary,  as  mercury  freezes  at  forty  deg. 
belowzero.  Spirits  of  wine  is  generally  used, 
and  is  colored  red,  so  that  it  will  be  more  vis- 
ible to  the  eye. 

In  a  correct  thermometer  the  scale  is  gradu- 
ated to  the  requirements  of  the  tube  to  which  it 


my  incubator.  I  had  put  the  duck  eggs  in  one 
week  before  I  put  my  chicken  eggs  in.  I  run 
the  heat  from  95  up  to  1.06  degrees.  For  the 
ducks,  I  gave  them  moisture  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks,  the  chickens  the  second  and  third  week, 
and  toward  the  last  week  I  put  two  pie  plates 
underneath  the  drawer  with  warm  water,  to 
give  them  moisture  from  underneath.  And  the 
day  they  were  to  come  out  but  six  eggs  picked. 
It  seems  as  if  they  didn't  have  strength  enough 
to,come  out  of  the  shell.  Out  of  the  whole  130 
eggs  I  got  but  one  duck.  Now,  it  might  be  that 
the  ducks  want  more  moisture,  I  know  some- 
thing is  wrong.  The  chicken  eggs  that  I  had 
were  all  country  eggs.  Where  they  came  from 
is  at  least  twenty  miles  from  here.  It  only 
takes  two  or  three  hours  for  them  to  come  here. 
This  never  happened  with  me  before.  This  is 
now  the  third  time  that  I  had  it  running.  The 
first  time  I  put  fifty  eggs  in  and  got  twenty  out. 
The  second  time  I  put  154  eggs  in  and  got  eighty 
out.  This  time  I  got  one  duck. 

In  the  first  place  "from  ninety-five  to  106  de- 
grees" is  not  the  temperature.  No  incubator 
does  well  with  such  variation  of  temperature. 
The  proper  temperature  is  103,  or  near  it.  In 
the  next  place  the  supDosition  that  ducks'  eggs 
require  more  moisture  than  hens'  eggs  is  er- 
roneous. We  do  not  recommend  pie  plates  or 
sprinkling.  Our  subscriber  did  fairly  well  with 
the  first  two hatohes.  It  may  be  that  the  eggs 


A  ROOMY  POULTRY  HOUSE— EXTBRIOR— FIG.  1.— (See  pages  1  to  5.) 

were  from  fat  stock.  If  the  ducklings  came  out  I  or  chick,  and  is  out  of  the  business  entirely.  We 
weak  it  indicates  that  the  heat  .was  too  low  or  learn  that  there  are  several  parties  "high  up"in 
the  parent  stock  rather  fat.  I  office  who  have  no  birds,  while  some  who  are 


A  ROOMY  POULTRY  HOUSE.— INTERIOR  — FIG.  2.— (See  pages  1  to  5.) 

is  fitted,  so  that  every  correct  thermometer 
must  have  a  special  scale  of  its  own.  That  is 
to  say,  it  wouldn't  do  to  put  the  tube  of  one 
thermometer  in  the  frame  of  another.  Of  course 
in  the  very  cheap  grades  of  thermometers  such 
accurate  adjustments  are  not  made,  and  there- 
fore their  records  are  only  approximately  cor- 
rect. The  best  thermometer  t  ube  made  will  cost 
about  $5;  but  a  thermometer  may  be  made  to 
cost  almost  any  price,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  mounted. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is 
the  most  commonly  used  in  this  country.  Fah- 
renheit arbitrarily  assumes  a  limit  of  cold  which 
he  termed  zero.  Tiiis  makes  the  freezing  point 
thirty-two  deg.  above  zero  and  the  boiling  point 
212  deg.  above  zero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  liow- 
ever,  in  northern  latitudes  the  temperature  in 
|  winter  frequently  falls  below  the  zero  point,  so> 
that  there  is  no  scientific  reason  why  the  zero 
point  in  the  Fahrenheit  scale  should  be  where  it 
is.  A  much  more  scientific  scale  is  that  known 
as  the  Centigrade,  which  marks  the  point  at 
which  water  freezes  as  zero,  and  divides  the 
space  between  that  and  the  point  at  which  water 
boils  into  100  deg.  In  the  Keaumur  scale  zero 
marks  the  freezing  point  and  eightyabove  zero 
the  boiling  point.  Many  self-registering 
thermometers  are  nowused.  These  instruments 
mark  the  highest  or  lowest  temperatuie  reached, 
as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  ode  may  return  at 
night  feeling  assured  that  the  weather  can  play 
no  pranks  without  his  learning  of  them.— Scien- 
tific American. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
:many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
■permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
.interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Kvery  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Leghorns  as  Sitters— A.  S.  Howchin, Ozone 
Park,  M.  Y.— "By  a  system  of  feeding  I  have 
succeeded  in  hatching  nearly  all  my  chicks  with 
pure  White  Leghorns.  I  tried  it  as  an  experi- 
ment. They  make  good  but  cross  mothers/' 

Leghorns  and  Spanish—  C.  J.  Couenhoven. 
— "lam 'new' at  the  business  of  keeping  poul- 
try. My  stock  is  Leghorns  and  Black  Spanish. 
1  have  twenty-five  hens  and  two  roosters, 
(thirteen  Spanish  and  twelve  Leghorns).  The 
cocks  are  of  the  same  breed."  In.  April  I  got  403 
eggs,  is  that  a  good  record  '.'—[Yes.  -Ed.] 

Better  Next  Time.— S.  K.  Milliken,  Wood 
Island,  Me.— "The  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best 
paper  there  is  out  on  poultry.  We  have  an  in- 
cubator that  we  made.  We  set  it  once  tl».is%pring 
and  got  twenty-five  chickens.  It  holds  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  eggs.  I  hope  we  shall  have  bet- 
ter luck  next  time." 

A  Big  Hatch—  C.  R.  Halsey,  Southampton, 
N.  Y.— "My  first  hatch,  on  January  12th,  was 
110  chicks  from  125  fertile;eggs.  One  of  the  pul- 
ets  commenced  to  lay  April  22d,  when  fourteen 
weeks  and  two  days  old.  I  have  had  chicks  to 
weigh  three  and  a  half  pounds  now,  which  is 
very  good  for  the  first  season." 

The  Best.— John  C.  Reeves,  York  town,  N. 
J.— "I  have  just  started  in  the  poultry  business, 
this  spring.  I  take  [four  poultry  papers  regu- 
larly ,and  have  received  some  fifteen  other  copies 
of  different  kinds,  and  while  the  others  are  good 
and  give  me  many  new  idear,  I  must  say  that 
the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  most  practical,  and 
gives  the  best  ideas  of  any  I  have  received." 

Results  With  Incubators.— A.  V.  Tliaden, 
Tex— "I  am  well  pleased  with  you  paper,  and 
took  out  of  it  some  good  hints.  I  have  been 
having  your  paper  for  two  years.  This  year  I 
started  in  the  poultry  business.  I  have  two  200- 
eggs  incubators,  and  am  well  pleased  with  them. 
I  hatched  750  chicks  since  March,  and  they  are 
all  doing  well." 

The  Gapes.— Dr.  E.  Stewart,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.— "What  will  cure  the  gapes  in 
chickens  is  the  question  many  are  asking,  but 
which  comparatively  few  know  how  to  answer 
clearly  and  with  certainty.  All  that  is  required 
in  my  case,  is  to  give  the  chick  a  kernel  of  black 
pepper  and  the  work  is  done.  Years  of  experi- 
ence, with  not  a  single  failure,  enables  us  to 
speak  positively.",; 

Indian  Games— Dr.  J.  C.  Merritt,  Orlando' 
Fla.— "1  have  had  ten  different  breeds  here, and 
the  Indian  Game,  to 'my  kind,  is  the  breed  for 
Florida.  I  have  a  'pretty  good  record.  We 
commenced  in  November,  and  hatched  out 
twenty-eight  half-breed,  crossing  an  Indian 
Game  Cock  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  forty-two  full 
Indian  Games,  and  fifteen  Turkeys,  and  so  far 
we  have  not  lost  one.  More  than  half  of  the 
chickens  are  almost  large  enough  to  lay.  The 
turkeys  we  consider  out  of  danger,  as  they  have 
wings  and  tails  some  time  ago." 

A  Double-Yolked  Turkey  Egg.— Herbert 
Buxton,  Sau  Jose,  111.— "I  saw  by  your  last 
paper  that  you  wished  to  know  if  any  one  ever 
heard  of  a  double  yolked  turkey  egg.  In  reply 
I  must  say  that  I  have.  A  neighbor  who  set 
some  turkey  eggs,  and  he  noticed  that  one  egg 
was  exceedingly  large,  and  all  the  other  eggs 
hatched,  and  after  the  hen  had  left  the  nest  with 
the  young  ones  he  went  to  the  nest,  took  the  re- 
maining large  egg,  and  broke  it,  and  inside  he 
found  two  turkeys.  They  were  so  weak  they 
could  not  break  the  shell  and  therefore  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  the  egg  contained  two 
yolks." 

It  Keeps  Down  Disease.— John  P.  Fowler, 
Seymour,  Texas.— "The  Brown  Leghorn  is  the 
standard  chicken  here,  but  I  prefer  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  for  all  purposes.  I  find  that  they 
give  the  best  results.  1  have  been  troubled  a 
good  deal  this  spring  with  roup,  but,  thanks  to 
your  valuable  paper.I  have  been  able  to  keep  it 
down  with  the  use  of  kerosene  oil,  and  giving 
them  a  good  smoking  with  sulphur.  A  man 
that  reads  the  Poultry  Keeper,  or  makes  a 
study  of  its  contents,  will  not  lose  many  of  his 
chickens.  I  hope  that  your  paper  will  continue 
to  prosper  and  that  it  will  soon  be  a  weekly  in- 
stead of  a  monthly." 

Good  Laying.— Frank  Rawlinson,  Mana- 
yunk,  Pa.— "I  had  a  chicken,  one  year  old,  gap- 
ing the  other  day.  I  caught  it  and  on  top  of  the 
windpipe  were  some  white  specks.  I  gave  it 
some  turpentine  and  at  night  it  was  dead.  1 1 


opened  its  windpipe,  and  it  was  made  up  with 
something  white  for  half  an  inch  down.  Will 
you  please  say  what  it  was  and  if  it  can  be 
cured.  [Roup.— Ed.]  I  never  kept  chickens 
before  two  years  ago,  and.would  like  to  learn 
something  about  them,  F  got  1926  eggs  from 
twelve  chickens  last  year,  penned  up,  no  male 
with  them,  but  I  have  not  done  so  well  this 
spring,  only  539  to  date .  Last  year,  same  date, 
846  eggs  from  twelve  chickens." 

Room  on  the  Floor.— W.  S.  Wheeler,  Cam- 
bridge City,  Indiana.— "I  have  spent  lotsof  time 
and  hard  work,  and  in  the  start  I  had  bad  luck, 
but  am  now  seeing  my  way  clearer.  I  have  tried 
different  kinds  of  floors  for  houses  and  prefer 
to  build  my  houses  with  a  board  floor,  about  two 
and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  run 
the  "siding"  down  to  the  ground  tight,  on  three 
sides  and  put  in  windows  on  the  south.  Thus  I 
get  double  the  amount  of  floor  space,  and  the 
fowls  have  the  kind  of  floor  they  prefer.  House 
stands  on  a  hillside,  sloping  south;  eaves, 
troughs,  and  ditch  around  the  house  carries  off 
all  water,  and  keeps  the  ground  floor  dry.  I  put 
in  plenty  of  road-dust,  ashes  and  lime,  and  the 
fowls  have  a  picnic  in  winter.  I  also  keep  dust, 
etc.,  on  the  board  floor,  making  it  easier  to 
clean,  and  it  keeps  out  vermin.  I  make  a 
brooder  which  I  will  describe  to  you  sometime, 
and  I  give  both  top  and  bottom  heat  by  lamp  on 
gas  to  sneak  of. ' 


An  Eighty-five  Per  Cent  Hatch. 

A.  G.  BABCOCK, BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Editor  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  val- 
uable paper  for  the  past  too  years.  In  that  time 
you  have  not  heard  from  me,  so  I  thought  my 
turn  had  come.  How  or  where  I  caught  it  1 
could  never  determine,  but  in  some  manner  I 
got  a  bad  spell  of  the  poultry  fever  The  diffeient 
stages,  I  am  not  able  to  report  in  this  letter,  but 
Iwill  mention  some.  My  first  incubator  I  built 
after  the  plans  of  the  Poultry  KEEPER,hatched 
eighty-five  per  cent.,  which  I  consider  is  good. 
I  received  from  Knapp  Brothers,  Fabius.N.  Y. 
sitting  of  thirteen  eggs,  of  White  Leghorns :  and 
they  hatched  out  twelve  very  fine  chicks  their 
appearance'is  good,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  hatch:  you  will  hear  from  me  again  in 
the  near  future. 

 •  

Poultry  on  a  City  Lot. 

A.  M.  HANCOCK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

I  must  have  the  Poultry  Keeper  as  long  as 
I  keep  chickens,  as  I  find  it  of  use,  and  as  full 
of  good  information  as  it  possibly  could  be.  I 
have  a  chicken  house,  12xlb  feet  and  Sfeet  high, 
sloping  botli  ways,  facing  the  south.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  pens.  This  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  the  lot  is  35x75  feet.  I  have  had  it 
dug  up  all  over  this  spring,  and  sown  with 
clover,  which  gives  my  chickens  plenty  of  green 
all  summer.  My  hen's  for  hatching  are  doing 
well,  two  sittings  bringing  out  nineteen  chicks 
alive,  two  dead  after  hatching,  and  infertile 
eggs.  The  other  two  eggs  got  broken  during 
sitting  time.  I  had  three  other  sittings  to 
hatch  out  twenty-five  live  chicks.  My  chickens 
are  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  think  for  a  city  lot 
that  I  am  having  very'  good  success.  I  hope 
next  year  to  advertise  eggs  for  sale,  as  I  hope 
to  have;  some  good  stock  to  get  eggs  from. 
I  say— "long  live  the  Poultry  Keeper",  I 
must  have  it  and  won't  do  without  it. 


Full  Broods. 

In  order  to  secure  full  broods  set  two  hens, 
and  test  the  eggs  on  the  eighth  day.  The  prob- 
abilities are  that  then  one  of  the  hens  maybe 
given  a  complete  sitting  of  fertile  eggs.  Make 
up  the  other  sitting  with  fresh  eggs,  and  setione 
or  two  hens;  repeat  the  process.  The  chances 
are  that  in  consequence  of  accidents  the  eggs 
that  were  first  set  would  only  produce  as  many 
chicks  as  could  be  safely  brooded  by  one  heii. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  setting  only  one  hen  she 
may  have  too  few  chicks  to  pay  for  trouble,  etc. 
This  plan  of  sitting  two  or  more  hens  Jean  be 
adopted  to  any  extent,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  more  set  the  greater  economy  of 
space,  and  productiveness  from  the  stock.  As 
regards  space,  a  hen  with  one  or  two  chicks  re- 
quires as  much  space  as  one  with  a  full  brood ; 
and  as  regards  productiveness  the  advantages 
are  doubled.  Say,  if  sixteen  hens  are  set,  the 
fertile  eggs  may  be  only  sufficient  to  keep 
ten  hens  at  their  highest  incubating  power;  but 
the  other  six  can  be  returned  to  their  pens,  and 
if  properly  managed  will  be  helping  to  fill  the 
egg  basket  in  about  ten  days.  The  date  on 
which  each  egg  is  set  should  be  marked  upon 
the  shell|so  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  about 
the  time  when  the  chick  is  due  to  hatch. 


How  to  Feed  Young  Ducks. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Mirror  at  Pittsford,  Vt., 
writes  :  "Please  publish  what  to  feed  young 
ducks  when  first  hatched."  In  reply,  we  will 
state  that  we  are;  pleased  to  have  any  reader 


suggest  a  subject,  as  our  object  is  to  give  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  matters  in 
which  the  readers  are  directly  concerned.  As 
to  how  to  feed  young  ducks,  it  is  very  simple. 
Bear  in  mind  that  ducklings  are  voracious,  but 
as  they  grow  rapidly  and  reach  the  market  in 
half  the  time  required  for  chicks,  they  do  not 
cost  any  more  per  pound  to  produce  than  do 
chicks.  They  need  no  food  at  all  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  come  out,  rest  being  moie 
essential  than  food.  For  a  dozen  of  them  beat 
one  raw  egg,  add  a  pint  of  warm  water  to  the 
egg  and  thicken  with  corn  meal  until  the  whole 
becomes  a  stiff  dough.  Place  the  food  in  a 
small  trough,  that  is,  not  over  two  inches  high, 
and  allow  them  to  eat  all  they  wish.  In  the 
meantime,  have  a  trough  of  water  so  arranged 
that  the  ducklings  are  required  to  get  their  bills 
in  the  water  only,  for  dampness  is  fatal  to 
them.  They  will  take  a  billl'ul  of  food  and  thru 
go  to  the  trough  of  water.  They  do  this  because 
the  dough  clogs  their  nostrils,  and  they  wash 
their  bills  in  the  water,  and  do  not  drink  as 
much  as  may  be  supposed,  but  they  drink  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  trough,  to  assist  in 
swallowing  the  food.  If  the  water  is  very  cold 
it  will  cause  them  to  have  cramps,  hence  al- 
ways use  tepid  water  for  very  young  ducklings. 
Feed  every  two  hours  for  the  first  week,  and 
then  feed  four  times  a  day  if  they  are  intended 
to  make  rapid  growth.  The  corn  meal  may  be  , 
fed  for  two  or  three  days,and  the  food  may  then  ' 
be  varied.  Cooked  potatoes  or  turnips,  thick- 
ened with  meal  and  bran,  finely  chopped  grass  . 
or  clover  scalded  meal  and  bran  mixed,  with  a 
little  ground  meal  added,  or  any  other  food  that 
they  will  eat,  may  then  be  given.  Be  sure  to 
keep  the  ducklings  dry,  especially  at  night,  a 
board  floor  being  best  for  them,  which  should  be 
kept  dry  by  being  cleaned  out  daily  and  lit- 
tered with  dry  earth  or  cut  straw.  There  should 
be  but  very  few  deaths  among  them,  as  they 
are  not  subject  to  many  diseases.  As  the  down 
is  no  protection,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
swim  on  ponds  until  they  become  well  feath- 
ered. 


Building  3Vew  Hen-Houses. 

We  deem  it  well  to  recommend,  for  economy's 
sake,  that  the  walls  be  carried  up  not  too  high 
from  the  ground.  The  inside  of  a  fowl-house 
need  not  be  over  seven  or  eight  feet  high  at  the 
eaves,  on  either  side,  with  a  "one-third  pitch" 
above  this  for  the  roof.  If  the  building  has  only 
a  "shed"  roof,  or  one  slant  of  covering,  the  back 
wall  may  be  three  to  five  feet  high,  and  the  front 
seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  sills. 

In  all  cases  look  well  to  the  means  of  having 
the  building  thoroughly  ventilated,  when  de- 
sired. An  opening  in  the  ridge  for  this  purpose, 
or  one  at  both  sides  of  the  house  under  the  eaves, 
is  best.  Have  a  screen,  trap  door  or  slide,  in- 
side, that  may  be  raised  or  shut  at  will,  conven- 
iently. 

Nothing  is  more  surely  conducive  to  good 
health  in  your  poultry,  continuously,  than  afford- 
ing them  pure  air  to  breathe.  In  confined  prem- 
ises, where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  rapid- 
ly accumulating  foul  air  within  to  escape,  chick- 
ens or  adult  birds  cannot  thrive.  The  breathing 
over  and  over  of  this  impure  atmosphere  gen- 
erates disease  inevitably ;  and  the  careless  or  in- 
experienced breeder  discovers  "roup"  "sniffles" 
"swelled  head,"  "pip"  and  a  score  of  other  so- 
called  fowl  diseases  among  his  stock,  most  of 
which  are  fairly  chargeable  for  their  origin  to 
this  neglect  retarding  proper  ventilation. 

We  enjoin  it  upon  all  humane  poultry  keepers, 
therefore,  to  see  to  it  that  their  stock(especially 
when  limited  to  houses  and  inclosed  yards  for 
the, most  part)  is  supplied  daily  with  pure  air, 
which  costs  nothing,  in  exchange  for  the  foul 
atmosphere  that  naturally  forms  around  them 
so  rapidly,  and  which  miasmatic  vapor  will 
swiftly  rush  out  of  the  closed  premises  if  vent 
be  afforded. 

Fresh  air,  clean  water,  varied  food,  and  all  the 
range  vou  can  give  the  birds  in  good  weather, 
are  chief  requirements  toward  their  health  and 
thrift.  Of  these,  pure  breathing  air  may  be 
counted  as  among  the  nrst important  requisites. 
Poultry  World. 


Double  House  With  Changeable  Yards. 

(See  First  Page.) 
The  object  of  the  illustration  is  not  to  give 
any  particular  design  of  a  poultry-house  or  yard 
but  to  show  how  the  most  available  space  can 
be  utilized  at  the  least  cost,  and  how  to  grow 
green  food  for  fowls  in  confinement.  The  nearer 
to  the  form  of  a  square  the  yards  can  be  made 
the  greater  the  space  enclosed  by  the  fence 
and  the  smaller  the  cost.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  by  the  arrangement  the  fowls  are  not 
brought  in  contact  with  those  in  the  other  yard, 
and  consequently  cannot  quarrel  and  fight 
through  the  fence.  Green  food  of  any  kind, 
such  as  oats,  rye,  turnips,  kale,  corn,  grass  or 
other  materials,  may  be  grown  on  the  vacant 
yards,  and  as  the  green  food  is  not  required  in 
mature,  and  serves  best  when  young  an  •'  tender 
the  fowls  may  be  changed  from  one  yard  to  the 
other  frequently,  while  the  spading  of  the  yard 
occupied  by  tlie  fowls  turns  under  the  filth, 
manures  the  crops  and  keeps  "the  soil  in  a  clean 
condition,  as  well  as  affording  an  agreeable 
change  for  the  hens. 
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The  Buff  Cochin  Fracas. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer,  Secretary  of  the  Buff  Cochin 
Club,  sends  us  the  following,  which  we  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  all  interested.  He  says: 

In  as  much  as  I  have  received  letters  from 
ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  asking  me  if  they 
should  remit  their  fees,$3  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Reynaud, 
of  New  York  City, for  membership  in  the  so-called 
Buff  Cochin  Club,  I  simply  desire  to  notify  all 
these  gentlemen  and  as  many  others  as  may 
have  received  the  same  cards  for  Mr.  Reynaud, 
that  the  original  American  Buff  Cochin  Club 
held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  that  Mr.  Philander 
Williams, of  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  president,  and 
Mr.  M.  S.  Sprout,  of  Carlisle  Pa.,  is  secretary, 
aud  not  Mr.  Reynaud. 

Also,  at  that  meeting,  if  vou  were  elected  a 
member  of  the  original  club,  you  have  already 
or  will  be  notified  of  the  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Sprout,  and  I  simply  publish  this  announce- 
ment to  save  my  many  friends  from  ignorance 
of  the  facts,  and  warn  them  if  they  desire  to 
support  the  original  Buff  Cochin  Club  to  forward 
their  dues  only  to  the  President,  Mr.  Philander 
"Williams  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  or  direct  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  M.  S.  Sprout,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Mr.  Peer  states  that  the  secretary  of  another 
Buff  Cochin  Club,though  ignoring  the  "original" 
club,  actually  asks  the  members  of  the  ignored 
club  to  send  their  dues  to  him,  although  he 
claims  they  are  not  members  of  that  club.  It  is 
a  strange  piece  of  business.  Despite  all  the 
"vindications"  the  members  control  the  clubs 
and  not  single  individuals. 


Indian  Games. 

This  is  a  breed  that  is  gaining  public  favor 
very  rapidly.  It  is  a  good  general  purpose  fowl 
having  the  qualities  of  a  market  fowl,  i.e.' 
compactness,  yellow  legs,  heavy  weight,  (cocks 
nine  to  eleven  and  sometimes  twelve  lbs.,  hens 
seven  to  eight  and  one-half  lbs.,)  from  which 
there  is  but  little  waste  in  dressing,  and  being 
a  quick-growing  fowl  they  produce  a  fine  broiler 
in  a  short  time  because  they  have  short  feathers 
the  nutriment  required  to  put  feathers  on  other 
breeds  going  to  flesh,  which  is  more  juicy  and 
tender  in  this  breed  than  in  a  young  turkey. 
Their  breasts  are  very  full.  They  are  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs  which  command  a  good  price 
in  market  being  even  in  size  and  color.  The 
Indian  Game  hens  is  a  good  sitter  and  mother 
and  the  chicks  are  very  hardy.  In  color  the 
fowls  are  quite  pretty;  the  bright  brown  shafts 
and  the  glossy  green  lacing  make  a  beautiful 
contrast.  Here  we  have  a  fowl  for  the  market 
poultryman,  the  farmer,  the  broiler  raiser,  the 
egg  producer  and  the  fancier.  The  general  ap. 
pearance  is  that  of  a  powerful  bird.  Body  very 
broad,  thick  and  compact,  flesh,  firm  and  solid. 
In  the  male  the  plumage  of  the  breast  and 
underbody  is  a  green  glossy  black,  neck-hackle 
same  color,  with  brown  crimson  shafts  to  feath- 
ers ;  back  and  saddle  a  mixture  of  rich  green 
glossy  black  and  brown  crimson.  Wings,  chest- 
nut brown,  with  metalic  green  glossy  black 
wing-bar.  In  the  hen,  the  ground  color  is  chest- 
nut brown,  with  beautiful  lacings  of  metallic 
green,  glossy  black.  The  legs  and  skin  in  both 
sexes,  are  a  very  rich,bright,deep  orange  yellow 
which  makes  them  a  very  desirable  market 
fowl.  Face,  wattles  and  comb,  a  rich  red. 
They  are  very  active,  sprightly  and  vigorous. 
Carriage,  upright, commanding  and  courageous, 
the  back  sloping  downward  toward  the  tail. 
The  chicks  are  hardy  and  easily  raised.— Fan- 
cier's Review. 


s 


C.B. Leghorn  Eggs,$l  per  13.    Safe  arrival  guar- 
\V.  W.  COOK,  Perry, OHIO. 


anteed. 


Breeders  EgS  Record  and  Accomit  Book. 
28  pages.   Price  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  L'onn.,  breeds  Ae 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W,  P.  Rocks. 


t.  Brams.,  G.  Wyans.,  B.P.  Rocks,  thoroughbred. 
JEggSfl.50fS13.    E.F.  Newbold,  Jit.  Holly, N.J. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners. 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .   Circular.    E.  E.RAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

AH.  JAMES,  Breeder  of  Light  Brahmas,  Old 
•   Gold.Buff  Cochins  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Straw- 
berry plants  for  sale.    Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

CDnMICU  a  specialty  27 years.  Eggs  $2.00  per  13; 
OrHillOn  $1.50  each  additional  13.  Circular  free, 
J.  BEN  NETT,  Suuman,  Ripley  Co.,Ind. 


^F  vou  want  an  English  Mastiff  or  an  English  Pug 
L  Dog,  write  to  Dickey  &  Mixter,  Milan,  Ohio. 


AH.  ANDERS.  Laiisdalc  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


F 


INE  Laving  Prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  W. Leghorns. Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHALFANT,  Brooklyn  Village  Ohio. 


•'Philosophy  of  Judgixg"  maybe  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  The  Poultry'  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.25. 


IDE  ROSSITER.Box  232,  GIRARD.Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Gaines,  Imp.  Derbys,  Aseels,  Japs.,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Muffs.   Eggs  and  fowls.   Send  stamp  for  cir. 


HA.  WATTLFS,  Rayneville,  Kan.— R.  R. 
.  R.  Games.  S.  Wyandottes.  R.  P.  Rocks 
and  R.  C.  R.  Leghorns.   Stock  for  sale. 


$525 


Agents'  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  portraits  just  out. 
A  $3.50  sample  sent  free  to  all.  W.  H. 
Chidester  &  Son,  28  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


FR.MINNER,RechtelsTille,Pa.— I.  Games, 
•  R.Caps.S.S. Hams. .B.Spanish.   Eggs,  Poultry 
Supplies.  A  very  good  article.    Write  for  sample. 


To  make  room  for  growing  chicks,  will  sell 
100  Imported  Indian  Game  pullets  at 
one-half  tl.eir  value. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  If.  Y. 


HA.  RRARSHAW,  ELIZAV1LLE,  IND. 
•  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  a  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  for  sale  cheap. 
Also  eggs  in  season  at  $2  and  $3  per  15.  Circular. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. ^H£V& -Ml 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P. H.  Jacobs, Hammonton,  N.J. 


LIGHT  and  DARK  BRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111.,  1839.    Choice  young  aiid  old 
stock  tor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BONE  MEAL 


FOR   POULTRY.  Crushed 


Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


CP  Certain  Cure  Q  O  Sure  shot  P  C  Chick  Feed 
.l/.For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  O.r.  For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


E.  R.  GIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  See»pHa^ 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Laffg- 
shau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  If.  J. 


"Wliito  Bliiiorcas. 

For  First-class  Stock  or  Eggs,  Write  to 
WM.  J.SCHAUBLE,(Successor  to  Jesse  Roberts) 
Erie,  Pa. 


The  Best  Brooder 

Ever  invented  for  raising  chicks:  only  $5.  Address 
G.S.  SINGER,  Caulington,  O.,  for  circular. 

The  Qneen  of  Incnbators.— 200  eggs,  §25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D. 
Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


GET  DCCT  INDIAN    GAMES     from  most 

THE  DCO  I  noted  yards  in  England.    No  cheap 
crock.    Eggs,  S6.no  for  13.  Choice  fowls  for  sale. 
References    Write  wants.   Will  treat  vou  right. 
H.  A.  18  ANN  CM,  Cazenovia.  If.  Y. 


INDIAN  GAMES, 


From  John  Frayne, 
breeder  of  England' s 
t  best.      Eggs  from 
English  and  New  York  prize-winners,  $8;  others. $6 
setting.   J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  AND  IND.  GAMES. 

Eggs  for  sale.  Hatching  from  95  to  100  per  ct.  Also  2 
yards  of  Imp.  I. Games  for  sale.  1  cock  and  10  hens  in 
each  yard.  Write.  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


flNF  nni  I  AR  for  !3  eggs  from  Burton's  big  P. 
UI1C  UULLHn  Rocks.  I  won  1st  prize  on  breed'g 
pen  at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Indianapolis,  besides  spe- 
cial of  8100  in  gold,  and  the  big  half  ol  all  other  prizes. 
Address  Jay  W.  Rnrton,  Peoria,  111. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPBKLL,  West  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Incubator.  26 


Over  lOOO  High-Class 

LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  "Live  and  letlive  prices"  for  quality  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRAB AZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 


E 


GGS  FOR  HATCHING. —From  six  grand  pens. 
Barred  and  W.  P.  Roeks,  S.  and  W.  Wyns  Prize 
winners  scoring  90  to  96',  in  every  pen;  $2.00  per  15. 
$5.00  per  50.  R.  R.  FISHER,  McConnell,  111. 


PRINCE'S  RAY  POULTRY  FARM.- 
Indian  Games,  Imported  and  home  grown.  First 
premium,  Orange,  N.J. ,  February,  1S91.  Imp.  Pekin 
Ducks,  P.  Rocks  aud  Lt.  Brahmas.  Eggs  in  season. 
Cir.  free.  Ind.  Game  Eggs,  50  per  ct.  discount  after- 
July  1st.   D.  A.  MOUNT,  Mgr.,  Prince's  Bay,  N.  Y.. 


improved  Simplicity  h  atchsr: 

.'  ABSOLUTELY  SeLF-R.<=GULATIMG. 

Every  machine  «s  Gives  smisfastioh 

 SETCr?UNSFtfReR00DEK  BUIL&JKGS SF'flUPES  £5  CENTS. 

$r»j*r*t»i.ptFw«>^>.  Von  cuun  Incubator  <pD*'*»'£i<:S'7> 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

("iellow  Legged.)   Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free.- 
Chas.  H.  Aherley,  Tonawauda,  N.  Y. 


White  LANGSHANS.  MINORCASbS 

i  per  15;  W.Langs.,  eggs  $5  per  15. 


Black 

Ind.  Games,  eggs  i 


ANCONAS  i:i8    $  EGGS.  sw«- 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Catalogue. 
Pottsville,  Pa 


pnnO  List  at  -S3. —EXHIBITION  PILE, 
rllllN1  DUCK  WING,  R.  B.  RED,  and 
LUUOl  MALAY  GAMES,  B.  Sil  Pol.,  Jap., 

Pekin  and  S.  D.   W.  Bantams,  Andalnsians. 

List  at  $2  — W.C.W.and  W.  C.  B.Polish,  Houd.,D. 

Brain.,  Wyans.,  Leg.,  P.R's,  Pit  «ames,P.  &  B.. 

Coch  ,  W.Guin.  T.  W.  Ludlow,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


MONEY  SA.VEJJ! 


jBE3~  Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


3n  c 


American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  .Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

American  Stock-Keeper  

Rati  viand  - 

Breeders"  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

City  and  Country    

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Fanner's  Review   

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Vineyard  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Monthly   

Fanciers'  Review.  Chatham,  N.  Y  

Frank  Leslie"s  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

"         Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly  

"  Monthly  

"       Young  People  (renewals) .. 

"       Young  People  (new  subs.). 

Horseman.  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs  )... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium).. 

Mothers  Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World, weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal   

Phrenological  Journal   

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  in  California.  

Poultry  AYorld   

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  —  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest   

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald  

Western  Poultry  Breeder  


$1  50  $1  55  $1  25 
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Choice  pure-bred  laneshans  and  Leg.  eggs  and 
birds.  Write.    M.T.BROWN,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


$1.00  FOR  13  EGGS. 

From  my  best  matings.  Houdans  (Pinckney), 
L  Brahmas  (Autocrat), U.  Brahmas  (Williams),  Buff 
Cochins  (Gold  Dust),  B.P.  Rks  (Corbin).  S.S.Hams. 
(Miner),  S.C  B  Legs.  (Bonney),  B.  Langs.  (Smith). 
Circular.    II.  A.  KOGCHEIi,  Lanalowne,  Pa. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  Ze, 

&  0 neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  for  §1  25  each,  postpaid. "We  have  Vols. 
2  3  4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  „   ,   .,  „ 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesbuig,  Fa 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WAS  II KK 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
300  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44  &  47  lb  Toms.  500  P.Rock, 
Wyandotte, W.«ft  R .  Iieg- 
horn  C'k'Is.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
'  t  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
F.M.MlTJfGER.DeKalb,!!!. 


riUF  PUIPUFMO  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
hint  l/mUhtNO  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES,  I.ANOSHANS,  BRIGHT 
RKAHMAS,  PLYMOUTH  ROt  KS.RROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK,  RUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


CDnMfMn  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Or  UnUlHi  Pharmacy.    Boericke  <fc  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfleld  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 


YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
1  Graham  Flour  &  Corn,  in  the 

ufv  lOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonalilo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Enston,  Mass. 

INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  $10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  00.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  516.00. 

Catalogne  Free. 

W.  33.  TITEAT, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,       -        -      New  Jersey. 


CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  vou  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  .we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 

C.  ft.  SHARP  &  CO., 


LOCKPORT, 


New  York. 


CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra ^Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
41.50  per  100  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Kails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  85.00 
Per  15.  SlOPcr40.  EGGS  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  SI. 00  Per  13.  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Ply.  Rocks.   RIRDS  FOR  SALE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo.  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
lOprizeso'n  Lt.Bram.  and  P.Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC  &SON, 
Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET. LIKE,!' 

7oO  selected  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York, Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,2>i .  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOI 
INCCRATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St. ,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture. 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultky  Keepeh,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultky  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each . 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Pnrkesburg,  Pa 


GAMES  FREE! 

Thirty  cents  pays  for  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Poultry  Keeper,  the  recognized  leader 
of  all  poultry  publications,  and  which  should  be  read 
by  every  poultryman,  and  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  The  American  Home,  a  large  16-page  il- 
lustrated paper  for  the  home,  edited  by  Viola  Fuller 
Uliner,  and  published  at  Danvers,  Mass.  To  every 
trial  subscriber  to  these  two  papers  we  send  abso- 
lutely free  a  package  of  games  which  contains  all 
the  following;  Authors,  Dominoes,  11  Parlor  Games, 
Boards  (with  men)  to  play  Chess,  Checkers,  Fox  and 
Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris,  and  others  as  pleasing  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
dollar  games,  but  excellent  for  the  nionev.  All  Kent 
postpaid.   Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO  , 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing;  Canaries,   Mocking  Rirds,  I 
Red  Rirds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Rirds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  Gold  Fish,  Globes,  Aquarinnis, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

H,  W,  VAHLE, 

319  Market  St.,  and  46  N.  9th  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


Standard  birds.  Choice 
_  _  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.Miss  H.M.Williams.Hammontou,  N  .J 


EXPRESS  PREPAID 

W.  and  R.  P.  Rock,  S.Wyandotte,  W.  and  R. 
Minorca  fowls  at  $2  per  13:  per  20.  Circular.  10 
years  experience.  JOE  GRAVES,  Agent  Ameri- 
can Express,  Rlack  River,  N.  Y. 


WM.  F.  REDLICII  &  CO.,  332  Washing- 
ton St.,  N.  Y.— General  Commission  Mer- 
chants for  the  sale  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Jersey  eggs  and  iancy  dressed 
poultry,  broilers,  capons  Price  current,  stencils, cards 
mailed  onapplicat'n.  Ref.,  Clinton  Bank.  Estab.1879.- 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Staple,  Perfect  nod  Self-Begnl«tlnf.  Hun* 

Tdreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 

•vw-z  U  if  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertlleeKgs 

*  y  ,c"™i  U  at  less  coat  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
ijiwa        63  forXlluaCata.  GttO.  H.STAHL,  <Jolnej,Ul. 


GOOD  NEWS 
19  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducement  s  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffeea.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMose  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
t»old  Hand  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Bos  289,        81  and  83  Vesey  St. ,  New  York. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  IN  CURA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at '27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2to8ma~ 
chines.  Cir.  J  as.  Rankin. Sonth  Easton,  Mass, 


KNAPP  BROS. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

STILL  AT  THE  HEAD! 

CHAMPIONS    OF    THE  WORLD, 

Nearly  a  clean  sweep  on  both  varieties  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  1891,  winning  7  of 
the  10  First  Prizes  offered;  5  Second,  3  Third,  and  3 
Fourth  Prizes, including  the  Grand  Sweepstake 
Special  Prizes  on  both  varieties  for  the  largest 
and  best  display,  for  the  best  male  bird  in  the 
Spanish  class,  for  best  Breeding  Pen,  also  for  the  best 
two  cocks,  two  cockerels,  two  hens,  and  t  w'o  pullets. 
This,  with  their  unequalled  record  since  1883,  places 
the  Knapp  Bros,  strain  without  a  rival.  Cocserels, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  at  very  reasonable  prices 
for  quality  of  stock.  Eggs  from  our  Prize  Matings 
(the  best  in  America),  S3. 00  for  13,  f5.00for2().  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  highest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder,  ot  any 
variety.    Address  us  at 

BOX  501   FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS, 

Winner  of  First  Prizes  at  every  Show  where  Exhibited.1 

This  machine  is  warranted  to  hatch  90  per  cent,  whtl 
.  '  operated  as  directed,  or  price  of  machine  refunded.  4 
written  guarantee  will  be  given  with  the  sale  of  each  Inculijvtor. 
This  Incubator  was  invented  by  a  man  of  several  years'  expirieu  ce 
in  poultry  raising  and  the  management  of  different  makes  of  IB  ou- 
bators.  it  is  constructed  of  the  very  best  materials  of  their  several 
kinds,  and  the  work  executed  by  the  very  best  of  workmen.  En- 
close five  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Hamburg,  New  York. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Homer  City,  Poniia. 

47— First  Premiums -47 

ENDORSED  15 V  P.  II.  JACOBS.  » 

Almost  Universally  Used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Send  for  40-page  Catalogne. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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INQUIRIES. 


C.  E.  H.,  Cornwall,  Ct— 1.  Is  a  game  cock  and 
: a  Plymouth  Hock  hen  a  good  cross?  2.  Is  a 
Brahma  cock  and  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  a  good 
.cross? 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes. 

C.  E.  R.,  Mason  City,  Iowa.— I  have  a  pair  of 
3Iuscovy  ducks,  and  take  the  best  of  care  of 
iliem.  Could  you  give  me  any  reason  why  the 
duck  don't  lay  ? 

Probably  you  have  fed  her  too  highly,  and  she 
is  overfat. 

E.  L.M.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.— What  does  Miss 
Helen  M.  Williams,  in  "Ladies  Department," 
for  April  Number,  mean  when  she  says  "Birds 
itwo  years  old  are  simply  dead  xoood  in  any 
poultry  yard/'  and  does  it  apply  to  all  breeds  ? 

She  means  that  young  birds  are  better.  We 
do  not  agree  with  her  entirely,  as  much  depends 
on  circumstances.  She  alludes  to  all  breeds. 

S.  L.  B.,  Bissell,  Pa.— 1.  Will  pure  bred  White 
Wyandottes  have  dark  color  in  the  down  of 
youug  chick  ?  2.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
select  breeders  from  chicks  that  have  clear 
white  down  ? 

1.  It  often  happens.  2.  Yes. 


J.  M.  ST.,  Sutton,  N.  H.— What  disposal  should 
you  make  of  refuse  from  a  poultry  dressing 
Jiouse  where  some  days  200  hens  are  slaugh- 
tered ? 

Compost  the  refuse,  and  sprinkle  it  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  sulphuric  acid  and  ten  gal- 
ions  water. 


W.  G.,  Ionia,  Mich.— How  many  hens  can  I 
keep  successfully  on  32x80  feet  of  ground,  in 
two  runs,  house  10x12  feet  ? 

Allow  ten  hens  in  a  house  10x10  feet.  For  ten 
■hens  yard  may  be  10x80  feet. 


F.  E.  C,  Minneapolis,  Kas  ,— What  is  the  cause 
■  of  scaled  and  cracked  legs,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  for  same.  I  have  made  one  hatch  with 
my  incubator  made  after  your  pattern  with  fair 
success,  will  hatch  again  next  week. 

I.  It|  is  due  to  a  minute  parasite.  Anoint 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  kerosene  and  four 
parts  lard,  once  a  week  for  a  month. 


J.  M.  M.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.— The  Mann 
Bone  Cutter  is  puffed  in  every  number  of  your 
paper  and  yet  I  have  failed  to  find  at  any  time 
the  card  of  the  manufacturer. 

Address  F.  W.  Mann,  Milford,  Mass. 

R.  H.  M.,  Delphos,  O.— 1.  What  is  the  record 
•of  the  Andalusians.  2.  I  have  heard  that  while 
hens  willlay  well  in  the  Puget  Sound  country 
their  eggs  will  not  hatch  fifty  per  cent,  owing 
to  the  climate.  Is  there  anything  in  ii? 

1.  Very  good;  they  are  non-sitters  and  highly 
esteemed  as  layers.  2.  We  do  not  know  "any- 
thing of  that  section,  but  can  see  no  reason  why 
.such  should  be  the  case. 

T.  K.  B.,  Middletown,  Pa— I  have  a  treo  of 
single  comb  White  Leghorns,  and  the  females 
both  have  the  feathers  broken  on  their  backs, 
some  places  they  all  have.  Some  say  the  male 
does  it  with  his  spurs.  Please  tell  me  if  you  can 

It  is  due  to  the  male. 


N.  J.  R.,  Springdale,  Ark.— 1.  Please  give  full 
description  of  pure  breed  Indian  Game  fowls 
through  Poultry  Keeper.  2.,  .Is  the  hot 
water  incubator  in  book  No.  2.  the  same  as  the 
plans  and  instructions  of  hot  water  Incubator 
and  brooder  that  you  send.  3.  I  got  the  in- 
structions and  have  made  one  of  them  and  my 
.first  hatch  was  76  Der  cent  of  the  eggs  set. 

1.  We  have  done  so  several  times  recently, 
write  to  C.  A.  Sharpe  and  Co.,  Lockpovt,  N.  Y- 
for  descriptive  circular.  2.  Yes.  3.  You  did 
■well. 


Goose  Eggs  and  Duck  Eggs. 


In  the  report  of  the  egg  market  but  little  ac- 
count has  ever  been  given  of  the  trade  in  goose 
and  duck  eggs,  as  it  is  small  compared  to  that 
in  hens' eggs ;  yet  in  the  aggregate  for  the  city 
■of  Boston  it  seems  large  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  notice.  Goose  eggs  usually  begin  to  come  in 
just  before  Easter,  and  are  to  be  found  until 
the  last  of  May.  They  come  principally  from 
the  West,  Cincinnati  being  one  of  the  largest 
shipping  points.  At  first  the  wholesale  price 
will  be  From  ninety  cents  to $1.35  per  dozen,  re- 
tailing at  ten  or  fifteen  cents  each,  more  de- 
pending upon  their  own  supply  in  the  market 
than  upon  the  price  of  hens'  eggs.  A  large 
part  of  the  demand  at  this  time  is  from  the  for- 


eign population,  English, Irish  and  German,  who 
want  them  for  decorating  as  Easter  eggs.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  price  to  be  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen  lesson  the  Monday  after  Easter  than 
it  was  on  Saturday  before,  and  if  the  market  is 
well  supplied  it  may  fall  more  than  that,  or  the 
decline  may  begin  earlier. 

The  usual  retail  price  after  Easter  is  about 
double  that  of  hens'  eggs,  but  wholesalers  often 
are  willing  to  close  out  their  later  consignments 
as  low  as  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen.  This  has 
been  done  the  past  week,  with  hens'  eggs  firm 
at  seventeen  cents  for  good  stock.  It  would 
seem  that  they  are  cheap  for  family  use  at 
double  the  price  of  hens'  eggs,  as  an  average 
weight  of  goose  eggs  is  about  5>£  ounces  each, 
and  very  large  ones  of  from  eight  to  nine  ounces 
are  sometimes  seen  among  them,  while  the 
hens'  eggs  at  \%  ounces  each  is  large,  and  a  fair 
average  may  be  called  V/^  ounces.  This  would 
seem  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  selling  eggs 
by  the  pound,  which  would  seem  the  fairer 
method,  and  which  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
larger  handlers  of  eggs,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
sumers, as  inducing  the  keeping  of  those  breeds 
which  furnish  the  larger  eggs. 

As  most  of  the  goose  eggs  sent  to  market  are 
infertile,  the  fowl  not  having  mated,  they  are 
usually  sound  and  comparatively  fresh  when 
sold,  and  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  shell 
would  make  them  look  very  attractive  to  those 
who  are  not  firmly  fixed  in  the  faith  that  only  a 
dark-shelled  egg  can  be  of  good  eating  quality. 
The  whiteness  is  natural  to  the  egg  of  the  goose 
but  they  frequently  reach  the  market  very  far 
from  white,  tsing  dirty  mdntuned  but  retail 
dealers  usually  wash  them  in  soda  water  or 
similar  alkaline  solution,  and  perhaps  scour 
them  with  sand,  to  have  them  look  tempting. 
While  the  contents  of  two  goose  eggs  will  equal 
in  bulk  that  of  seven  hens'  eggs,  with  quite  as 
large  a  proportion  of  yolk,  and  the  price  would 
be  only  that  of  four  'hens'  eggs,  they  are  not 
much  in  demand  by  bakers  and  confectioners 
for  some  reason,  but  housekeepers  who  have 
tried  them  without  prejudice  think  they  are 
cheaper  food  than  the  hens'  eggs  at  the  com- 
parative prices. 

There  are  no  exact  data  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate the  total  number  sold  in  Boston  in  the 
season.  One  dealer  reports  having  handled 
nearly  5000'dozen  Easter  week  last  year.  Had 
not  made  up  his  figures  for  this  year,  but 
thought  not  as  many,  and  probably  8000  dozen, 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  whole  number 
sold  in  Boston.  Other  dealers  estimated  the 
number  lower  than  this. 

Ducks'  eggs  usually  begin  to  arrive  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  are  plenty  until  about  June,  with 
smaller  lots  during  summer  and  fall.  They 
come  also  principally  from  the  West,  with 
smaller  lots  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a  few 
from  the  Cape  (that  is,any  point  east  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Providence  Railroad)  and  other  places 
near  Boston.  They  will  weigh  usually  f rom  3J4 
to  3  and  one-half  pounds  to  the  dozen,  and  have 
a  rich  yolk  with  a  strong  flavor  that  some  people 
do  not  like.  They  are  sometimes  used  in  cook- 
ing by  mixing  with  hens'  eggs,  giving  a  higher 
color  to  cake,  etc.,  than  the  hens'  eggs,  and  are 
undoubtedly  liked  very  well  by  somebody,  as 
from  16,000  to  20,000  dozen  are  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  sold  in  Boston  in  the  spring,  with 
from  2,'KOtJ  ?,C00  dozen  moreduring  ihe  summer 
and  fall,  at  prices  usually  a  few  cems  a  dozen 
higher  than  the  best  liens'  eggs.  They  vary  in 
color  from  a  pure  white  to  a  shade  of  green, "the 
white  ones  being  called  the  Pekin  ducks'  eggs, 
though  some  other  breeds  lay  as  white  eggs  as 
the  Pekin,  and  the  darker  colored  or  the  mixed 
usually  selling  better  than  those  which  are  all 
white. 

Among  the  best  hens'  eggs  are  those  which 
come  from  Iowa,  Illinois  and  northern  Indiana, 
coming  through  in  good  condition  until  very 
warm  weather.  Being  from  corn-fed  fowl,  they 
are  favorites  with  those  who  like  a  rich  egg 
with  a  high-colored  yolk.  Cape  eggs  have 
usually  lighter  colored  shells,  arfd  the  yolk  is 
often  paler,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  food, 
but  they  bring  higher  prices  at  certain  seasons 
because  of  their  supposed  lfreshness.  In  very 
hot  weather  there  is  a  much  larger  margin  be- 
tween the  prices  the  producer  gets  and  that 
paid  by  the  consumer,  but  the  dealer  does  not 
make  as  much  profit  as  he  does  at  the  small 
margin,  as  the  loss  from  spoiling  is  much 
greater.— Cultivator. 


Rotten  Potatoes  not  Injurious. 

The  statement  in  our  April  Poultry  Keeper 
by  a  correspondent,  that  rotten  potatoes  were 
injurious  to  poultry)  has  been  denied  by  several 
of  our  readers.  Among  the  letters  is  the  fol. 
lowing  from  Mr.  Frank  Grabiell,  Stuart,  Mon- 
tana, who  writes : 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller,  Cali- 
fornia,in  April  Poultry  Keeper  and  think  she 
will  have  to  assign  some  other  cause  than  rotten 
potatoes  for  the  death  of  her  hens.  Hived  in 
central  and  southern  California  for  about  seven 
years,  but  while  there  never  tried  feeding  rotten 
potatoes  to  poultry.  Here  in  Montana,  however 
I  raise  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes 
every  year,  and  at  planting  [time  I  dump 
all  rotten  and    refuse    potatoes   out  ia  a 
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pile  where  the  hens  have  free  access  to  them 
until  they  are  covered  with  snow,  and  there  is 
no  time  but  what  some  of  the  hens  are  working 
on  the  pile,  and  instead  of  dead  liens,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  they  increase  the  egg  productton, 
and  without  the  potatos  pile  the  cost  for  feed 
is  greater,  with  less  eggs. 

It  may  have  happened  that  the  loss  of  chicks 
by  Mrs.  Miller  was  due  to  Paris  green,  or  poison 
of  some  kind.  While  we  regard  potatoes  as 
excellent  for  poultry  yet  we  do  not  believe  that 
rotten  potatoes  are  of  great  value .  We  prefer 
sound  and  wholesome  food  for  poultry  at  all 
times. 


Keeping  a  lard  Clean. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Griffin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  gives  a 
method  of  keeping  a  poultry  yard  clean  which 
we  present  below,  It  has  merit  in  it,  and  may 
be  of  service  to  some.    He  says: 

While  others  treat  of  chickens  and  their 
complaints,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  chicken 
yards.  Two  years  ago  I  abandoned  the  spading 
up  process,  and  had  some  sand  hauled  from  the 
river  bed  and  scattered  over  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of,  say,  two  inches,  the  soil  being  adobe 
was  before  that  very  bad  for  chickens.  I  soon 
found  the  sand  became  compact,  and  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  yard  is  30  x  30,  with 
an  outlet  giving  the  chickens  a  range  on  the 
commons.  The  yard  is  swept  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  a  statile  broom,  and  with  the  boxes 
containing  granulated  bone,  and  the  clean 
drinking  fountains,  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  is, 
fully  appreciated  by  the  chickens.  It  certainly 
is  much  easier  to  keep  clean  and  presents  a 
belter  appearance  every  way. 

One  advantage  in  thoroughly  sweeping  the 
yard  is  that  all  the  droppings  can  be  saved  as 
manure.  Yet,  while  we  commend  the  plan,  we 
believe  that  yards  will- in-time  become  saturated 
with  the  soluble  matter,  and  spading  the  yards 
will  be  beneficial  by  turning  up  fresh  earth  and- 
burying  that  oh  the  surface.  The  true  plan  is 
to  have  changeable  yards,  so  as  to  grow  a  crop 
in  one  yard  while  the  fowls  are  occupying  the 
other.  In  this  way  the  matter  that  is  turned 
under  can  be  utilized  for  producing  green  food. 

Setting  Hens  and  Failure. 


Does  it  effect  the  hatching  because  a  hen 
leaves  the  nest.  On  this  subject  Mr.  H.  T. 
Corey,  Kingscroft,  Canada,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  about 
eggs  hatching  whether  the  hen  leaves  the  nest 
or  not  while  setting  ?  I  set  two  hens,  and  fed 
and  watered  them  at  their  nests.  One  hen  did 
not  leave  her  nest  at  all;  the  other  left  it  once 
and  this  hen  that  left  it  once  hatched  one 
chicken,  the  other  did  not  hatch  any.  Please 
give  me  your  opinion.  f 

The  fact  is,  a  hen  leaves  her  nest  according  to 
whether  the  eggs  are  fertile  or  not.  The  cause 
of  failure  in  the  above  cases  was  that  the  eggs 
were  not  fertile,  being  laid  probably  by  hens  in 
a  fat  condition.  If  a  hen  has  a  sitting  of  fertile 
eggs  the  animal  heat  of  the  chicks,  after  the 
first  ten  days,  will  force  her  to  leave  frequently, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  excessive  heat  of  the  nest, 
caused  not  so  much  by  the  heat  of  her  body  as  by 
the  chicks.  When  a  hen  sticks  closely  to  the 
nest  it  is  not  a  good  indication,  as  she  is  then 
compelled  to  give  heat  to  eggs  that  have  no 
chicks  in  them,  to  assist  in  creating  heat.  When 
the  lien  frequently  comes  off  (especially  in 
warm  weather)  it  is  due  to  lice  or  to  excessive 
heat  in  the  nest,  and  the  indications  are  that  all 
the  eggs  are  fertile,  and  that  she  will  make  a 
good  hatch,  success  being  due  to  the  eggs,  not 
to  the  hen, 
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If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  ot  this 
paper  tor  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  In  one)  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  t>v  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid, for $2.90,  which, in  most  cases,  is  much  the. 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  ray  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two :  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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OUR  BROODER  EDITION, 

We  put  a  lot  of  brooders  together  for  you  this 
month,  and  we  also  re-])roduce  several.  Our 
Smyrna,  or  pipe  system,  is  also  given  in  this 
issue  again,  for  the  convenience  of  some,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  our  new  readers.  You  will 
not  rind  so  many  brooders  in  any  book  published 
"This  issue  is  for  you  to  save .    The  pipes  and 


moved  'so  that  the  tank  may  be  inserted.  For  a 
tank  I  use  a  five  gallon  oil  can.  When  I  wish 
to  heat  the  water  I  open  the  faucet  and  set  it  on 
the  stove.  "When  boiling  hot  I  slide  it  into  the 
box,  and  close  the  door,  which  is  also  lined  with 
two  inches  of  sawdust.  It  keeps  the  heat  all 
night.  The  yard  C,  and  sleeping  room  I),  are 
portable,  so  they  may  be  set  aside  when  out  of 
use,  or  to  cleanse  the  floor.  The  legs  to  the  yard 
are  movable.  The  hurdle  on  the  centre  of  the 
yard  serves  both  as  a  handle  and  to  support  oil 
cloth  to  protect  chicks  fromweath- 
er,or  wire  nettingmay  be  stretched 
over  it  to  protect  against  cats. 
The  little  shed  is  square,  but  cor- 
ners should  b«  blocked  off.  I  tack 
woolen  rags  to  the  roof  inside  for 
the  chicks  to  hover  under.  Cloth, 
cut  in  strips,  also  hangs  in  front 
of  the  little  shed.  W  is  a  glass 
window  if  desired." 


A  BROODER  HOUSE.' 

.stove  system  (on  second  page)  are  given  with 
different  floors,  but  we  suggest  the  Seelev  plan. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  brooders  are  given, wliile  the 
manufacturers  also  have 
others.  Nearly  all  here 
presented  are  from  our 
readers,  but  to  the  Farm 
■and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  we  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  for  the 
cuts  used.  Next  month 
we  will  give  you  differ- 
ent appliances,  such  as 
fountains,  nests,  feed 
boxes,  etc. 

The  broodsr  house  >< 
:shown  is  5x5  feet  square, 
the  floor  being  of  earth, 
■except  that  portion  oc-  ■* 
-enpied  by  the  brooder,  at 
A,  the  brooder  being  of 
any  size  preferred,  but 
usually  a  yard  square,  the 
floor  being  of  wood  clear 
across  that  portion  of  the 
broode",  however,with  an 
earth  floor  in  front  2x5 
feet.  This  house  may  be 
Jargei-  or  smaller,  as  preferred. 


A  Hen  Brooder. 

While  describing  brooders  we 
also  give  the  "old  hen"  a  chance, 
so  we  give  her  some  barrels  the  de- 
sign being  to  show  some  cheap  and 
easily  constructed  method.   It  is 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  A.  .Pier,  Mid- 
dlefield,  New  York.    And  in   describing  it 
he  says:    "I  take  sugar  barrels,  hollow  out  a 
place  for  them  to  rest  in,  and  sink  the  barrel 


this  one  worked  well  for  me.  The  brooder  is 
four  feet  and  four  inches  long,  and  two  feet 
wide.  It  is  sixteen  inches  deep  in  the  centre. 
The  mother  is  two  feet  square,  with  a  double 
sheet-iron  bottom,  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
apart.  On  one  side  between  sheet  iron  bottoms 
are  four  half-inch  holes  AAAA,  bored  close  to 
the  lower  bottom.  In  the  upper  bottom,  on  the 
opposite  side,  are  four  holes.  C  is  a  thin  board, 
placed  across  the  mother,  to  keep  sawdust  out 
of  the  holes.  DD  are  three-quarter  inch  holes, 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  Brooder. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Lincoln,  Dunnigan.  Cal.,  sends  us 
Ms  plan  of  a  brooder,  and  thus  describes  it:  "I 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  BROODER, 

^consider  my  brooder  cheap,  durable  and  clean. 
The  floor  A,  is  six  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide, 
matched  together,  with  floor  not  too  smooth. 
Under  the  floor,  attached  to  it  is  a  box  B,  two 
feet  square  and  twelve  inches  deep.  This  box 
is  lined,  (except  the  top)  with  two  inches  of  saw 
-fiust.  A  door  in  one  end  of  this  box  can  be  re- 


A  HEN  BROODER. 

four  inches  in  the  ground,  throwing  the  dirt  re- 
moved into  the  barrel,  and  enough  more  dry 
dirt  to  have  the  barrel  one  fourth  full,  which 
levels  the  floor  and  gives  more  space.  For  the 
slats  in  front  I  use  lath,  cut  into  halves,  one.  end 
driven  into  the  ground  and  the  other  nailed  at 
the  top.  Place  the  coops  two  feet  apart.  After 
arranging  them  cover  with  loose  boards,  the 
two  outside  ones  on  first,  and  the  middle  one 
lapping  them, which  keeps  them  dry,  and  makes 
a  shed  between  the  barrels  for  shade.  The 
floor  of  the  barrel,  being  higher  than  the  ground 
is  always  dry,  the  dirt  makes  a  nice  dust  bath 
and  can  be  easily  removed  when  foul.  The  bar- 
rels will  last  two  seasons  and  may  then  be  used 
for  droppings.  I  have  White  Wyandottes,  eight 
weeks  old,  weighing  two  pounds,  and  they  were 
raised  in  these  coops.  The  coops  are  quickly 
arranged  and  are  excellent. 


Mr.  Hosford's  Brooder. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hosford,  Eugene,  Indiana,  contri- 
butes a  brooder,  and  in  describing  it  he  says: 
"I  am  not  an  old  hand  at  making  brooders,  but 


MR.  hosford's  broodek.— fig.  1. 

for  ventilation.  The  mother  is  warmed  by  an 
ordinary  hand  lamp,  placed  in  the  lower  box, 
as  per  figure  2.   Holes  should  be  bored  in  lower 
part  of  box  to  let  air  into  lamp.    With  holes  on 
upper  edge,  also  to  let  off  gases  from  lamp,  but 
do  not  bore  the  holes  for  escape  of  gases  on  same 
side  as  holes  AAAA.  The  air  coming  in  at  A,  is 
warmed,  passes  up  at  C,  into  the  mother,  and 
out  at  D.  The  artist,  by  mistake,  put  the  holes 
D,  on  the  wrong  side  in  Fig.  2.  They  should  be 
to  the  right,  over  AAAA, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  EE 
are  holes,  through  which 
the  chicks  pass  in  and  out 
through  the  partition  P, 
they  should  have  sliding 
doors.  The  bottom  of  the 
run  is  a  slide,  so  as  to  be 
easily  cleaned  off,  and  the 
top  of  the  run  may  be 
hinged,  so  as  to  be  raised 
up.  If  nreferred,  the  run 
sSiwejsftteg^K,  may  have  a  wire  top. 
SlffllPlB^Sawdust  or  sand  is  used 
on  the  floor  of  the  mother 
B.  There  is  alsoa  window, 
W,  on  each  end.  We  will 
say  here  that  it  is  claim- 
ed that  some  portions  of 
the  above  are  patented, 
while  others  claim  that  it 
has  been  in  general  use 
for  years,  but  whether  the 
patent  exactly  applies  to 
The  suggestion  given  by 
Mr.  Hosford  we  cannot 
state.  We  will  send  date  and  number  of  patent 
should  it  be  necessary. 


Damp  houses  and  yards  are  where  many  of  the 
poultry  diseases  originate,  and  this  is  the  prime 
cause  of  the  disagreeable  disease  of  roup,  which 


MR.  hosford's  brooder— fig.  2. 
is  so  very  disastrous  after  it  once  gets  a  good 
start,  and  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
ducive to  disease  and  general  disorder  among 
the  fowls  than  to  compel  them  to  spend  their 
time  in  damp  quarters.  A  sandy  soil  is  the  best, 
as  it  absorbs  the  moisture  and  dries  off  quickly. 
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POULTRY  KEEPER  BROILER 
FARM. 


Fig.  1.— Broiler  Farm  of  I*.  H.  Jacobs.— View  from  (Sic  right. 


The  Top  Heat  System— Level  Floor 
System— Step   Floor  System— Ar- 
rangement of  Stove  and  Pipes- 
Details,  etc. 

In  our  May  issue  we  showed  the  plan  of 
brooding  house  used  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd.  In 
this  issue  we  give  the  broiler  farm  of  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  We  also  repeat 
the  Smyrna  plan  of  pipes  for  comparison.  The 


must  be  shut  off,  as  you  cannot  connect  barrel 
and  brooder  pipes  at  the  same  time,  or  steam, 
may  be  generated,  which  should  never  occur,  as 
the  brooder  is  heated  by  hot  ioater,\iol  by  steam 
Hence,  always  keep  cock  on  pipe  D.  D.  shut, 
and  always  keep  cocks  on  pipes  A.  A.  and  B.  B. 
open.  There  should  be  no  cocks  on  pipes  E.  E. 
E.,  as  those  pipes  must  never  be  shut  off.  The 
cock  on  pipe  D.  D.  is  not  well  shown  in  the 
illustration,  but  is  designated  by  the  lower  D, 
just  above  where  the  overflow  pipes  connect 
with  the  stove. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  condensed  form  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  pipes  and  floor.  If  preferred,  the  bar- 
rel (or  keg)  may  be  just  above  the  stove,  but 
the  plan  in  Fig.  4  is  better.  Fig.  5  is,  however, 
the  same  as  Fig.  4,  except  that  the  artist  made 


Fig.  2.— Broiler  Farm  of  F.  II.  Jacobs.— View  from  the  left. 


object  here  is  to  show  how  the  stoves  and  pipes 
are  arranged,  the  pit,  stove,  pipes,  cocks  and 
all  the  details  being  given  plainly  in  Fig.  4.  The 
following  shows  the  broiler  farm  as  illustrated 
here  : 

Fig.  1,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  broiler 
farm  as  approached  from  the  main  street  of 
Hammonton,  it  being  situated  a  mile  from  the 
business  centre  of  the  place. 

Fig.  2,  shows  a  view  from  the  left,  the  rear  of 
the  incubator  and  brooding  house  being  pre- 
sented. A,  is  the  storage  house ;  B,  the  incuba- 
tor house;  C  the  brooder  house ;t>  is  a  small 
brooder  house,  and  E  the  dwelling. 

Fig.  3,  shows  a  rear  view  of  the  farm,  which, 
however,  is  really  the  front  of  the  brooding 
house.  To  the  left  is  a  portion  of  the  broiler 
farm  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Seeley.  The  foreground  is  a 
large  strawberry  field.  A  is  the  barn  and  stor- 
age house,  »E  the  dwelling,  B  the  incubating 
room,  and  C  the  brooding  house.  The  poultry 
houses,  on  the  left,  are  arranged  to  give  each 
flock  an  open  shed  during  the  clay  and  a  closed 
apartment  at  night. 

Fig.  4  is  the  most  important  illustration  given, 
as  it  shows  exactly  how  to  arrange  the  stove 
and  pipes.  The  outflow-pipes  are  shown  by 
A.  A.,  and  the  return  pipes  by  B.  B.  The  ven- 
tilator tubes  C.  C.  are  intended  to  allow  the  air 
to  escape  from  the  pipes,  so  as  to  give  a  better 
flow  to  the  water.  They  should  be  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  barrel.  The  pipe  D.  D.  leads  from 
the  outflow  pipe  that  connects  directly  with  the 
stove,  and  is  carried  over  so  as  to  be  suspended 
just  over  the  top  of  the  barrel.  This  pipe  is 
kept  closed  except  when  it  may  he  desired  to 
boil  water  in  the  barrel.  It  has  a  shut-off  cock 
for  that  purpose.  The  supply  pipes  E.  E.  E. 
lead  from  the  barrel  to  the  return  pipe  of  the 
stove.  The  barrel  is  kept  full  of  water,  and 
gives  the  press  re  to  the  water  in  the  stove  and 
pipes.  The  barrel  and  platform  are  shown  by 
the  letter  F.  The  brooder  room  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  being  shown  by  the  door  G,  opening 
therein.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  the  cocks  must 
be  open  when  the  water  is  circulating,  except 
the  cock  on  the  pipe  D.  D.  as  that  leads  to  the 
barrel,  the  cocks  on  the  pipes  A.  A.  and  B.  B. 


a  mistake  in  Fig.  5  by  placing  one  of  the  stand- 
pipes  (c  c)  on  the  outflow  pipe  when  both  should 
be  on  the  return  pipes,  as  in  Fig.  4.  The  cocks 
are  shown  s,  s.  s,  s.  Observe  one  portion  of 
the  floor  (M)  is  higher  than  the  other,  due  to 
arranging  to  suit  the  size  of  the  chicks.  This 
is  made  plainer  in  the  Smyrna  plan,  Fig.  8. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  plan  of  pipes  used  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Seeley,  which  is  simply  a  gradual  rise  of 
the  pipes,  this  time  the  floor  betng  level.  It  is 
the  same  as  in  Fig.  5  otherwise.  At  the  end 
nearest  the  stove  the  pipes  are  3%  inches  above 
the  floor,  and  at  a  distance  of  seventy -five  feet, 
are  ten  inches  high.  The  water  flows  better 
in  this  than  in  the  former. 


and  outflow  pipe  has  a  cock,  which  permits  the 
operator  to  shut  off  the  water  from  any  of  the 
three  sections,  each  outflow  pipe  (B)  being  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  return  pipes  K,  Pressure  is  given  the 
water  by  the  tub  W,  the  overflow  pipes  near 
the  tub  W  being  used  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
air  from  the  pipes. 

Observe  that  the  clotted  lines  mark  the  line  of 
the  floors.  The  first  dotted  line  (A)  shows  the 
floor  for  very  young  chicks.  This  floor  is  three 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  hot 
water  pipes,  the  second  floor  (B)  being  six 
inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  pipes,  and  the 
third  floor  (C)  is  nine  inches  below  the  bottom 
of  the  pipes.  Hence  when  the  young  chicks  in 
the  brooders  over  the  first  floor  (A)  become  too 
large,  and  there  is  danger  of  their  heads  touch- 
ing the  pipes,  they  are  driven  into  the  apart- 
ments with  the  next  lower  floor  (B)  and  thence 
as  they  increase  to  C. 

The  first  eight  pipes  are  three  and  one-fourth 
inches  apart,  the  next  six  pipes  are  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  the  next  four  pipes  are  nine 
inches  apart.  The  pipes  leading  from  the 
stove  (overflow  and  return  pipes)  are  one  and 
one-half  inches,  inside  diameter,  and  the  pipes 
under  the  mother  are  one  inch  diameter,  all  of 
iron. 

The  pipes  in  the  Hammonton  brooder  house 
are  one  and  a  quarter  inch  inside  diameter, 
and  only  four  of  them  are  used,  they  being  ten 
inches  apart  the  whole  length. 

The  brooding  house  shown  in  the  illustration,. 
(iig.2  and  3,)  is  seventy  feet  long,  has  fourteen, 
apartments,  and  holds  1,400  chicks.  The  incu- 
bator house  is  16x20  feet,  and  has  one,  400  eggs 
capacity,  one  1,000  eggs  capacity,  one  300  eggs, 
and  one  100  eggs  capacity  incubators,  or  a  total 
capacity  of  1,800  eggs. 

Bear  m  mind  that  the. farm  of  P.  H.  Jacobs  is 
only  two  acres.  Adjoining  on  one  side,  is  Mr. 
Seeley,  and  on  the  other  is  Mr.  Porch. 

All  the  brooder  houses  are  operated  by  persons 
of  limited  capital.  Are  they  successful  ?  Not 
all  of  them,  for  it  requires  time  to  become  ex- 
perienced, and  there  are  many  drawbacks,  but 
those  who  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
broiler  raising  have  done  well.  The  cost  of  a. 
broiler  house,    incubator   house,  incubators,.. 


Fig.  3.- 


Fig.  7  is  intended  to  show  another  plan  of 
floor.  First,  in  Fig.  5  (also  in  Fig.  8)  the  pipes 
are  level  and  the  floor  dropped  at  certain  dis- 
tances, or  "stepped."  In  Fig.  6  the  floor  is  level 
and  the  pipes  begin  at  three  and  one  half  inches 
above  the  floor,  gradually  rising  to  ten  inches 
above  the  floor,  or  "slanting."  In  Fig.  7  the 
floor  is  level  and  the  pipes  "stepped." 

Fig.  8  is  the  Smyrna  system  repeated,  placed 
here  for  comparison,  and  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  heating  pipes.  The  stove  [J]  has  a 
water  jacket,  which  heats  the  water  to  the  boil- 
ing point  (no steam  used),  from  whence  it  flows 
into  the  pipes  R.  R.  R.,  and  back  returns  to  the 
stove  through  the  pipes  K.  K.  K.  Each  return 


Bear  View. 

brooders,  heating  stove,  pipes  and  all  the  fix- 
tures complete,  like  that  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, is  about  $1,000,  but  it  may  be  cheaper 
wheie  one  performs  his  own  labor  of  building. 
The  cost  of  lumber  is  estimated  at  $25  per 
thonsand  feet.  There  are  nearly  all  incubators- 
represented, including  the  Prairie  State,  Eureka 
Pineland  and  Monarch,  over  thirty  of  the  for- 
mer being  used.  Those  who  wish  to  invest  but 
little  generally  use  the  hot  water  incubator,, 
which  hatches  well,  and  is  home-made,  and  are 
given  in  full  in  our  book.  "Poultry  Keeper 
Special,"  and  in  our  July,  1887,  issue  of  Poul- 
trt  Keeper. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  cheap  brooder  house,  and  one- 
fully  equal  to  the  one  shown  at  Figs,  2  and  Zr 
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The  simple  arrangements  are  better  than  to  in- 
clude too  much.  This  house  may  be  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  or  longer,  but  to  make  it  plainer 
a  house  thirty  feet  long  is  here  shown ;  it  may  be 
seventy-five  feet  long,  if  preferred,  as  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  heat  a  building  of  that  length  as  one 
shorter.  The  windows  should  be  of  ordinary 
window  sash,  as  too  much  glass  is  objectiona- 
ble. The  bottoms  of  the  windows  should  come 
within  one  foot  o£  the  floor.  The  windows  may 
be  arranged  to  slide,  or  be  pushed  up,  as  pre- 
ferred. The  yards  are  of  wire  mesh.  The  roof 
may  be  made  of  boards  and  tarred  paper. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  interior 
of  the  house  the  roof  and  front  wall  being  re- 
moved in  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement. E.  is  the  passage  way,  A.  A.  A. 
shows  the  gates  for  entering  the  pens,  a  wire 
front  being  between  the  pens  and  the  passage 
way.  D.  IX  D.  are  the  brooders,  which  were 
described  in  the  issues  mentioned,  The  pens 
are  five  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  long,tlie  passage 
way  being  three  feet  wide.  Each  pen  is  divided 
by  a  wire  partition  (made  of  one  inch  wire 
mesh)  as  shown  at  C.  The  bottom  of  the  parti- 
tion is  a  board,  one  foot  high,  as  shown  at  H. 
The  boards  and  wire  partitions  are  left  out  in 
the  illustration  for  convenience  of  showing  the 
brooders  and  floor.  B.  B.  B.  shows  the  position 
of  the  windows.  There  is  a  space  of  eighteen 
inches  in  front  of  the  brooder,  for  feeding  the 
chicks,  and  the  space  at  the  rear  (next  the 
window)  is  for  the  chicks  to  scratch  in.  The 
yards  are  6x10  feet. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  end  view,  the  house  being 
eight  feet  high  at  the  front,  six  feet  at  the  rear, 
and  twelve  feet  wide,  from  which  width  three 
feet  is  taken  for  a  passage  way,  which  runs  the 
entire  length  of  fhe  house.  The  house  is  divided 
into  pens  every  five  feet,  100  chicks  being  al- 
lowed to  each  pen.  To  guard  against  cats  and 


Profit  in  Chicks. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  prices  are 
gradually  declining,  large  profits  from  chicks 
are  not  expected,  the  spring  months  being  the 
period  when  the  highest  prices  are  obtained. 
But  the  question  is— can  late  chicks  be  made  to 
pay?  The  first  calculation  must  be  the  cost  of 


by  the  time  it  gets  out  of  the  shell,  or  more  than 
the  cost  of  its  first  pound  of  growth. 

Six  cents  for  the  eggs  and  live  cents  for  food, 
for  the  first  pound  the  chick  reaches,  makes 
eleven  cents  as  the  cost  of  one  pound  of  broiler. 
But  stop.  We  only  have  the  chick  out  of  the 
shell.  He  may  not  live  to  weigh  a  pound.  The 
,  next  question  is— what  percentage  of  loss  is  to 
i  be  expected?  That  depends— on  the  man  who  is 


Fig.  5.— Condensed  plan  of  Pipes  and  Floor. 


the  clucks  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  placed  in 
positioj  lor  incubation  until  they  reach  a  mar- 
ketable age.  Most  persons  imagine  that  the 
main  cost  of  producing  chicks  is  the  food.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for,  in  proportion  to  the  prices  ob- 
tained, the.  food  is  a  secondary  matter.  The 
actual  outlay  for  food  to  produce  one  pound  of 
chicken  should  not  exceed  five  cents,  and  four 
cents  can  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  food 
witli  proper  conditions  provided.    The  greatest 


Fig.  4.— Stove  and  Pipes. 


hawks,  the  yard  may  be  covered  with  two  inch 
wire  mesh. 

Fig.  12, which  was  in  our  March  issue,  describ- 
ing the  Smyrna  system)  is  here  shown  to  give 
an  idea  of  how  the  chicks  are  kept  warm.  1 
Shows  the  door  of  the  brooder  apartment  closed 

2,  shows  the  pipes  with  the  mother  removed ; 

3,  shows  the  mother  on  the  pipes,  all  ready  for 
the  chicks ;  4.  shows  the  mother  pushed  partly 
back  in  order  to  show  how  it  rests  on  the  pipes. 
The  hall-way  is  in  front.  Those  desiring  com- 
plete details  of  the  Smyrna  plan  should  refer  to 
our  Starch,  1890,  issue. 

In  the  above  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
everything  plain.  Illustrations  and  details  have 
before  been  given  of  the  brooder  houses  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Howe  and  Maj.  Jordan,  October,  1887,  and 
August,  1888  issues  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
We  suggest  the  use  of  the  plan  of  house  shown 
at  Fig.  9,  and  the  floor  of  the  brooder  level,  with 
the  pipes  gradually  rising,  as  at  Fig.  6.  We 
have  aimed  to  make  this  a  valuable  number  to 
our  readers. 


expense  is  the  eggs  and  loss  of  chicks.  Eggs  in 
winter  cost  about  three  cents  each,  and  as  it 
may  happen  that  only  thirty  chicks  are  hatched 
from  100  eggs,  each  chick  may  cost  ten  cents  as 
soon  as  it  gets  out  of  the  shell.  Then,  again, 
we  may  get  seventy-five  chicks  from  one  hun- 
dred eggs,  which  reduces  the  first  cost  of  the 
chick  to  four  cents.  As  eggs  in  winter  some- 


raising  them.  The  loss  may'  be  ten  per  cent,  or 
it  may  be  100  per  cent.  If  lice  should  get  on 
them,  or  a  cold  night  or  heavy  rain  finds  them 
in  the  least  degree  exposed,  they  will  either 
perish,  or  like  stunted  pigs,  cease  to  grow,  in 
which  ease  their  cost  per  pound  of  flesh  may  be 
doubled.  If  it  required  care  and  labor  to  hatch 
them,  greater  vigilance  is  necessary  in  order  to 
raise  them.  If  a  hen  hatches  ten  chicks  in 
winter  and  raises  seven  of  them  she  does  well. 
Or,  if  one  hundred  liens  hatch  ten  chicks,  each, 
and  raise  seven  to  a  marketable  age,  they  will 
perform  good  service.  This  loss  of  thirty  per 
cent,  still  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  chicks  for  it 
allows  only  thirty-five  chicks  to  one  hundred 
eggs,  instead  of  fifty,  and  each  chick  will  cost 
over  eight  and  one-half  cents  before  we  begin 
to  estimate  for  food  or  shelter. 

But  still  we  are  not  done  with  the  expense. 
The  time  of  the  hen  is  worth  something,  for  if 
not  incubating  she  would  probably  be  laying, 
and  if  an  incubator  is  used  there  is  the  cost  of 
oil  and  other  necessaries.  The  labor  is  an  im- 
portant item,  interest  on  capital  invested  in 
buildings,  deterioration  of  fixed  stock,  expense 
of  dressing  and  shipping  to  market,commissions 
on  sales  and  many  other  incidentals,  all  to  be 
provided  for  before  we  can  raise  the  chick  from 
the  egg  to  a  place  on  the  market  stall.  If  wc 
are  so  successful  as  to  have  the  chick  attain  the 
weight  of  two  pounds  its  food  will  cost  about 
ten  cents,  and  it  should  reach  the  two  pounds 
when  ten  weeks  old,  but  the  expenses  have 
in-the  meantime  been  accumulating.  Thechick 
will  have  cost  at  least  twenty  cents,  and  it  must 
be  sold  at  a  good  price  in  order  to  allow  a  fair 
profit  [we  have  not  charged  a  great  sum  for 
labor]  as  well  as  a  recompense  for  the  labor  be- 
stowed. If  the  chick  sells  for  fifty  cents,  the 
margin  of  profit  is  thirty  Cents,  and  it  will  re- 
quire one  thousand  chicks  to  give  back  three 
hundred  dollars.  Our  readers  can  estimate  the 
number  required  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
profit  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

While  we  have  charged  all  the  items  of  ex- 
pense to  the  chick  let  us  go  back  to  the  prices. 
We  allowed  only  twenty-five  cents  per  pound 
for  the  chick.  We  took  a  minimum  figure  for 
early  broilers.  During  April,  May  and  a  por- 
tion of  June,  the  prices  vary  from  thirty-five 
cents  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  hence  it  does 
not  require  so  many  chicksto  make  the  business 
pay,  but  the  larger  the  number  of  chicks  the 
lower  the  cost  proportionately,  as  the  labor  re- 
quired for  a  large  number  will  be  no  greater 
than  for  a  smaller,  in  some  respects.  Summer 
chicks  may  not  bring  as  high  a  price  in  market 
as  the  early  ones,  but  the  expense  will  be  less, 
for  the  eggs  will  cost  about  one  cent  each,  less 
care  will  be  necessary,  a  greater  variety  of  food 
can  be  procured,  and  the  chicks  will  pay,  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  summer  broiler- 
raising  being  lice.  But  no  good  poultry-man 
will  allow  lice  on  his  premises. 

In  giving  the  above  we  do  so  because  so 
many  have  asked  us  how  much  it  costs  to  raise 
chicks,  and  all  of  them  have  calculated  the  ex- 
pense for  the  food  principally.  The  object  here 
is  to  show  that  the  expense  is  not  in  the  food 
exclusively,  and  that  success  depends  more  on 
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Fig.  6— Mr.  Jas.  II.  Seeley's  Plan  of  Pipes. 


times  become  chilled  before  they  Tare  collected, 
or  may  be  infertile  if  the  hens  are  overfat,  in- 
bred, or  diseased,  to  say  nothing  of  frosted 
combs  and  inmaturity  of  the  pullets,  there  are 
many  chances  against  securing  a  large  number 
of  chicks  from  a  certain  number  of  eggs,  and 
fifty  per  cent,  of  chieks  is  a  good  average, 
whether  hatched  under  hens  or  in  incubators. 
At  this  estimate  each  chick  will  cost  six  cents 


circumstances  than  anvthing  else.  Experience 
is  a  valuable  factor,  and  an  excellent  quality  in 
broiler  raising  is  vigilance.  And  what  is  more, 
all  who  attempt  the  business  must  expect  to  per- 
form work— constant  and  laborious  work— and 
the  pleasure  of  the  business  comes  when  success 
has  been  obtained.  While  we  do  not  claim  all 
can  be  successful,  vet  we  believe  that  in  propor- 
tion to  capital  invested,the  poultry  business  can 
compare  with  any  other  pursuit.— Rural  Home. 
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3Ir.  Hunter  Replies. 

Mr.  Hunter,  editor  of  Farm  Poultry  makes 


times  as  higli  as  the  neighboring  grass.  When 
that  grass  is  cut  it  will  be  up  to  our  eves,  ami 
three  or  four  times  as  heavy  (per  acre)  as  the 
adjoining  grass.  Isn't  that  heavy  growth  caused 


an  able  replv  to  our  criticism  on  page  twenty-  by  the  added  assimilation  made  by  the  grass 
eight.  May  Poultry  Keeper.     Omitting  our  ^ts?  .We  believe  it  is,  and  we  believe  that  tlw 
criticism,  owing  to  limited  space,  we  give  Mr. 
Hunter's  reply  in  full.  He  says  : 


We  submit  that  it  is  unfair  to  take  one  para- 
graph, only,  of  an  article,  and  condemn,  in  toot 
its  teaching,  when  the  context  considerably 
modifies  its  meaning.  In  that  article  we  sho  dwe 
how  our  good  egg  yield  in  December  had  stead- 
ily dropped  to  sixty-four  eggs  per  day  the  last 
week  in  January,  the  cause  being  almost 
wholly  attributable  to  the  omitting  of  the  morn- 


more  thai*  doubled  egg  yield  which  we  told 
about  (in  the  article  Mr.  Jacobs  replies  to  a  part 
of,)  is  to  be  credited  to  extra  (or  increased) 
assimilation.  There  is  great  danger  of  over- 
feeding, but  that  danger  is  best  met  by  compell- 
ing exercise  (scratching  for  the  grain-feeds) 
and  that  exercise  aids  assimilation,  helps  biddy 
to  assimilate  more  of  her  food,  promotes  her 
general  health.  The  two  go  together  and  helo 
each  other. 

In  this,  as  in  so  ixany  other  things,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  ''point  of  view."   If  Mr.  Jacobs 


ing  ma*h,  a  grain-feed  being  substituted,  and  j  teeds  fowls  with  a  view  to  higli  physical' health, 
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then  we  showed  how  the  egg  yield  was 
than  doubled,  in  three  weeks  time,  by  addien 
the  morning  mash  again.  In  addition,  we  stated 
the  precautions  taken  to  promote  exercise,  and 
guard  against  the  fowls  "taking  it  easy,  refusing 
to  exercise,  loafing  around  and  becoming  too 
fat,"  by  telling  how  we  put  chopped  hay  in  the 
pens  to  compel  scratching  for  the  two  grain- 
feeds  :  and  the  article  "Keep  the  Hens  Busv." 
page  256,  January,  (and  other  similar  articles  on 
care  and  feeding,)  should  be  considered,  col- 
lectively, in  this  connection. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  lthat  there  is  great 
danger  of  overfeeding,  and  liver  disease  and 
overfat  resulting;  but  we  believe  that  more 
harm  (and  greater  loss)  results  from  under- 
feeding, taking  poultry  raisers  a«s  a  whole  into 
consideration.  We  shall  continue  to  preach 
liberal  feeding,  accompanying  it  with  cautions 
to  compel  exercise,  until  there  is  far  greater 
need  than  at  present,  of  urging  the  contrary. 
Because  a  few  (a  very  small  per  cent.)  feed 
liberally,  and  some  of  them  perilously  near  the 
danger  "line  of  overfeeding,  that  is  not  sufficient 
cause  for  continuous  preaching  against  over- 
fe;ding. 

Mr.  Jacobs  denies  (or  suggests  a  denial)  of 
our  assertion  that  the  cooked  mash  enabled 
our  fowls  to  assimilate  more  nutrition.  How, 
then,  does  he  account  for  that  egg  yield  more 
than  doubled  in  three  weeks?  We  believe  that 
it  was. because  tie  fowls  w  ere  enabled  to  assim- 
ilate more  material  of  which  to  make  eggs!  A 
cow  fed  upon  hay  only,  will  yield  but  a  very 
little  milk ;  add  a  meal-ration  to  her  daily  food, 
and  the  milk  flow  will  rapidly  increase,  and  in 
three  weeks  time  will  be  doubled.  Whence 
comes  the  increased  milk-secretion,  if  the 
added  meal  ration  hasn't  enabled  assimilation? 
Plow  up  a  piece  of  ground,  plant  corn  upon  it. 
giving  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  to  half  of 
it,  and  no  manure  to  the  other  half ;  the  half  re- 
Overflow 


7.— (See  page  66.) 

morg  and  with  a  purpose  to  a  long  life,  he'is  right  and 
we  are  wrong.  We  feed  to  get  the  utmost  profit 
within  a  certain  time  (within  a  year  of  egg- 
laying  maturity)  and  then  turn  off  the  fowls  to 
the  butcher,  and  replace  them  with  new  stock. 
By  his  method  he  can  average  (probably)  $1  per 
year  profit  on  each  fowl ;  by  ours  we  average 
$2.50  to  $3  per  year  profit  on 'each  fowl. 
We  keep  fowls  for  profit  ! 
We  did  not  omit  any  portion  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
excellent  article  with  the  view  of  suppressing 


keep  fowls  for  profit,"  facts  in  his  case  are  stub- 
born things,  and  it  matters  not  what  the  theory 
may  be.  We  commend  the  above  to  our  readers 
as  containing  excellent  advice,  and  based  on 
practical  experiment. 


Eggs  and  the  Sitting  Hen. 

A  common  result  of  poultry  keeping  is  to 
throw  the  delicate  egg-prodncing  mechanism 
out  of  gear.  Eggs  are  produced  from  what  is 
called  surplus  food:  that  is,  food  beyond  that 
needed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  fowl.  Some 
people  knowing  this  overfeed  their  birds,  while 
others  keep  them  barely  alive  and  wonder  why 
they  get  no  eggs. 

Excess  of  certain  foods  causes  the  ova  to  be 
produced  too  rapidly.  In  the  natural  course  Of 
events  only  one  ovum  should  be  produced  in 
twenty-four  hours  and  for  five  or  six  successive 
days.  If  two  ova  are  produced  in  one  day  of 
twenty -four  hours  various  eccentricities  result. 
Sometimes  two  pass  into  the  oviduct  together 
and  a  double-yolked  egg  results.  Occasionally 
two  perfect  chickens  may  be  hatched  from  one 
of  these,  but  usually  only  one.  Sometimes  the 
one  is  possessed  of  abnormal  parts,  as  a  surplus 
of  legs  or  wings.  Another  irregularity  from  the 
same  cause  is  the  production  of  one  egg  within 
another.  The  oviduct  being  irritated,  contract- 
ing in  front  of  the  perfectly  formed  egg  instead 
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Fig 


plan  of  Cheap  House.    (See  page  66.) 


facts.  We  stated  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  been 
successful,  which  speaks  louder  than  words. 
Our  object  was  to  discuss  the  claim  often  made 
that  fowls  should  be  fed  hard  food  at  night  and 
soft  food  in  the  morning,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
disprove  any  facts  given  by  Mr.  Hunter.  While 
he  may  be  successful,  yet  the  vast  majority  fail 
on  the  soft  food  method.  In  giving  soft  food  a 
greater  variety  may  be  given,  as  many  sub- 


First.— 8  pipes  3%  inehes  apart,  from  center  to  center 
"      8  pipes  3    inches  above  floor. 

inches  above  floor, 
inches  above  floor. 


Next— 6  pipes  6 
"     4  pipes  9 


Fig.  8.— The  Smyrna  System.  (See  page  66. ) 
ceiving  the  liberal  dressing  will  grow  two  or")  stances  in  a  fine  condition  can  be  eaten  by  fowls 

when  moistened,  but  so  far  as  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  hard  or  soft  food  is  concernedj 
we  doubt  if  there  is  any  difference,  as  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  gizzard  is  such  as  to 
grind  or  pulverize  the  food  to  an  inpalpable 
powder.  That  a  more  complete  ration  can  be 
provided  by  the  use  of  soft  food  is  true,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hunter's  final  remark  in  the  above  is,  "we 


three  times  as  heavy  stover,  and  three  or  four 
times  as  many  baskets  of  ears  of  corn,  as  the 
undressed  half.  Isn't  it  because  the  corn-roots 
on  the  dressed  half,  are  able  to  assimilate  three 
or  four  times  as  much  nutrition,  as  the  roots  on 
the  half  have  no  dressing?  Out  in  our  mowing- 
fields,  where  we  colonize  the  pullets  as  soon  as 
the  grass  is  off  there  are  patches  of  young 
grass,  about  a  rod  square  immediately  about 
where  each  colony  was  planted,  where  the 
grass  is  three  times  as  thick,  and  two  to  three 


of  behind  it,  forced  it  back  until  it  met  another 
yolk,  when  the  two  joined  company  and  passed 
down  the  oviduct  together. 

Soft  eggs  result  from  too  fattening  food  and 
too  little  exercise,  the  ovum  passing  clown  the 
oviduct  too  rapidly  for  the  secretions  to  be  made 
None  of  these  irregularities  are  to  be  met  with 
in  wild  birds,  and  in  others  only  when  kept  in 
confinement  and  overfed.  There  are  no  func- 
tions which  suffer  so  much  from  confinement  as 
those  pertaining  to  the  production  of  eggs.  A 
hen  that  has  begun  to  lay  will  go  on  until  the 
whole  clutch  has  been  completed,  even  though 
the  conditions  of  its  existence  are  changed 
meantime.  This  is  why  hens  kept  in  small  quar- 
t  :rs  as  in  city  yards  will  lay  one  season  and  then 
cease.  Thos'e  who  can  only  afford  such  accom- 
modations should  get  pullets  just  beginning  to 
lav  and  dispose  of  them  as  soon  as  the  first  lot 
ofi  eggs;  has]  been  produced.  When  a  hen  has 
laid  its  first  clutch,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  even  a  second  class  table  bird. 
■  The  egg  is  composed  .of  the  yolk,  the  chalazae 
or  cords  for  holding  it  in  proper  position,  and 
successive  layers  of  white  albumen.  About 
these  is  the  skin,  and  covering  all  is  the  shell. 
In  packing  eggs  for  hatching  some  roll  each  one 
in  paper,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  the  process. 
There  is  no  more  effectual  way  than  this  of  ren- 
dering an  egg  infertile.  An  egg  may  be  violently 
shaken  and  no  harm  result,  but  by  turning  it 
over  and  over  the  chalazae  becomes  twisted. 
For  paeking  a  basket  is  better  than  a  box  in 
having  a  handle  and  in  affording  more  air,  and 
hay  is  to  be  preferred  to.  sawdust  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  is  apt  to  become  a  hardened  mass  by 
jarring,  and  the  eggs  become  either  broken  or 
injured. 

The  shell  of  an  egg  is  really  in  three  parts,  the 
exterior,  interior,  and  between  them  a  structure 
of  many-sided  blocks,  so  arranged  as  to  resist 
p-essure.  As  hatching  proceeds  the  inner  sur- 
face gives  way.  then  the  little  blocks  drop  out, 
and  the  outer  shell  becomes  so  fragile  as  to  be 
easily  broken  by  the  picking  of  the  chicks.  The 
difference  discernible  in  the  various  sorts  of 
eggs  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  various  kinds  of 
b:rds  by  which  they  were  produced,  as  by  the 
condition  of  the  individual  birds  producing 
them.  In  regard  to  size  the  yolks  of  all  are 
about  the  same  size,  the  difference  lying  in  the 
amount  of  albumen  surrounding  the  yolk  and 
the  size  of  the  air  chamber.  When  the  ova  are 
produced  too  rapidly  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  blood  vessel  bursts,  and  a  little  clot  of  blood 
passing  down  the  oviduct  with  the  yolk  is  en- 
veloped with  it  in  the  albumen.  When  the  egg 
is  cooked  this  becomes  hard  and  resembles  a 
small  bean.— Tegetmeir. 
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Market  Poultry  and  Shows. 

Although  the  '•fancy"  draw  the  line  when 
they  reach  market  poultry,  giving  such  no  place 
in  the  shows,  yet  they  cannot  tail  to  observe 
that  no  matter'how  meritorious  a  breed  may  be, 
its  utility  as  a  money-making  fowl  on  the /arm 
is  the  first  consideration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  buy.  This  is  shown  in  the  popularity  of 
the  white  breeds,  even  those  that  are  not  ad- 
mitted in  the  standard,  for  the  claim  in  their 
favor  is  that  "pin  feathers  will  not  show  on 
them  when  they  are  dressed  for  market,"  which 
expressed,  in  a' few  words, that  the  market  qual- 


July  Hatched  Chicks. 

This  month  is  considered  late  for  the  hatching 
of  chicks,  but  they  do  not  come  into  market  un- 
til October,  when  they  can  then  be  sold  at  about 
three  pounds  weight,  the  prices  last  year  in 
October  being  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  At  such 
prices  chicks  will  pay,  as  the  food  should  not 
cost  over  fifteen  cents  for  a  three-pound  chick, 
while  the  eggs  for  hatching  and  the  labor  re- 
quired is  not  as  great  as  in  winter.  "Yes,"  says 
some  one,  "provided  the  lice  do  not  attack 
them."  True,  but  lice  do  not  belong  in  a  well- 
regulated  poultry  house.  We  take  uo  account 


Fig.  10-(li'Uii.>dPlaii 

ities  are  always  paramount  to  every  other  ad- , 
vantage,  no  matter   how  gaudy  may  be  the  • 
plumage  or  how  many  points  it  may  score.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  although  breeders  derive  their 
custom  from  the  raisers  of  market  poultry,  yet 
they  do  nothing  to  encourage  that  branch  of  the 
poultry  industry,  some  of  them  even  treating 
matter  of  recognition  of  the  market  fowls  at  ' 
shows  with  contempt  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  made.  The  simple 
capture  of  a  few  premiums  on  pure  breeds  at 
the  shows  is  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  foster- 
ing of  the  improvement  of  market  fowls,  for  it 
is  from  that  direction  all  the  purchase  money 
comes. 

Cleaning  the  Poultry  House. 

With  some  the  matter  of  cleaning  out  the 
poultry  house  is  not  an  important  duty.  Once 
a  week,  twice  a  month, or  as  often  as  it  becomes 
foul,  is  the  rule,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
termine when  the  work  should  be"  done  by  ob- 
servation. Much  depends  on  the  manner  of 
cleaning,  the  absorbent  used,  and  the  number 
of  birds  in  the  house.  Then  again,  the  weather 
should  be  consulted.  If  the  air  is  cold  and  dry 
there  will  sometimes  be  no  odor  arising  from 
the  droppings,  and  the  birds  will  not  then  be 
very  uncomfortable  when  the  droppings  are 
allowed  to  remain,  but  nothing  more  conduces 
to  dampness  and  disease  than  a  floor  covered 
with  filth.  Unless  some  absorbent  be  used  the 
work  of  cleaning  the  poultry  house  will  be  diffi- 
sult.  The  object  should  be  to  prevent  the 
droppings  from  adhering  to  the  floor,  which 
should  be  of  boards,  and  tight,  as  a  wooden 
floor  is  warm  in  winter,  can  be  swept  with  a 
broom,  and  is  therefore  more  easily  cleaned. 
If  the  roost  is  placed  over  a  wide  board,  which 
catches  the  droppings,  the  board  should  be  al- 
ways kept  well  covered  with  dry  dirt,  adding  a 
peck  of  plaster  to  every  two  bushels  of  dirt, 
which  should  be  sifted  and  in  a  fine  condition. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  droppings  will  fall  on 
the  board,  but  the  floor  will  also  catch  a  portion. 
Sawdust  may  be  scattered  over  the  dirt,  also, 
with  advantage.  The  proper  way  to  clean  is  to 
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Fig.  11.— End  View.  (See  page66.) 
first  sweep  the  floor  with  an  old  rough  broom, 
then  scrape  the  floor  with  a  hoe,  and  sweep 
again.  Next  scatter  dirt  or  finely-sifted  coal 
ashes,  over  the  floor,  so  as  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely, and  after  cleaning  off  the  board  under 
the  roost,  rub  kerosene  oh  the  roost.  If  this  is 
done  twice  a  week,  only  a  few  moments  will  be 
required  for  cleaning  the  poultry  house,  and  if 
done  properly  no  odor  will  be  distinguished 
therein.  But  the  work  should  be  done  regularly 
and  not  semi-occasionally,  so  as  to  permit  of 
confining  the  hens  in  damp  weather.  If  the 
house  is  Kept  clean  the  fowls  should  be  shut  in 
on  rainy  days,  and  they  will  be  less  liable  to 
danger  from  roup  or  colds.  , .  ^ 


of  House.    (See  page  60.  >"   

of  lice  at  all,  because  the  supposition  is" tliatif 
one  is  determined  to  make  poultry  pay,  he  will 
not  even  let  lice  get  a  foothold— winter  or  sum- 
mer. There  is  another  advantage  in  allowing 
the  hens  to  hatch  out  a  brood, which  is  that  they 
get  rid  of  the  surplus  fat,  and  come  into  better 
condition  for  laying  in  the  fall.  But  to  return 
to  the  original  subject.  There  is  aluays  a  good 
price  for  three-pound  chicks,  even  when  old 
hens  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  poultryman  should  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  warm  weather,  and  raise  all  the 
chicks  possible.  They  may  not  sell  for  a  very 
large  sum,  but  they  will  pay  a  large  profit  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  and  labor  invested, 
while  the  hens  will  be  all  the  better  there- 
from. 


Diseases  of  Chicks. 


Why  the  Scrub  Hen  is  Profitable. 

Leaving  out  that  class  of  farmers  who  stuff 
and  pamper  their  hens  with  the  mistaken  sup- 
position that  the  more  food  the  more  eggs,  the 


Chicks  are  subject  not  only  to  nearly  all  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  adults,  but  also  to  gapes ; 
hut  as  they  feather  rapidly,  and  require  more 
warmth  when  young,  a  few  hints  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  The  greatest  scourge  is  the 

Gapes. 

Due  to  minute,  thread-like  worms  that  fill  up 
the  windpipe  and  suffocate  chicks.  It  is  usually 
prevalent  on  old  farms  where  there  is  much 
fermented  or  decayed  matter,  especially  on  old 
feeding-places.  If  the  chicks  are  fed  on  clean 
boards  they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  the  trouble. 
Give  two  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a 
bread  crumb,  and  force  it  down  the  throat,  or 
saturate  the  tip  of  a  feather  in  turpentine  and 
twist  it  around  in  the  windpipe.  If  there  are 
many  clucks  afflicted  with  it,  place  them  in  a 
box,  pour  carbolic  acid  over  a  hot  brick  in  the 
box,  and  allow  the  chicks  to  be  subjected  to  the 
fumes,  but  be  careful  not  to  suffocate  them. 

Lice 

act  differently  on  chicks  from  adults.  When 
you  notice  the  chicks  appearing  droopy,  with 
what  is  called  the  "sleepy  disease,"  refuse  to  eat 
and  cry  all  time.look  for  lice— not  the  red  mites, 
but  the  large  ones.  Look  on  heads,  necks,  and 
vents.  Grease  those  parts  with  lard,  and  dust 
with  insect  powder.  Use  no  kerosene  on  chicks. 
Diarrhoea 

is  due  to  colds,  insufficient  warmth,  sameness 
rff  food,  and  lack  of  the  elements  of  growth. 
Keep  the  chicks  warm,  feed  them  on  a  variety, 
and  give  each  chick  a  grain  of  pulverized  ginger 
in  the  food  once  a  day,  and  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
alum  in  each  quart  of  drinking  water. 

Swelled  Eyes 
are  due  to  draughts  or  sudden  changes  in 
weather.    Wash  the  heads  with  warm  water, 
and  touch  a  drop  of  glycerine  to  the  eye-lids. 

Weak  Legs 
are  caused  by  feeding  sulphur  or  by  rapid 
growth.  In  the  latter  case  keep  them  warm, 
feed  bonemeal,  and  allow  plenty  of  green  food. 

Droopiness,  or  General  Debility 
is  caused  by  rapid  growth  of  feathers  on  young 
chicks,   Feed  plenty  of  meat  and  feed  other 
food,  as  a  variety,  allowing  four  or  five  meals  a 
day. 

Feeding  hard-boiled  eggs  will  cause  bowel 
disease.  Insufficient  warmth  will  cause  cold  on 
the  bowels.  Always  salt  the  food  to  season  it. 
Give  rice  and  milk  when  diarrhcea  exists. 
Avoid  draughts,  dampness  and  filth.  The  great- 
est enemy  is  lice.  No  matter  what  you  may 
suppose  to  ail  a  chick,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  cause  is  lice.  Always  look  for  lice. 


Fig.  12.-Tbe  Brooders  Keatly  Tor  the  Cniclts.  (See  rage  66.) 


ones  who  really  make  a  good  profit  are  those 
who  do  not  feed  their  hens  at  all,  except  occa- 
sionally during  the  winter.     Such  persons  do 
not  expect  any  eggs  in  winter,  and   do  not 
worry  over  the  loss  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  the 
warm  spring  days  appear  they  expect  their  hens 
to  lay.  They  want  no  pure  breeds,  and  claim 
that  the  common  hens  will  lay  more  eggs  than 
the  large  Brahmas.    Strange  to  say  they  are 
correct,  for  only  the  active  common  hen  can  ex- 
ist under  such  unfavorable  conditions.  The 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  their  compulsory 
work  for  existence,  gives  them  an  advantage 
over  a  Brahma,  just  as  the  razor  back  hog  in  the 
forest  would  live  and  thrive  where  the  Berkshire 
would  perish.   True,  there  is  a  great  mortality 
among  the  common  hens  and  their  chicks,  but 
I  that  is  expected,  and  goes  to  the  "profit  and 
j  loss"  department.   The  hens,  being  compelled 
I  to  provide  for  themselves,  raise  their  young  and 
]  lay  eggs  in  the  summer,  cost  nothing  at  all  and 
;  are  consequently  profitable.— American  Rural 
I  Home.  -  --  -  '  -  ^. 


Sudden  Deaths  of  Chicks. 

A  subscriber  asks:  "Will  yo-.  tell  me  in  your 
paper  why  small  chicks  appear  well,'  and  in  an 
hour  I  find  a  number  of  them  dead?"  Our  cor- 
respondent leaves  us  to  guess  the  cause,  by  not 
giving  symptoms.  We  can  name  several  causes 
that  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  diffi- 
culty. First,  look  for  lice  on  the  heads,  and 
next  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  heat.  Chicks 
will  sometimes  come  out  weak,  especially  if  the 
parents  are  fat  or  inbred.  Then,  again,  they 
may  have  eaten  something  injurious  that  by 
chance  got  in  their  way.  Should  they  get  wet 
in  the  least  or  be  fed  on  insufficient  food,  they 
sometimes  die  without  apparent  cause.  If  little 
chicks  die  from  only  one  difficulty,  the  answer 
would  be  easy,  but/like  babies,  they  are  very 
tender,  and  areisubject  to  many  unknown  ills. 
We  would  not  be  surprised  however,  if  the  large 
body  lice  (usually  found  on  the  heads)  were  the 
cause  in  the  above  case. 
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HARPER'S  BROODER. 


We  present  below,  plans  and  specifications 
for  Harper's  Brooder,  heretofore  manufactured 
and  sold  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Harper,  of  Mt.  Carmer, 
Illinois,  under  tue  name  of  the  Oak  Dale  Brood- 


the  draughts  are  prevented  there  is  not  enough 
fresh,  pure  air. 

4th.— The  moisture  in  most  brooders  is  in- 
sufficient, causing  the  heat  to  be  too  dry,  on 
account  of  which  the  chicks  drink  too  much 
water. 

In  the  construction  of  Harper's  Brooder  all 
these  difficulties  are  avoided.  It  has  both  top 


cr.  This  machine  has  been  very  successfully  ,  and  bottom  heat,  the  greater  part  being  below, 
used  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  standard  Tlie  lamp  is  under  the  machine,  the  heat  pass- 
and  market  poultrymen  in  the  United  States,  \?&&*  ^effi&H  ^  top6  Sf 

and  is  highly  recommended  by  them  all.  Mr.  brooder  by  means  of  pipes  running  throuth  the 
Harper  is  the  inventor  of  the  brooder,  and  by  '  bi  ooder  r  oom.  The  heat  being  thus  distributed 
him  it  has  been  manufactured  and  sold  quite  ; 

extensively  during  the  past  three  years,  but  o»  1  danger  of  leg  weakness.and  saves  half  the  fuel. 


FlG  2  — a,  a.  a,  a  are     iuoi  u._ 
the  bottom  heater. 

account  of  increasing  amount  of  other  business 

requiring  his  time,  he  has  decided  to  give  his 

invention  to  the  public,  and  in  doing  so  he 

assures  all  interested  in  artificial  rearing,  that 

no  better  machine  has  ever  been  presented  to 


H'o  larp-dgli  both  top  and  bottom  of 

In  ventilation  the  Harper  acknowledges  no 
equal.  The  best  known  principles  used  in  the 
ventilation  of  halls,  public  buildings,  etc.,  are 
used  in  its  construction.  Fresh  air  enters  from 
below  and  is  nicely  warmed  before  reaching 
brooder  room.  A  large  tube  passes  from  with- 


FIG.  3.-24x24  inches.  3  inches  deep  at  eaves,  G  inches  deep  at  comb,  outside 
measure;  A  is  114  inch  hole  through  top  and  bottom  boards,  Bis  a  one  inch 
hole  through  top  boards  only. 


the  fraternity.  The  following  we  copy  from 
his  circular  : 

The  inventor  of  the  Harper  Brooder  spent 
several  years  in  experimenting  with  brooders 
of  various  kinds,  arriving  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 


in  one  inch  of  the  floor  to  six  inches  above  the 
top  of  brooder,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  carry 
off  the  impure  air.  There  are  several  openings 
near  the  top  of  brooder  room  that  may  be 
opened  or  closed  as  desired.  The  machine  is 
thus  perfectly  ventilated,  yet  closed  so  as  to 
prevent  even  a  mouse  from  entering. 


Fig,  4.— .',2. 3, 4,  are  1J4  rnch  holes  through  one  board  only. 


1st.— That  top  heating  brooders  cause  the 
chicks  to  clamor  for  the  uppermost  place,  and 
by  climbing  upon  each  other,  the  weaker  ones 
are  crushed  or  smothered. 

2d.— That  bottom  heat  alone  is  dangerous  to 
the  chicks ;  the  floor  of  the  brooder  becoming  so 
hot  as  to  cause  leg  weakness. 

3d.— That  nearly  all  machines  that  admit  a 
sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  are  so  constructed 
that  draughts  of  air  pass  through  the  brooder, 
causing  roup  and  kindred  diseases,  and  when 


For  supplving  moisture  this  machine  has  a 
splendid  device.  Around  the  pipes  conveying 
the  heat  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  air  cham- 
bers, near  the  top  are  constructed  small  tin 
cups.  "Water  placed  in  these  cups  Is  evaporated 
by  the  heat  passing  through  the  tubes.  The 
niore  artificial  heat  there  is  used  the  warmer  the 
tubes,  and  consequents  the  greater  the  evap- 
oration, the  machine  thus  being,  in  this,  to  a 
great  degree,  self-regulating. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTING. 

The  brooder  should  be  made  from  well-sea- 


soned three-fourth  or  seven-eighth  inch  lumber 
Construct  a  flat  box  similar  to  Figs.  1  and  2, 
24x24  inches.  5  inches  deep,  outside  measure 
On  the  top  side  of  this  box  (Fig.  1)  which  is  to 
be  the  floor  of  the  brooder,  bore  holes,  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches 
from  each  corner.  Bore  onlv  through  one 
board.  Next  turn  the  box  over,  and  saw  out  a 


FIG.  5.  — E,  E,  E,  E,  are  2  inch  holes;  I  is  glass, 
hole  in  the  center,  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  (Fig.  2.)  Figures  1  and  2  are  the  same 
box.  Measuring  from  the  one  and  one-fourth 
inch  hole,  toward  the  center,  3  inches,  bore  four 


/re. 


H 


2-f  :  i  >n. 


Fig.  6.— F,  F,  F,  F,  are  tin  caps  to  slide  or  turn 
over  the  openings;  H  is  opening  for  chicks  topass 
in  and  out. 

one-half  inch  holes,  through  top  and  bottom  of 
box.  See  Figs.  1  and  2 — a,  a,  a.  a. 

Now  construct  the  top  heater,  (Figs.  3  and  4) 
24x24  inches,  three  inches  deep  at  eaves,  and  six 
inches  deep  at  comb.  Bore  a  one  and  one-fourth 
inch  hole  through  comb  in  center,  and  through 
board  on  under  side  of  top  heater  (see  A,  Figs. 


•9 


£6 


Fig.  ".— E,  E,  are  two  inch  holes:  F,  F,  are  three 
inch  tin  caps  to  turn  over  the  holes. 

2  and  3.)  Also  bore  a  one  inch  hole  through 
comb  only  (see  B,  Fig.  3.)  Next  turn  heater 
over,  and  bore  one  and  one-fourth  inch  holes  in 
the  corners,  three  inches  from  corners,  as  in 
Figure  1.  These  two  boxes  constitute  the  heat- 
ers, and  should  be  put  together 
very  carefullv.  so  that  no  heat 
will  escape.  It  is  best  to  put 
together  with  screws,  though 
nails  will  do. 

Next  cut  two  ends  (Figs.  Sand 
6)  24  inches  long  and  ;fifteen 
inches  high  at  ends,  and  eight- 
teen  inches  in  the  middle.  In 
one  of  them  cut  an  oval  opening, 
\  five  inches  wide  and  eighteen 
•  inches  long.  The  bottom  of 
opening  must  be  six  and  one- 
half  inches  from  bottom  of 
board  (see  I,  Fig.  5.)  In  this 
openingfit  glass. 

In  the  ether  end  f     \  ^ 

ve  n 


cut  a  hole  ft 


inches  s  q  u  a  re  / 
N(H)  for  chicks  to/ 
pass  in  and  out. f 
■WT  hi  s  opening! 
£  'must  be  just  low 


\ 


enough  so  as  to 
have  the  lower 
part  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of 
Fig.  ~H-—  Cup  brooder.  Cut  also  a  board  (Fig 
around  the  tube.  7)  twenty-six  inches  long  and  fif- 
teen inches  wide.  Now  have  your  tinner  make 
four  tubes,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  ten  inches  lone,  with  a  cup  constructed 
around  the  tube  (see  Fig.  7%  )  The  cup  is  one 
and  one-half  Inches  deep  and  three  and  three 
fourth  inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom  of  cup 
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soldered  firmly  to  the  tube,  five  inches  from 
lower  end.  Also  have  made  one  tube  eighteen 
inches  long,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  cap  over  top,  and  holes  cut  near  top 


a  tack  through  one  of  the  extensions  and  turn- 
ing up  the  other  as  a  handle  for  moving. 

Next,  make  a  run,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  is 
made  of  lath,  and  should  be  twenty  inches 
wide,  three  and  one-half  or 
four  feet  long,  and  a  foot 
deep.  Fasten  to.brooder  with 
hooks  and  eyes.  At  outer  end 
fasten  a  leg  to  bottom  of 
brooder  run,  with  a  strap 
hinge.  This  will  allow  it  to 
be  folded  under  the  run, 
while  it  will  let  outer  end 
down  to  the  ground  for 
chicks  to  run  in  and  out  of 
run  through  the  opening  at 
end. Insert  long  tube  through 
the  one  and  one-fourth  inch 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine allowing  it  to  pass 
through  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  brooder  floor  [A,  Fig. 
8] .  The  other  short  tube 
must  go  only  about  one  inch 
through  top  of  board  [B  Fig. 
8].  Next,  insert  the  four 
one-half  inch  tubes  through 
the  holes  in  lower  heater 
(a,  a,  a,  a,  Figs.  1  and  2)  al- 
lowing them  to  pass  five  in 
dies  above  the  floor  of  the 
brooders.  In  making  the 
lower  heater,  it  is  well  to 
make  the  floor  of  brooder 
double  in  the  center,  by 
square  and  ten 


Jb'lG.— 9.— Shows  tlie  maimer  oi  putting  brooder  together, 
(see  A,  Fig.  8) ;  also  one  tube  one  inch  in  diam- 1  nailing  two  pieces  one  inch 
eter,  with  cap  and  openings,  six  inches  long, 
and  four  one-half  inch  tubes  ten  inches  long, 


inches  long,  on  the  under  side  of  the  floor,  and 
tacking  on  a  light  board,  eight  inches  square,  a. 


mica  placed  over  it,  is  nece«sary  [to  see  the 
flame  (P  Fig.  10.)  Make  flue  to  fit  No.  1  burner, 
as  this  Bize  makes  heat  enough. 

The  principle  of  the  brooder  may  be  learned 
from  the  extract  from  Mr.  Harper's  circular 
and  the  directions  for  using  are  as  follows  : 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING. 

Place  the  lamp  under  the  machine,  allowing 
the  flue  to  extend  into  heater  about  two  inches, 
and  burn  with  only  a  low  flame.  Take  time 
enough  to  heat  the  brooder  gradually.  You 
will  thus  get  the  machine  comfortable  in  all 
parts  and  hot  no  place.  Keep  the  moisture) 
cups  filled  with  water.  Keep  the  heat  at  90°j 
as  the  chicks  get  older,  less  heat  is  required, 
Everything  is  so  simple  that  no  difficulty  willb4 
experienced  in  operating  the  brooder. 

This  brooder  is  offered  not  as  cheap  clap-traj 
affair,  but  a  machine  that  has  few  equals,  art(l 
no  superiors,  in  the  world.  About  $5.00  will 
cover  the  cost  of  constructing,  and  when  care* 
fully  made,  you  will  have  a  brooder  that  will 
last  you  a  life  time.  In  giving  this  invention  tq 
the  public,  Mr.  Harper  has  no  other  object  in 
view  than  the  good  of  the  fraternity,  and  our 
readers  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks.  It  is  alone 
worth  several  years'  subscription  to  the  Poul- 
try Keeper. 


The  Young  Turkeys. 

This  is  the  season  for  making  the  young  tur- 
keys grow.  All  the  danger  of  the  first  stages 


o  o  q  0 


Without  caps,  to  fit  into  holes  in  bottom  heater. 
You  will  aiso  need  a  short  tube,  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  long, 
to  insert  in  hole  under  brooder 
(see  A,  in  Fig.  2)for  lamp  flue  to 
fit  in. 

Now,  with  Fig.  8  before  you, 
insert  tubes  (Fig.  7%)  into  the 
holes  cut  in  upper  side  of  bot- 
tom heater  (Fig.  1—1,  2,  3,  4,) 
T7  i  r  ,  and  also  into  the  holes  in  cor- 
i  /Q./O.  nei's  of  lower  side  of  top  heater 
^-5  •  (Fig.  4— 1,2,  3,  4,)  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  The  other  tubes  maybe 
left  out  until  machine  is  finish- 
ed. Next.take  end  pieces  [Figs. 
5  and  6]  and  screw  them  firmly 
to  each  end  of  brooder,  and 
board  [Fig.  7]  at  back.  This 
will  leave  space  between  heat- 
ers, eight  inches  high  and 
twenty-four  inches  square.  In 
the  opening  left  on  the  front 
side  fit  in  a  door,  w  hich  should 
have  an  opening  similar  to 
that  in  Fig.  5,  and  fitted  with 
glass.  Fasten  the  door  at 
the  bottom  with  hinpes.  Legs 
for  the  brooder  may  be  turned 
and  fitted  to  the  corners,  or 
you  may  nail  strips  on, allowing 
them  to  stand  fifteen  inches  be- 
low the  machine. 

Now,  with  extension  bit  or 
saw,cut  out  two  one-inch  holes 
Lamp  Flue,  in  each  end,near  the  top.  Also 
In  the  back,  as  seen  in  Fig;  5,  6  and  7.  In  the 
inside  ot  brooder  tack  over  these  .holes  wire 
screening,  and  on  the  outside  a  tin  plate,  three 
inches  in  dijjmeter,  [as  shown  iu  F],  .by .putting 
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showninFig.il.  This  prevents  the  heat  from  f  Is  perhaps  now  over,  with  some  flocks,  and  tho 
striking  the  floor  directly.'  owners  have  concluded  that  the  young  fellows 

I  Can  secure  their  own  food  without  assistance, 
and  so  they  can,  but  as  it  is  the  large  turkey 
that  brings  the  highest  price,  they  should  be 
forced  in  growth  as  much  as  possible.  To  do 
this,  teach  them  to  come  up  at  night  for  an 
evening  meal,  and  give  them  all  the  wheat 
they  can  eat,  with  a  small  proportion  of  chopped 
meat.  No  corn  is  necessary,  as  the  object 
should  be  to  secure  growth  instead  of  fat. 
Cracked  bone  (not  ground)  should  be  scattered 
where  they  can  easily  get  it,  and  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  roost  under  shelter,  it  will  be  much 
better  than  allowing  them  to  be  exposed  to 
storms. 


A  common  lamp  chimney  will  answer  every 
purpose  but  a  tin  flue,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  with 
a  cap  on  the  top  and  half  inch  holes  near  the 
top,  is  better.  An  opening  cut  in  the  side,  and 


A  Roup  Mixture— C.  F.  Sherwood,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  I  have  not  had  very  good  success 
this  year.  My  young  chicks  seem  to  do  well 
after  being  just  hatched,  but  so  many  of  the 
chicks  in  the  eggs  die  in  the  shells.  I  hatch 
well  with  hens  this  year,  having  sold  my  inevf- 
bator,  and  I  don't  understand  it.  Farly  in  the 
spring  a  number  of  my  fowls  got  sick  with  what 
I  call  the  "grippe."  They  seemed  to  become  all 
stopped  up,  and  run  at  the  nostrils.  I  mixed 
some  chlorate  of  potash,  alum,  a  pinch  of  qui- 
nine, gave  it  to  them,  and  also  put  a  small  lump 
of  copperas  in  the  water.  I  kept  them  in  a 
warm  place,  and  gave  them  the  mixture  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  they  got  well.  I  am  a 
little  late  hatching  this  year,  as  I  had  to  buy  all 
my  sitting  hens.  I  am  feeding  one  pen  all  they 
will  eat,  as  I  think  1  fed  too  sparingly  before. 
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-Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  >'o  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising;  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (^7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 

~  Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 

^month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  "We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  od 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  ml'ST  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry.  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa 


Has  the  A.  P.  A.  been  used  to  shut  out  the 
claims  of  Messrs. Backhaul,  Bast  andBriggs,  for 
the  posision  of  superintendent  of  the  poultry 
department  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  If 
trickery  has  been  resorted  to  in  securing  the 
appointment  then  trickery  will  be  resorted  to 
in  giving  favorites  the  prizes.  "I  tickle  you 
and  you  tickle  me"  will  be  well  enough  for  in- 
dividuals, but  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  should 
object  to  being  used  for  drawing  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  lire.  It  is  apparent  that  much  inter- 
est is  being  taken  by  those  who  have  an  axe  to 
grind  as  to  those  who  holds  the  superintenden- 
ts 


If  you  do  not  see  your  communication  in  this 
issue  you  may  place  the  fault  on  the  "pictures." 
Though  crowded  now  yet  your  article  will  ap- 
pear as  soon  as  room  caii  be  made. 


The  Collie  dog  is  supposed  to  be  useful  for 
herding  sheep,  but  if  some  of  the  illustrations 
in  the  poultry  papers  are  correct  we  believe 
sheep  would  scare  them. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Indiana 
State  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  in  Tom- 
linson  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  19th  to 
24th,  1892.  B.  T.  Pace,  President,  Salem,  Ind., 
Frank  E.  Hale,  Sec'y.,  Snelbyville,  Ind. 


Mb.  Daniel  Pinckney, South  Onondaga,  N.  Y., 
states  that  the  cut  of  Houdaus,  which  appeared 
in  a  former  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  rep- 
resents the  birds  as  they  were,  and  he  donates 
the  cut  to  the  interests  of  the  breed. 


Is  it  not  time  to  inquire  about  some  of  the 
premiums  due  exhibitors.  To  induce  a  breeder 
to  travel  1,000  miles,  pay  his  entry  fees,  and 
"let  him  wait,''injures  all  shows.  The  men  who 
promise  what  they  know  cannot  be  fulfilled 
should  be  held  up  to  view. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  hold  her  fifth  annual 
exhibition  Jan.  12th  to  18th.  The  following  are 
the  officers:  President,  Albert  Allen;  vice- 
presidents,  W,  E.  Galbralth,  J.  B.  Covell ;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  J.  A.  Tinker;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  H.  J.  Schaaf;  executive  com- 
mittee, P.  P.  Fritzinger,  Wm.  Taylor,  Ed.  Hoff- 
man, A.E.  French,  A.  Wise. 

We  must  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for 
the  cuts  in  this  issue.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  Farm  and  Fireside  work  very  harmoni- 
ously, and  we  appreciate  the  courtesy  shown  us- 
by  that  excellent  agricultural  journal,  which, 
probably  is  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most  largely 
circulated  of  any  agricultural  paper  in  the. 
w'Oi'ld. 

In  this  nineteentli  century  it  is  surprising  to- 
read  such  silly  nonsense  as  "the  poultry  depart- 
ment at  Chicago  must  be  managed  by  a  full- 
blooded"  American."  Men  who  come  here,  and 
work  with  us,  living  here  for  years,  should 
never  be  overlooked  when  their  .services  are 
valuable.  Just  what  a  "full-blooded  American" 
is  needs  an  explanation.  Terhaps  the  red  man 
alone  is  entitled  to  the  claim. 


The  "Indian  Game"  is  the  title  of  a  neat  lit- 
tle book  on  Indian  Games,  illuminated  by  a  five 
color  illustration,  and  containing  description, 
characteristics,  origin,  history  and  j breeding  of 
Indian  Games.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Page,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  edited  by  Mr.. 
H.  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  B.  I.  The  price  is- 
twenty-five  cents,  and  can  be  had  from  us  or  ot" 
the  publisher. 


The  Davan  County,  (Indiana)  Poultry  As- 
sociation  has  just  been  organized.  The  officers- 
are:— Pres.,  H.  C.  Marsh ;  V.  Pres.,  J.  W.  Tay- 
lor; Treas.,  Wm.  Abbott;  Secretary,  A.  A. Wil- 
kinson ;  Directors,  Elmer  Boss,  J.  P.  Vanmeter,. 
Lewis  Cowing,  Frank  McCrittles,  and  Wm.  J. 
Thompson.  All  correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  A.  A.  Wilkinson,  Secretary  at 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

Several  editors  are  desirous  of  organizing  a 
poultry  press  association,  but  do  not  give  their 
objects.  We  have  no  objection  whatever,  pro- 
vided the  chickens  are  not  mixed  in  with  the 
canines.  If  it  includes  those  who  edit  poultry 
papers,  or  departments  of  agricultural  journals 
it  should  secure  a  large  membership.  There  is- 
one  already  organized,  however,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Page  being  President. 

Bichmond,  Va.,  will  hold  her  poultry  show- 
in  connection  with  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
Society,  Oct.  27th,  28th  and  29th  with  a  good 
premium  list.  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  of  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  wko  judged  last  season,  has  again  been- 
selected  for  the  next  show.  The  premium  lists 
are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  by  addressing 
Mr.  Clyde  W.  Saunders,  1*1  S.  Cherry  street.. 
The  "Yanks"  are  invited  to  come  down  and 
try  to  capture  something  in  the  shape  of  prizes 
or  be  captured  themselves.  Latch  strings  hang, 
outside  the  doors. 


If  you  miss  a  single  issue  of  this  paper  write 
us  at  once. 


We  take  postage  stamps  for  subscription — 
ones  and  twos.  Also  from  Canada. 


From  present  appearances  New  York  will 
eclipse  all  former  shows. 


Greensville,  S.  C,  will  hold  the  banner 
show  of  the  south  this  season.  Premium  list 
now  ready. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  her  show  Jan. 
12th  to  16th.  Mr.  F.  H.  Farsons,  Vestal,  N.  Y., 
is  secretary. 

The  great  show  at  Trenton  will  be  held  Sept. 
28th  to  Oct.  2nd.  Mr.  John  Guild  Muirhead, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  is  Secretary. 


Los  Angeles  is  ahead  on  the  next  meeting 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  Though  not  as  close  as  some 
locations  she  deserves  it. 


To  make  your  hens  moult  easily  give  each  one 
a  teaspoouful  of  linseed  meal  once  a  day, 
mixed  with  bread  and  dough.  It  will  also 
hasten  the  process  of  moulting. 

Walter  Elliott  should  now  come  out  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Supermtendency  of  the 
World's  Fair.  He  could  give  lessons  in  buying 
curtains  and  other  fixtures. 


The  Farmers'  Mhgazine  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  agricultural  journals— only  fifty  cents 
a  year.  We  send  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  sixty  cents.  Write  us  for  sample  copy. 


We  hope  the  Indian  Game  breeders  will  pull 
together,  and  not  try  to  catch  free  advertising 
by  denouncing  some  other  person.  That  is  a 
game  that  is  now  too  well  understood  to  hood- 
wink anybody.  The  man  who  blows  hard  for 
himself  will  be  found  to  have  two  arms,  two 
legs,  and  be  just  like  other  men. 


A  reliable  New  York  commission  firm  is 
W.  F.  Kedleigh  &  Co  ,  332  Washington  Street, 
New  York  City.  This  firm  handles  all  kinds 
of  produce,  and  has  been  in  business  for  years. 
We  make  this  statement  in  reply  to  those  who 
have  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  reliable  and 
square  dealing  commission  merchants  in  New 
York  City. 


Our  friend  Harker,  of  the  Fancier's  Monthly 
(California)  thinks  we  are  mistaken  in  claiming 
that  Langshans  should  not  have  yellow  feet 
sometimes.  Well,  if  such  is  the  opinion,  Bro. 
Harker,  why  not  muzzle  some  of  your  Califor- 
nia writers  who  condemn  "some  other  man"  for 
having  just  what  they  say  cannot  be  avoided. 


Mr.  T.  Farrer  Kackham,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
who  so  successfully  managed  the  leading  south- 
ern shows  last  year,  and  also  the  great  New 
York  show,  has  been  selected  to  superintend 
the  poultry  department  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
this  season.  He  will  also  have  charge  of  the 
show  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  February. 


They  are  having  a  "fight"  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  The  Association  unanimously  offers  Mr. 
John  D.  Mercer  the  Presidency,and  Mr.  Mercer 
is  too  modest,  and  "kicks."  He  prefers  to  work 
in  the  harness,  in  the  ranks.  We  hope  the  as- 
sociation will  win  the  battle.  Mercer  is  made 
of  good  timber,  and  they  are  determined  not  to 
allow  him  to  decline. 


Another  party  complains  of  a  firm  in  Fulton 
market,  New  York  City.  He  says  :  "I  sent 
them  a  lot  of  squabs,  and  when  the  returns 
came  they  were  $1  00  per  dozen  below  the  quo- 
tations, and  I  wrote  to  them.  They  sent  the 
balance  without  making  any  remarks  about  it." 
One  party  writes  of  a  Fulton  market  firm  thus: 
"I  sent  nearly  all  of  the  ducklings  I  raised  to 
the  firm  I  speak  of,  and  obtained  one  or  two 
cents  per  pound  more  than  they  were  quoted." 
The  editor  wishes  to  say  that  he  sent  ducks, 
and  got  a  check ;  he  complained,  and  they  sent 
another.  Query— why  did  they  not  send  the 
full  amount  at  once.  Both  checks  failed  to  pay 
lor  the  ducks. 


One  Mr.  Clarke,  out  in  Indianapolis,  has  un- 
dertaken the  task  adopted  by  some,  of  con- 
demning "some  other  man's  birds."  While  Mr. 
Clarke  may  not  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who- 
suppose  the  public  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
men  who  find  fault  with  stock  belonging  to- 
others must  have  something  good  themselves,, 
yet  he  is  going  too  far  in  his  attacks  on  the 
birds  of  our  best  breeders.  It  is  common  to 
work  in  free  advertising  in  a  style  of  condemna- 
tion, and  define  it  as  "giving  the  merits  of  the- 
breed,"  but  that  kind  of  articles  are  too  plain, 
Mr.  Clarke  may  not  be  guilty,  but  we  suggest 
that  he  call  a  halt,  or  he  may  get  more  notoriety 
than  he  desires. 
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More  "pictures"  to  come  next  month.  You 
will  then  have  July,  August  and  September  all 
together.  Keep  them,  for  you  cannot  buy  a 
book  anywhere  that  contains  so  much  in  so 
small  a  space. 


Brooders  this  Month. 

We  have  repeated  some  former  illustrations 
of  brooders,  and  give  others  as  well,  in  order 
have  them  all  together  in  one  issue  for  easy 
reference.  Of  course  so  many  "pictures"  de- 
prive us  of  space,  but  we  believe  our  readers 
will  overlook  all  faults,  as  we  are  aiming  to 
give  them  as  much  as  possible. 


Here's  Tour  Chance. 

Keep  (he  best  of  your  fowls,  and  next  year- 
see  what  you  can  do  by  advertising  them.  Do 
not  be  alarmed  that  the  so-called  "big  guns" 
may  overshadow  you.  Many  "big  guns"  only 
have  a  dry  goods  box  and  a  few  chicks  in  a 
back  yard,  while  some  of  them  buy  from  "a 
man,"  the  man  supposing  to  raise  them  "out  in 
the  country."  If  you  have  good  birds  come  in 
and  let  others  know  it. 

A  Cholera  Cure. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  an  advertisement  of 
"The  Buckeye  Chicken  Cholera  Cure,"  manu- 
factured by  the"Buckeye  Poultry  Medicine  Co" 
42  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  We  have, 
as  yet,  had  no  occasion  to  test  the  cure,  but  it 
is  highly  endorsed  by  our  leading  breeders.  The 
cholera  is  a  disease  difficult  to  cure,  and  we  call 
attention  to  this  as  it  comes  so  highly  recom- 
mended, and  may  prove  to  be  just  the  remedy 
that  lias  been  long  sought. 


A  New  State  Responds. 

The  Western  Washington  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  was  recently  organized,  with 
the  following  officers:  President,  E.  F.  Cassel, 
Chico;  vice  presidents,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Kelley,  Puy- 
allup,  H.  M.  Smith,  Snohomish,  and  A.  H. 
Dawson,  Seattle ;  secretary,  A.  E.  Grafton, 
Tacoma;  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  A. 
H.  Dawson,  Seattle  :  executive  board,  E.  Bart- 
lett,  Puyallup,  J.  A.  Kirby,  Olympia,  H.  M. 
Smith,  Snohomish. 


The  Philadelphia  Poultry  Club. 

President:— W.  H.  Child,  Philadelphia. 

Vice  Presidents :— W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  C.  C.  Royce,  Hatbord,  Pa. ;  Edward 
Duncan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary :— H.  L  JTolmes.Box  61,  Lansdowne, 
Pa. 

Treasurer:— H.  A.  Noeckel,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Directors:— W.  Atlee  Burpee,  W.  Warren 
Harper,  W.  H.  Child,  T.  Wilton  Hill,  C.  0. 
Boyce,  H.  L.  Holmes,  Edward  Duagan,  H.  A. 
Noeckel,  a.  P.  Groves,  Mark  Schofield.  E.  P. 
Cloud. 


M.  V.  P.  and  K.  C.  118. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Mo- 
hawk Valley  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club  was  held 
at  the  Alvord  House,  Gloversville.  N.  Y.,  June 
20th,  with  F.  H.  Wilmarth,  Vice  Pres.,  in  the 
chair,  and  thirty-four  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted, making  a  total  to  date  of  118.  It  was 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  coops 
and  benches,  to  be  announced  later. 

A.  E.  Blunck,  of  Johnstown,  J.  A.  Miller,  of 
Canajoharie,  and  F.  B.  Zimmer,  of  Glovers- 
ville, were  appointed  a  committee  on  printing 
and  advertising. 

Letters  were  read  from  a  large  number  of  dog 
and  chicken  fanciers,  who  are  anxious  to  make 
exhibits  at  the  fourth  annual  show,  to  be  held 
at  Gloversville,  Dec.  30th  to  Jan.  2nd,  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a  rouser, 


as  at  least  500  dogs  and  2,000  chickens  are  ex- 
pected to  be  on  exhibition. 

A  vote  of  thanks  were  tendered  D.  W.  Fuller, 
of  Canajoharie  for  favors  shown. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Miller  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.is  Secre- 
tary, 


Politics  in  the  World's  Fair. 

The  American  Poultry  Journal,  in  its  July 
issue,  contained  a  leading  editorial  referring  to 
the  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  and  the 
following  extract  may  be  more  significant  than 
is  apparent.  Xt  says  : 

•'We  long  ago  learned  from  observation  solely 
that  politics  has  no  proper  place  in  the  duties 
of  a  publisher.  And  we  don't  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  politics— not  jpartisanism  as  defined  by  ex- 
isting political  parties,  perhaps,  but  such 
methods  akin  to  those  practiced  by  such  ma- 
nipulators of  affairs— plays  a  strong 'hand  in  the 
Columbian  Exposition  game.  Because  of  this 
freedom  from  envy,  the  Journal  feels  free  to 
say  that  the  sub-head  of  the  poultry  exhibit 
Phould  be  neither  a  publisher  nor  a  professional 
judge.  He  should  be  a  man  of  broad  ideas, 
firmness  of  character  and  practical  experience 
in  the  show  room.  There  are  several  men  in 
this  country  eminently  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion." 

That  politics  may  not  be  a  factor  can  be  de- 
nied, but  that  the  politician  is  at  work  is  well 
known.  Just  who  is  to  be  Superintendent  of 
the  Poultry  Department  cannot  at  present  be 
mentioned,  but  that  the  result  maybe  damag- 
ing to  the  American  Poultry  Association,  is 
possible.  If  events  show  that  the  American 
Poultry  Association  has  been  used  in  the  inter- 
ests of  certain  parties  there  will  be  no  leniency 
shown  in  displaying  the  methods  used.  The 
foxes  may  be  shrewd  now,  but  they  will  be 
brought  to  bay  yet. 


Proxy  Voting  in  the  A.  P.  A. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  "dickerings" 
and  "vote-snatching"  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  cease,  and  in 
this  connection  the  subject  of  voting  by  proxy 
has  been  suggested.  The  American  Poultry 
Journal  thus  refers  to  it. 

The  Poultry  Bulletin  advocates  the  adop- 
tion by  the  American  Poultry  Association  of  the 
system  of  voting  by  proxies.  The  argument  ad- 
vanced is  that  this  method  would  prevent  the 
working  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  the 
selfish  interests  of  any  faction.  But  is  that 
claim  a  sound  one,  in  the  light  of  experience  ? 
Would  it  not  be  as  convenient  for  self-seekers 
to  secure  proxies  by  letter  as  to  manipula  te  the 
personal  vote  ?  We  arc  inclined  to  believe  it 
would. 

We  strongly  favor  some  plan  by  which  the 
absentees  can  vote.  At  nearly  all  of  the  recent 
meeting's  the  committees  to  nominate  officers 
have  been  almost  the  same  individuals,  and  one 
man  has  been  ohairman  of  the  committee  three 
years  in  succession.  The  committee  plan  gives 
the  President  too  much  power  to  arrange  the 
offices. 

The  outrageous  and  disgraceful  arrangements 
at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  are  fresh  yet,  and 
it  has  been  but  a  short  time  since  the  officers 
for  one  meeting  were  arranged  in  advanee,  and 
the  programme  was  carried  out. 

We  do  not  believe  it  wise  for  a  member  to 
have  control  of  any  vote  but  his  own,  and  al- 
though the  term  "proxy"  vote  is  used,  we  pre- 
fer that  each  member  cast  his  vote  by  mail.  It 
is  not  difficult.  The  great  drawback  is  that 
absent  members  usually  vote  for  the  "ins," 
that  is,  they  vote  for  the  old-  officers  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  plan  should  be  for  any  member  to  nomi- 
nate persons  for  President  and  vice-Presidents, 
sending  his  nomination  to  the  secretary  before 
January  1st.  On  that  date  the  secretary  should 
send  out  ballots  to  the  members,  the  ballots 
containing  the  the  list  of  nominations.  By 
February  1st  the  members  should  return  their 
ballots,scratching  out  the  names  of  all  not  voted 
for,  and  all  offices  and  names  should  remain 
sealed  until  opened  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association.  For  members 
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of  the  Executive  Committee  each  member 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  those  apportioned 
to  his  own  State  only.  Should  any  candidate 
not  receive  a  majority  of  votes  the  members- 
present  at  the  meeting.of  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  should  select  from  the  two 
highest  candidates,  immediately  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  count  of  the  ballots,  which  will 
prevent  electioneering.  The  useless,  ridicu- 
lous, cumbersome,  ornamental  advisary  boaul 
should  be  ignominiously  abolished,  and  the  list 
of  vice-Presidents  reduced  to  six. 

The  plan  we  suggest  may  not  be  the  best,  and 
no  doubt  objections  may  be  made,  but  we  will 
be  grateful  to  any  member  who  will  improve  ort 
it.  We  simply  give  our  method— which  has  hacL 
no  consideration  of  consequence— and  commend 
it  for  improvement,  or  as  a  suggestion,  to  those 
who  wish  to  break  up  "the  machine"  in  the- 
American  Poultry  Association. 


What  a  Farce. 


A  correspondent  in  the  Fancier's  Revievr^ 
who  is  pondering  over  the  mysteries  of  the  so-- 
called  "scoring,"  gives  the  following,  which 
shows  the  great  unijormity  of  scoring,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Judge's  Association.  He  says: 

"Judging  is  one  of  the  many  things  in  the- 
poultry  business  that  needs  attention.  At  one 
show  you  have  a  bird  scored  say  ninety-three 
points;  at  another  and  by  another  judge  he 
will  be  raised  or  lowered  from  one  to  three 
points.  To  illustrate,  I  bought  the  single-combed 
brown  Leghorn  cockerel  that  won  second  at  Hie 
State  Show,  Indiana.  He  scored  ninety-three 
and  three-fourths  by  McClave.  I  took  him  to 
Fort  Wayne,  where  he  was  scored  by  Felch  and 
scored  ninety-two.  Now  why  cannot  there  be 
something  done  to  get  a  better  system  of  uni- 
formity. 

I  will  give  the  score  above  referred  to  so  as 
to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  a  breeder  has- 
to  contend  with.  I  will  only  give  the  points- 
cut: 


McClave  Felch 


Symmetry 

1 

i 

Head 

*A 

Comb 

i}< 

Earlobes  and  Wattles 

W 

& 

Neck 

Back 

\ 

i 

Breast 

i 

Wings 

i 

Tail 

Legs  and  Toes 

l 

Total  of  cuts 

8 

"Now  you  have  the  score  of  the  points  cut  v 
Who  was  wrong?  If  there  is  not  something, 
done  to  get  this  judging  on  a  more  uniform 
basis,  how  will  a  breeder  know  what  to  breed: 
for  !  If  our  best  judges  differ  so  widely,  how 
are  the  more  common  people  going  to  tell  how 
to  mate  .and  breed  to  suit  all  the  different 
minds,  and  what  assurance  have  we  that  if  Tom 
scores  the  bird,  that  Dick  won't  cut  all  to 
pieces?  You  make  a  sale !  When  the  bird  is 
received  the  customer  kicks  (and  why  not?> 
Judges  differ.  Then  if  they  can't  agree  as  to- 
how  hard  a  part  should  be  cut,  why  not  the- 
breeeder  and  customer?" 

The  above  is  a  very  innocent  discrepency  of 
only  X%  point,  and  it  shows  how  closely  tlie- 
score  cards  come.  But  look  over  the  figures. 
First,  the  usual — "Symmetry,  1,"  they  all  agree1 
on  that.  Then  McClave  cuts  on  head,  while 
Felch  thinks  the  head  perfect.  McClavs  goes 
one  and  one-half  on  comb,  but  Felch  doubles 
him.  They  "struck  it  even"  on  earlobes  and 
wattles  (the  only  cut,  except  symmetry  on 
which  they  did  not  differ.)  McClavewent  three- 
fourths  on  neck,  and  Felch  nothing,  while  Felch 
doubled  up  on  McClave  on  back  and  wings.  On 
breast  (what  a  perfect  breast)  McClave  did  not 
cut  at  all,  while  Felch  slashed  out  a  whole  point 
but  McClave  took  a  whole  one  out  of  the  perfect 
legs  and  toes  of  Felch. 

And  the  above  is  a  so-called  score  of  the  same 
bird.  Except  on  symmetry,  and  earlobes  and 
wattles,  they  cut  wide  of  each  other.  Small  as 
the  difference  seems  Feleh  cut  the  comb  33J£ 
per  cent.,  and  McClave  cut  legs  and  toes  a  frac- 
tion over  fourteen  per  cent,  which  Felch  put" 
down  as  perfect. 

If  comparison  judging  is  not  better  than  snciv 
scoring,  which  "educates  (?)  the  ameteur,"  we? 
are  sadly  mistaken. 
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Mr.  Ilsliop's  Brooder. 

'Mr.  Wm.  Bisho  \  of  Walnford,  New  Jersey, 
sends  us  a  design  o.'  a  brooder  which  lie  makes 
very  plain  and  easilv  understood.  The  scale  is 
one  to  ten.  It  has  been  successful  with  Mrs. 
Bishop,  who  really  invented  it,  and  should  be 
with  others.  The  brooder  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : 


*  Lamp  and  Tank  tBrooder. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a  brooder  in  use, 
figure  1,  and  select  ir.  because  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  being  easily  made,  and  at  a  low  cost,  and 
because  it  has  been  tried  and  found  to  answer 
all  purposes.  By  reierring  to  figure  1  ittwill  be  r 
seen  that  the  top  is  detachable,  being  lifted  off 


admit  the  cold  air.  You  may  simply  have  open 
holes  or  may  use  tin  tubes,  If  preferred.  The 
holes  need  only  be  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  You 


Bishop's  Brooder 

Fig.  lis  the  end  view.  A  is  a  box  covered 
'With  tar  paper,  B  the  door  into  the  brooder,  C 
■  an  inverted  tomato-can  for  the  purpose  of  a 
heat  drum,  and  E-the  entrance  or  exit  for  the 

-chicks.  _■  ,        4,.  v. 

Fig.  2  is  the  front  view,  and  shows  the  box  A, 
the  door  into  brooder  B,  the  inverted  can  C, 
the  door  to  lamp  box  D,  and  the  tube  for 
diffusing  heat  T.  The  blocKs,  k  k,  support 
botli  T  and  C  above  the  floor.  S  is  a  complete 
.division  of  the  brooder  into  two  chambers.. 


Bishop's  Brooder.— Fig. 

by  the  handle  when  desirable.  Although  the 
lower  part  of  the  brooder  is  above  ground,  yet, 
if  ureferred,  it  can  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  pro- 
vided the  holes  (to  admit  cold  air  to  brooder, 
and  smoke  from  lamp  to  escape)  are  left  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Space  must,  be  left 


iSTig  1.— The  Brooder  in  position. 

can  now  easily  fit  on  the  lower  box,  and  also 
make  the  covering  on  top,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  illustration. 


Bishop's  Brooder.— Fig.  5. 

to  admit  of  getting  at  the  lamp  if  brooder  is  in 
the  ground.  Either  a  No.  2  burner  lamp  or  a 
small  kerosene  oil  stove  may  be  used  for  heat- 
ing the  brooder.  Be  careful  to  leave  air  holes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  or  the  lamp  Will^- 
smoke.  Keep  the  brooder  at  a  temperature  oi ^IR 
90  degrees. 

Figure  2  shows  the  lamp  Cot  kerosene  oil  stove 
if  preferred)  under  a  sheet-iron  tank.  It  heats 
the  tank,  the  smoke  of  the  lamp  passing  out  at 
four  holes,  placed  at  each  corner  of  the  brooder 
which  distributes  the  heat.  The  cold  air  enters*, 
around  the  tank,  and  is  drawn  right  over  it?- 
above  the  lamp,  as  the  cold  air  rushes  in  as  fast  1  w 'm 

as  the  warm  air  rises.  The  hot  air  rises  through      This  brooder  is  an  old  English  method,  taken 

i  from  Lewis'  Poultry  Book,  of  1871,  and  it  shows 
that  upward  currents  of  warm  air  have  been  in 


Sectionsil  View. 


Fig.  3  is  the  top  view,  A  being 
the  box,  C  the  inverted  can,  S  the 
division  and  T  the  tube.  G  is 
glass  in  the  top  for  light,  being  an 
SxlO  inch  pane. 

The  brooding  frame  (Fig.  4)  is 
12x14  inches,  and  is  covered  with 
old  quilt  or  carpet,  and  some 
kind  of  thick  material  is  thrown 
over  C  and  T,  to  prevent  draught, 
or  chicks  from  crowding  against 
them. 

The  tube  (Fig.  5.)  is  of  tin.  About  one-half  of 
the  wall  of  the  tube  is  removed  in  the  middle, 
for  a  distance  a  little  less  (one  inch)  than  the 
diameter  of  the  can,  to  allow  heat  to  pass  into 
the  tube.  Fig.  6  shows  the  tube  plaeed  in  the 
can.  In  all  the  views  the  outside  wall  is  broken 
away  to  expose  to  view  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  brooder  is  not  shown  as  one  equal  to 
those  on  the  market,  but  is  a  cheap  contrivance 
for  a  home-made  affair.  Mr.  Bishop,  with  a 
soap-box,  an  old  fruit-can,  a  tin  tube  costing 


Bishop's  Brooder 
Fig.  2. 


a'tube  in  the  floor.  It  will  be  seen 
tliat  the  smoke  of  1he  lamp  does 
not  go  into  the  brooder,  and  that 
the  tube  in  the  brooder  extends 
through  the  vjooden  floor  only.  The 
brooder  is  a  yard  square,  but  the 
tank  may  be  smaller ;  the  box  con- 
taining lamp  is  ten  inches  deep,and 
the  space  between  the  top  of  the 
tank  and  wooden  floor  is  half  an 
inch.  The  curtain  in  front  of 
brooder  is  simply  a  piece  of  cloth  cut 
into  strips. 

The  smoke  holes  of  the  lamp  should  be  at  each 
eomer,but]only  tioo  cold  air  holes  are  necessary 
and  they  should  be  near  the  centre  of  the  sides 
of  the  brooder.  Bear  in  mind  the  cotd  air  goes 
between  the  tank  and  the  wooden  floor,  and  gets 
heated. 

To  make  this  brooder,  cut  six  boards,  one 
inch  thick,  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  long, 
tongued  and  grooved,  so  that  no  air  can  come 
through  except  by  way  of  the  tube  on  top, 


Fig.  8.— Tanfc,  showing  how  to  construct  it 

use  for  manv  years  for  both  hatching  nnd 
brooding.  Figure  1  shows  the  brooder  with 
lamp  and  tank  above 'ground.  Figure  2  shows 


-five  cents,  and  a  small  lamp,  made  a  brooder 
for  less  than  fifty  cents,  and  he  now  has  several. 
They  hold  fifty  small  chicks.  The  brooders  are 
out  of  doors,  with  small  yards  attached  to  them . 
The  lamp  portion  is  below  the  surfaee  of  the 
ground.  Strange  to  say,  the  ehieks  are  not 
affected  by  any  odors  or  gases  from  the  lamp, 
as  no  doubt  the  smoke  comes  away  as  shown 
bythe  arrows,  K  B,.Eig.;2.  .  _ 


Bishop's  Brooder.— Fig.  3. 

which  tube  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  high  from  the  floor.  These 
boards  are  your  floor.   On  the  under  side  of 
this  floor,  at  the  edges,*  nail  strips  all  around 
(on  ends  and  sides,)  the  strips  .being  one  inch 
thick  and  one  and  one-half  inches  wide.  Then 
j  set  your  tank  as  shown  in  cut.    You  will  then 
I  have  an  air  space  between  the  floor  and  tank 
I  of  half  an  inch.    Be  sure  and  cut  air  holes  to 


 raian^s 

Fig.  4.— tower  part  under  ground. 

a  sectional  view  of  the  same.  Figure  4  shows 
the  lower  part  of  brooder  under  ground,  with 
trap  door,  for  getting  at  the  lamp.    Figure  5 


Fig.  5  — Th©  Mother. 

shows  the  mother,  which  covers  the  chicks,  with 
adjustable  pegs  or  legs.  The  tank  is  from 
Lewis,  the  top  from  Rankin,  while  the  mother  is 
from  Bell  and  others. 


Hatched  137  Chicks. — F.  W.  Edwards,  Port 
Angeles,  Wash.  I  have  just  hatched  137  chicks 
from  212  eggs.I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper  incu- 
bator with  a  boiler  attached  to  it,  and  from  Mr. 
Barber  (in  March  Poultry  Keeper)  I  got  the 
idea  of  the  double  drawer,  the  lower  one  for  the 
chicks  to  drop  Into.  It  is  a  grand  idea.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  bother  whether  the  pip  is  up 
or  down.  The  last  time  I  turned  them  I  found 
fifty  pipped  eggs.  These  were  all  placed  to- 
gether, I  did  not  touch  another  egg.  All  the 
chicks  that  died  after  arranging  the  eggs  were 
only  four.  There  were  twenty-two  dead  in  the 
shells,  The  rest  were  Infertile,   
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Hewitt's  Brooder. 


Mr.  E.  S.  Hewitt,  of  Albany,  Wisconsin,  lias 
had  in  use  a  brooder  of  his  own  design  which  he 
vpresents  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  To 


being  four  inches  deep  and  six  inches  wide,  the 
ends,  KK,  being  of  tin. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  position  of  the  smoke-pipe, 
D  D,  inside  the  water-tank. 

Fig.  7  is  the  water-tank,  made  of  galvanized 


Fig.  1.— Hear  View.— Hewitt's  Brooder. 

-make  it  so  plain  that  any  oilcan" make! it,  we  I  iron.  It  is  forty-six  inches  long,' four  inches 
■give  quite  a  number  of  illustrations,  which  take  |  deep  and  five  inches  wide.  Two  inches  from 
up  considerable  space,  but  which,  however,  is  1  each  end,  on  the  top,  are  one-inch  pipes,  A  A, 
Miecessary,  the  value  conferred  by  presenting  |  each  four  inches  long,  for  filling  the  tank  and 


Fig.  2.  -Open  for  Clean 

our  readers  with  the  brooder  in  detail,  we  trust, 
'Compensating  them  for  the  space  appropriated. 

Mr. Hewitt  thus  describes  the  brooder:  "It  is 
■no  cheap  box  contrivance.  My  claims  in  its 
favor  are  that  the  system  of  smoke-pipes 
inside  the  water-tank  will  give  the  great- 
est amount  of  heat  with  the  least  oil.  and 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  moisture. 
The  sand  floor  does  not  become  too  warm, 
thus  causing  leg  weakness,  and  the  chicks 
will  sit  under  the  brooding-board  with 
their  bodies  in  a  temperature  of  100  de- 
grees, with  their  heads  sticking  out  from 
under  it  enjoying  the  air  at  eighty-five 
•degrees,  and  there  is  no  crowding,  no 
sweating,  no  bowel  disease,  no  excessive 
thirst,  no  overheating  and.  no  chilling. 
There  is  no  cold  corner  nor  hot  end,  and 
all  parts  are  uniform. 

"The  inside  should   be  covered  with 
muslin  and  painted,  and  the  nearer  air- 
tight the  brooder  is  made,  the  better  work 
it  will  do.    I  never  use  the  brooders  to-  ; 
gether,  but  use  each  one  separately,  and  tiBE 
in  the  coldest  weather  I  have  never  had 
to  use  anything  larger  than  a  Xo.  2  burner  * 
onmy  lamp." 

The  brooder  is  made  like  a  trunk,  and  is 
forty-eight  inches  long,  twenty-four  inches 
"wide  and  twelve  inches  deep,  outside. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  back  view  of  the 
brooder,  with  the  lamp  box.  the  platform 
being  dropped,  glass  being  represented 
tyGGG  G,  etc. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  brooder  open  for  clean- 
ing, t>  being  the  smoke-pipe,  and  the  other 
■letters  explained  below. 

Fig.  3  is  a  front  view  of  brooder,  the 
platform  (or  little  yard)  being  raised  up, 
and  is  a  flat-top  brooder,  for  indoors. 

Fig.  4  is  the  same,  but  has  a  shed  top,  being 
■an  outdoor  brooder. 

Fig.  5  is  the  bottom,  showing  the  trough  for 
■water-  tank,  the  trough  being  in  the  center, 


ing.  —Hewitt's  Brooder. 

supplying  moisture  to  the  brooder. 

Fig.  8.  The  smoke-pipe  is  forty-six  and  one- 
half  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  connected  at  the  center  with  a  two-inch  pipe, 


a  two-inch  hole  in  the  center  of  the  underside 
of  the  tank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  9  is  the  brooding  board.  It  is  forty  in- 
ches long,  six  inches  w  ide  and  one  inch  thick, 
with  the  underside  covered  thickly  with  cut 
flannel.  Make  an  inch  hole  eight  inches  from 
each  end,  M  M,  put  the  thermometer,  N,  in  the 
center  of  the  board,  with  the  bulb  on  the  under- 
side, and  pack  around  it  with  cotton,  so  that 
the  thermometer  will  fit  tight.  The  ventilators, 
V  V,  are  one  inch  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
four  inches  long.  Slide  them  down  through  one- 
inch  holes  in  the  top  ot  the  brooder  and  through 
the  holes  in  each  end  of  the  brooding-board,  so 
that  when  the  cover  of  the  brooder  is  raised 
the  brooding-board  will  be  lifted  with  it,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  10.  the  sand-tray,  is  made  of  half-inch 
lumber,  and  is  forty-six  inches  long,  twenty-two 
inches  wide  and  two  inches  deep,  with  pipes, 
A  A,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
three  inches  long  and  placed  two  inches  from 
each  end,  through  which  the  water-pipes,  A  A, 
on  the  tank,  Fig.  7,  will  run.  The  fresh-air 
pipes,  E  E  E, are  one  and  one-half  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  two  inches  long,  through  which 
heat  is  carried  from  the  tank  to  the  brooding- 
board.  The  tray  should  be  raised  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  brooder  one  inch  by  sliding  the 
brooding-board  up  or  down  the  ventilators,  as 
it  can  be  adjusted  for  chicks  of  any  size.  The 
sand-tray  must  be  filled  nearly  full.  When  the 
thermometer  records  100  degrees  the  brooder 
proper  (except  under  the  brooding-board)  will 
be  eighty-five  degrees. 

There  is  no  patent  on  this  brooder,  it  being 
published  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  make  them  for  their  own  use. 


Gapes  aud  Little  Chicks. 

It  is  easier  to  prevent  gapes  than  to  attempt 
a  cure.  The  difficulty  in  battling  with  gapes 
is  the  handling  of  the  chicks.  There  is  no  rem- 
edy so  efficacious  as  the  old  and  often  tried 
method  of  eradicating  the  worms  from  the 
windpipe  by  inserting  a  horsehair,or  some  other 
contrivance  adopted  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
laborious  where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
chicks  affected,  as  each  chick  must  be  taken  in 
the  hands.  Hence,  to  make  a  cure  it  must  be 
done  in  a  wholesale  way .3 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

Lime  is  a  remedy  for  the  gape  worm,  and 
some  put  the  clucks  in  a  box,  dust  fine,  dry, 
air  slacked  lime  in  the  box  until  the  chicks  can- 
not breathe  without  inhaling  the  lime.  It  is 
sometimes  a  success  and  sometimes  not,  much 
depending  on  how  it  is  done,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
harmless  remedy  and  should  be  tried,  not  only 
once  but  two  or  three  times. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  is  also  a  remedy.  A  drop 
of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread  crumb 
force  down  the  throat,  is  sometimes  efficacious, 
but  it  requires  handling  the  chicks  singly,  and 
to  avoid  this  a  teaspoonful  of  the  turpentine  is 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  cornmeal,  and  when  the 
whole  is  well  mixed;  it  is  then  made  into  a  stiff 
dough  and  fed  to  the  chicks,  but  even  then 
some  of  the  chicks  may  refuse  to  eat  and  the 
mixture  must  be  forced  down  them. 

FUMIGATION  METHODS. 

Then  there  is  the  subjecting  of  the  chicks  to 
the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid,  wood,  tar,  and  even 
sulphur;  but  care  must  be  then  used,  or  the 
chicks  may  be  suffocated.  The  chicks  are 
placed  in  a  box  with  a  cover  and  carbolic  acid 


Fig.  3.— Indoor  Brooder. 

c,  four  inches  long.  The  smoke-pipe  is  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  and  is  soldered  inside  the  water- 
tank  at  B  B  and  C.  Before  the  ends  of  the  tank 
are  put  on,  the  smoke-pipe  is  placed  on  the  in- 
side, with  lamp-pipe,  C,  extending  down  through 


-Hewitt's  Brooder. 

is  then  poured  on  a  hot  brick  or  stone  in  the 
box,  (the  brick  enclosed  with  wire  to  prevent 
danger  to  the  chicks)  the  top  closed,  and  the 
chicks  compelled  to  inhale  the  fumes  until  they 
are  nearly  suffocated. 
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If  we  were  asked  to  recommend  some  special 
method  we  would  advise  the  drop  of  turpentine 
on  a  bread  crumb  together  with  the  linie  dust, 
as  mentioned  above. 


keep  them  in  a  clean  yard  for  a  while,  and  if 
the  yard  is  well  dusted  with  lime  frequently  and 
the  top  soil  turned  under  the  gapes  will  disap- 
pear. Such  a  method  is  much  easier  than  at- 


Fig  4.  Outdoor  BrcoCer.  Hewitt's  Brooder. 

gappy  conditions.  |  tempting  to  cure  the  chicks. 

But  the  point  is  not  how  to  cure  the  gapes  but  I  room  for  investigation. 

how  not  to  have  them  in  the  broods.  To  make  I  Gapes  are  believed  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
it  plain  it  may  be  stated  that  the  conditions  fa- 1  chicks  while  feeding,  in  the  shape  of  eggs,  the 


Fig.  5.— Bottom  of  Brooder.- Hewitt's  Brooder. 

voiable  to  earthworms  are  the  same  as  are  fa- 1  eggs  hatching  and  adhering  in  clusters  in  t'e 
vorable  to  gape  worms— moist  places,  rich  soil,  I  windpipes  of  the  chicks.  One  ot  the  unilR 
shade,  decomposing  matter,  and  hard  ground  I  sources  of  gapes  is  the  food  left  over,  and  wnic  | 
>rotected  with  some  kind  of  cover- 1  remains  on  the  ground  when  the  chicks  are  ieu 
A  A 


that  is  well  pre 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Broken  Eggs  in  Hens. 


C.  G.  COTTON,  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 

As  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  met  you 
last,  I  will  scribble  a  few  lines.  I  have  been 
trying  for  a  month  to  get  subscribers  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  but  most  people  don't  know 
the  value  of  a  poultry  paper,  but  I  notice  they 
are  very  willing  to  ask  questions  of  somebody 
that  does  take  a  paper,  if  their  hens  get  sick, 
for  they  are  like  a  certain  lady  I  asked  to  try 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  who  said  she  hadn't  der 
cided  yet  whether  she  would  take  it  or  not,  but 
probably  this  fall  she  will  be  decided,  after  she 
lias  lost  fifty  or  a  hundred  chicks.  Farmer 
friends,  why  don't  you  sell  a  lien  and  take  the 
Poultry  Keeper  a  year.  You  will  never  re- 
gret it,  as  one  number  might  save  you  seventy- 
live  or  one  hundred  hens.  I  would  not  be  with- 
out it  as  long  as  I  keep  a  hen,  for  I  have  got 
twenty  different  kinds  of  poultry  papers,  but 
(he  Poultry  Keeper  takes  the  lead.  Well; 
Mr.  Editor,  I  will  send  you  some  names  of  poul- 
try raisers.  Some  are  men  that  I  sold  poultry 
to  this  spring,  so  I  suppose  they  are  going  in 
the  poultry  business.  I  keep  the  'White  Ply- 
mouth;Rocks,  andjgood  ones  too, (this  is  no  ''free 
ad .,"  as  I  have  none  to  sell,  for  I  sold  myself 
short  last  spring,)  and  I  will  give  you  my  egg 
record  of  eight  liens  after  a  while.  I  wish  to 
give  a  cure  for  hens  with  eggs  broken  in  them. 
I  have  always  read  and  practiced  it  myself. 
That  is  the  "hatched,"  but  no  use  of  that.  Save 
your  lien  by  giving  her  a  teaspoonfu),  three 
limes  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days,  of  common 
castor  oil.  I  am  quite  a  hand  for  chickens,  and 
only  wish  I  were  able  to  go  into  the  chicken 
business  exclusively,  or  work  for  some  man  on 
shares  that  has  got  a  "chicken  farm."  My  wife 
tells  me  I  ought  to  live  in  the  chicken  house,  so 
Mr.  Editor  do  you  think  I  would  succeed  in  the 
poultry  business.  It  juft  suits  me  anyhow,  so 
if  this  escapes  the  waste  basket,  I  may  come 
again  with  something  of  more  value. 


Leg  Weakness  and  Dampness. 


P.  M.  SPANGLER,  KEYSER,  W.  T A .  . 

Probably  I  can  give  your  readers  some  infor- 


Fig. 


I  Fig.  6.— Position  of  Smoke-Pipe.— Hewitt's  Brooder^  ,lc 

ing,  such  as  a  board  or  an  old  carpet.  Where  I  as  it  ferments  or  decomposes,  and  causes  the 
the  hens  and  chicks  have  had  access  to  a  plot  |  conditions  for  the  retention  of  gapes  on  the  soil, 
year  after  year,  and  the  residuum  of  the  food,  I  Just  how  the  gape  worm  begins,  or  what  its  life 
and  the  droppings  have  been  left.and  the  ground  |  history  is,  has  not'  been  discovered,  though  re- 

Si  o 


9.— The  Brooding-Board.— Hewitt's  Brooder. 

mation  on  weakness'  with  young  chicks.  Last 
year  I  lost  so  many  with  roup,  and  other  dis- 
eases, that  I  coi. eluded  to  fit  myself  up  a  room 
for  the  old  hen  and  chicks,  which  would  be  dry, 
and  also  have  plenty  of  light,  and  a  sand  floor. 
In  this  I  turned  two  hens  with  twenty-three 
chicks.  They  got  along  nicely  for  three  weeks, 
then  one  become  lame,  as  though  he  had  been 


Fig.  8.- 


Fig.  7.—  Th«  Water-Tank.- Hewitt's  Brooder. 


hard,  the  conditions  for  gapes  are  favorable. 
Old  farms,  upon  which  poultry  have  had  the 
run  or  more,  are  the  best  locations  for  the  gapes 
while  newly-cleared  farms  are  less  liable  to  the 
difficulty. 

CLEANLINESS  PREVENTATIVE. 

Keep  the  chicks  in  some  location  that  can  be 
feept  clean.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  scatter 


peated  efforis  have  been  made  to  do  so.  Many 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  several 
authorities,  but  asthey  differ  in  their  opinions 
nothing  definite  is  known  except  that  the  gapes 
is  caused  by  worms,  but  how  the  worms  origi- 
nate (or  rather  how  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and 
where)  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 


Fig.  10.— The  Sand-Tray.— Hewitt's  Brooder. 


air-slaked  lime  over  the  ground  untilthe  ground 
is  white.  Then  spade  up  the  ground,  or  plow 
it,  and  before  leveling  the  ground,  lime  it  again 
and  then  rake  or  harrow  it  over.  About  once  a 
month  scatter  lime  over  the  ground  and  occa- 
sionally spade  or  hoe,  or  plow  again,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plot.  As  only  the  small  chicks 
are  affected  with  gapes  it  is  better  and  easier  to 


belong  to  the  earth  worm  family,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  for  it  is  well  known  that  anything 
that  is  detrimental  to  earth  worms  will  prevent 
the  gape  worm  from  securing  a  lodgment.— 
Am.  Rural  Home. 


The  Smoke-Pipe.- Hewitt's  Brooder. 

i  hurt,  but  in  a  day  or  two  another,  and  so  on. 
They  would  be  well  and  hearty  every  other 
way,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  they  would 
die,  and  in  the  meantime  I  had  added  two  more 
liens  with  twenty-seven  chicks,  and  after  they 
were  two  weeks  old  they,  like  the  first,  were 
effected  with  weakness.  Then  I  become  dis- 
couraged with  my  room  idea,  and  turned  them 
out  in  the  weather,  with  the  expression  live  or 
die,  and  to  my  surprise  they  began  to  do  better, 
and  I  did  not  lose  one  after  putting  them  out, 
yet  the  weather  was  bad,  and  had  been  raining. 
The  ground  was  wet.  This  put  me  to  thinking. 
Now.  all  the  books  say— "keep  dry,  don't  let  it 
be  damp."  This  I  had  done,  but  my  chicks 
died.  Now  I  have  turned  them  out  in  the  wet, 
and  they  got  well  and  lived.  So  I  came  to  this 
conclusion  that  while  we  keep  them  in  wet 
places  they  die,  and  if  we  keep  them  in  a  dry 
place  they  die,so  there  must  be  a  medium  place. 
I  look  up  the  idea  that  to  keep  the  sand  just 
moistened  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  them, 
and  I  have  followed  this  plan  since,  and  have 
the  first  chick  to  loose  since  the  first  of  April 
and  all  are  very  hardy.  Now  under  this  treat 
ment  I  may  add  that  I  think  the  room  should 
not  be  less  than  sixty  degrees  temperature,  as 
this  is  about  what  I  have  mine, 
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Palmer's  Brooder. 


We  give  an  excellent  brooder  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Palmer,  of  Port  Chester,  New  York,  in  this 
issue,  as  used  by  him  the  past  season.  It  is 
four  feet  long,  twenty  two  inches  wide  and 
eighteen  inches  high  on  one  side  and  twenty- 
lour  inches  high  on  the  the  other  side.  The  box 


top  of  the  lamp,  but  half  an  inch  is  better),  and  yellow  pine  floor,  which  slides  in  or  out  for 
the  water  will  freely  circulate.  Fill  the  tank  cleaning,  and  is  always  kept  well  covered  with 
to  the  top  of  the  standpipe,  then  fill  a  bottle   sand.  D  is  aboard  run,  adjustable,  and  which 


with  water  and  place  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in 
the  opening  of  the  standpipe  (which  gives  pres- 
sure to  the  water),  and  the  circulation  will  be 
complete.  When  chicks  are  very  young,  keep 
the  inclined  plane  raised  up. 


may  be  lowered  when  the  chicks  are  large 
enough  to  run  on  the  floor.  K  is  the  opening 
between  brooder  and  run.  SS  S  are  air-holes. 

Fig.  6,  shows  the  outside  back.  A  is  the 
lamp,  and  F  F   stove-pipe,  four  and  one-half 


for  the  lamp  is  twelve  by  sixteen  inshes  inside. 
The  brooder  box  has  an  open  bottom,  but  the 
cover  fits  tight,  the  top  having  two  or  three 
inches  air  space  over  the  tank,  should  the  top 
tie  level.  The  water-tank  (Fig.2)  is  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  one  inch  deep  and  twelve  by 
Jtfty-four  inches.  The  standpipe  is  eight  inches 


A 


Fig.  2. 

long,  made  large  enough  to  insert  the  neck  of  a 
quart  bottle  in  the  top. 

Any  house  lamp  can  be  used,  the  top  of  the 
chimney  being  half  an  inch  from  the  underside 
of  the  tank.  The  tank  is  covered  with  clotli  or 
bagging,  sewed  on  close  and  tight.  The  mother 
is  a  frame,  made  of  pine,  covered  with  paper  or 


PALMER'S  BROODER. -Fig.  1. 

This  brooder  is  an  improvement  over  many 
others,  as  it  heats  with  but  little  oil,  and  one 
need  not  go  to  the  expense  of  a  boiler.  Chicks 
raised  in  it  had  no  leg  weakness  and  grew 
splendidly. 

In  Fig.  1.  AAA  show  the  tank,  B  the  lamp,  D 
the  movable  platform,  E  the   inclined  plane  (or 
n     run),  and  S  the  stand  pipe 
-     which  is  also  used  for  filling 
the  tank). 

In  Fig.  2,  the  tank  isshown 
A  being  the  end  that  goesF 
over  the  lamp  and  S  show:s 
the  stand-pipe. 
The  sketch  shows  one  half  of  the  cover  re- 
moved, and  also  the  side  left  open  to  have  a 
view  of  the  inside. 

Fig.  1  showed  the  interior, and  Fig.  3,  is  in- 
tended to  show  brooder  ready  for  work.  In 
Fig.  3,  is  seen  A,  the  lamp-box, showing  lamp 
in  place  under  end  of  tank.  B  is  the  door, 


inches  diameter,  capped  and  perforated  at  ends, 
which  holds  the  heat,  yet  permits  of  the  escape 
of  gas  and  odors.  H  is  a  stove-pipe  tube,  lead- 
ing from  the  lamp,  and  also  shown  in  Fig.  1 

Fig.  7,  shows  the  floor,  being  the  front.    K  is 
the  outlet  for  chicks  to  the  run.  N  N  are  cleats, 
|  the  front  consisting  of  three  boards,  the  lower 


Fig.  4.  Painter 

tarred  felt,  with  woolen,  cut  in  strips,  tacked  on 
the  edge,  and  when  in  position  lies  on  top  of  the 
tank.  The  mother  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
inside  of  the  brooder — say  five  or  six  inches. 
Use  a  sliding  platform  for  the  chicks  and  set  it, 
at  first,  three  inches  lower  than  the  underside 

S  S 


's  Brooder-  Fig.  3. 

opened  to  show  the  platform  for  the  chicks. 
The  "mother"  over  the  tank  is  also  seen  at  C- 
The  entrance  for  the  chicks  into  the  brooder  is 
shown  at  D,  while  E  shows  the  pipe  lor  filling 
the  tank. 

Fig.4  shows  the  end  view,  E    again  desig- 


Fig.  6.— Outside  Back  of  Palmer's  Brooder 

two  cleated  together.  The  whole  front  is  fas- 
tened with  buttons,  so  as  to  be  removed  when 
brooder  is  cleaned.  The  upper  board  can  be 
left  off  entirely  when  the  weather  is  warm. 

The  run,  reaching  up  to  the  egress  K,  is  two 
feet  broad  and  three  feet  long,  surrounded  with 
a  light  lath  or  wire  fence,  to  "confine  the  chicks 


Fig.  7.— Front  View  of  Palmer's  Brooder. 

for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Then,  the  legs  being 
removed,  it  forms  ail  'incline  to  the  floor  of  the 
brooder-house. 

The  advantages  of  this  brooder  are:  First- 
Simplicity  in  manufacturing  and  cleaning. 
Second — No  crowding ;  even  heat ;  no  draughts ; 
always  warm  ;  no  leg  weakness;  no  louse-breed- 
ing top  mother.  Mr.  Palmer  says— "The  chicks 
never  crowd.  Two  brooders  kept  a  house 
twelve  by  sixteen  warm  enough  during  the  bliz- 
zard of  1888.  I  raised  166  chicks  in  ore  brooder 
three  and  one-half  feet  square ." 


Fig.  5.— Sectional  View 

of  the  tank,  and  lower  the  platform  half  an  inch 
every  ten  days. 

The  illustration  shows  a  double  brooder,  with 
tight  partitions  in  the  middle,  and  with  open- 
ings for  the  chicks  on  opposite  sides.  The 
chicks  in  each  brooder  have  separate  runs.  To 
set  the  brooder,  have  the  end  over  the  lamp 
(three  quarters  of  an  inch  the  lowest  from  the  ! 


of  Painter's  Brooder. 

nating  the  filling  pipe.  The  brooder  is  intended 
for  two  lots  of  chicks,  there  being  also  an  en- 
trance, opposite  B,  on  the  other  side.  Our 
readers  will  compare  the  illustrations  in  this 
issue  with  those  of  January  1st,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  plan  of  the  brooder. 

Fie.5.  is  a  sectional  view.  A  being  the  lamp 
and  B  the  inside  back  of  the  brooder.  C  is  a 


Mr.  Spangler's  Brooder. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Spangler,  Mount  Delight,  N.  H., 
says  that  having  some  chicks  come  out  of  his 
incubator,  necessity  prompted  him  to  make  a 
brooder,  in  which  he  did  not  lose  a  chick.  To 
describe  it  he  says  :— '3  he  back,  two  sides  and 
bottom  are  made  of  inch  boards,  put  together 
with  nails.  The  narrow,  or  lower  end,  is  in- 
tended to  slip  in  and  out.  as  occasion  requires, 
and  is  not  nailed  to  the  sides.    Before  giving 

|  minute  description,  let  me  say  that  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 

I  4,  5,  6  and  7.  in  figure  1  show  the  interior  parts 
of  the  brooder.  The  entire  measurements  are 

|  civen  in  figures  at  different  points  in  figure  1. 

I  The  box  was  made  to  suit  a  tank  I  had  on  hand. 

■  but  can  be  increased  in  size  to  suit  100  chicks. 
If  I  had  to  make  another  I  would  not  have  box 
more  than  twelve  inches  high. as  the  head  would 
then  be  nearer  the  chicks.  As  will  be  observed 
the  tank  is  one  inch  less  all  n  round  than  the  box 
and  after  it  is  in  place,  which  is  done  by  nailing 
or  screwing  cleats  on  side  of  box,  the  lid 
(which  is  made  of  one  inch  boards)  is  screwed 
on . 

"Description  of  Fig.  1 — No.  1.— Tank  three 
and  one-half  inches  deep,  fifteen  inches  wide, 
two  feet  long,  made  of  galvanized  wire.  No.  2. 
—Boiler,  the  holes  showing  where  pipes  (one 
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inch  diameter)  connect  with  tank.  These  pipes 
should  be  long  enough  to  extend  two  inches  out- 
side of  box.  Boiler  is  six  inches  in  diameter, 
eight  inches  high,  with  movable  lid,  bottom  of 
boiler  to  be  concave,  so  as  to  gather  flame  and 
heat  of  lamp.  No.  3— Light  frame,  made  size  of 
inside  of  box  below  tank.  This  frame  is  made 
so  as  to  easily  slio  out  and  in  on  slats  nailed  on 
side  of  box.  Have  two  sets  of  slats  so  as  to 
raise  frame  as  chicks  grow.  On  lower  side  of 
frame  tack  old  wooleu  blanket,  so  as  to  have  it 
bag  in  the  centre,  so  chicks  can  feel  it  when 
under.  No.  4— Piece  of  old  blanket,  whole 
width  and  height  of  opening  in  front  of  tank. 
This  is  tacked  on  to  a  strip  of  wood  at  the  top 
and  left  a  little  full,  and  the  lower  edge  (which 
should  rest  a  little  on  the  floor)  cut  into  strips, 
so  that  chicks  can  run  in  and  out.  No.  5.— In- 
terior between  curtain  and  first  sliding,  or  mov- 
able partition,  where  chicks  are  fed  when  first 
put  in.  Size  fifteen  inches  by  two  feet  two 
inches.  No.  6— Sliding  partition,  to  be  removed 


when  more  room  is  needed.  This  should  fit 
snugly  at  the  bottom,  and  even  with  top,  so 
sash  will  lay  close  on  it,  and  hold  the  heat.  No. 
7— Outside  run,  sixteen  inches  by  two  feet  two 
inches,  covered  with  wire.  As  chicks  grow  slip 
out  partition  (No.  6)  and  they  can  have  the 
whole  room  of  the  brooder.  No.  8.— Slide  end, 
put  in  same  as  No.  6,  to  be  removed  when  re- 
quired to  let  chicks  on  the  ground  ontside.  No. 
9.— Sash,  made  to  fit  tight,  hinged,  so  as  to  be 
raised  when  cleaning  brooder.  No.  10.— Wire 
cover  on  second  run. 

"Description  of  Fin.  2—  Fig.  2  represents  bot- 
tom of  brooder  immediately  under  the  tank. 
No.  1  is  the  boiler.  No.  2  is  small  meshed  wire, 
tacked  in  corners  to  prevent  crowding.  No.  3 
is  the  ventilator.  Nail  two  strips,  three  inches 
long,  half  inch  thick,  and  10 
inches  apart,  to  sides  of  box. 
Against  these  tack  a  thin 
pieces  of  wood,  leaving  a 
space  of  box  5x10  for  ingres 
of  fresh  air,  which  enters 
through  five  or  six  half  inch 
holes  bored  through  the 
box,  and  comes  above  the 
chicks,  so  there  is  no  cold 
draughts  on  them. 

Description  of  Figs.  3  and 
i.— No.  1  shows  where  holes 
are  bored  through  side  of 
box  for  air  to  enter  ventila- 
tor (No.  3-Figure  2  ]  Figure 
i—  "Wide  end  of  box,  or  tank 
end .  No.  1— glass-sene  lamp 
small  size  placed  under"  boiler  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  had  no  difficulty  keeping 
temperature.  This  seems  like  a  lengthy  de- 
scription, but  I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  to  make  it  as  it  looks.  "With 
me  it  has  proven  absolutely  perfect. 


A  Hot  Water  Brooder. 

The  point  in  a  hot  water  brooder,  where  no 
lamp  is  used,  is  to  hold  the  heat,  hence  icmust 
be  well'  packed,  but  will  be  heavy.  Make  a 
framej  'one  yard  square  on  the  outside,  and 
four  inclies  (or  more,  if  preferred)  deep  inside. 
Then  make  a  smaller  frame,  same  depth,  and 


each  end  and  on  the  sides,  with  one  across  the 
middle,  in  order  to  hold  the  weight  of  the  tank 
when  filled  with  water.  Have  ;a  galvanized 
tank  made,  about  twenty-six  inches  square  and 
four  inches  deep,  to  fit  inside  the  inner  frame, 
with  handles  (A  A)  on  each  side  of  the  tank,  on 
top,  and  a  tube  (C)  for  filling  the  tank  with 
water.  The  tank,  therefore,  has  nothing  under 
it  but  a  strip  (one  inch  wide  and  one  inch  thick) 
around  its  edge  and  one  across  its  middle,  and 
it  consequently  sends  heat  down  onthe  chicks, 
as  well  as  warming  the  floor,  which  should  be 
of  boards,  four  feet  square.  Of  course,  the 
sawdust  must  be  covered  with  thin  boards  to 
prevent  spilling.  The  brooder  has  a  top,  fas- 
tened on  like  the  top  of  a  trunk.  It,  too,  is 
packed  with  sawdust,and  has  a  handle(D)  so  as 
to  be  lifted  open,  the  hinges  being  at  B  B.  To 
use  the  brooder,  raise  the  top,  take  out  the  tank 
fill  tank  with  water,  and  set  it  on  the  stove  till 
it  begins  to  boil,  then  put  it  in  position,  and  shut 
down  the  top.  It  will  hold  the  heat  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  hours,  according  to  the  weather.  This 
brooder  has  no  corners  in  which  the  chicks  can 
crowd.  If  they  are  too  warm  they  can  get  un- 
der the  sawdust  portion,  or  come  outside.  No 
matter  how  hot  the  brooder  is  made  there  is  an 
intermediate  space  under  the  sawdust  (between 
the  outer  and  inner  frames), hence  it  is  warmest 
at  the  centre.  If  preferred,  a  spigot  may  be 
attached  to  the  tank,  or  the  top  may  be  perma- 
nently shut,  and  the  frame  so  constructed  that 
the  tank  can  be  drawn  out  from  the  front. 
Strips  of  cloth  are  packed  around  the  edge  of 
the  under  part  of  the  brooder,  which  stands  on 
four  pegs  or  legs,  the  chicks  running  in  and 
out  under  it.  If  sawdust  is  not  convenient,  use 
fine  clay,  chaff,  dirt,  corn,  oats,  or  anything 
handy.  On  the  bottom  of  the  strips,  next  the 
chicks,  draw  a  piece  of  muslin  tightly,  and  tack 
it  to  the  strips.  As  the  strips  are  one  inch  thick 
there  will  be  a  space  of  one  inch  between  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  the  heads  of  the  chicks, 
hence  the  muslin  will  not  only  assist  to  retain 
the  heat  of  the  tank,  but  will  prevent  the  chicks 
from  getting  their  heads  against  the  hot  tank. 
Matte  the  pegs  or  legs  movable,  so  that  the 
brooder  can  be  raised  up  as  the  chicks  grow. 
Three  inches  from  the  muslin  to  the  floor  is 
about  right  for  young  chicks  just  batched.  As 
the  floor  is  four  feet  square,  it  allows  six  inches 
of  floor  space  all  around  the  outside  of  the 
brooder.  Make  a  little  wire  fence  around  this 
floor,  and  do  not  let  the  chicks  go  more  than  the 
six  inches  distance  from  the  brooder  until  they 
are  ten  days  old,  when  they  can  have  more 
room,  as  they  will  then  be  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  brooder.  If  desired,  a  wire  screen 
may  cover  the  whole,  to  protect  against  rats 
or  cats.  It  will  do  outside,  if  well  covered 
against  the  weather.  This  brooder  is  rather  too 
heavy  to  handle,  but  we  give  it  in  order  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  something  better,  as  we  gener- 
ally suppose  our  readers  will  always  aim  to  im- 
prove on  suggestions  given. 

Sr>oiEE  Excursion  Tickets.— To  all  northern 
and  eastern  seaside,  lakeside,  and  mountain  resorts, 
as  well  as  to  Deer  Park  and  Oakland,  the  Virginia 
Springs,  Niagara  Falls,  Luray  Caverns.  Gettysburg, 
and  to  all  points,  in  fact,  where  people  gather  in 
search  of  health  and  pleasure,  are  now  on  sale  at  all 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ticket  offices  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  These  tickets  will  be  sold  from  June 
1st  to  September  30th.  and  are  valid  for  return  passage 
until  October  31st.  Before  selecting  your  route  or  re- 
sort consult  B.&  O.  summer  excursion  book  in  which 

,  shortest  routes  and  lowest  rates  via  '  'Picturesque  B. 

!&0."to  all  resorts  are  given  from  points  on  that 
road  east  of  theOhiorlver;  profusely  and  artistically 
illustrated.  This  book  can  be  procured  free  of  charge 
upon  personal  application  to  ticket  agents,  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.  Co.  ,or  you  can  have  it  mailed  to  you  by  send- 
ing name  and  address,  with  seven  cents  in  stamps,  to 
Chas.  O.  Scull,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Hot  Water  Brooder. 

twenty-eight  inches  square,  and.  put  the  small 
frame  in  the  larger  one.  Leave  "the  bottom  of 
the  small  frame  open,  but  put  a  bottom  on  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  larger  frames  so 
as  to  hold  sawdust,  which  should  be  packed  be- 
tween the  two  frames.  Nail  inch  strips  on  the 
ljottom  of  the  inner  frame,  by  having  one  on 


Curyea  makes  the  best  eapnnizing  Instruments. 
Price  postpaid  $2.      F.  M.  Curyea,  Strawn,  m. 


Every  variety  of  poultrv  and  pigeons. 
Cir, 


Bank  ref . 

Arkansas"  Poultry  Farm,  .Batesville,  Ark. 


LF  vou  want  an  English  Mastiff  or  an  English  Pug 
Dbg,  write  to  Dickey  &  Mixtee,  Milan,  Ohio. 


F 


INE  Laying  Prize-winning  Barred  and  TThite  P. 
Rocks, "vt'.Iveghorns.Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHALFANT,  Brooklyn  Village  Ohio. 


■  'Philosophy  of  Judging"  may  he  had  from 

this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  hook  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  ihe  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
51.25. 


INDIAN  PAMCO  For  sale  far  below  cost.  Im- 
IHUIHR  U  Will  CO  ported  from  John  Frayne 
direct.  Black  "vVvaiidrittesSl.OO  each. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester,  K.  V. 


CHOICE  INDIAN  GAMES 

from  the  most  noted  English  yards. 
Eggs  $3  for  13.   Fine  birds  for  sale. 
Jtnff  Leghorns.    Eggs,  $8.00  for 
13.    Birds  in  autumn. 
II.  A.  Ilannnni,  Cazenovia. N.T. 


Dftlll  TDV  DftlCCD  An  experienced  poultry 
rUULIni  nftlotn.  breeder  who  thoroughly 
understands  to  operate  incubators  and  brooders  and 
to  raise  chickens  for  profit,  wishes  to  communicate 
with  party  willing  to  assist  him  to  establish  it,  or  to 
meet  parties  who  want  an  experienced,  reliable  man 
,  to  run  it  for  them.  Address,  JOI.IS  SVESSOX, 
14  Greenwich  St.,  Sew  York  City. 


CDANICUa  specialty  27  years.  Circulars  free. 
OrHniOn  J.BEXXETT, Suuman, Ripley Co,Ind. 


r»E  ROSSITER,Box  232,  GIRARD.Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Games,  Imp.  Derbys,  Aseels,  Japs.,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Mufis.   Eggs  and  fowls.   Send  stamn  for  cir. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.— B.  B. 
•  B.  Games.  S.  Wyandot! es.  B.  P.  Bocks 
and  It.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale. 


$525 


Agents'  profits  per  month.  AV  ill  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  >>  ew  portraits  just  out. 
A  S3.50  sample  sent  free  to  all.  W.  H. 
Chidester  &  Son,  28  Bond  St.,  N.Y. 


|  I  To  make  room  for  growing  chicks,  will  sell 
I   O   100  Imported  Indian  Game  pullets  at- 

/.   one-hair  their  value. 
 P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HA.  BRinSHAW.  EEIZAYTXT.E,  XXD. 
.  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  a  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  for  sale  cheap. 
Also  eggs  in  season  at  82  and  $3  per  15.  Circular. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  Ml 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand. 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P. II  Jacobs,  Hammonton, K.J. 

T  IGHT  and  DARK  RRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
_LJ  ners  at  Peoria,  111.,  1839.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Boyle,  43  Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CP  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
.  I/. For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  0.1. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue^^       F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


'&&  E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  2-cenfc 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


DnCITIDN  WASTED:  Have  successfully  bred 
■  UOI  I  lUll  and  exhibited  Fancy  Poultry  for  the 
past  five  years.  Competent  to  run  incubators  and 
brooders  and  take  "entire  charge  of  business.  For- 
particulars  address 

 R.  B.  FISHER.  McConnell,  111. 

Ovor  lOOO  Iligli  Class 

LAND  AST)  WATER  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  "Live  and  let  live  prices"  for  quality  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp- 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 
 J.  R.  Bit ABAZON, Delavan, "Wis. 


improved  Simplicity  hatch^R; 

-  ABSOLUTELY  ScLF-ReeuLAf IMS. 

Evert  machine  has  givsk-satisfastioh  *~- 

 5ET0FPLANS  FSP.  BROODER.BUItiirlGS  6fttTUR£S  55  CENTS. 

,3-iiV  SoeViTiffe  FWrryii*:.  ;VOH  CUUN  INCUBATOR  C°- P^Sl^* 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

("iellow  Legged.)   Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
 Chas.  II.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Sk  LANGSHANS.  MIN0RCAS2&& 

Ind. Games,  eggs  §<;  per  15:  W.  Langs.,  eggs  85  per  15. 

ANCONAS  |S!  pf  g  EGGS.  SeHds^pfor 


F.  A.  MORTIMER. 


Catalogue. 
Pottsville,  Fa 


EGGS: 


£is(  af  SI  -EXHIBITION  PILE, 
DCCKWIXG,  B.  B.  RED,  and 
.  MALAY  GAMES,  B  Sil  Pel..  Jap., 
Pekin  and  S.  D.  II".  Bantams,  Andalusians. 
List  at  $2  —  W.C  VV.and  W.C  B. Polish.  Houd.,  D. 
Bram..  Wyans.,  Leg.,  P.  R's,  Pit  Gaines.P.  &  B. 
Coch  .AV.Guin.  T.  W.  Ludlow,  Xonkers,  IS. "IT. 


This  BIOTOLB 

EE  to  ONE  BOY  OR 
Sw  GIRLineverycity 
and  village  who  will  do  a 
little  work  for  us,  which 
will  only  take  you  a  day  or 
two.  If  you  will  doit,  we 
willgfive  you  this  handsome 
Bicycle  free.  Send  your 
name  and  address  at  once. 

American  Publishing  House,  West  Philadelphia,  Pai 

KNAPP  BEOS. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

THE  FINEST  IJT  AMERICA. 

Send  for  twelve-page  Circular,  giving  full  infor- 
mation and  highest  prize  record  ever  won  by 
any  breeder  of  any  variety. 

BOX  501,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


The  Buckeye  Chicken  Cholera  Compound, 

Every  Bottle  Guar- 
anteed. 

Cures   Cholera,  Roup 
and  Gapes. 

Recommended  by  Pigeon 
and  Poultry  Breeders.  Price, 
by  mail,  35  cents  per  bottle. 

Agents  Wanted. 

The  Buckeye  Poultry  Med.  Co., 

Colnmbus,  Ohio,  V.  S.  A. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
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AH.  ANDERS,  Eansdale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
.  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
"Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    E.  10. 11  AS V, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
i     L_    i        l  For 
OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

j  I..CA3EPBKEE,  West  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  g. 00  part  pay  for  an  Incubator. 


EUREKA 


INDIAN  GAMES, 


From  John  Frayne, 
breeder  of  England's 
„    a,  u ...  ■! »  .     ......  ._   . .  best.      Eggs  from 

English  and  New  York  prize-winners, §8;  others.§6 
setting.   J.  P.  WIESON,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  AND  END.  GAMES. 

Eggs  for  sale.  1  latching  from  95  to  100  per  ct.  Also  2 
yards  of  Imp.  I. Games  for  sale.  1  cock  and  10  hens  in 
each  yard.  Write.   AUG. D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  4, 5,  &  (i  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  SI  25  each,  postpaid,  we  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index, in  onevol- 
ume,  for  §2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHER 
ami  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir. F.Scliwarz,  M'f 'g.,  Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
300  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44&471bToms.  SOOP.Roeli, 
Wyandotte,  R.  E<?g- 

liorn  C'fc'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
r.M.MCNGER,  DeKalb.Ill. 


CDnUPIX  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Dr  UNUlA,  Pharmacy.    BoerioUc  A  Tafel, 

1011  ArcliSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  MadisonSt.,  Chicago. 
627  Sihithfleld  St.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835.  


YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 

_  OysterShells, 
I  Graham  Flour  &  <_/orn..inthe 
j  I  (F.  Wilson's 
...LL  Patent). 
-  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry:  Also  POWEIt  MILLS  and 
FA  KM.  FEED  MILLS.  Circularsand  testimonials 
tent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

Tho  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Ave  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonalilo  prices 
J.  RANKIN,  Sojitln  Easton.  Mass. 

INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  $10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  00.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  §16.00. 

Catalogue  Free. 
ATE4NTIC  CITY        -        -      New  Jersey. 

CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

COO  OF  THE  GR4NDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.  Free  Catalogue. 


C.  A. 

LOCKPORT, 


a  co., 

New  York, 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
SI.  50  per  100  square 
feet.  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

33  Hey  St.,N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGOS  FROM  FIRST-CEASS  YARDS, $5.00 
Per  15.  §10  Per  40.  EOGS  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  81.00  Per  Vt  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Ply.  Rocks.  RIRDS  FOR  SAEE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
10  prizes  on  Lt.  Brain,  and  P.  Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC  &SON, 
Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


Breeders  Egg;  Record  and  Account  Rook. 
28  pages.    Price  25c.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexias,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  ami  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like.''''  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N  .  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine 
the  leading  one  to  d 
For  circulars  addi 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol.  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  KcepeK" 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duct -Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultky  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each 

POUETRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkcsburg,  Pa 

GAMES  FREE! 

Thirty  cents  pays  for  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Poultry  Keeper,  the  recognized  leader 
of  all  poultry  publications,  and  which  should  be  read 
by  every  poultryman,  and  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  The  American  Home, a  large  16-page  il- 
lustrated paper  for  the  home,  edited  by  Viola  Fuller 
Uliner,  and  published  at  Danvers,  Mass.  To  every 
trial  subscriber  to  these  two  papers  we  send  abso- 
lutely free  a  package  of  games  which  contains  all 
the  following;  Authors,  Dominoes,  11  Parlor  Games, 
Boards  (with  men)  to  play  Chess,  Checkers,  Fox  and 
Geese,  JSTine  Men  Morris,  and  others  as  pleasing  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
dollar  games,  but  excellent  for  the  money.  All  sent 
postpaid.   Address   POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 

THE 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,  Mocking  Birds, 
Red  Rirds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Rirds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  tioid  Fish,  Globes,  Aquariums, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

H,  W.  VAHLE, 

3!9  Market  St.,  and  46  N.  9th  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TAR.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent,  uonn.,  breeds  5Le 
XJ  best  W.Leghoriis.L.Brahmas and  w. P. Rocks. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.Kard 


State  Incubator. .Mis 


birds.  Choice 
..  Agent  for  Prairie- 
H.M.AYilliams,  Hammonton,  N.J< 


DfiUr    METhl     FOR  POVETRY.  Crushed; 

DURE  InHKL  oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAE  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  arSMSS 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lai,*'— 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

«.  W.  PRESS EY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


WMte  Minoi-cftis. 

For  First-class  Stock  or  Eggs,  Write  to 
W  n  J.SCHAUBll, (Successor  to  Jesse  Roberts) 
E.-ie,  Pa. 


The  Best  Brooder 

Ever  indented  for  raising  chicks;  only  55.  Address 
G.S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O.,  for  circular. 


The  Queen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  $25.00^. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators  ■ 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D. 
Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID 

W.  and  R.  P.  Rock,  S. Wyandotte,  W.  and  R. 
Minorca  fowls  at  S2  per  13:  ?3  per  26.  Circular.  10 
years  experience.  JOE  CRAVES,  Agent  Ameri- 
can Express,  Rlack  River,  N.  Y. 


M.  F.  REDEICH  &  CO.,  332  Washing- 
ton St.,  N.  A'.— General  Commission  Mer- 


w 

chants  for  the  sale  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Jersey  eggs  and  fancy  dressed, 
poultry,  broilers,  capons  Price  current,  stencils,  cards-, 
mailed  on  applicat'n.  Ref.,  Clinton  Bank.  Estab.1879. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  IMBflTOR 

,   Slnple,  Perfect  cad  Self-Regnlatlnpl  'Han. 
dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
u  n  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eRgs 
1 1  oirou-f  n  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
|  lira  fr«.»  6ctorlllusCat3.  QUO*  H.SE4HL,  tinlnej.UJ. 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  getup> 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  CofTees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gol  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Bnnd  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vasey  St. ,  New  York. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCFRA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  inEurope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our:" 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Rnctk  its. South  Enston,  Mass.  . 


EMPIRE  INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS. 

Winner  of  First  Prizes  at  every  Show  where  Exhibited.1 

This  machine  is  warranted  to  hatch  00  per  cent.  Whtl 
operated  as  directed,  or  price  of  machine  refunded.  & 
written  guarantee  will  be  given  with  the  sale  of  each  Inculimtor. 
_Jiis  Incubator  was  invented  by  a  man  of  several  years'  expti'ieu  ce 
in  poultry  raising  and  the  management  of  different  makes  of  Is  cu- 
bators.  It  is  constructed  of  the  very  best  materials  of  their  several 
kinds,  and  the  work  executed  by  the  very  best  of  workmen.  En- 
close five  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Hamburg,  New  York. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Homer  City,  Ponnn. 

47 — First  Premiums — 47 

ENDORSED  BY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 

Almost  Universally  Used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Send  for  40-page  Catalogue, 


so 
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INQUIRIES. 


F.  S.  B.,  Seattle,  Wash— 1.  Is  an  egg  every 
other  day  up  to  the  average  in  laying?  2.  How 
often  should  I  spade  up  my  yard,  20x40,  contain- 
ing fifteen  liens?  3.  How  much  should  a  one 
year  old  Plymouth  Rock  weigh  ? 

1.  It  is  about  the  average.  2.  It  depends  on 
the  soil  ;  once  a  month  at  least.  3.  About 
nine  pounds. 


V.  C,  Gustavus,  O  —  1.  Is  there  any  way  to 
turn  eggs  except  by  hand?  2.  Is  once  in  forty- 
eight  hours  often  enough? 

1.  The  Eureka  incubator  turns  them  by  ma- 
chiriery.  2.  They  should  be  turned  at  least 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

W.  R.  S.,  Council  Grove,  Kan— 1.  Are  egg 
shells  fed  to  hens  of  any  value  to  the  liens?  2. 
Will  pure  breeds  lay  better  than  common 
breeds? 

1.  It  is  a  disputed  point.  The  practice  teaches 
the  liens  to  eat  eggs.  2.  The  pure  breeds  are 
superior  to  the  common  breeds  in  every  way, 
"but  the  common  breeds  sometimes  surpass 
them  because  some  breeders  know  more  about 
feathers  and  "points"  than  they  do  of  keeping 
poultry  for  the  best  results. 


W.  O.,  Mobile,  Ala.— Where  can  I  get  a  set  of 
iiaponizing  instruments? 

Address  W.  H.  Wiginore,  107  N.  8th  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  T.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  cause  of 
liens  laying  eggs  as  small  as  pigeon  eggs? 

Too  fat;  very  large,  or  very  small  eggs,  indi- 
cate that  the  hens  are  out  of  condition,  being 
too  fat. 

A.  H.  A.,  Furnace,  N.  Y.— I  have;  lost  quite  a 
number  of  chicks.  They  walk  around  all  putted 
up,  then  droop,  open  their  mouths,  stretch 
their  necks,  throw  ihemselves  backward  and 
•die. 

Probably  due  to  the  large  grey  lice,  though 
the  puffing  of  the  skin  is  one  of  the  indications 
•of  indigestion.    Give"  ten  drops  tincture  mix 
vomica  in  each  pint  of  drinking  water,  and 
.  anoint  their  heads  with  sweet  oil  or  lard. 

J.  F.  R.,  Hamilton,  Can.— I  have  a  game  cock 
whose  spurs  are  curved  up,  and  growing  into 
his  shanks.   How  can  I  remedy  it? 

Saw  them  off  and  cauterize  with  a  hot  poker. 

G.  F.  P.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn— 1.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  the  White  Georgian  Games  are  not 
bred  more  extensively?  2.  Which  is  the  best 
clover  to  sow  for  poultry? 

1.  We  cannot  give  a  reason.  2.  The  white 
variety. 


D.  H.  S.,  Melvin,  111.— State  how  to  feed  lin- 
seed meal,  or  oil  cake,  for  assisting  moulting, 
and  if  it  is  good  to  do  so. 

It  is  excellent  for  moulting  liens.  Give  one 
teaspoonf ul  every  other  day,mixed  with  ground 
grain. 

F.  P.  L.,  Jesup,  Iowa.— Where  tcan  I  get  a 
good  sprinkler  or  sprayer,  for  spraying  kero- 
sene oil? 

We  use  the  one  advertised  in  this  paper  by 
F.  Schwarz,  Fairfield,  Ct. 

F.  J.  H.,  Kingsbridge,  N.  Y.— Do  scabby  legs 
injure  chickens? 

No,  but  it  is  disagreeable  and  unsightly. 
Anoint  the  legs  with  crude  petroleum  once  a 
week,  for  a  month. 

F.  G.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.— 1.  Does  the  White 
Indian  Game  feather  like  the  ordinary  game 
when  young  to  protect  themselves?  2.  Does 
the  Wliite  Java  and  Langshan  feather  like  the 
-.game  when  young? 

1.  Yes.  2.  No,  not  so  rapidly,  nor  are  the 
"leathers  as  hard. 


J.  C.L.,Fayetteville,  Ark.— Do  black  Sumatra 
Game  chicks,  when  first  hatched  come  all  colors? 
with  black  and  yellow  legs?  Do  they  have 
down  on  their  legs  as  the  Cochins  ? 

They  should  have  dark  legs,  no  down  on 
them.  The  chicks  should  be  uniform. 


T.  C,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.— 1.  Will  it  do  to 
out  clucks  hatched  under  a  hen  with  ducks 
hatched  in  an  incubator?  2.  Will  ducks  hatched 

under  a  hen  die  from  hen  lice? 

1.  Yes.  2.  No  ;  the  lice  peculiar  to  hens 
will  not  attack  ducks. 


Bl  HI. 


[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  nsto  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Hatched  500  Chicks.— G.  A.  Van  Fraden- 
burg.  East  Park,  N.  Y.  I  am  a  beginner  in  ar- 
tificial poultry  raising,  but  have  hatched  nearly 
500  chicks  and  ducks  this  spring,  in  a  hot  air 
machine  like  the  one  described  in  your  book 
"Incubators  and  Brooders."  It  ha'ched 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  is  not  much  trouble. 

Ten  Cent  Standards  W.  F.  Mitchell,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  I  find  the  Keeper  quite  a  help  in 
the  poultry  business,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Jacob's  that  the  A.  P.  A.  should  issue  ten 
cent  standards  of  each  breed,  so  that  more  of 
the  amateurs  could  afford  to  have  them,  thus 
get  better  posted  in  regard  to  the  birds  which 
they  breed. 

Bad  Luck— E.  H.  Webster,  Quaker  City,  O. 
I  put  158  eggs  in  an  incubator,  throe  weeks  ago, 
and  to-day,  while  writing  this,  we  have  eleven 
chicks  out.  I  do  not  think  they  will  hatch  well 
this  time,  as  I  let  the  drawer  drop  at  the  back 
end,  and  broke  twenty-four  eggs, so  it  may  have 
also  injured  the  other  eggs.  1  expect  to  have 
nearly  2,500  bushels  of  peaches  this  year. 

Excels  All.— Dr.  W.  M.  Campbell,  Plain- 
well,  Mich.  Ihave  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper 
since  January  last,  and  prize  it  very  highly.  I 
have  taken  several  poultry  papers  at  different 
times  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  some  of  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower  priced  Journals,  and 
have  aimed  to  get  the  best,  but  have  sometimes 
been  disappointed,  but  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
more  than  meets  my  expectations,  for  practi- 
cal utility.  I  know  of  none  that  excels  it. 

A  Good  Hatch.— Ransler  Miller, Gloversville, 
New  York.  I  will  give  you  my  experience  with 
an  incubator  of  my  own  make,  hot  water.  I 
put  in  sixty-three  eggs,  from  cross-bred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  Light  Bralnnas,and  on  twenty 
second  day  I  had  fifty-four  chicks. I  killed  three 
in  taking  "them  out  of  the  drawer,  and  two  died, 
the  rest  are  lively  and  well.  I  hatch  in  a  cool 
basement,  and  give  plenty  of  moisture  the  last 
two  weeks. 

Over  Ninety  per  Cent.— E.  T.  Butler,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio.  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  as  I  cannot  keep 
house  without  it,  much  less  raise  poultry.  I 
built  an  incubator, according  to  Poultry  Keep- 
er plans,  and  my  best  percentage  in  February 
was  ninety-two  and  my  lowest,  in  March  was 
sixty.  I  made  four  hatches,  the  average  being 
seventv-one  per  cent.  From  the  chicks  hatched 
so  far  I  have  not  lost  one.  I  send  you  a  list  of 
names. 

Got  on  the  Right  Trail.— H.  A.  Landis, 
Montezuma,  Ohio.  I  cannot  avoid  thanking 
you  for  the  sample  copy  of  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er you  sent  me.  It  put  me  on  the  right  trail. 
I  had  spent  nearly  $80,  trying  to  hatch  in  an  in- 
cubator, made  from  plans  gotten  out  of  a  would 
be  poultry  book.  The  chicks  and  ducklings  all 
died  in  the  shells,  as  they  had  too  much  mois- 
ture. I  live  on  an  island,  right  in  the  oil  and 
gas  belt.  There  will  be  a  well  sunk  here  this 
fall,  and  I  can  then  use  natural  gas  to  warm  my 
poultry  house. 

Doing  a  Good  Work. — H.  A.  Brown,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  My  interest  in  the  Keeper  has 
become  more  intense  with  age.  In  fact,  I  must 
have  it ,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
You  have  accomplished  a  grand  mission  since 
coming  into  the  field.  You  are  accomplishing  a 
purpose  now,  and  I  believe  you  will  continue  in 
the  years  that  are  to  come,  to  do  good.  And 
especially  in  your  work  valuable  to  new  begin- 
ners. We  have  had  very  fair  success  this  spring, 
having  nearly  1,200  chicks,  all  pure  thorough- 
bred fowls,  and  of  course  the  Keeper  lias,  and 
is,  aiding  us  in  many  ways  to.accomplish  good 
results, 


Wants  a  Hot  Water  Brooder.— I.  G.  Coffin 
Rockville,  Indiana.  I  have  a  Poultry  Keeper 
hot  water  incubator,  and  am  now  interested  in  a 
hot  water  brooder.  I  have  a  Dakin  brooder, 
taken  from  your  book  "Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers," and  I  find  it  a  fair  brooder,  but  with 
rather  insufficient  heat  unless  the  brooder  house 
is  kept  toabout  blood  heat.  I  read  Mr.  Barbee's 
article  in  your  March  issue,  on  his  improvement 
on  the  Poultry  Keeper  incubator,  with  much 
interest,  and  he  says  he  has  the  best  hot  water 
brooder  out.  Give  us  a  plan  of  hot  water  brood- 
er. [August  P.  K.  will  be  full  of  brooders— Ed.] 

Double-yolked  Turkey  Eggs—  C.  E.  Wil- 
dey,  Union  City,  Mich.  I  saw  an  article  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  by  G. 
Strange,  Betzer,  Mich.,  stating  that  he  never 
knew  a  turkey  to  lay  a  double-yolked  egg,  w  hich 
seems  odd  for  any  one  not  to  know  that  claims 
to  be  an  old  breeder.  He  must  have  shipped, 
or  set,  all  of  the  large,  over  sized  eggs.  If  he 
had  broken  some  of  them  he  would  have  found 
that  turkeys  lay  double-yolked  eggs.  My  tur- 
keys have  unlimited  range,  but  I  have  found 
double-yolked  eggs  layed  by  them,  but  it  is  not 
very  often. 

Made  nis  own  Spongia.— G.  J.  Roberts, 
Cuba,  Illinois.  Thinking  perhaps  a  few  words 
as  to  how  I  cured  roup  in  my  flock  of  seventy 
would  be  in  order,  I  will  give  it.  Reading  so 
much  about  Spongia  I  delayed  getting  any' un- 
til my  flock  had  it  in  the  worst  form,  some  of 
them  Deing  entirely  blind.  I  purchased  un- 
leashed eponr/e,  browned  a  small  piece  in  the 
oven,  and  put  it  in  the  drinking  water.  From 
the  first  the  chicks  began  to  look  better,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  were  over  it.  This  was  in 
March,  and  just  the  kind  of  weather  for  this 
disease. 

Do  Sitting  hens  lay. —F.  G.  Foster,  Welaka, 
F!a.  I  noticed  in  the  May  issue  a  question  by 
Mrs.  A.  K.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  your  answer, 
relative  to  hens  laying  while  sitting,  and  I  wish 
to  report  a  case.  I  had  a  Partridge  Cochin 
pullet  sitting  in  a  house  with  yard  attached,  but 
door  into  yaul  was  never  open  except  when  I 
was  there.  For  fifteen  days  I  counted  the  eggs 
every  day,  and  then  neglected  to  do  so,  as  the 
pullet  was  quiet,  until  I  one  day  noticed  the 
rest  looking  crowded,  and  on  counting  I  found 
three  extra  eggs.  The  pullet  must  have  layed 
them,  as  no  other  fowl  could  get  in.  Cannot 
you  tell  us  a  little  about  the  ails  of  young  ducks? 
1  lost  t\yo  with  a  sort  of  paralysis,  but  after  I 
commenced  using  homcepathic  aconite  I  cured 
the  others. 

The  Plans  Worked.— Dr.  J.  Lamourean, 
Whitehall,  Mich.  I  got  instructions  and  plans 
from  you  last  fall,  and  made  me  an  incubator, 
commencing  to  use  it  in  February.  At  first  I 
had  rather  indifferent  success,  but  I  kept  at  it 
until  I  hatched  87  per  cent  of  eggs.  In  fact  I 
did  better  than  any  of  my  neighqors  who  tried 
lamp  incubators,  and  will  say  that  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  result.  There  is  considerable 
interest  growing  in  this  vicinity  in  poultry.  We 
have  a  fine  sandy  soil,  and  can  easily  reach  the 
Chicago  market.  If  you  will  send  me  some 
specimen  copies  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  will 
place  them  where  they  will  benefit  your  circu- 
lation. 

Black  Cochins.— C.  S.Whitney,  Darien,  N.Y. 
—The  Black  Cochins  is  a  fowl  that  for  a  long 
time  has  been  neglected  by  most  of  the  breed- 
ers in  this  country,  and  have  been  bred  in  com- 
paratively small  numbers.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  were  ever  a  favorite  with  the  mass  of 
Asiatic  breeders.  But  why,  I  can  not  compre- 
hend. They  are  extra  good  layers  of  a  large, 
pinkish,  brown  egg.  They  are  exceptionally 
hardy,  rarely  subject  to  roup,  stand  confine-- 
ment  loell,  mature  very  quickly,  and  as  chicks 
are  bright  and  very  abtive  less  subject  to  the 
ills  of  chickenhood  than  mady  of  tlie  so  called 
hardy  breeds,  They  are  good  foragers,  and 
good  mothers.  They  are  claimed  byallto  be 
equal  to  any  for  table  use.  With  their  erect  and 
stately  carriage,  rich,  deep,  black  shading  to  a 
greenish  black  plumage,  they  are  really  a  hand- 
some bird,  and  together  with  their  many  other 
excellent  qualities  deserve  to  be  among  the 
foremost  in  the  show  room  and  in  the  breeders' 
yards. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  tlie  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  In  one;  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  tlieinby 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  ?2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two :  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs), 
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A  Barrel  Nest  for  Hens. 

An  excellent  arrangement  to  prevent  hens 
trom  eating  their  eggs  is  the  barrel  nest.  Take 
a  barrel  or  keg.  Leave  the  top  on  and  cut  an 
entrance,  10x12  inches,  about  one  half  or  two 
thirds  from  the  bottom.  In  front  is  a  board, 
upon  which  the  hen  jumps  before  entering  the 
nest.  The  alighting  board  should  be  very  nar- 
row—not  over  two  inches  wide.  Fill  the  barrel 
partly  with  earth  and  then  make  the  nest  on 
the  earth.  As  a  hen  usually  stands  on  the 
ground  to  eat  eggs,  she  will  be  unable  to  do  so 
in  this  nest,  especially  if  a  board  is  nailed 
across  the  barrel,  inside,  on  a  line  with  the  top 
of  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  hen  from  stand- 
ing up  in  the  nest.  The  top  of  the  barrel  or  keg 
should  be  movable,  to  facilitate  cleaning  the 
nest.  The  barrel  should  be  in  a  secluded  place, 
with  the  entrance  turned  away  from  the  light. 


New  Milk  and  Wheat.. 

Mr.  M.  Chesebro,  Mandarin,  Fla.,  wishes  ns 
to  compare  new  milk  and  wheat,  as  it  is  more 
profitable  in  his  section  to  use  milk  for 
chicks  than  to  attempt  to  make  butter.  He 
says: 

May  I  ask  what  is  the  value  of  new  milk 

fier  quart  for  fowls,  with  bran  at  $1.40  per 
00  lbs.,  and  wheat  at  $2.00  per  100  lbs?  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  butter  here 
for  awhile  in  summer,  and  I  can  only  get 
three  cents  per  quart  for  milk.  AVill  coarse 
bone  meal  answer  for  grit  to  grind  the  food 
in  the  gizzard  as  well  as  shells  or  gravel? 

As  wheat  contains  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  dry  matter,  (fifteen  per  cent,  being 
water)  we  will  value  the  eighty-five  pounds 
of  dry  matter  at  the  price  t$2.00)  or  about 
two  and  one-third  cents  per  pound.  Milk 
at  three  cents  a  quart,  is  about  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound,  hence  100  pounds  of 
milk  would  cost  $1.50,  of  which  about 
fifteen  pounds  (at  the  highest)  would  be 
solid  matter.  Milk  averages  only  twelve 
pounds  of  solids  per  100  pounds.  The 
grain  is  probably  the  cheaper,  but  the 
milk  solids  are  more  complete  in  the  food 
elements.  The  bran  is  cheaper  than  either, 
and  to  economize  in  feeding,  the  bran 
should  be  given  with  the  milk,  by  mix- 
ing the  soft  food  with  milk.  Milk  is  not 
sufficiently  concentrated,  hence  the  hens  can- 
jiot  drink  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  them. 


Apoplexy. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathenvax  writes  us  regarding  a 
loss  which  he  cannot  account  for.  He  says: 

I  have  had  three  hens  die  in  three  days. 
They  acted  as  if  they  were  over  it,  but  they 
would  begin  to  dump  in  the  morning  and  die 
before  night.    I  feed  wheat  and  corn  meal. 

The  hens  are  overfat,  overfed,  and  probably 
have  no  shade.  We  again  say  to  our  readers 
that  hens  need  no  grain  in  summer  if  they  have 
a  range,  and  should  be  fed  carefully  if  confined, 
especially  if  the  hens  are  of  large  breeds. 


not  give  the  heat  at  the  top,  and  if  it  is  at  the 
edge  of  the  brooder  it  does  not  give  the  heat  at 
the  centre.  There  is  no-  place  where  it  will 
record  the  temperature  of  the  whole  brooder. 
To  know  when  the  temperature  is  correct 
watch  the  chicks  when  they  go  up  at  night.  If 
they  crowd  more  heat  is  wanted,  but  if  there  is 
plenty  of  heat  in  the  brooder  they  will  scatter, 
and  select  sleeping  places  near  the  edge  of  the 
brooder. 


Eggs  or  Chicks— TYliichl 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lynham,  Richmond,  Va.,  wishes  to 
know  which  gives  the  greater  profit,  eggs  or 
chicks,  and  writes  us  as  follows: 

Will  you  kindly  let  some  of  your  readers 
know  which  pays  the  better,  eggs  at  fifteen  cents 


How  Long  Will  Lice  Remain. 

A  lady  subscriber  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  who  has 
had  hard  work  getting  rid  of  lice  in  the  poultry 
house,  writes: 

*  How  long  will  lice  live  in  a  poultry  house' 
after  the  fowls  are  taken  out  of  it?  I  have  had 
much  trouble  with  lice  this  season. 

We  have  known  lice  to  entirely  disappear  in 
two  weeks  after  the  hens  were  removed,  but 
much  depends  on  the  weather  and  other  con- 
ditions. They  will  remain  as  long  as  filth  re- 
mains. Clean  out  the  house,  and  saturate  every 
portion— walls,  roof,  floor,  roosts— well  with 
kerosene  (coal  oil)  and  dash  it  into  every 
crack  and  crevice. 


A  BABBEL  SEMT  FOB  HENS. 

per  dozen,  or  chickens  at  twenty-five  cents  each, 
weight  one  and  one-half  pounds? 

It  depends  on  the  cost.  At  this  season  the 
cost  is  but  very  little.  A  dozen  eggs  is  easier 
to  produce  than  a  chick.  We  believe  that  eggs 
at  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  will  pay  better  than 
chicks  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  because  less 
labor  is  required  and  also  less  liability  of  loss. 


No  Place  for  a  Thermometer. 

Mr.  Aaron  Hursh,  Burton  City,  Ohio,  wishes 
to  know  more  about  where  to  place  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  brooder.  He  says: 

In  your  June  Issue  the  editor  says  there  is 
no  room  for  a  thermometer  in  a  brooder.  How, 
then,  shall  we  determine  the  temperature. 

We  said  there  was  no  place  for  a  thermom- 
eter in  a  brooder.  If  it  is  on  the  floor  it  does' 


Our  Modesty. 

Mr.  B.  Goodwin,  Sonoma,  Calif.,  writes  us  a 
letter  which  we  modestly  present,  more  to  call 
attention  to  the  facts  than  to  make  known  the 
compliment  bestowed.  Mr.  G.  says: 

1.  The  Poultry  Keeper,  the  last  twelve  num- 
bers, for  original  and  selected  articles,  eviden- 
ces a  mind  of  a  high  order,  exquisite  taste,  hon- 
esty, education,  and  power  to  stay  in  business. 
2.  The  article  on  pages  18  and  19,  of  May. 
1891,  is  worth  ten  years  subscription  price 
to  the  average  poultry  reader.  To  me  much 
more. 

2.  I  cannot  express  my  admiration  of 
Prof.  Jacobs,  the  Poultry  K  eeper  Co., 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

We  express  thanks  to  the  writer,  and 
though  not  a  "Prof.,"  we  aim  to  give  the 
readers  more  than  they  expect.  Our 
motto  is— "always  try  to  make  each  num- 
berworthone  year's  subscription," —and 
on  that  motto  the  Poultry  Keeper 
has  been  successful.  We  publish  it  for 
the  readers,  for  we  well  know  that  with 
a  large  number  of  readers  the  advertisers 
^.  will  follow  voluntarily. 

 •  

|jj  A  Few  Questions. 

A  few  questions  have  been  sent  us  for 
reply,  from  Mr.  F.  Grabill,  Stuart,  Alon- 
tana,  which  we  present  below,  as  they 
may  be  [interesting  to  others.  He  says: 

1.  Which  breed  is  the  best  sitters  and 
how  many  hens  of  that  breed,  when  they 
are  broody,  would  it  take  to  hatch  equal 
to  a  200-egg  incubator?  2.  Do  all  hens 
moult  at  about  the  same  time  of  year, 
or  can  you  hatch  at  different  periods,  so 
as  to  have  laying  hens  all  the  time?  3. 
Here  in  Montana  in  winter  the  thermometer 
goes  to  thirty  and  forty,  and  sometimes  lower, 
below  zero.  Can  you  make  a  poultry  house 
warm  enough,  with  pine  and  fir  boards,  and 
building  paper?  How  should  the  material  be 
put  together? 

1.  Probably  the  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  Wyandottes.  2.  They  do  not.  Some 
begin  earlier  than  others.  To  hatch  pullets 
so  as  to  have  some  laying  all  the  time  is  diffi- 
cult, as  the  moulting  period  is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor to  consider.  3.  Perhaps  some  of  the  plans  in 
July  issue  are  suitable.  A  house  can  be  made 
warm  enough, even  in  Montana. 


A  poultry  farm  within  four  miles  of  Boston's 
City  Hall,  abutting  upon  one  of  its  principal  ave- 
nues and  within  a  few  minutes  of  Chestnut  Hill 
Reservoir,  is  something  of  a  novelty. 
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A  Swinging  Water-Fountain. 


This  may  be 
A  jug  or  tin  oil 


made  of  tia, 
can  may  be 


as  the  water  is  diminished 
pan. 


galvanized  iron,  or 
used.  An  upright 
frame,  of  wood  or 
tin.  may  be  con- 
structed, similar 
to  the  one  shown 
in  the  illustration 
Any  tinner  can 
ake  it.  The  water 
in  the  drinking 
pan  will  be  sup- 
plied from  the 
can,  which  has  a 
handle  for  turn- 
ing the  can  up  to 
be  filled.  Simply 
fill  the  can,  and 
let  it  drop  in  po- 
sition, and  it  will 
supply  water  only 
from  the  Idrinking- 


A  Milk  Pan  Protector. 

Mrs.  A.  E  Smith,  Ger.eva.Nebraska,  who  de- 
signed the  milk  pan  protector,  writes  :   "I  had 
3SKed  my  husband  to  fix  something  so  the  little 
pigs  could  not  get  the  milk  I  put  out  for  the 
chickens.  Well, 
lie  did  not.  The 
summer  is  half 
gone,  the  little 
pigs  are  getting 
so    fat  on  the 
chicks'  milk,  so, 
while  he  takes 
fresh  water  to 
the  men  in  the 
field,  I  climb  up- 
stairs,   in  the 
barn  and  get  an 
„_     armful  of  brush- 
gij.  rodsOathswould 
Bill  have  done,  but  I 
•  _  _>■"  did  haw 

:_  _  _  any.)    After  I 

sharpened  one 
'    „    .    .  end  of  each.  I 

_  .  Milk  Pan  Protector.       drove  tnem  jnto 

the  ground,  as  illustrated,  and  had  my  fountain 
all  done  when  he  came  back.  Now,  this  is  not 
my  invention.  I  saw  an  illustration  of  it  in  an 
farm  journal  some  time  ago,  hut  I  want  the 
readers  of  our  paper  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
Oh,  it  is  fun  to  see  those  greedy  pigs  go  round 
and  round  my  fountain,  but  they  cannot  get 
even  a  taste, 


Meek's  Feed  Trough. 


Dampness  for  Chicks. 


^  leed-trough  bv  Mr.  T.  W.  Meek,  Alton,  i  Mr.  E.  J.  Eastlake,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  does  not 
Ontario  is  presented.  It  is  three  feet  long,  agree  that  chicks  should  always  be  kept  drv, 
Fig.  1  showing  the  trough  readv  for  use.  The  .        .        .:  ,  ,,  F  r 

top,  B.  in  Fig.  2,  can  be  taken  off  when  necess- '  hence  ne  writes  us  as  follows: 
ary  to  place  food  in  the  trough  or  to  clean  it.'    Why  do  so  many  writers  advise  keeping; 


Meek'  Feed  Trongb,  -Fig.  1. 


The  top  is  three  feet  long,  seven  inches  wide 
and  five  inches  high,  with  hooks  at  teach  end. 
It  also  prevents  the  hens  from  getting  into  the 
food  and  fouling  it.  The  lower  part  in  Fig.  2  is 
three  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide  (at  the  end 
pieces)  and  six  iuches  high.  The  box  proper. 


«'iicks  in  until  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning?  I 
always  let  my  chicks  (all  over  one  week  old) 
out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  when  the  dew 
is  on.  or  after  a  rain,  as  the  grass  is  tender, 
and  they  get  hundreds  of  bugs.  I  never  lost  a 
chick  fiom  it  yet. 


Meek's  Feed  Trongli.— *'ig.  2. 


A  Winter  Drinking  Fountain. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Waldron,  Mich.,  sends  a  de- 
sign of  a  drinking  fountain  in  which  the  water 
is  kept  warm  by  a  lamp.  The  tank  is  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  has  a  can-screw  on  top  and  a 
vent  at  the  bottom,  opening  into  the  pan.  The 
water  runs  out  of  this  vent  (or  hole)  into  the 
pan.  and  ceases  to  flow  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
leveljof  the  vent.  In  the  illustration,  A  is  the 
tank;B,  the  vent;  D,  the  ventilators  for  allow- 
ing of  draught  to  lamp;E,  can-screw  on  top  of 


A,  is  nine  inches  wide  inside  (which  permits 
the  upper  box  to  fit  in  nicely)  and  two  inches 
deep.  There  are  only  eight  pieces  of  boards  in 
the  whole,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ends,  may  be  made  of  half-inch  material,  thus 
rendering  it  light  and  easily  handled. 


Palmer's  Perfection  Feed  Trough. 

The  "Perfection"  is  the  name  given  a  feed- 
trough  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Palmer,  Water  Mills,  N.  Y., 
Fig.  1  showing  the  trough  ready  for  use.  Fig. 
2  is  the  design  of  the  lower  part,  and  Fig.  3  is 
the  cover,  which  fits  over  Fig.  2.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  design  so  perfectly  that  a  de- 
scription is  unnecessary.    The  trough  is  four 


Mr.  Eastlake  may  have  been  fortunate,  but 
a  young  chick  is  not  well  protected,  and  is 
liable  to  become  chilled.  "We  fear  that  others 
may  not  be  as  successful  as  he. 

Good  Hatching  "With  Hens. 

Good  Hatching  with  Hens— E.  C.  Popple- 
ton,  Birmingham,  Mich.  I  raise  barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  for  my  own  amusement,  and  to  ■ 
learn  what  can  be  produced  by  combining  pop- 
ular strains  of  that  breed.  I  have  some  fine 
birds,  and  find  them  sure  and  safe  breeders,  as 
well  as  wonderful  egg  producers.  Perhaps  a 


Palmer's  Perfection  Feed  Xrongli. 

Fig.  1  (top)  is  trough  ready  for  use.  Fig.  2  (left)  Is  lower  part  of  trough. 


Fig.  3  (right)  is  the  cover. 


A  Winter  Drinking  Fountain. 

tube  for  pouring  in  water.  The  tank  sets  in  the 
pan.  The  pan  is  four  by  twelve  inches;  the 
tank,  four  by  four  inches,  and  six  inches  or 
more  high.  The  case  in  which  lamp  is  placed  is 
twelve  by  twelve  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  ten 
inches  high.  The  pan  is  one  inch  deep,  and  is 
set  on  top  of  the  case,  with  a  flange.  No  solder 
to  melt.  Door  is  on  the  left,  with  hinge  and 
hook.  The  whole  to  be  hooked  to  the  floor  to 
prevent  the  fowls  tipping  it  over.  The  air  for 
lamp  comes  in  at  F. 


feet  long,  or  the  length  of  a  lath.  It  is  intended 
for  young  chicks,  the  sides  being  of  lath,  or  the 
whole  trough  may  be  made  of  lath.  As  the 
cover  lifts  off,  it  is  easily  cleaned,  and  also  very 
light.  If  preferred,  the  lath  on  the  sides  may  be 
regulated  so  as  to  enlarge  the  space  between 
(for  the  heads  to  enter)  as  the  chicks  increase 
in  size 


In  hatching  ducks'  eggs  under  hens,  the  incu- 
bation differs  from  hens'  eggs  only  in  the  fact 
that  ducks'  eggs  pip  at  25  to  26  days  instead  of 
19  as  with  chicks. 


condensed  statement  of  my  operations  in  hatch- 
ing this  season,  may  be  of  interest.  My  chicks 
began  hatching  the  first  week  in  May,  and  were- 
all  out  by  the  19th.  I  set  eleven  hens  on  141 
eggs.  The  hens  killed  thirteen,  dead  in  shell 
two,  eggs  not  fertilized  three,  chicks  left  123.  P 
use  hens  only  for  hatching.  I  had  three  hens 
that  hatched  every  egg,  bringing  out  twelve, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  chicks,  and  those  hens 
have  them  yet. 
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Robbin's  Nest  Box  for  Egg,  Eaters. 

Mr.  Luther  Robbins,  sends  a  plan  of  a  nest- 
box  which,  though  simple,  is  novel  In  some  re- 
spects. Mr.  Robbins,  in  describing  it,  says: 

"My  hens  prefer  it  to  the  open  nests,  and  as 
the  inside  of  the  uest  is  dark  (which  the  hens 


ing  a  recess  for  the  hen's  body,  cotton  or  mat- 
ting tacked  on  for  that  purpose.  We  now  place 
a  border,  one  and  one-half  inches  high,  near  the 


is  in 


Robbins'  Nest  Box.— Fig.  I. 

prefer),  they  are  not  liable  to  eat  the  e; 
the  nests. 

"Fig.  1  shows  the  exterior  of  the  nest-box, 
Which  is  four  feet  and  five  inches  long  and 
twenty-three  inches  wide.  It  contains  four 
nests.'each  nest  being  one  foot  square,  making 
four  feet,  the  extra  Ave  inches  being  for  the 
ends  and  partitions.  In  Fig.l  the  door  to  the 
passage  is  shown  at  B,  while  A  A  designate 
hinges,  the  top  being  raised  when  desired  to 
collect  the  eggs. 


Robbins'  Nest  Box.— Fig.  2. 

"Fig.  2  shows  the  plan  of  the  floor,  there  being 
a  walkway,  seven  inches  wide,  the  whole  length, 
which  may  be  open  atone  or  both  ends,  as  pre- 
ferred. 

"Fig.  3  is  a  plan  of  the  entrances  to  the  nests 
and  also  of  the  partition  between  the  walkway 
and  the  nests.  The  holes  are  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter, the  bottoms  of  the  holes  being  two 
inches  above  the  floor  of  the  nests. 

"The  door,  or  entrance  to  the  box,  is  twenty- 
four  inches  high,  but  may  be  lower  if  desired; 
and  the  legs  under  the  box  may  be  as  short  or 
long  as  preferred. 


Robbins1  Nest  Box.— Fig, 
The  inside  may  be  lined  with  tarred  paper,  or 
made  in  any  manner  suitable.  Slats  or  wire 
netting  can  be  stretched  around  the  legs,  thus 
providing  a  place  for  sitters  or  for  breaking  up 
sitters.  This  nest  can  also  be  made  without 
legs :  or  it  may  be  placed  outside  of  the  poultry- 
house,  provided  an  opening  be  made  in  the 
poultry-house  to  correspond  with  B,  Fig.l,  the 
opening  of  the  house  and  that  of  the  box  being 
brought  together." 


Kidder's  Nest  for  Egg  Eating  Hens. 


Mr.  Win.  K.  Kidder,  Corry,  Pa.,  sends  us 
some  designs  of  a  nest  not  only  for  egg-eating 
hens,  but  also  for  sitting  hens  or  hens  that  dis- 
turb others.  Mr.  K.  has  given  it  a  trial,  finds  it 
a  great  improvement  and  advantage,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : 

In  the  drawings.  Fig.  0  is  a  board  12x14  inches, 
with  a  cleat  four  inches  wide  nailed  across,  to 
keep  the  board  from  splitting,  and  which  serves 
as  legs  for  support  in  a  nest-box.  The  board  is 
sloped  in  the  center,  clear  through  to  the  other 
side,  making  a  hole  about  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, which  should  be  cushioned  a  little,  form- 


Kiiiiler.- Fig.  1. 

edges  of  the  board  (Figs.  1  and  2),  covered 
with  canvas,  tacked  close  (Figs.  1  and  6). 

Fig.  3  shows  the  board  bottom  up,  and  Fig.  2 
shows  a  side  view  of  the  board.  The  cleats  are 


re 


Kidder.— Fig.  2. 

nailed  on  the  underside  of  the  said  board,  to 
support  the  balance-board.  The  balance-board 
has  two  arms  nailed  to  it,  shown  ill  Fig.  3.  The 
pivots,  or  pinions,  are  of  six-penny  wire  nails, 
while  the  arms  are  made  of  thin  edges  of  shin- 


IS  idder—  Fig.  3. 

gles,  covered  on  the  top  surface  with  canvas, 
and  a  china  nest-egg  is  shown  on  top  of  the  can- 
vas .  fastened  with  a  fine  wire  thread. 

In  Figs.  2  and  3  a  button  Is  shown,  and  is  ad- 
justable hence,  shown  in  any  position,  used  as 


Kidder.— Fig.  0. 

a  balance.  The  screw  which  attaches  it  to  the 
bal  mee-board  is  at  or  near  the  small  end  of  the 
button,  and  into  the  balance-board  near  the  line 
of  its  axis,  between  the  pivots  in  which  it  oper- 
ates, is  a  clump,  which  lodges  the  eggs  on  a  thin 


Kidder.— Fig 

layer  of  chaff  on  the  floor  of 
the  egg  be  too  light,  turn  the 
if  too  heavy,  turn  to  the  right 


6. 

the  ne 
button 


st-box.  If 
to  the  left; 


Fig.  6  shows  a  box  suitable  for  a  nest,  with  a 
trap  dropped  into  it.  The  canvas  of  the  hole, 
also  the  nest-egg  is  shown.  A  square  hole  is 
cut  in  the  end  of  the  box  near  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  eggs  are  taken  out  when  the 
hen  is  on  ;  otherwise,  the  trap  ay  be  lifted  up 
to  take  them  out.  The  pivot  should  be  put  in 
place  after  the  nest-egg  is  fastened  on  the  can- 
vas ,  and  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  board  (Fig- 
2).  Also,  a  slide  door  should  cover  the  opening 
(Fig.  6),  to  prevent  eggs  from  rolling  out, 

Fig.  2  shows  the  trap  in  position,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  egg,  the  button  being  adjusted  so  as 
to  dump  the  egg  without  disturbance.  It  must 
not  dump  too  easily,  or  the  hens  will  not  occupy 
the  nest. 


Greim's  Drinking  Fountain. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Greim,  Tompkin's  Cove,  N.  Y., 
sends  a  description  of  a  novel  and  handy  drink- 
ing fountain,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 


GREIM'S  I>RI>.KIX«  FOUNTAIN. 

Here  is  the  cheapest,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
best,  drinking  fountain,  and  so  simple  that  any 
one  can  make  it.   First,  procure  a  pan  or  dish 


direiEBt-'s— No.  1. 

the  size  required  (mine  is  an  oval-shaped  soap- 
dish),  and  then  cut  a  board  (of  any  size  you 


1 1 1 1  f>: — jMo. 


wish)  the  shape  of  No.  1  (see  illustration),  and 
another  the  shape  of  No.  2.  You  may  now  fit 
the  pieces  together  by  nailing  No.  1  on  the  dot- 
ted line  of  No.  2,  and  place  the  dish  or  pan  in 
position. 

Merrynian's  Feed  Trough. 

A  convenient  feed-trough  is  shown  in  this 
issue,  the  design  of  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Merryman,  Met.,  and  which  consists  of  a  V- 
shaped  trough  (A  B),  witli  two  ends  (D  E),  and 
a  board  (C  F)  nailed  to  the  ends,  just  far  enough 
above  the  trough  to  prevent  the  fowls  from 
passing  across  the  trough  ;  the  board  thus  pre- 
venting fowls  from  getting  in  the  trough,  while 


permitting  them  to  eat  with  facility.  It  is  also 
difficult  for  the  fowls  to  soil  the  food  in  the 
trough  with  droppings.  Smaller  sizes  may  be 
made  for  chicks,  and  the  larger  troughs  may  be 
of  any  size  preferred.  If  lined  with  galvanized 
iron  it  makes  an  excellent  trough  for  feeding 
milk,  as  they  can  drink  without  the  necessity  of 
crowding.  The  board  which  hangs  over  the 
trough  (C  F)  may  be  made  to  extend  lower  if 
preferred.    . 
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Riddle's  Improved  Nest  Box. 

Mi'rJames  E.  Riddle,  Greersville,  Ohio,  sends 
a  plan  of  a  nest  box  which  is  easily  constructed 
and  very  convenient  for  cleaning  out  and  col- 
lecting the  eggs.  In  describing  it  he  says: 
'•There  is  no  patent  on  this  nest  box,  so  I  will 
give  it  to  your  readers.  It  can  be  attached  to 
any  poultry-house  by  sawing  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  building  large  enough  to  let  the  hens  go 
through.  The  bottom  of  the  nest-box  is  one  foot 
square.  Nail  two  pieces  of  lath  to  the  side  of 
your  building,  one  at  the  bottom  to  support  the 
nest,  marked  A  in  the  illustrati  on,  and  one  at 
the  top  (B)  just  the  thickness  of  the  board  that 


will,  in  all  probability,  get  them  all  and  be 
troubled  no  more  until  a  new  generation  ap- 
pears. 

Kats  can  be  easily  poisoned  by  baiting  them 


Geissinger's  Feed  Trough. 

Mr.  M.  Geissinger,  Zionsville,  Pa.,  sends  us  a 
design  of  a  feed  trough,  which  is  very  simple. 
He  says  :  "Take  an  inch 
board,  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  of  the  length  you  wish 
the  trough.    Then  rip  it 
length-wise,  one-half  inch 
from  center ;  that  is,  so  that 
you  get  one  half  five  and 
one-half  inches,  and   the  ^1? 
other    six    and  one-half^sjp 
inches.   Kail  them  togethei A-#<# 
as  a  trough,  and  then  make 
two  boards,  11x12 
inches  square,  for  Geissinger's  Feed  Trongb.— Fig.  1. 

end  pieces.  Nail  them  on  so  they  will  1  with  food  for  awhile,  but  it'cannot  be  done  sud- 
reach  three  inches  above  the  trough,  denlv,  as  they  are  too  cunning  and  suspicious, 
Then  take 
another 
board,  12 
inches  wide 
and  three 
or  4  inches 
longer  than 
•  g~  the  trough, 
g  for  the  cov- 
er, and  fas- 
ten it  to  the 
i:  end  pieces 

by  two  .'•!- 
IjlfpiLi;   inch  rough 
f§j  jfitf     ironT  hinge 
Iffe  (AA.Fig.l), 
*\      anil     you  c--~ 

have  a  first-  ^L«a 
class  chest  **«1S|I 
trough,  suit 
able  for  in- 
door or  out 


Kain  will  not  get  in,  as  the  cover  is 
wider  than  trough.  There  are  only 
five  pieces  of  boards  in  the  whole,  and 
it  is  so  simple  that  any  farmer  with  a 
saw  and  hatchet  can  make  it." 


A  Novel  Eat  Trap. 


Geissinger's  Feed  Trough.— Fig.  2. 

and  the  difficulty  is  to  poison  them  without  dan- 
ger to  dogs,  cats  or  poultry,  but  with  this  con- 
trivance there  is  no  difficulty,  as  the  box  may  be 
placed  in  the  poultry-house  or  at  any  desirable 
point.  The  two  holes  to  the  box,  and  the  fact 
that  the  cat  cannot  get  in,  will  be  such  an  in- 
ducement as  a  secure  retreat  that  the  rats  will 
come  to  it  even  when  the  cat  is  near. 


Riddle's  Improved  West  Box. 

the  nest-box  is  made  of,  to  attach  a  button  (C) 
for  holding  the  box  in  position.  Nail  a  board 
extending  upward  from  the  bottom,  five  inches 
wide,  next  to  the  building.  The  board  at  the 
top  where  the  hinges  (D  D)  are  attached  is  six 
inches  wide,  and  extends  three  inches  down 
eaGh  side  of  the  box.  The  lid  is  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  the  box  is  twelve  inches  high  in 
front  and  sixteen  inches  next  to  building. 
Having  finished  the  box,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  turn  the  button  at  the  top,  and  the  box  can  be 
lifted  from  its  support  and  cleaned,  fresh  nest 
material  put  in,  and  you  can  walk  along  the 
side  of  your  building  and  gather  the  eggs  from 
the  outside,  as  these  boxes  are  attached  to  the 
building  from  the  outside." 

Helpman's  Improved  Coop. 

A  cheap  and  handy  coop  for  a  hen  and  her 
brood  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Helpman,  Home- 
wood,  Pennsylvania,  It  is  made  of  any  suitable 


As  rats  destroy  large  numbers  of 
young  chicks,  and  are  difficult  to  catch 
in  traps,  or  to  poison  them  without  at 
the  same  time  injuring  or  poisoning 
the  chicks,  the  illustration  shows 
a  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  poisoning  rate  with- 
out danger  to  the  cats,  fowls  or  chicks.  Make  a 


Gillam's  Coop  Bottom. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Gillam,  Economy,  Indiana,  thus  de- 
scribes a  chicken-coop  bottom,  the  design  of 
which  lie  sends.  He  says:  "Take  half-inch 
lumber  and  cut  it  to  fit  the  inside  of  coop,  and 
then  take  1%  by  2-inch  cleats  and  nail  on  the 
bottom,  placing  the  back  ends  three  inches 
from  the  corners,  letting  them  extend  back  an 
inch  to  let  the  c>  op  rest  on.  Let  the  front  ends 
project  out  exactly  under  the  front  corners  of 
the  platform  one  inch,  to  let  the  coop  rest  on, 
as  sliown  in  the  design.  This  is  cheap  .light  and 
convenient,  will  keep  the  chicks  off  the  cold, 
damp  ground,  and  you  can  lift  the  coop  off  so  as 
to  sweep  or  scrub  the  bottom  and  expose  it  to 
the  sun." 


box  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  one  foot 
high,  (or  use  a  soap  box  if  necessary),  and  have 
atop  to  it  that  can  be  raised  up.  At  each  end, 
about  four  inches  from  the  floor,  e>    a  hole  1% 


About  Hatching. 

N.  F.  STARR,   SIT.  VERNON.  OHIO. 

I  made  an  incubator  last  winter  (240  eeg  size)- 
from  Poultry  Keepek  plans.    Pave  hatched 


Giilani's  Coop  Bottom. 


Helpiuan's  Improved  Coop. 

material,  plastering  lath  being  preferred.  As 
seen  in  the  illustration,  the  roof  is  composed  of 
two  doors,  hung  by  hinges,  and  fastened  to- 
gether, when  raised  up,  by  a  hook  at  the  top. 
The  doors  may  be  raised  up  in  fair  weather  and 
let  down  at  night  or  when  the  weather  isdanp. 
It  has  no  floor,  and  is  easily  removed  from  one 
location  to  another.  The  cost  of  such  a  coop  is 
very  small,  a  few  laths  and  a  soap-box  being 
easily  converted  Into  such  a  contrivance.  It 
may  be  of  any  size  preferred. 


inches  in  diameter.  Never  raise 
the  top  unless  to  put  in  the  feed 
or  to  take  out  adead  rat.  Place 
some  corn  meal  in  a  pan  and 
leave  it  in  the  box.  In  the  illus- 
tration the  holes  are  shown  at  A 
A,  the  top  at  B,  and  the  pan  of 
feed  at  C.  ■ 

As  the  rat  will  feel  safe  and 
secure  from  the  cat,  and  will 
[  prefer  the  two  holes,  so  as  to  have  better 
opportunities  for  escape,  it  will  soon  find 
out  the  box,  and  will  also  soon  learn  to  eat  the 
meal.  Once  the  rat  tastes  the  meal  (or  other 
food)  and  finds  itto  be  wholesome,  or  free  from 
poison,  it  will  come  every  night  for  the  meal 
and  bring  other  rats.  Do  not  poison  them  at 
first,  but  wait  until  thev  have  feasted  for  a 
week,  when  all  their  suspicions  will  have  been 
allaved.  Then  add  poison  to  the  meal  and  you 


throe  times.  The  heat  .keeps  up  nicely,  and 
continues  to  rise  a  little,  ten  to  twelve  hours 
after  adding  hot  water.  This  is  longer  than  I 
expected  from  the  directions.  My  trouble  is 
that  about  half  the  chicks  die  after  they  are 
full  size  I  thought  it  important  to  look  for 
eggs  pipped  on  the  underside,  but  this  is,  I  be- 
lieve a  mistaken  idea,  as  when  I  first  look  for 
them  I  find  none  that  wav.  but  at  the  last  of  the 
hatch  when  the  eggs  have  been  turned,  looking 
Tor  pips.  I  find  some  in  that  condition.  In  test- 
ing I  find  the  dark  side  almost  invaribly  on  top 
of  the  egg,  as  it  lavs  m  the  tray,  sol  think  that 
if  left  alone  during  the  hatching  they  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  Tor  i.try  Keeper.  It  is  very 
practical,  and  just  what  we  need.  I  am  much 
interested  in  Miss  Willinivs'  experiments  with 
moisture,  and  hope  we  will  soon  hear  more  of 
them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A  Most  Excellent  Letter. 


YERNE  CLISBY,  GUSTAVUS,  OHIO. 

I  am  rather  young  in  the  poultry  business,  at 
have  always  been  successful.  Thinking  it  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  espec- 
ially new  beginners,  I  give  some  of  my  methods. 
I  am  engaged  in  the  broiler  business  and  think 
that  it  pays  the  best  dividend  in  the  long  run. 
This  is  especially  so  if  one  is  located  near  a 
good  market,  and  has  good  railroad  facilities. 
I  have  always  used  hens  for  Incubation,  and 
they  have  never  given  me  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Mother  nature  has  provided  that  the 
hen  shall  (or  rather  can)  incubate  her  eggs,  and 
for  the  amateur  I  think  she  will  prove  the  most 
reliable  machine.  I  never  use  hens  to  rear  my 
chicks,  but  remove  them  to  a  brooder  as  soon  as 
hatched.  These  brooders  are  of  my  own  inven- 
tion, and  hold  fifty  chieks  each,  (which  is 
enough  to  be  together),  and  I  can  care  for  the 
fifty  chicks  as  easily  as  one  brood  with  a  hen- 

A  great  many  advise  setting  on  the  ground, 
but  one  thing  I  have  noticed,  is  that  the  hens 
that  set  on  the  ground  will  most  invariably 
hatch  one  to  two  days  later  t  han  those  set  high 
and  dry.  I  have  had  lust  as  good  success  hatch- 
ing in  boxes  nailed  high  on  the  wall  of  the 
ehicken  house,  where  not  a  drop  of  moisture 
touched  the  eggs  during  the  three  weeks  of  in- 
cubation', as  I  have  by  setting  on  the  ground. 
When  building  a  nest  procure  a  deep  box,  and 
in  the  bottom  scatter  a  good  amount  of  sulphur 
and  tobacco.  Let  me  say  here,  that  tobaeco  is 
a  thing  the  poultryman  should  never  be  without. 
It  is  easily  raised,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  the 
greatest  vermin  destroyer  I  have  ever  tried. 
The  box  must  be  full  of  hay,  so  the  hen  can  get 
to  her  nest  without  jumping  down  on  the  eggs, 
or  she  will  invariably  break  a  number  of  them. 
The  neason  I  advise  a  deep  box,  is  to  prevent 
the  cold  air  from  coming  up  through  the  bottom. 
I  once  set  a  hen  in  a  shallow  box  which  was 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  hen 
worked  the  straw  out  from  under  the  eggs,  and 
as  there  were  cracks  in  the  bottom  of  the"  box, 
the  cold  air  poured  through  and  kept  the  under 
side  of  the  eggs  cold  all  the  time.  Well,  on  the 
26th  day  that  hen  hatched  five  little  puny  chicks, 
which  of  course  never  amounted  to  very  much. 
Ten  eggs  is  enough  for  a  hen  in  winter.  When 
the  hen  is  hatching  never  go  near  her.  Shut 
your  ehicken  house  door  on  the  19th  day,  'a»d 
don't  open  it  again  until  the  22d.  Some  advise 
taking  the  chicks  away  as  fast  as  they  hatch, 
but  I  think  they  are"*grandly  mistaken.  If  you 
leave  the  hen  theroughly  alone,  she  will  hardly 
ever  kill  a  chick  in  the  neft,  and  there  will  be 
no  dead  chicks  in  the  shells.  Lifting  the  hen 
off  to  remove  the  chicks,  not  only  excites,  and 
makes  her  Jam  the  eggs,  but  admits  a  draught 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  eggs,  and  this  is 
what  causes  most  of  the  dead  chicks  in  the  shell. 
When  you  go  in  on  the  22d  day  you  will  find  all 
the  fertile  eggs  hatched,  .and  but  very  few  dead 
chicks  in  the  nest.  The  little  fellows  will  be  as 
spry  as  crickets,  and  ready  to  go  to  the  brooder. 

Before  placing  the  chicks  in  the  brooders  some 
precaution  must  be  taken  against  lice.  The 
lard  and  carbolic  acid  mixture  is  the  best  thing 
I  have  ever  tried.  It  is  composed  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  iard  and  four  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 
Bub  a  little  under  the  wings,  and  lice  will  not 
bother.  For  the  first  week  oatmeal  is  the  best 
foed.  After  th,at  I  feed  a  cake  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  the  following:  Wheat  bran,  corn 
meal,  ground  oats  and  middlings,  (the  ground 
oats  must  be  sifted),  wet  up  with  water  (milk  is 
better  if  you  have  it),  and  baked  quite  dry. 
This  is  an  excellent  food  for  chicks  until  they 
are  pretty  well  feathered,  when  I  feed  cracked 
corn.  My  brooders  are  kept  in  a  room  with  a 
ground  floor,  and  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are 
strong  enough  I  let  them  out  to  run  about  on 
the  ground.  Every  day  I  cut  a  sod  of  grass 
and  put  in  the  brooder.  This  they  relish 
greatly,  and  it  is  very  beneficial.  When  the 
chicks  are  three  or  four  weeks  old  (according 
to  the  condition  of  the  weather)  I  move  the 
brooders  out  doors,  where  the  chicks  can  get 
more  sunlight.  '  Each  brooder  is  enclosed  in  a 
yard  7x14  feet,  composed  of  a  frame,  covered 
with  poultry  netting.  This  yard  is  moved  when 
the  grass  is  picked  off.  When  the  birds  weigh 
one  pound  they  are  transferred  to  a  yard  three 
rods  square,  and  kept  there  until  sold. 

I  have  tried  nearly  all  of  the  breeds  but  like 
the  "Brahmas"  best.  They  are  fine  winter  lay- 
ers and  produce  strong,  fast-growing  broilers. 
After  reading  such  favorable  accounts  of  the 
Indian  Games  I  have  purchased  eggs  of  the 
noted  "Agitator"  strain,  and  now  have  a  fine 
flock  of  young  birds.  I  think  they  will  prove 
all  that  is  said  of  them,  as  they  are  the  fastest 
growing  chicks  I  ever  saw.  I  will  givte  them  a 
fair  trial  next  season,  raise  them  exclusively, 
if  I  have  enough  stock . 


Crockery  for  Grit. 


It.  B.  HUSSEY,  NANTUCKET,  MAW. 

1  swear  (not  profanely)  by  8he  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  is  my  refuge  in  all  oases  of  dilema 
in  chicken  and  fowl  raising.  I  like  its  free  and 
apparently  unbiased  editorial  expression.  I 
like  the  freedom  given  to  correspondents.  In 
this  latter  respect  lies  more  particularly  to  its 
worth  to  the  ameteur,  for  it  develops  ex  perienc 
of  every  conceivable  nature  in  connection  with 
poultry  raising,  among  ameteurs  as  well  as  ex- 
perts, and  draws  forth  from  the  latter  class 
many  suggestions  of  great  value.  I  read  it  from 
"stem  to  stern,"  make  comparisons  of  my  own 
experience  with  that  of  others,  adopt  for  trial 
such  methods  as  I  there  learn  that  appear  fa- 
v  Table  for  my  interests,  and  am  often  enabled 
to  give  some  friend  valuable  information 
learned  from  its  columns. 

The  "grit"  question  has  been  one  that  I 
watched  very  closely,  and  my  experiments 
with  the  broken  crockery  idea  you  have  so 
strongly  and  persistently  advocated,  leaves  me 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  your  theory. 
That  hint  is  alone  very  valuable.  I  was  amused 
recently  by  two  friends  who  came  to  me.  One 
asked  if  I  fed  oyster  shells  for  grit.  I  replied 
negatively,  telling  him  I  had  no  use  for  it,  pre- 
ferring broken  crockery  and  glass.  Horror 
swept  over  his  features,  and  then  he  laughs 
outright,  and  charged  me  with  joking.  I  in- 
vited him  up  to  my  yard,  and  threw  some 
crushed  crockery  out,  and  he  was  thunder- 
struck to  see  the  fowls  gather  it  up.  Another 
friend  dropped  in  one  day  in  February,  wheal 
was  lust  crushing  some  crockery  very  fine  for 
chicks,  and  saw  with  some  surprise  the  little 
ones  gather  It  up  with  avidity.  It  was  a  new 
development  to  him,  although  he  has  reared 
poultry  many  years,  and  he  went  and  did  like- 
wise. I  have  already  converted  five  poultry 
raisers  to  the  crockery  faith. 

I  am  now  master  of  the  crockery  art ;  but 
there  are  millions  of  details  about  this  chicken 
business  that  .it  would  please  me  if  I  could 
know  them.  I  have  been  a  quiet  observer 
among  the  amateurs  here,  noting  little  points  of 
management  carefully,  until  now  I  have  come 
to  a  point  that  it  would  please  me  if  you  would 
throw  light  upon.  T  had  a  pen  of  Plymouth 
Bocks  last  December,  some  of  which  were 
hatched  out  the  previous  February.  They  had 
laid  some  in  November,  but  ceased,  and  it  was 
not  until  February  that  they  again  commenced. 
They  were  fed  warm  clover  feed  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  covered  run  had  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  wheat  to  scratoh  out  of  a  six-inch 
thick  floor  of  litter,  with  a  fair  feed  of  wheat  at 
night.  They  were  healthy  and  happy,  but.  no 
eggs  until  February.  They  worked  that  litter 
heap  (and  it  was  frequently  renewed)  like  hay 
tedders,  but  no  eggs.  They  appeared  from  ex- 
amination in  just  the  right  form,— not  too  fat, 
'but  just  as  near  the  proper  condition  as  I  was 
able  to  judge.  They  began  to  lay  in  February, 
and  up  to  this  date  (May  18th)  have  continued, 
but  one  of  the  ten  hens  showing  anv  sign  of 
bloodiness.  This  will  help  to  establish  your 
theory  of  f at  necessary  for  broodiness,  but"how 
do  you  account  for  the  lack  of  ovulation  during 
December  and  January?  A  near  neighbor  had 
a  pen  of  fowls — a  cross  of  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  on 
Plymouth  Bock  hens— which  commenced  to 
lay  in  the  early  fall  and  kept  it  up  all  winter 
long,  and  very  few  of  them  have  yet  wanted 
to  set.  Perhaps  he  has  avoided  fat,  .and  here 
again  is  a  fact  in  support  of-  your  fat  theory. 

During  January  a  friend  had  two  broods  of 
chickens  come  out,  and  when  about  three 
weeks  old  they  began  to  falter  and  die  off.  He 
asked  my  idea  of  the  cause.  I  said  it  appeared 
to  me  too  damp  in  his  house,  the  front  of  which 
was  all  glass,  making  it  very  warm  by  day  and 
cold  at  night,  causing  the  windows  to  "steam." 
I  suggested  putting  them  out  in  coops,  but  he 
was  afraid  they  would  freeze.  Finally  half  of 
each  flock  had  died  off,  and  I  suggested  that  he 
allow  rne  to  take  one  brood  and  place  it  out  of 
doors',  and  he  handle  the  others.  Beluctantly 
he  consented.  There  were  five  chicks  in  each 
lot,  some  of  which  were  drooping.  Within  a 
week  his  five  had  gone  to  join  the  silent  majori- 
ty, but  three  of  those  put  outside  are  fine  look- 
ing chicks  to-day,  and  their  leg  weakness  soon 
disappeared. 

[There  are  so  many  reasons  why  hens  do  hot 
lay  in  winter  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  pos- 
itively. Lack  of  exercise,  lack  of  warmth, 
over-feeding,  slow  development  of  pullets,  too 
close  confinement,  etc.,  are  all  factors  that  en- 
ter into  the  drawbacks.— Ed.] 


A  Remedy  for  Hawks. 


c.  burkart,  lutheryille,  ark. 

About  nine-tenths  of  all  the  articles  contribu- 
ted to  the  Poultry:Keeper  by  its  subscrib- 
ers begin  with  an  eulogium  upon  the  editor,  or 
an  encomium!  upon  the  Poultry  Keeper  , 
that  I  have  become  perfectly  disgusted  with 
this  drift  of  your  paper.  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised at  the  editor  for  not  gagging  this  partic- 


ular species  of  contributers,  because  they 
think  the  Poultry  Keeper,  the  best  and 
cheapest  paper  in  existence,  is  no  reason  why 
anybody  else  should  think  so.  If  I  were  not, 
from  other  reasons,  convinced  that  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  is  a  valuable  paper  for  all  those 
engaged  in  the  management  of  poultry,  no 
amount  of  praise  could  persuade  me  to  think 
otherwise.  I  have  not  the  least  particle  of 
doubt,  that  the  great  majority  of  your  readers 
will  coincide  with  me  in  the  point  at  issue.  I 
have  read  and  successfully  applied  many  rem- 
edies recommended  by  you  for  the  ills  to  which 
hen  flesh  is  heir  to.  If  vou  could  therefore  be 
persuaded  to  apply  my  remedy  upon  the  above 
named  class  of  writers,  which  is  more  obnox- 
ious to  me,  for  one,  than  all  the  pests  which 
have  ever  infested  my  fowls,  you  would  confer 
a  lasting  favor  upon  me.  So  Mr.  Editor,  gag 
them,  turn  up  the  wick  and  make  it  so  hot  for 
them  that  they  will  never  "pip  the  shell".  I 
have  another  remedy,  whose  use  I  would  ad- 
vise, but  this  is  directed  towards  the  extermin- 
ation of  hawks,  it  being  so  simple  and  effect- 
ual, I  have  often  been  surprised  at  not  seeing 
it  mentioned  in  your  columns.  We,  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  would  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  raise  young  chicks  to  maturity  without 
it.  It  is  in  use  here  generally,  and  also  in  Ala., 
where  I  formerly  resided,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  inflicting  any  injury  to  anybody  or 
anything  but  the  hawks.  I  have  fed  it  to  the 
chicks  and  they  appeared  to  thrive  as  well  with 
as  without  it.  I  have  eaten  those  same  chickens 
and  am  feeling  as  well  to  day  as  ever.  The 
remedy  consists  in  feeding  small  quantities  of 
Nux  Vomica  (I  usually  give  about  a  quarter  of 
a  teaspoonful ,  in  scalded  corn  meal,  once  a 
day,  or  every  alternate  day,  to  twenty  or  thirty 
chicks)  which  can  be  had  in  almost  any  drug 
store.  The  hawk  that  happens  to  eat  one  of 
those  ehicks  will  never  return  for  more.  The 
philosophy  of  the  remedy  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
that  strychnine  fed  to  fowls  (hens  only,  roosters 
of  course  included)  in  moderate  quantities  will 
not  injure  them,  and  them  alone  of  all  animal 
kingdom.  From  Nux  Vomica  Strychnine-  is 
gained, hence,  of  course  I  would  not  advise  feed- 
ing the  drug  one  day  and  eating  the  chick  the 
next,  as  in  this  case  it  may  have  the  same  effect 
as  upon  the  hawk.  Since  hawks  only  visit  the 
flocks  when  chicks  are  so  small,  and  are  too 
young  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  this  remedy  should  not  be  universally 
administered.  Do  you  or  any  of  your  readers? 
Since  milk  contains  86  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
can  therefore  not  supply  the  place  of  meat,  how 
would  curds  bear  comparison?  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  it  when  fed  freely?  v' 

[Our  correspondent  should  not  be  too  severe 
on  those  who  express  their  appreciation  of  a 
"good  thing,"  especially  of  a  paper  which  they 
admiise.— Ed.]  \,  ^ 

Poultry  In  Missouri.  •: 

JOhn  E.  RUNDELL,  LAMAR,  MO. 

Thinking  you  might  want  to  hear  from  the 
poultry  cranks  of  southwest  Missouri,  I  write 
you.  we  have  some  1891  hatches  that  will 
weigh  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  and  ojre- 
half  lbs.  each,  the  four  and  one-half  being  Feb- 
ruary hatch,  all  poultry  is  doing  nicely.  I  do 
not  know  of  but  one  or  two  flocks  that  have  any 
disease  in  this  section,  and  1  think  lice  the  main 
cause.  There  is  being  shipped  out  of  this 
county  an  average  of  two  ear  loads,  of  600  doz. 
fowls  per  month.  Our  county  will  average  more 
during  the  whole  year.  The  market  price  here 
is  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  dozen,  for  market  fowls, 
which  brings  into  the  county  about  $2,000  per, 
month  beside  we  ship  from  the  county  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dozen  eggs,  and 
over $1,500  infancy  poultry  and  eggs  annually. 
Our  farmers  here  aro  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  mongrels  weighing  three 
to  four  pounds  and  thoroughbred  poultry  weigh- 
ing seven  to  nine  pounds.  Last  year  when  good 
marketable  hens  and  pullets  were  bringing  $1.75 
and  $2  00  and  cockerels  $1.20  to  $1.30, 1  sold  my 
culls  as  follows:  cockerels,  weight,  eight  and 
one-half  pounds,  three  cents  per  pound,  or 
twenty-five  cents  each,  or  about  $3  per  dozen. 
Hens,  average  weight  seven  and  one-quarter 
pounds,  five  cents  per  pound,  or  thirty-five  and 
one-half  cents  each,  or  $4.38  per  dozen.  Pullets, 
average  weight,  six  pounds  each,  five  cents  per 
pound,  or  thirty  cents  each,  or  $3.60  per  dozen, 
making  a  profit  of  $1.76  to  $2.38  per  dozen  over 
the  mongrels,  thus  showing  the  importance  to 
the  farmer  of  grading  his  poultry.  Southwest! 
Missouri  is  well  adapted  to  poultry  raising  and 
is  famous  for  the  production  of  choice  poultry. 
Last  year  our  poultry  sold  in  the  western  and 
southern  markets  for  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
thau  either  southern  or  western  bred  poultry. 
Many  of  our  farmers  last  year  sold  all  their 
scrub  stock  and  bought  good  stock,  and  I  have 
talked  to  nearlv  all  who  did  so,  and  haYe  not 
found  one  who  is  not;  well  satisfied  with  the 
change.  We  have  one  man  here  who  runs  six 
incubators,  and  sells  chickens  at  forty-five  cents 
per  dozen,  and  finds  it  quite  profitable.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  way  to  do.  The  incubator 
business  will  pay,  as  a  rsan  will  certainly  be- 
come more  proficient  in  incubating  where  he 
devotes  his  attention  to  that  particular  branch. 
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Larger  Incubators. 


S.  J.  BI3HOP,  CHESHIRE,  CT. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  was 
an  article  on  incubation  in  Egypt,  audi  have 
often  wondered  if  the  idea  therein  suggested 
will  take  a  practical  form  to  stimulate  Ameri- 
can genius,  to  perfect  a  larger  and  perfect  plan 
than  the  complex,  expensive  experimental  in- 
cubators of  the  present  offer  to  the  public ;  all 
things  considered,  no  doubt  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator  has  been  tried  more  exten- 
sively than  anv  other,  and  it  offers  numberless 
advantages,  such  as,  cheapness  in  construction, 
and  subsequent  operations,  absolute  safety 
from  fire,  also  avoiding  danger  from  variation 
of  lamps  when  left  for  several  hours,  by  day  or 
night.  While  this  and  the  numerous  machines 
in  the  market  will  serve,  (as  will  a  hen,)  to 
hatch  a  few  chickens,  should  a  person  wish  to 
engage  in  the  business  to  any  extent,  the  cost 
ana  trouble  of  running  numerous  incubators 
seem  to  call  for  something  better.  As  a  thous- 
and dollars  is  mentioned  to  be  the  probable 
cost  of  this  Egyptian  building,  I  have  been 
thinking  if  some  smaller  modified  form  could 
not  be  hit  upon.  What  is  required,  is  cheap- 
ness, capacity  and  evenness  of  temperature? 
In  most  instances  one  holding  from  one  to  ten 
thousand  eggs,  would  suffice,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  dollars  would  go  far  to  purchase  the  ma- 
terial of  the  one  1  have  in  mind.  Construct  a 
building,  say  twelve  feet  square,  of  rough, 
matched  boards,  and  cover  roof  and  ends  with 
tar  paper  .  Inside  build  a  room,  perhaps  six 
feet  in  size.  This  would  give  three  feet  for  saw- 
dust packing  on  all  sides  and  top.  A  thickness 
of  three  feet  ought  to  retain  the^heat  when  eight 
inches  protects  the  smaller  kinds.  A  narrow 
passage  would  be  needed  to  enter.  That  should 
have  three  doors  to  close  perfectly  tight,  while 
a  double  window,  eight  by  ten  inches,  up 
through  the '.roof,  would  serve  to  light  the 
chamber.  Inside  arrange  shelves  on  two  sides, 
a  foot  or  more  apart  for  the  eggs.  Heat  with 
lamps.  These  might  stand  on  the  ground,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  while  above  them  place 
a  sheet  Iron  cylinder  or  tank,  two  or  three  feet 
square,  and  six  inches  thick.  This  would  serve 
as  a  heater,  provide  an  odor  pipe  at  the  top  to 
carry  off  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  lamps. 
When  once  the  whole  thing  was  at  the  proper 
heat,  then  four,  six,  or  eight  lamps  could  be  run 
as  may  be  required.  A  three  foot  wall  will  cer- 
tainly retain  double  the  heat  of  anything  now  in 
use.  The  numerous  advantages  of  such  an  in- 
cubator will  be  at  once  apparent.  Its  capabil- 
ities, danger  from  drafts,  as  well  as  ease  in 
caring  for  eggs,  chicks,  etc.,  is  apparent.  Who 
has  the  time  and  inclination  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  these  ancient  Egyptians,  then  give 
us  through  the  Poultry  Keeper  the  result. 


Wet  and  Dry  Hatches. 


TV.  H.  KNEPP,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 

I  have  never  had  my  say  so  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  yet,  but  would  like  to  have  It  now,  (if 
you  please.)  I  started  in  the  poultry  business 
last  summer,  and  last  winter  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  large  lot  of  eggs  and  that  is  all,  this 
spring  I  set  200  eggs  under  hens  and  got  sixty- 
three  chicks— mighty  poor,  was  it  not  ?  Now, 
I  washed  some  eggs,  and  dampened  some,  and 
some  I  hatched  dry,  still  I  had  poor  hatches. 
The  last  setting  came  out  the  9th  of  June.  A 
Minorca  had  thirteen  eggs,  and  now  has  thir- 
teen fine  chicks,  hatched  three  feet  off  the 
ground,  on  a  dry  floor.  Now  where  is  the  mois- 
ture theory,  I  set  nine  Pekin  Duck  eggs,  in  the 
same  place,  and  got  eight  ducks.  I  set  a  duck 
on  damp  ground  with  eight  eggs,  and  got  eight 
ducks.  I  am  proud  of  the  last  three  hatches, 
and  if  possible  I  want  to  raise  those  thirteen 
chicks,  (its  a  bonanza  hatch).  Now  about  the 
ducks,  two  died  and  I  cut  the  heads  off  of  three 
others,  as  healthy  ducks  as  ever  lived,  because 
well  their  legs  stuck  straight  back,  and  the  feet 
were  bottom  side  up,  and  they  could  not  walk. 
For  fear  I  might  tire  you  I  will  stop  and  if  this 
don't  find  the  waste  basket  I  may  call  again. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time  for  me. 


Making  Florida  Hens  Lay. 


M.    CHESEBRO,    MANDARIN,  FLA. 

None  of  your  plans  for  poultry  houses  will 
answer  for  this  climate  I  think.  I  have  poultry 
houses  set  up  two  feet  from  the  ground,  on  large 
blocks  of  wood,  just  like  our  dwelling  house. 
Then  matched  flooring,  to  catch  the  manure, 
with  a  little  dry  earth  to  keep  it  from  adhering 
to  the  floor.  The  walls  are  quite  tight  for  the 
first  five  feet,  then  boards  are  nailed  on  hori- 
zontally, like  window  blinds,  a  good  roof  com- 
pletes the  house.  The  main  study  with  fowls, 
as  with  other  bipeds  here,  for  more  than  half 
the  year,  is  to  keep  cool.  They  keep  cool  in  the 
day  time,  by  staying  in  the  shade  of  the  orange 
trees,  pomagranate,  or  fig  bushes.  I  never 
build  coops  to  confine  hens  with  small  chickens, 
but  have  small  yards,  where  I  ean  feed  them 
often,  unmolested  by  the  other  fowls.  I  think  I 


can  get  more  eggs,  and  better  prices  for  them 
here,  than  at  the  North,  but  one  has  to  fight 
insects  more,  and  perhaps  be  more  careful  not 
to  crowd  them  into  small  runs.  I  feed  wheat 
more  than  anything  else,  and  don't  consider 
corn  as  good  for  fowls  except  for  a  little  while 
in  Decenjber  and  January.  Lean  meat  and 
fresh  bones,  ground  fine,  are  doubtless  very 
good  but  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  (so-called) 
beef  or  pork  scraps.  What  my  fowls  will  not 
eat  alone,  with  a  good  relish,  must  be  unsuitable 
to  form  part  of  any  mixture.  Beef  scraps  are 
doubtless  good  for  feed  in  very  cold  weather, 
though  I  see  in  your  valued  paper  that  clover 
is  highly  commended ;  Is  not  cabbage  or  col- 
lards  as  good?  In  summer  I  have  plenty  of 
Bermuda  grapes  for  them  to  eat,  but  clover  dies 
down  in  our  hot  summers,  and  does  not  make 
much  growth  until  April  or  May.  1  am  very 
much  indebted  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  in- 
sisting on  "making  the  hens  scratbh."  Since  I 
have  covered  a  pare  of  the  orange  grove  with 
leaves,  and  throw  wheat  among  them,  making 
my  fowls  scratch,  I  think  they  do  better,  though 
doing  well  before. 

[Nearly  all  kinds  of  grass,  also  cabbage,  serves 
well. -Ed.] 


Cured  the  Roup  Easily.— 1,000  Hens. 

MRS.  S.  W.  MCCUEN,  "WATSON VILLE,  CAL. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
spongia.  I  have  not  had  roup  among  my  fowls 
since  it  was  first  mentioned  in  your  paper,  but 
one  of  my  neighbors  came  tome  a  few  weeks 
ago,  asking  what  to  do  for  her  chickens.  She 
had  lost  28  fine  hens  with  roup,  and  a  large 
number  were  sick.  Some  of  them  were  past 
help,  and  would  surely  die.  I  remembered 
spongia,  and  told  her  to  try  it.  I  had  no  ex- 
perience with  it,  but  knew  it  would  not  harm 
them,  even  if  it  failed  to  cure.  Well,  she  caught 
the  worst  of  them,  penned  them  up,  and  gave 
each  hen  two  pellets,  and  used  two  twenty-five 
cent  bottles  on  the  rest  of  her  flock,  and  she 
did  not  lose  a  single  one.  In  fact  it  cured  the 
sickest  hen.  This  neighbor,  in  turn,  recom- 
mended it  to  another  friend  who  had  it  in  a  flock 
of  about  100  hens,  and  had  the  same  good  result. 

Please  tell  me  what  is  best  for  chickens 
young  and  old,  sweet  milk,  sour  milk,  or  curd. 
I  can  have  either,  but  would  like  to  know  which 
is  best.  [Sweet  milk.] 

The  poultry  outlook  for  California  is  good  this 
season,  poultry  and  eggs  having  brought  a  good 
price  all  the  spring.  Little  chicks  have  been 
unusually  healthy  having  been  raised  with  less 
trouble  and  loss  than  usual.  I  think  the 
Poultry  Keeper  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
everyone  that  makes  a  business  at  raising 
fowls  of  every  kind.  Santa  Cruz  county  raises 
a  great  many  chickens.  Within  a  radius  ;of 
three  miles  around  me  I  know  of  no  one  that 
has  less  than  100  hens,  and  at  least  ten  persons 
that  have  from  250  all  the  way  to  1,000,  and  they 
all  do  well.  I  have  mentioned  your  paper  re- 
peatedly, and  will  send  a  few  names  again. 


Success  With  Incubators  andBrooders. 


LEVI  L.  THOMAS,  ALGONQUIN,  ILL. 

I  see  that  there  is  a  good  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers giving  their  experience  with  incubators, 
so  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  little  of  mine. 
I  have  been  running  an  Incubator,  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  pattern,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  for  the  past  four  years.  Have  not  been 
trying  to  make  any  great  amount  of  money  out 
of  the  business,  but  have  been  learning  how  to 
run  a  wooden  hen,  as  I  call  it.  I  made  me  a 
new  incubator  this  spring,  with  a  capacity  of 
280  eggs,  and  it  is  on  something  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  pattern,  all.  only  the  packing.  The 
trouble  I  find  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incu- 
bator, is  it  is  too  heavy  and  large  to  handle, 
and  so  I  used  heavy  hair  felt  for  packing,  and 
it  works  fine,  and  the  incubator  is  much  lighter 
to  handle.  I  have  also  made  me  two  brooders, 
and  they  are  excellent.  lean  run  them  at  the 
present  writing,  for  100  hours,  on  a  pint  of  oil, 
and  keep  100  chicks  nice  and  warm.  I  see  that 
some  of  your  subscribers  have  trouble  with  leg 
weakness,  and  some  bowel  complaint.  Now, 
my  experience  with  brooder  raised  chicks,  is  to 
keep  them  warm  to  avoid  bowel  trouble,  and 
give  plenty  of  chaff  to  scratch  in,  and  keep 
them  at  work,  to  avoid  leg  weakness.  I  keep 
my  brooder  at  about  104  the  first  ten  days,  and 
after  that  1  let  it  go  down  to  about  100.  Now,  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  run  my  incubajor.  I  get  the 
temperature  up  to  108  or  110,  then  put  in  the 
eggs,  and  leave  them  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  I  take  the  eggs  out,  and  turn  them,  and 
place  them  back  for  twenty-four  hours  more.  I 
never  turn  them  but  once  a  day,  and  not  after 
the  fifteenth  day.  Some  hatches  I  have  used 
moisture  and  some  no  moisture,  and  |J1  never 
have  failed  in  time  yet  to  get  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  per  cent.,  when  I  had  good  eggs. 
The  first  ten  days  I  run  my  temperaturel  at 
about  102  and  after  that  at  104  until  Iseejthe 
eggs  begin  to  pip,  and  then  I  let  it  go  down 
about  one  degree.  Open  egg  drawer  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  commence  to  hatch  land 
take  out  the  shells,  and  then  shut,  and  leave  it 
so  until  hatch  is  completed. 


Excellent  Success. 


MRS.  LILLIE  R.  BAKER,  FVrnDEAM,  7,  -i  . 

One  year  ago  we  moved  to  Forriham.  and 
being  "city  folks,"  and  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  care  of  poultro  thought  we  would  be- 
gin it  light,  so  we  bought  twelve  Ivens,  just 
to  amuse  ourselves.  Our  sister  had  long  since 
been  a  subscriber  and  admirer  of  your'valuabie 
paper,  and  gave  us  several  back  numbers, 
which  we  found  quite  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. We  then  concluded  to  subscribe  for  the 
paper,  and  find  we  can  not  do  without  it,  and 
sincerely  wish  it  came  weekly  instead  of 
monthly.  I  am  going  to  inform  you  of  our  suc- 
cess with  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator, 
which  my  husband  made.  My  first  trial  con- 
sisted of  fifty  eggs,  from  which  we  got  thirty-one 
good,  lively  chicks,  nearly  all  the  balance  hav- 
ing perfectly  formed  dead  chicks  in  the  shell.  I 
lost  three  chicks  the  first  week,  the  rats  killed 
five,  and  the  rest  are  as  healthy  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly be.  My  second  hatch  was  not  so  good,  as 
we  used  mostly  pullets'  eggs— which  I  was  not 
aware  of  at  the  time — and  from  seventy-two 
eggs  I  got  fifty-four  chicks,  thirteen  of  which 
have  died.  We  now  have  our  third  hatch  of 
seventy-five  eggs,  and  will  report  later.  My 
husband  made  a  brooder  after  the  "Dakin,1' 
making  it  larger,  with  two  tanks  instead  of  one. 
1  follow  your  directions  to  the  letter,  both  in 
operating  the  incubator  and  in  the  care  of  the 
chicks.  We  use  a  sand  drawer,  which  we  mois- 
ten from  the  first  day.  The  last  week  we  put  in 
two  sponges.  We  keep  the  incubator  in  the 
kitchen,  cool  the  eggs  every  morning,  turn 
twice  a  day,  place  the  egg  drawer  on  top  of 
Incubator,  leave  it  fifteen  minutes,  but  have  all 
doors  and  windows  closed,  and  the  temperature 
as  near  90°  as  possible.  I  read  your  paper 
thoroughly,  and  would  not  know  what  to  do 
without  it. 


Wooden  Tank  for  an  Incubator. 


E.  B.  FRENCH,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  a  home  made  incubator  ever 
since  the  Poultry  Keeper  published  the  first 
specifications  for  building  the  same.  Have 
built  a  number  and  run  them  with  success.  I 
do  the  entile  work  myself,  including  tank.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago,  before  your  western  cor- 
respondent mentioned  the  idea— I  built  a  ma- 
chine containing  a  wooden  tank,  with  a  zinc 
bottom.  At  first  it  did  not  operate  well,  as  the 
faucet  was  not  set  low  enough.  After  correct- 
ing this  I  found  no  trouble,  and  recently,  after 
two  hatchings  of  hen  eggs,  I  have  hatched  in 
this  incubator  a  high  percentage  of  as  fine  Pe- 
kin ducklings  as  one  could  wish,  large,  lively, 
and  hungry.  The  tank  is  of  heavy  plank— white 
pine— top  and  sides,  the  bottom  nailed  on  with 
wire  nails  in  double  rows,  there  being  a  strip  of 
shaker  flannel,  saturated  with  paint  first  laid 
on,  to  make  it  absolutely  water  tight,  then  the 
edge  is  hammered  down,  making  a  flange 
turned  over,  to  make  the  work  doubly  secure 
against  leakage.  Before  nailing  or  screwing 
down  the  top,  I  saturated  the  inside  with  crude 
petroleum,  and  afterward,  when  thoroughly 
dried,  gave  the  wood  two  coats  of  very  thin  oil 
paint,  i.  e.,  oil  with  a  small  amount  of  lead,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  dryer  added.  Great  care 
should  be  observed  in  making  a  Poultry  Keep- 
er incubator  to  set  the  faucet  pipe  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  It  should  be  soldered  to  the 
bottom,  running  the  piping  quite  well  in,  to  give 
greater  security,  and  in  a  wooden  tank  the  pipe 
should  be  well  caulked.  I  believe  the  failure  to 
take  this  precaution  is  the  "mysterious"  reason 
why  so  many  are  bothered,  and  fail  of  success 
at  the  start.  Of  course  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
is  the  best  of  all  machines,  but  as  a  home  made 
incubator  it  is  the  safest  cheapest  and  best.  I 
got  my  idea  of  a  wooden  tank  for  an  incubator 
from  a  boiler  with  wooden  sides  that  I  had  used 
for  several  years.  If  desired  I  will  describe  it. 
It  is  easily  and  cheaply  made,  and  is  a  handy 
article  arid  a  godsend  to  persons  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  points  win. re  such  things  cannot  be 
readily  procured. 


Kerosene  Cured  Them.— J.  W.  Leas,  Lati- 
more,  Pa.— I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper 
since  January,  and  am  sure  that  it  is  the  best 
and  most  practical  poultry  paper  published.  I 
am  breeding  the  Indian  Game,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Leghorn,  and  have  met  with  good  success, 
which  is  mostly  due  to  the  good  instru*lons 
given  in  the  Keeper.  I  see  a  great  deal  »oken 
against  soft  feed  for  young  chicks.  Now,  I 
give  my  chicks  bran  mixed  with  buttermilk, 
every  morning,  and  cracked  corn,  wheat  and 
oats,  during  ihe  day,  and  my  chicks  are  doing 
splendidly.  There  seems  to  be  a  new  disease 
among  the  young  chicks  in  this  locality.  A  mu- 
cous forms  in  their  throats,  and  in  a  day  or  so 
they  take  diarrhoea  and  die  very  suddenly. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  have  lost  large  flocks  in  a 
few  days.  When  mine  took  it  I  looked  over  my 
Keepers  and  saw  kerosene  oil  recommended. 
I  tried  it,  gave  them  about  six  drops  every  other 
dav,  and  have  only  lost  three  out  of  thirty  that 
had  it. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Give  the  How  to  do  it.— Royal  Oak  Farm, 
-Royal  Oak,  Mich.— Shut  off  the  long-winded 
fellows,  and  those  that  are  going  to  do,  and  set 
aside  a  space  for  those  that  have  made  money 
at  the  poultry  business.  Let  them  tell  us  how 
it  is  done.  That's  the  rub. 

Scabby  Legs.— Marian  Mosiere,  Maple  Valley 
-N.  Y. — For  scabby  legs  on  fowls  melt  a  little 
Jard,  and  stir  sulphur  in  until  it  is  thick.  I  an- 
rnoint  the  feet  and  legs  as  high  as  the  knee  with 
-kerosene,  wipe  it  off,  and  then  apply  the  mix- 
ture of  lard  and  sulphur.  One  application  cured 
toy  hens. 

Red  Mites.— Mrs.  Belle  Gabriel,  (no  P.O.- 
I  will  just  say  that  if  anyone  wishes  to  get  rid 
-of  the  little  red  mites,  or  hen  lice,  just  scald 
their  hen  houses  with  strong  brine,  made  of 
salt,  especially  the  floors.  Four  or  Ave  times 
will  do  the  work,  but  it  took  me  four  weeks 
hard  experimenting  to  find  it  out. 

Cutting  Grass  for  Hens.— J.  A.  Washing- 
Jon,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— I  ordered  a  Webster 
clover  cutter  and  a  Mann  bone  mill.  The  clover 
cutter  has  been  tested  on  grass  soaked  in  a 
Tain,  as  I  had  no  hay,  and  the  cutter  cut  it  very 
well  and  much  better  than  I  had  expected.  I 
.think  I  will  have  no  difficulty  with  hay,  clover, 
or  grass  with  the  dew  off. 

Most  Practical.— R.  Freeman,  Alhambra, 
Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif.— I  have  taken  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  two  years  now,  and  must  say 
that  I  think  it  the  most  practical  poultry  paper 
I  ever  read.  I  buy  it  in  Los  Angeles,  at  the 
book  store,  but  will  send  you  my  subscription 
soon.  I  think  lots  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  can't  do  without  it. 

Hatched  Seventy-five  per  cent.— T.  W. 
Williams,  Granite,  Montana.— For  the  benefit 
of  Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  I  would  say  that  the 
Prairie  State  Incubator  ordered  through  her 
lias  been  received,  and  after  using  the  machine 
or  two  days  I  put  the  eggs  In,  and  hatched  out 
seventy-live  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs.  How  is 

Jhat  for  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  one  that 

.never  saw  a  machine  before. 

From  California.— Mary  M.  Atkinson,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.— Here  we  are,  in  California, 
getting  experience,  and  find  that  after  May  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  raise  chickens,  even  with  your 
.yaluable  advice.  The  days  are  hot  from  10:00 
. a.  in.  till  4:00p  .  m .,  and  the  nights  are  cool, 
"and  no  matter  how  well  they  are  housed  at 
night  they  get  more  or  less  chilled,  conse- 
quently we  are  troubled  with  roup.  I  am  now 
trying  Spongia  with  young  turkeys  with  suc- 
cess, and  hope  that  by  another  year  to  make  a 
success  of  the  business, 

Laying  by  a  Little  Pullet.— Capt.  Phillips, 

..Chicago,  111  — I  have  a  bunch  of  fifty  chicks,  a 
cross  of  White  Leghorn  and  Light  Brahma, 

'and  then  crossed  with  Wyandotte.  They  are 
three  and  one-half  months  old.  One  of  the  lit- 
tle roosters  has  a  large  double  comb  and  wat- 
tles. He  has  a  peculiar  liking  for  one  of  the 

.pullets.  The  pullet  has  stolen  a  nest  in  one  of 
a  lot  of  old  brooders,  and  has  layed  four  eggs 
about  as  large  as  pigeon  eggs.  Is  not  she  a 
curiosity  for  a  pullet  only  three  and  one-half 

'months  old. 

An  Excellent  Ointment.— Fred  Oregorias, 
.Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.— I  have  been  a  reader  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  over  one  year,  and 
would  not  do  without  it.  Each  number  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  yearly  subscription.  I  pur- 
chased a  hen  last  spring  of  a  breeder  not  notic- 
ing that  she  had  a  red  lump  on  her  head  until 
I  got  home.  The  lump  .kept  getting  larger,  and 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Looking  over  the 
columns  in  the  Keeper  and  found  in  May  num- 
ber, page  twenty-seven,  a  remedy,  one  part 
spirits  turpentine  and  two  parts  sweet  oil, 
mixed,  I  anointed  it  every  night,for  five  weeks 
and  the  lump  is  all  gone.  The  hen  has  com- 
.menced  laying  again.r^Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Keeper  I  might  have  lost  the  hen. 

Good  Laying.— W.  F.  Langdon,  Port  Hope, 
Canada.  I  wish  to  give  the  results  with  White 
Wyandottes.  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best 
winter  laying  fowl  there  is.  I  have  this  winter 
kept  Leghorns.  M-inorcas  and  Red  Caps  (one 
pen  of  each)  and  my  Wyandottes  have  laid  all 
winter  steadily.averaging'  seventy-two  eggs  per 
=hen  since  November.  The  Red  caps  came  next 


with  the  Minorcas  and  Leghorns  struggling  to 
bring  up  the  rear.  I  believe  the  Wyandottes  to 
be  the  ideal  bird.  Their  plump  bodies,  neat 
rose  combs,  and  close  feathering,  make  them 
capable  of  standing  our  Canadian  winter  better 
than  most  of  our  thoroughbreds. 

Heavy  Ducks.— D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay, 
N.  Y.  Noticing  on  page  fifty-five  of  Poultry 
Keeper,  "Heavy  Ducklings,  T  thought  I  would 
tell  you  how  mine  are.  I  am  killing  every  week, 
and  they  weigh  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds  per 
pair,  dressed  weight,  at  ten  weeks.  That  is  the 
average  weight  in  lots  of  about  100,  after  select- 
ing about  one-fourth  of  them,  the  very  best,  as 
breeders.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
pairs  weighing  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  alive, 
at  ten  weeks.  Am  now  selling  at  sixteen  cents 
per  pound  net,  although  they  cost  more  to  grow 
this  season  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  grain.  I  am  now  paying  $20.00  per 
ton  for  bran  and  $27.00  for  corn  meal,  so  the 
profits  will  be  correspondingly  lighter. 

Diphtheria  and  Roup.  -C.  O.  Arey,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.— I  have  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  roup  in  fowls  is  in  some  way  associated 
with  diphtheria.  If  your  readers  will  state  cases 
where  diphtheria  has  occurred  in  a  family,  after 
roup  has oeen  prevalent  among  the  poultry,  it 
would  give  data  valuable  to  all  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  poultry-yards.  The  latest  work  of 
bacteriologists  shows  that  the  diphtheria  germ, 
where  it  has  not  been  destroyed  by  disinfec- 
tants, may  live  for  six  months  in  the  air  at  or- 
dinary atmospheric  temperatures.  One  case 
will  not  prove  anything,  but  if  it  should  be 
found  to  be  quite  a  common  occurrence  to  have 
diphtheria  preceded  by  roup,  it  might,  be  a 
great  help  towards  removing  that  dread  disease 
lrom  among  our  children.  In  Rio  Janeiro 
recently,  the  two  diseases  have  been  prevalent 
together. 

Chickens  at  Puget  Sound.— O.  O.  Smith, 
Vineland,  N.  J.— R.  H.  M .,  Delphos,Ohio,  wants 
to  know  whether  eggs  will  ha*elf  well  in  the 
Puget  Sound  country.  Certainly  they  will,  if 
required  conditions  are  present,  such  as  are 
requisite  elsewhere.  I  was  out  there  last  spring 
and  was  repeatedly  told  that  the  "chicken 
business"  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  there. 
But  one  man  told  me  that  he  made  repeated 
failures  in  raising  chicks  because  he  permitted 
them  to  run  on  the  damp  earth  when  quite 
young.  After  he  confined  them  to  board  floors 
there  was  no  trouble.  Earth  is  always  damp 
there,  excepting  during  June,  July  and  August 
or  pretty  much  so,  because  the  other  months 
are  included  in  the  rainy  season.  Of  course  it 
don't  rain  every  day,  but  If  a  man  expects  it  to 
do  so  he  wont  get  very  badly  left. 


Table  Poultry. 


Those  who  desire  to  raise  poultry  for  their 
own  eating,  and  are  not  particular  in  regard  to 
egg  production,  etc.,  will  feel  interested  in 
knowing  what  are  the  best  breeds  or  crosses 
for  table  use.  Choice  table  birds  are  not  more 
costly  than  all  others,  and  the  breeds  that  pro- 
duce the  most  perfect  carcasses  may  be  fully 
up  the  average  in  laying  qualities,  but  while 
such  breeds  or  crosses  may  excel  for  the  table 
they  do  not  excel  in  many  other  directions. 

A  WELL  PACKED  CARCASS. 

The  best  table  fowl  is  one  that  is  well  filled 
on  the  breast,  though  quality  is  an  important 
matter  also.  The  table  fowl  should  have  small 
bones,  a  thin  skin,  juicy  flesh,  as  little  offal  as 
possible,  and  should  be  well-flavored  when 
roasted  or  stewed.  The  breast  meat  is  composed 
of  the  muscles  which  give  power  to  the  wings, 
hence  the  birds  that  fly  over  our  high  fences 
and  cause  us  so  much  annoyance,  have  more 
meat  on  the  breast  than  those  which  are  easily 
confined  by  a  low  fence.  Meat  on  the  breast 
also  indicates  that  the  frame  is  well  covered  as 
a  whole  with  lean  and  fat  intermingled,  while 
the  bird  of  sedentary  habits,  when  very  fat,  is 
often  unfit  for  the  table,  being  deficient  in  lean 
meat. 

THE  GAME— HOUDAN  CROSS. 

For  the  best  results  I  suggest  that  a  cross  be 
made  of  some  selected  breeds,  as  in  that  man- 
ner greater  hardiness  is  secured,  and  in  some 
cases  excellent  layers  may  be  produced.  Among 
choice  table  fowls  is  the  Houdan,  the  hens  of 
that  breed  being  non-setters,and  rank  very  high 
as  layers,  but  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
winter  laying.  They  begin  early  in  the  spring, 
however,  and  lay  on  until  well  into  November, 
producing  as  many  eggs  in  the  entire  year  as 
some  of  the  more  ffavored  breeds.  An  Indian 
Game  male,  mated  with  Houdan  hens,  will  pro- 
duce choice  table  fowls,  and  the  pullets  of  the 
cross  should  be  excellent  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  . 

WHEN   LARGE  BIRDS   ARE  WANTED. 

If  a  large,  plump  carcass  is  desired,  juicy 
tender,  and  well  flavored  with  plenty  of  meat 
on  the  breast,  use  an  Indian  Game  male,  /vith 
colored  Dorking  hens.  This  cross  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  can  be  made  if  a  choice  bird  for 
the  table  is  desired.  The  pullets  of  such  a 
cross,  however,  though  they  may  prove  good 
layers,  will  not  equal  many  others  in  this  re- 


spect. The  matching  of  a  colored  Dorking  cock 
with  light  Brahma  hens,  will  prove  satisfactory 
but  in  quality  of  flesh  and  breast  meat,  the  pro- 
duce will  not  equal  that  of  the  Indian  Game 
and  Houdan,  or  the  Indian  Game  and  Dorking. 

A  CROSS  THAT  LENDS  QUALITY. 

The  Games  stand  at  the  head  of  all  breeds 
for  the  table.  For  crossing,  the  Pit  Games  will 
answer  well,  but  the  Indian  Game,  however,  is 
as  large  as  some  of  the  Asiatics,  and  has  be- 
come a  favorite.  Cockerels  for  the  table  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  caponizing  when  they 
are  young.  It  increases  their  size  and  improves 
them  in  quality  of  flesh.  The  grey  Dorking 
male  will  greatly  improve  a  common  flock,  and 
serve  better  in  that  respect  than  the  colored 
Dorking  on  account  of  being  a  superior  for- 
ager. 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  THE  BUYERS. 

The  reason  why  these  crosses  are  not  made 
by  poultrynien,  to  sell  in  the  markets,  is  that 
the  majority  of  buyers  ljudge  by  the  colon ,of 
the  skin  and  legs,  and  suppose  that  a  fowl 
with  yellow  legs  is  superior  to  one  with  dark 
legs,  when  in  fact  the  best  table  fowls  have  legs 
of  some  other  color  than  yellow.  Another  draw 
back  is  that  the  chicks  of  the  Game,  Dorking, 
and  Houdan  breeds  are  not  as  hardy  as  the 
chicks  of  the  Brahma  and  Plymouth  Rock 
breeds.  It  does  not  pay  to  lose  a  number  of 
the  chicks  in  order  to  get  the  remainder  to  a 
market  where  they  must  compete  with  the 
more  hardy  birds  of  an  inferior  quality,  but 
with  yellow  legs. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  BEST. 

The  only  way  to  secure  a  choice  table  fowl  is 
to  raise  it  yourself  or  have  it  raised  to  order, 
and  it  must  be  done  by  one  who  knows  how  to 
breed  and  feed.  Few  know  how  superior  a 
cross  of  the  above  breeds  is  to  common  fowls 
for  the  table,  and  no  doubt  a  wide  and  profita- 
ble field  is  open  to  him  who  will  educate  his 
customers  up  to  a  knowledge  of  what  a  choice 
eating  fowl  is,  particularly  if  the  customers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  luxury.  Where  one  has 
a  space  sufficient  for  a  male  and  six  hens,  quite 
a  large  number  of  chicks  can  be  raised,  espeic- 
ally  if  setting  hens  be  procured  from  some 
other  source  for  incubating  the  eggs  and  brood- 
ing the  chicks. 

GRADING  UP  THE  MONGREL  STOCK. 

To  grade  up  an  ordinary  common  flock,  in 
order  to  secure  pullets,  a  Houdan  male  should 
be  used.  Sell  off  all  the  pullets  except  the  pul- 
lets so  produced,  and  mate  them  the  next  year 
with  a  Game  male.  If  the  pullets  of  the  second 
cross  are  retained  they  may  be  mated  nth  a 
Dorking  male.  In  that  manner  improvement 
may  be  made  by  simply  introducing  a  male 
every  spring,  ;and  the  expense  will  be  but  a 
trifle.  It  will  not  cost  any  more  for  feed,  nor 
requires  greater  space  than  for  common  fowls, 
while  the  changing  of  the  males  will  add  vigor 
and  hardiness,  and  the  profits  should  be  ladgely 
increased]  from  thej  better  (prices  that  may  bo 
obtained.— Press. 


Various  Uses  of  Eggs. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  eggs  have  no 
considerable  use  except  for  food.  They  are 
employed  in  calico  printing,  in  photography,  in 

§ilding,  in  clarifying  various  liquors  and  in 
ookbinding.  A  large  business  has  sprung  up 
in  the  preparation  of  photographic  paper  with 
salted  albumen,  and  one  establishment  alone  is 
said  to  have  used  more  than  two  million  eggs 
in  six  months  for  this  purpose.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  vegetable  or  animal 
substitute  for  albumen,  but  in  vain.  A  prize  of 
$2,000  offered  thirty  years  ago  by  an  English 
society  for  the  discovery  of  a  material  or  pro- 
cess of  replacing  albumen  in  calico  printing, 
still  remains  untaken. 

Nor  are  the  yelks  of  eggs  used  in  manufac- 
turing wholly  wasted.  They  are  also  employed 
in 'the  arts,  and  a  manufacturer  in  Vienna 
solidifies  them .  Possibly,  too,  the  development 
in  canning  will  before  long  give  us  canned 
eggs,  or  perhaps  condensed  eggs,  suitable  at 
least  for  cooking.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem 
worth  while  to  raise  part  otyjthe  eggs  which 
are  consumed  by  other  countries.— Bradstreeis. 


Boosts  for  Hens. 


Noting  so  many  deformed  breast-bo^>es  among 
heavy  fowls  and  discovering  that  the  deformity 
comes  from  pressure  on  the  roost  while  the 
chicks  are  vet  immature,  a  correspondent  of  the 
IV.  Y.  Tribune  says  he  learned  from  a  book  on 
ornithology  how  to'remedy  the  difficulty.  "The 
order  of  birds  called'  rasores  or  scratchers.  to 
which  our  chickens  belong,  naturally  live  and 
nest  on  the  ground ;  their  feet  not  being  de- 
signed to  grasp,  the  hind  toe  is  higher  up  on 
the  leg  than  the  three  front  ones  so  as  to  se.ive 
as  a  brace  to  steady  the  bird  when  resting  on  a 
flat  surface;  the  aerial  birds  have  their  toes  on 
a  level,  fitting  them  for  grasping  firmly  their 
natural  roosts  in  the  trees.  I  have  broad  flat 
roosts  now,  on  which  motherly  biddies  sits  com- 
fortably and  happy  with  their  toes  spread 
straight  out,  and  not  a  deformed  breast-bone  or 
a  frosted  foot  is  to  be  found  among  them." 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  tliey  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Kates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 

T  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectf  ully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    W  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Some  of  the  specialty  clubs  seem  to  be  organ- 
ized in  order  to  boom  the  secretaries  more  than 
the  breeds. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  MUST  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa 

We  t£ke  postage  stamps  for  subscriptions 
Send  ones  and  two's— no  large  denominations. 

Do  not  send  subscriptions  to  otir  editor.  Send 
all  sums  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


The  250-hen  man  is  now  squarely  in  favor  of 
the  incubator;  much  depends  on  his  axe  and 
its  dullness. 

Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  will  have  her  Fair  this 
month,  and  a  fine  poultry  house  is  one  of  the 
wise  provisions  made. 

Many  valuable  communications  have  been 
crowded  out  by  our  illsstrations.  They  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  space  allows. 

Now  is  the  time  to  feed  cut  bone.^The  moult- 
ing hens  will  be  greatly  benefited. by  it.  Get 
a  mill  for  cutting  green  bone  from  the  butcher. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year.  for 
sixty  cents  we  send  it  and  the  Farmers  Maga- 
zine, or  for  sixty  cents  we  send  the  Poulthy 
Keeper  and  any  one  of  our  books.  • 

J.  Wilbur  Hale,  of  East  Hartford,  Ct.,  is  one 
of  the  workers  who  works.  He  advises  every 
poultry  association  to  open  a  reading  room,  as 
has  been  done  at  Los  Angeles  and  Hartford. 

Keep  a  barrel  of  lime  handy,  and  scatter  it 
freely  over  the  floors  and  yards,  and  also  dust 
it  on  the  walls.  It  is  a  preventive  of  lice  and 
disease. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  Club  will  hold 
its  next  show  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec. 
30th  to  Jan.  2nd.  Mr.  J.  A.  Miller,  Canajoharie 
New  York,  is  Secretary. 

We  have  received  several  letters  relating  to 
the  swindling  operations  of  one  J.  M.  Bain. 
We  have  repeatedly  denounced  this  fraud,  but 
nevertheless  he  seems  to  still  have  a  field  to 
work  in. 

Visitors  intending  to  come  to  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  are  informed  that  owing  to  the  annoy- 
ance from  the  many  visitors  the  sign  of  '-No  ad- 
mittance" is  posted  over  the  doors.  It  is  not 
because  of  any  secrets,  or  refusal  to  be  generous, 
but  the  time  taken  up  in  escorting  visitors  can- 
not be  bestowed. 


To  get  rid  of  lice  saturate  every  portion  of 
the  poultry  house  with  coal  oil.  It  is  sure  death 
to  them.  Get  it  in  the  cracks  and  crevices. 

Mr.  W.H.  Child,  of  the  Fanciers  Journal, 
has  been  very  ill,  but  is  now  up  and  at  work 
again,  which  will  be  good  news  to  his  many 
friends. 

Hartford  will  have  a  huge  show  in  Foot 
Guard  Armory  next  January.  Mr.  H.  L.  Strong 
box  512,  Hartford,  Ct.,  is  the  Secretary.  It  will 
with  New  York,  be  the  leading  Eastern  show 
this  year. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WomWe,  of  Oviedo,  Fla  ,  has  a 
Pekin  duck  which  produced  183  eggs  in  less 
than  eight  months.  The  dusk  loses  but  little 
time  when  she  begins  work,  and  the  best  results 
are  always  obtained  from  the  pure  breeds. 

The  Philadelphia  show  is  expected  to  be 
large,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  rival  New  York 
no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  accomplish  the 
work.  Every  breeder  should  be  ou  the  move  to 
have  his  birds  on  exhibition. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  has  resigned  as  secretary  of 
the  Yarmouth  Poultry  Association  and  Mr.  L. 
R.  Cook  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacaney. 
The  show  occurs  January  12th  to  15th,  at  Yar- 
mouthville,  Me. 

The  Maple  Valley  Poultry  €>lub  will  hold 
their  annual  show  at  Independence,  Iowa, 
Dec.  31st,  to  Jan.  5th,  with  Felch  as  judge.  Mr. 
John  M.  Parker,  Independence,  Iowa,  is  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Fair  occurs  on  Sept. 
22nd  to  25th,  with  $3.00  efiered  on  first  prize 
pairs  of  birds.  Such  liberal  offers  should  tempt 
the  poultryruen  to  give  the  Doylestown  mana- 
gers their  hearty  support. 

In  this  issue  we  give  you  some  more''pictures" 
We  have  shown  about  105  illustrations  in  July, 
August  and  September,  and  the  papers  should 
be  saved  for  future  use,  as  we  aimed  to  give 
you  the  illustrations  "all  in  a  lump." 

Choke  off  the  man  who  tries  to  advertise 
himself  by  slurring  at  some  one  else.  Injuring 
the  reputations  of  respectable  men,  in  order  to 
add  something  to  your  own,  under  the  garb  of 
prefessed  fairness,  will  no  longer  have  weight. 

If  you  go  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  drop  in  the  free 
reading  room  of  the  Connecticut  State  Poultry 
Association,  22  Hurlbut  Block.  The  fanciers 
will  welcome  you.  The  Poultry  Keeper  and 
other  leading  papers  are  always  to  be  found 
there. 

Will  eggs  coming  from  England  hatch.  Mr. 
P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  New  York,  writes  us 
that  Indian  Game  eggs  procured  of  Frayne,  in 
England,  came  over,  and  were  then  sent  by 
express  from NewYork  city  to  Cazenovia.  Out 
of  twelve  eggs  he  secured  nine  lively  chicks. 

The  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  Fair  will  occur  Sept. 
15th  to  18th,  and  the  society  desires  to  have  a 
very  large  exhibit  of  poultry.  Such  fairs  should 
be  encouraged  by  poultrymen.  Premium  list 
now  ready.  Mr.  H.  A.  Barton,  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
is  Secretary. 

1  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox  has  removed  from  Hammon- 
toa,  N.  J.,  to  take  charge  of  a  large  poultry 
farm  at  Island,  Goochland  county,  Va.,  in  the 
James  River  Valley,  above  Richmond.  The 
farm  contains  700  acres,  and  large  buildings 
will  be  erected,  the  poultry  industry  to  be  a 
leading  feature. 


New  York  lias  now  determined  to  have  a 
rousing  .show  this  season.  The  comparison, 
method  has  been  tried  and  found  excellent,  and 
it  will  work  better  next  time,  as  the  managers- 
will  be  able  to  improve  on  the  past.  Look  out . 
for  New  York. 

A  hog  paper  is  now  proposed  by  editor  Cloud. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  he  is  about  to  organ- 
ize the  "Chester  Poultry  and  Hog  Association, 
which  is  about  on  a  par  with  poultry  and  dogs_ 
He  will  advocate  low  roosts  for  hogs  and  lamp, 
brooders  for  pigs,  being  a  strong  disbeliever  in. 
In  tree  tops. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Mortimer,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,, 
has  nearly  recovered  from  his  illness  and  threat- 
ened blindness.  He  still  offers  his  large  stock 
of  Langshans  and  Minorcas  at  a  sacrifice.  He 
was  the  winner  of  the  gold  cup  on  Minorcas  at 
the  Indianapolis  International  show. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  exhibits  at; 
the  World's  Fair,  should  not  forget  that  the  su- 
perintendent will  have  much  power.  It  Willi 
not  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  certaini 
men  are  interested  in  the  selection.  For  our- 
part  we  are  not  opposed  to  any  particular  can- 
didate, but  time  will  show  whether  the  A.  P.A* 
has  been  used  as  a  catspaw  to  advance  certain, 
parties  or  not. 

iFitisacrime  to  be  an  Englishman,  as  has-, 
been  hinted  by  a  few  unfair  jouunals,  then  it/ 
is  a  crime  to  be  born,  as  one  has  no  control  over- 
birthplace.  If  the  Englishman  who  showed! 
such  enterprise  at  New  York,  is  a  sample  then, 
we  would  like  to  have  a  few  cargoes  like  him. 
brought  over.  We  do  not  believe  in  appeals  to» 
prejudice.    It  is  unfair  and  illogical  to  do  so. 

Libel  suits  are  singingiin  the  air.  There  is  al- 
ways a  time  when  "tempests  rage  in  teapots."" 
The  very  parties  who  pretend  not  to  desire  libel 
suits  are  secretly  instigating  them  under  -a  vir- 
tuous disguise.  But  no  one  will  be  hurt.  The- 
American  Poultry  Association  will  not  have  to- 
face  any  terrible  ordeal  in  that  respect 

The  old  ehestnut  over  "feeding  corn"  and' 
"fighting  Games,"  which  has  served  fer  a  little- 
mutual  tickling,  has  been  Icng  ago  ventilated^ 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  dropped  fer- 
somethlng  new.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is. 
cruel  to  have  cocks,  dogs,  or  men.  engage  in? 
battle,  and  every  farmer  knows  that  "corn  is. 
heating." 

The  Fancier's  Revieic,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  J.  W.  Darrow,  is  one  of  the  poultry 
papers  that  comes  full  of  meat,  and  is  only- 
thirty-five  cents  a  year,  or  seventy-five  eents-. 
for  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper.  A  neat  little 
book,  entitled  'Five  Hundred  Questions 
Answered"  has  been  issued  by  the  Review,  at. 
only  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  book,  with  the- 
Review  one  year,  is  offered  at  fifty  cents. 

A  weekly  poultry  paper.  The  Ameriean: 
Stockeeper,  Boston,  has  a  large  poultry  depart- 
ment, conducted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Atherton,  and' 
they  will  send  a  sample  copy  to  any  one  desir- 
ing. Atherto:i  is  known  as  the  "New  England 
Hustler,"  because  he  always  endeavors  to  give 
more  poultry  news  than  his  rivals,  and  he  will 
not  be  suppressed.  We  mention  this  as  there- 
may  be  some  who  may  wish  a  weekly  as  well' 
as  a  monthly  paper. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Clark  is  deeply  Interested  in- 
Indian  Games,  but  if  Sharpe,  Webster, 
Arnold,  and  others  had  not  put 
their  capital  in,  and  introduced  the 
breed,  we  fear  Mr.  Clark  would  not  new  have 
occasion  to  write  up  on  "what  I  know  about- 
Indian  Games."  Sha»pe,. Webster,  Arnold,  and! 
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the  other  enterprising  breeders,  who  spent  their 
money,  and  devoted  their  time,  in  pushing  the 
claims  of  the  Indian  Game,  deserve  all  the 
honors.  They  did  not  hide  their  light  and  wait 
lor  some  other  man  to  lead  off. 

Incubator  rians  Free. 

Any  reader  who  will  send  us  the  names  of 
any  persons  interested  in  poultry,  and  who  will 
also  enclose  four,  cents  in  stamps,  addressed  to 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hajninoiiton,  N .  Jersey,  willj  re- 
ceive illustrated  plans  of  the  'ToultKy  Keeper 
Incubator,"  which  is  an  excellent  home-made 
incubator,  operated  by  hot  wtaer.  Don't  forget 
the  names. 

The  Montgomery  Show. 

The  great  show  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  opens 
Oct.  28th,  with  the  veteran  T.  Farrer  Rackham 
as  Superintendent.  The  association  added 
$1,000  to  repairing  and  altering  tlieir  new.build- 
ing  for  poultry,  and  the  premiums  offered  are 
large,  first  prize  pens  receiving  $3  and  second 
prize  pens  $2.  The  association  is  evidently 
well  pleased  with  the  management  of  Mr.  Rack- 
ham  last  year,  as  it  has  again  called  him  to  take 
charge  of  this  show. 

Philadelphia's  Show. 

One  of  the  largest  shows  ever  held  in  the 
United  States  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  pro- 
poses to  do  the  same  thing  again.  With  rail- 
roads reaching  to  all  points,  and  ample  accom- 
modations for  all,  she  offers  excellent  induce- 
ments, Horticultural  Hall,  near  the  City  Hall, 
on  Broad  street,  has  been  secured,  and  live 
men  are  at  work  in  the  endeavor  to  have  a 
great  show.  Breedeita  should  not  overlook 
Philadelphia,  as  they  will  reueive  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  enjoy  seeing  some  of  the  revolution- 
ary relics. 

No  More  Low  Summer  Prices. 

Three-pound  chickens,  at  twenty- two  cents 
per  pound,  In  the  New  York  market,  August 
15th,  is  a  srgn  that  summer  is  holding  her  own 
against  winter,  on  priees.  The  prices  for  "green 
ducks"  were  seventeen  cents  per  pound,  and 
fowls  fourteen  cents  per  pound .  These  prices 
are  for  dressed  stock.  "We  have,  for  three  years 
past,  noticed  that  prices  were  growing  higher 
every  summer,  and  we  now  believe  that  it  pays 
to  hatch  chicks  every  month  in  the  year,  pro. 
vided  proper  treatment  can  be  given.  It  costs 
less  in  summer  for  feed  and  labor,  as  the  chicks 
can  forage,  but  the  danger  from  lice,  hawks, 
cats,  etc,,  is  greater. 

Slandering  the  Leghorn. 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  conies  out 
with  the  remarkable  statement  that  "the  Leg- 
horn is  a  good  layer  but  not  a  market  fowl." 
Any  person  who  makes  such  a  claim  knows 
nothing  about  the  Leghorn.  It  is  full  on  the 
breast,  sells  well  in  market  (as  the  small  sizes 
are  preferred),  has  golden  legs  and  skin,  will 
make  as  large  broiler  up  to  eight  weeks  old  as 
any  other  breed,  and  is  fully  equal  to  the  ma- 
jority of  breeds  in  delicacy  of  flesh.  The  broiler 
producers  find  nothing  so  profitable  as  a  cross 
of  the  Leghorn  with  the  Asiatic  or  American 
breeds.  We  repel  the  slanders  on. the  grand 
Leghorn. 

The  Great  Dunbarton  Broiler  Farm. 

This  is  probably  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
the  world,  and  the  prospects  were  bright  for 
next  season,  but  unfortunately  the  owner,  Mr. 
B.P.Wilson,  is  now  deceased,  and  the  great 
farm  is  to  be  sold  to  close  the  estate .  It  has  151 
acres,  nearly  half  a  mile  of  buildings,  water 
aiad  steam  facilities,pens  for  S,000  hens,  capacity 


for  6,000  broilers,  incubation,  pipe  system  of 
brooders,  and  pure  bred  fowls.  It  is  only 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  right  by  the 
side  of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  railroad.  We 
mention  the  above  in  the  hope  that  some  poul- 
tryman  will  secure  it,  and  continue  it.  as  it  can 
be  had  cheap.  See  the  advertisement  else- 
where. 

Poultry  Association  of  Kansas. 

The  above  association  has  decided  to  hold  its 
next  show  December.  16th  to  23d.  We  are  lay- 
ing our  plans  to  make  it  warm  for  the  A.  P,  A. 
if  it  meets  with  us  the  coming  winter.  Kansas 
has  the  assurance  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
poultry  States  in  the  Union,  as  it  is  centrally  lo 
cated  and  has  material  to  push  it  ahead. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  poultry  industry 
has  increased  here  more  than  half,  and  some  of 
the  breeders  have  imported  fine  stock,  and 
more  is  to  follow.  The  poultry  cranks  have 
proved  to  the  Kansas  State  Fair  Association 
that  it  cannot  do  without  them. 

The  secretary  of  the  Poultry  Association  of 
Kansas  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  will 
send  birds  to  our  show  or  who  will  have  an  ad- 
vertisement in  our  premium  list.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  compare  notes  with  some  of  the  eastern 
breeders,— Mr.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Topeka,  Kans.,  is 
Secretary. 

Charleston's  Show. 


We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Alwyn  Ball, 
which  will  appear  next  month,  in  relation  to  the 
late  Charleston  show.  It  appears  that  the  re- 
ceipts were  $4,070,  and  the  expenses  for  pre- 
miums, advertising,  rent,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$4,046,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  $24.  About 
$248  is  still  due  on  premiums,  and  $532  for  coops, 
but  the  assets  amount  to  over$l,087,  and  a  reor- 
ganization has  been  effected,  under  the  name  of 
the  South  Carolina  Poul.'ry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, which  has  been  incorporated,  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  claims  will  be  met. 

Far  from  being  discsuraged  the  Charleston 
fanciers  have  come  to  the  front,  and  frankly 
made  known  their  exact  condition,  with  the  in- 
tention of  holding  another  show.  South  Car- 
olina is  springing  far  ahead  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, and  Charleston  is  not  behind  any  other 
city.  We  are  pleased  to  mention  this  encour- 
aging statement  from  the  Charleston  fanciers. 

Connecticut  is  Alive. 

The  new  quarters  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Poultry  Society,  room  twenty-two,  Hurlbut 
block,  were  opened  by  a  social  gathering  of  the 
members,  who  turned  out  in  good  number,  con- 
sidering the  rainy  evening.  Guests  were 
present  from  Rockville,  Meriden.  Unionville, 
Thompsonville,  Windsor  and  Fast  Hartford. 
Letters  of  regret  from  many  members  unable  to 
attend  were  received  and  read. 

A  substantial  and  refreshing  lunch  had  been 
prepared .  Major  George  B.  Fisher,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  acfed  as  toastmaster.  Sev- 
eral pictures,  and  a  fine  office  chair  for  the 
president,  donated  by  friends  of  the  society, 
were  received  and  their  donors  given  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  society  is  now  in  good  working  order, and 
is  hard  at  work  on  its  premium  list  for  the  show 
to  be  given  in  Foot  Guard  Armory  next  Janu- 
ary. 

Visitors  to  Hartford  should  not  fail  to  visit 
the  reading  room  and  see  the  "boys."  Open 
hands,  and  a  hearty  welcome,  are  ready  for  all. 

The  World's  Fair  Superintendent. 

The  American  Poultry  Journal,  in  its  recent 
issue,  referring  to  the  selection  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  Poultry  Department  of  the 
World's  Fair,  makes  use  of  the  following  lan- 
guage: ' 


'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  bother?  At 
the  close  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  an  appropriation  of  $100 
was  voted,  In  a  very  questionable  manner,  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  "committee"  to  look  out 
for  the  interests  of  poultiymen  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce  is  sue  of  the 
"committee,"  he  is  also  an  avowed  candidate 
for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  poul- 
try department  of  the  Exposition.  It  has  been 
rumored  for  some  time  past— and  one  paper  has 
openly  stated— that  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  secretly 
selected  to  fill  the  place  alluded  to.  The  Jour- 
nal has  no  private  information  either  confirm- 
ing or  negativing  this  rumor,  nor  do  we  know 
upon  what  grounds  the  report  rests.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  choose  Mr.  Pierce,  first,  because 
the  superintendent  should  he  a  man  practically 
experienced  as  a  manager  of  poultry  exhibits;: 
second,  because  that  officer  should  be  entirely 
free  from  entangling  alliances;  third,  because 
no  publisher  should  have  official  station  in  the 
exhibition." 

The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Pierce  is  on  the 
World's  Fair  committee  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Association,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  he 
would  permit  himself  to  be  selected  as  superin- 
tendent in  that  manner.  It  is  well-known  that 
certain  cut  and  dried  programmes  were  ar- 
ranged at  the  Chicago  meeting  last  November,  , 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Chicago  breeders  from 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  superintending,  it 
being  referred  to  the  Charleston  meeting.  Mr- 
I'ilkin  came  out  in  Mr.  Pierce's  own  paper  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  Mr,  Pierce.  To  secure  a 
position  by  resorting  to  methods  heat  does  not 
make  capability  the  governing  motive  for  ap- 
pointment, and  to  engineer  the  matter  through 
committees  and  associations,  is  not  proper. 
The  A.  P.  A.  should  not  be  used  to  promote  the 
interests  of  favorites  or  individuals.  It  was 
years  before  any  but  a  select  few  could  hold 
high  position  in  the  A.  P.  A.,  the  body  being 
held  in  the  hollow  of  one  man's  hand  who  was 
only  compelled  to  retire  when  he  found  that 
there;were  some  who  would  not  submit.  Here 
we  find  Mr.  Pierce  on  a  committee,  and  his 
paper  used  to  advance  his  candidacy  as  super- 
intendent, despite  the  faet  that  there  are  others 
who  have  not  asked  the  A.  P.  A.  to  interfere. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  foist  a  resolution  through 
a  meeting  after  the  members  have  nearly  all 
gone  home,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  should  have 
been  leftjoutside.  We  believe  Mr.  Pierce  will 
not  allow  the  suspicion  to  reston  him  personally, 
hence  we  await  results.  For  one,  as  a  member 
of  the  A.  P.  A:,  we  will  not  be  silent  nor  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  any  man's  promotion. 


Always  Look  for  Lice 


Mr.  C.  S.  Valentine,  Crawford,  N.  J.,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  p.oultrynien  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  writer  of  ability,  gives  the  following 
incident  in  regard  to  lice,  in  the  Fancier's- 
Journal,  which  we  give  below.  He  says: 

"There  was  once  a  poultry  editor  whose  favor-  ■ 
ite  slogan  was  'lice.'    In  less  experienced  days  • 
I  had  a  hen  that  was  wasting  away  witnout  ap- 
parent cause.   Being  a  constant  reader  of  his 
paper  and  knowing  very  well  he  was  fond  of 
saying,  'If  you  can't  find  anything  else  the  ■ 
matter,  look  for  lice,'   I  looked  for  lice  again 
and  again,   and  sure  that  there  were  none,  I 
took  heart  of  courage  to  address  him  personally 
about  my  precious  fowl,  describing  lier  symp- 
toms to  the  best  of  my  ability.      The  answer 
came  back,  'Look  for"lice.'       Knowing  that' 
that  hen  was  not  lousy.  I  looked  yet  once  more, . 
arid  found  the  lice  I      There  is  a  moral  to  this. 
The  man  who  has  seen  a  hen   whose  comb 
should  be  as  red  in  spring  as  the  blood  thati 
courses  through  her  veins  pass  here  and  there 
with  a  slow  and  feeble  movement,  dull  eyes  and  i 
a  comb  about  the  color  of  old  ivory,  the  sole 
effect  of  an  invasion  of  lice  into  her  hatching 
precincts,  can  well  believe  in  danger  of  laxness 
ill  dealing  with  these  pests.  Others  would  bet- 
ter take  testimony  than  to  wait  their  own- 
surely-coming  experience.' ' 

Mr.  Valentine  makes  a  good  point  in  the  ' 
above,  which  is  the  fact  that  lice  may  be  pres- 
ent despite  all  claims  to  the  contrary.  We' 
have  always  spoken  out— "Look for  lice,"  and 
in  nearly  every  case  the  lice  have  been  found-  ■ 
It  is  a  very  important  point  in  summer.  When- 
ever your  fowls  fail  to  lay,  appear  droopy,  or 
are  apparently  out  of  condition,  then— look  four 
lice. 
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A  Selr  Closing  Nest  Box. 

This  nest  box  is  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide, 
.-and  two  leet  high.  In  the  illustration,  A  is  the 
top,  H  being  a  portion  of  the  top  which  is 
,  hinged  to  permit  of  reaching  the  eggs.   B  is  the 
.  entrance  for  the  hen,  and  C  the  alighting  board. 

When  the  hen  goes  on  the  nest,  her  weight 
;  brings  up  the  board,  F,  which  closes  the  en- 
3  trance,  B,  thus  preventing  molestation  \from 
,  other  hens,  especially  if  she  is  incubating. 

"When  she  leaves  the  nest,  the  box  of  stone,  E, 
,  causes  the  board,  F,  to  drop,  thus  opening  the 
,  entrance.  The  nest  is  one  foot  square,  and  of 
•  any  depth  preferred,  that  portion  under  the 
.  board,  G,  being  simply  a  block,  or  any  other 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  that  may  be  suit- 
able. 

IV  hat  a  Farce! 

Mr.  Felch  replies  to  the  article  with  the 
above  heading,  and  gives  some  light  on  the 


We  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the  work  of  either 
Mr.  Felch  or  Mr.  McClave,  nor  do  we  impute 
any  unfairness.  We  simply  affirm  that  the 
score  card  is  a  farce,  for,  accepting  Mr.  Felch's 
own  admission,  it  shows  nothing  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bird,  for  if  condition  can  mutilate  a 
score  card,  and  break  up  ihe  "uniformity"  of 
scoring,  we  might  as  well  settle  the  whole  busi- 
ness by  giving  "condition"  eighty  points  and 
let  the  best  conditioned  bird  win  without  scor" 
ing.  But  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Felch,  all  birds 
do  not  lose.  Bad  combs  become  good,  breasts 
change  to  beautiful  shape,  and  marvelous 
effects  are  produced— so  it  appears— as  the  fol- 
lowing will  show,  from  Farm  Poultry,  which 
in  criticizing  a  show,  says : 

The  president  of  one  of  the  local  poultry  as- 
sociations told  us  that  he  exhibited  at  his  local 
show  three  Partridge  Cochin  cockerels.  He 


He  Wants  that  Breed. 


..matter.  It  will  be  remembered 
August  issue  we  made  a  comparison  of  the 
scores  of  Messrs.  Felch  and  McClave.  But  here 

•  ;is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Felch.  He  says: 

What  a  farcel  well,  that  is  just  it.  If  the 
score  cards  of  two  judges  agreed  on  a  bird  that 
changes  in  a  month  indeed  it  would  be  a  farce !" 
Just  there  we  stick  a  pin.  If  the  bird  changes 

Jn  a  month,  or  a  farce  appears  because  the  cards 
agree,  then  of  what  value,  are  the  cards?  From 

,  either  direction  the  farce  appears.  .  It  is  too 
great  a  loop  hole  to  allow  that  they  must  not 
agree  (any  one  can  perform  such  work,  for  the 
judges  would  not  agree)  and  a  greater  loop  hole, 
from  the  words  of  Mr.  Felch,  if  they  do  agree. 
It  is  two  strings  to  one  bow.  Then  he  writes: 
The  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  in  question  I 
asked  the  owner  if  the  bird  was  not  in  worse 
condition  than  when  McClave  scored  him,  and 

.  he  said,  "Yes-"  I  asked  him  if  my  cut  for  comb 

'  was  too  severe,  and  he  said,  "No."  Now  the 
bird  with  the  bad  comb  and  much  of  mere  full- 
ness of  breast,  was  certainly  out  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent  in  general  form, which  was 
symmetry,  breast  being  not  quite  full,  which 

.  certainly  demanded  a  cut  of  one  point.  Back 
plumage  could  have  grown  enough  in  one  week 
to  discern  bad  undercolor,  and  one  sickle  be 
broken.  All  these  things  could  happen,  and  in 
all  probability  did.  Because  Mr.  McClave  cut  a 

. -comb  before  it  began  to  curl  over  the  beak  one 
and  one-half  point,  and  I,    after  it  developed 

.  corrugations  on  each  side,  three  points,  could  in 
both  cases  be  backed  by  justice.  Even  the  legs 
and  toes  could  be  too  dusky  so  as  to  be  cut  a 
point,  and  in  three  weeks  clear  up  to  save  the 

.cut.  The  farce  comes  in  by  the  demand  that 
judges  score  alike  a  sample  that  is  constantly 

.changing.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  owner  de- 
clared the  comb  was  worse,  and  my  cut  a  fair 

.  one,  and  still  he  would  make  an  article  like  that 
in  your  last  issue.  The  score  card  gives  a  rec- 
ord of  the  worth  at  the  time  exhibited.  Again, 
a  comparison  judge   could  miss  a  defect  in 

-breast  as  easily  as  could  a  score  judge. 

If  a  score  card  only  gives  the  score  at  time  ex- 
hibited then  it  does  not  "educate  the  amateur," 
and  is  too  variable  as  a  guide  to  the  buyer.  If 
it  is  one  thing  to-day  and  something  else  to- 
morrow it  is  valueless,  as  the  buyer  is  unable  to 
trot  around  after  the  bird  at  different  shows. 
Strange  that  comb,  breast,  etc.,  loses  while  legs 
gain.  The  fact  is  the  judges  did  not  score  alike 
in  any  of  the  sections  except  earlobes  and  wat- 
tles. If  scoring  is  to  be  an  India  rubber  pro- 
cess, to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  scores,  allowing 
a  thousand  subterfuges,  it  is  of  no  value  as 
showing  the  actual  value  of  a  bird  except  at  the 
time  scored,  and  the  bird  mav  be  "doctored" 
for  the  occasion.  .„ 


Self-closing  Jiest  Box. 

that  in  the  took  first  and  second  prizes  on  two  of  them, 
and  the  other  was  scored  away  down  to  eighty- 
eight,  so  that  a  competing  member  could  get  a 
prize  (third)  for  one  of  his  birds.  The  low 
scoring  cockerel  was  sold  for  $4  to  a  breeder 
who  was  an  influential  member  of  another  local 
association;  was  exhibited  at  his  show  and 
"swept  the  decks,"  his  score  being  96J4  or  96%, 
and  the  price  went  up  in  proportion.  Such  rev- 
elations of  the  "inside  working"  of  show-scores 
cannot  but  arouse  thinking  men  to  she  need  of 
a  house  cleaning ! 

So  here  we  see  the  other  farce— a  bird  scor- 
ing only  88  jumps  up  to  96%.  Just  what  he  lost 
twelve  points  on  when  he  scored  only  88  would 
be  interesting,  and  where  he  gained  to  get  96% 


Mr.  E.  B.  Heffner,  Dayton,  Ohio,  does  hot 
have  any  faith  in  the  advice  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  regarding  the  feeding  of  the  hens  in 
summer.  As  Mr.  Heffner  tells  how  he  makes 
his  hens  lay,  and  as  he  very  earnestly  criticizes 
some  of  the  expn  ssions  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  we  give  his  interesting  letter.  He  says: 

I  have  a  flock  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  (about 
fifty),  that  I  thought  were  almost  perfection. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  have  been  scored  within  a 
few  points  of  it  by  some  of  our  best  judges,  and 
I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  them  until  1  read 
the  article  in  June  Poultry  Keeper,  entitled, 
"Grain  is  too  high,"  when,  alas,  I  found  that 
my  hens  have  one  great  fault,  and  that  is,  al- 
though they  have  unlimited  range  on  a  farm, 
they  will  not  lay  well  unless  well  fed.  They 
get  about  six  quarts  of  grain  a  day  now  (more 
in  winter),  besides  table  scraps,  and  a  large 
bucket  of  sour  milk,  that  has  been  heated,  so 
that  most  of  the  whey  can  be  poured  away. 
(N.  B.  It  is  the  man  that  buys  from  a  half  pint 
to  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  that  tells  us  to  give  our 
hens  all  the  sour  milk  they  will  drink.) 

Treated  as  above  I  get  eggs  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  it  don't  make  my  kind  of  hens  too  fat ; 
that  is,  it  did  not  make  forty-nine  of  them  too 
fat.  The  fiftieth  one  layed  about  one  egg  a 
week  and  she  got  very  fat,  and  she  got  her 
head  off  too.  I  don't  care  anything  about  the 
scraps  and  milk,  but  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  I 
have  been  wasting  over  six  quarts  of  grain  a 
day  that  might  have  been  saved,  if  I  had  the 
kind  of  liens  that  lay  well  in  summer  without 
any  feed  at  all,  and  do  the  same  in  winter  on 
steamed  cloverand  exercise.  !Now,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
won't  you,  or  some  ofyour  readers,  please  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  a  few  such  hens?  v\  hy  don't 
the  breeders  of  a  fowl  so  desirable  advertise  in 
seme  of  the  poultry  journals?  I  am  sure  they 
would  find  sale  for  all  of  their  surplus  stock  at 
remunerative  prices.  The  farm  upon  which 
my  hens  range  is  not  in  a  desert,  it  is  a  good 
one,  in  the  famous  Miami  Valley,  but  the  corn 
crib  and  grain  bins  have  doors  that  aie  kept 
shut. 

"We  regret  that  Mr.  H.  does  not  state  the 
breed  of  fowls.  We  believe  they  are  Leghorns, 
or  some  active  breed.  He  says  nothing  about' 
chicks.  By  reference  to  our  article  in  June  we 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  persons 
were  addicted  to  the  mistake  of  overfeeding. 
Mr.  H.  allows  milk,  with  the  whey  poured  off -a 
very  nitrogenous  diet— and  his  hens  have  the 
run  of  "one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  in  the  Mi- 
ami Valley-"  He  also  allows  table  scraps, 
(which  are  but  probably  little  for  fifty  hens). 
Hence  the  hens  get  a  varied  food — clover,  grain, 
milk,  and  table  scraps. 
Now,  the  point  is  that  his  hens  are  heavy  lay- 


would  be  more  so.    The  fact  is  that  scoring  is 

simply  marking  on  paper  something  that  is  I  ers,  and  the  great  production  of  eggs  demands 
guess  work.  A  bird  may  be  cut  one-half,  or  I  plenty  of  food,  and  the  exercise  keeps  the  fowls 
one  and  a  half,  and  yet  should  be  cut  more,  or  j  in  health.  We  admit  that  a  laying  hen,  as  long 
perhaps  less.  The  way  to  judge  a  bird  is  to  |  as  she  lays  regularly,  will  utilize  a  large,  pro- 


itonH'H  Kriuliiiig-Box  for  Chicks. 


compare  him  with  other  birds,  and  the  exhibi- 
tors will  then  be  critics,  as  also  the  visitors,  and 
the  judge  will  be  sure  to  try  to  avoid  mistakes 
for  fear  of  the  critics. 


North's  Novel  Drinking  Box. 

The  design  for  a  cheap  and  novel  drinking- 
trough  for  chicks  is  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Hall,  North- 
fieldT  Minn.  Fig.  1  is  a  box  of  wood,  sheet  iron, 
tin  or  any  material  preferred,  four  inches  wide 
eighteen  inches  long  and  two  or  three  inches 
deep.  Fig.  2  is  the  cover,  made  of  boards  an 
inch  thick,  with  several  three-quarter-inch  holes 
bored  through  it.  This  cover  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  box,  and  floats  on  the  water.  Being 
of  heavy  board  it  supports  the  weight  of  the 
chick,  and  the  water  rises  about  half  way  into 
the  holes.  It  protects  the  chicks  from  falling 
into  the  water,  and  the  wider  and  longer  the 
box  the  better. 


portion  of  food,  just  as  a  deep;  milking  cow  will 
consume  more  without  becoming  fat  than  will  a 
farrow  cow  or  a  steer,  and  Mr.  H.  is  fortunate 
in  having  his  hens  in  such  good  condition  for 
laying.  If  he  could  read  the  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  some  of  our  readers  who  give  their 
experience,  and  who  feed  more  than  he  does, 
yet  get  no  eggs,  he  would  see  the  force  of  our 
application. 

Despite  the  above,  it  is  well  known  that  if  hens 
are  overfed  they  will  become  t"o  fat  to  lay.  We 
have  not  recommended  "clover  and  exercise" 
as  an  exclusive  diet.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  there  is  no  rule  for  feeding,  but  that 
it  depends  on  the  observation  of  the  breeder. 
We  have  always  stated  that  everything  must 
rest  on  the  breed,  the  condition  of  the  hens,  and 
the  amount  of  forage. 

We  extend  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  for  his  letter. 
That  is  just  the  way  to  call  out  ideas.  The 
more  discussion  the  better  even  if  the  editor 
gets  "snowed  under"  in  the  controversy. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER.  yi 


Preserved  Eggs. 


Although  hundreds  of  methods  have  been 
suggested  and  published  for  preserving  eggs  in 
a  condition  to  lit  them  for  sale  as  fresh  eggs,  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  successful 
who  lias  attempted  to  make  a  business  of  it. 
It  is  not  because  of  the  impossibility  of  preserv- 
ing eggs  in  prime  condition  for  several  months, 
as  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  do  so.  Many  fami- 
lies store  eggs  every  fall  for  winter  use,  some 
by  packing  them  in  dry  salt,  or  in  ashes,  while 
others  preserve  them  in  lime  water. 

ALL  DEPENDS  ON  QUALITY. 

What  may  be  possible  for  a  family  may  be 
impossible  for  a  merchant,  or  for  one  who  buys 
eggs  for  the  purpose  of  storing  them.  When  the 
eggs  are  stored  away  by  the  farmer's  wife  she 
uses  only  those  that  are  strictly  fresh,  discard- 
ing every  egg  that  is  subject  to  the  least  sus- 
picion, but  wlien  eggs  are  collected  from  many 
sources  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  receiver 
to  determine  their  quality.  The  first  consider- 
ation in  the  matter  of  preserving  eggs  is  the 
quality  of  them.  Unless  that  is  known  the 
labor  is  wasted. 

THEY  KEEP  IN  AN  INCUBATOR. 

The  eggs  that  are  laid  by  hens  not  in  com- 
pany of  the  males  will  keep* three  times  as  long 
as  the  eggs  from  hens  that  are  with  the  males. 
It  often  happens  that  eggs  that  contain  no 
germs  (known  as  infertile  eggs)  will  remain  in 
the  egg  drawer  of  an  incubator  for  three  weeks 
exposed  to  a  temperature  ranging  from  100  to 
103  degrees,  and  be  nearly  as  fresh  at  the  end  of 
that  time  as  when  they  were  put  in,  while  the 
eggs  containing  the  germs  of  chicks  will  be 
rotten  in  ten  days  after  they  are  put  in  the  in- 
cubator. It  is  almost  a  sure  sign  that  an  egg  is 
fertile  if  it  becomes  spoiled  in  less  than  two 
weeks.  Hence,  when  preserving  eggs  for  win- 
ter use,  be  sure  and  remove  all  the  males  from 
the  flock. 

A  MATTER  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

Eggs  keep  best  in  a  cool  place.  If  exposed  to 
too  low  a  temperature  they  will  freeze  and 
crack  open,  but  the  cooler  they  are  kept  above 
this  polut,  the  better.  If  not  lower  than  forty 
degrees  nor  over  sixty  degrees,  and  the  eggs 
infertile,  they  need  no  packing  material  or  so- 
lutions of  any  kind.  Simply  place  them  on  a 
rack  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  eggs  will  remain 
perfectly  fresh  for  three  months,  which  is  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  of  securing 
high  prices.  The  eggs  must  be  turned  half 
over,  about  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  yolks  adhering  to  the  shells.  On  these  three 
rules,  then,  depend  success  in  keeping  eggs. 
1.  Use  infertile  eggs.  2.  Keep  them  in  a  cool 
place.  3.  Turn  them  twice  a  week". 

ONE  BAD  EGG  SPOILS  THE  LOT. 

A  single  spoiled  egg  may  damage  the  whole 
lot.  Use  no  stale  eggs  as  nest  eggs,  for  they 
will  surely  find  their  way  in  with  the  rest.  .  Do 
not  buy  eggs  from  your  neighbor,  as  he  may  not 
•have  removed  the  males  from  his  flock,  and 
-may  unintentionally  force  upon  you  a  stale  egg 
•or  two  that  will  injure  those  you  have  been  so 
careful  with.  Buying  eggs  promiscuously, 
from  all  sources,  to  preserve  for  future  sales,  at 
an  advance  in  prices,  is  risky,  and,  as  before 
stated,  we  know  of  no  one  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful at  it. 

A  FARM  INDUSTRY. 

One  must  keep  his  own  hens  and  aim  to  have 
the  eggs  in  the  best  possible  condition  by  dis- 
carding the  males,  to  make  this  branch  of  the 
poultry  business  a  success.  It  can  only  be 
properly  done  on  the  farm  under  the  best  possi- 
ble conditions,  but  it  opens  up  a  paying  field  to 
those  who  will  give  it  their  attention. 

ALL  OF  A  SIZE. 

In  preserving  eggs  it  will  pay  to  assort  them, 
having  all  of  a  lot  the  same  size,  and  the  dark 
eggs  should  be  separated  from  those  that  are 
light  as  uniformity  of  size  and  color  will  add  to 
the  prices.  This  work  should  be  done  when 
they  are  placed  on  the  racks.  Racks  may  be 
constructed  that  will  turn  the  egg  automatically 
and  this  can  be  done  more  easily  when  eggs  of 
:  the  same  size  are  together. 

THE  EGGS  MUST  BE  CLEAN. 

Once  an  egg  becomes  discolored  from  filth  it 
will  never  again  appear  clean.  Fresh  eggs  sell 
■  quickly  because  they  have  a  clean  and  fresh 
appearance,  and  preserved  eggs  if  they  are  to 
be  sold  as  fresh  eggs,  must  be  above  suspicion. 
They  will  really  be  as  fresh  as  newly-laid  eggs 
if  these  directions  are  followed,  but  the  clean 
appearance  of'the  eggs  will  be  the  greatest  fac- 
tor in  selling  them.— Press. 


The  Rig-lit  Start  in  Raising-  Poultry. 

In  poultry  farming,  as  in  other  farming,  says 
"the  American  Agriculturist,  signal  success 
comes  through  the  combination  of  a  "business 
head,"  invested  capital,  and  a  fair  run  of  some- 
thing, which,  if  we  do  not  call  it  luck,  means 
nearly  the  same  thing.  It  is  better  to  expect 
only  a  moderate  income,  and  fair  returns  on 
.one's  capital,  than  to  dream  of  keeping  five 
thousand  hens  and  gathering  five  thousand 
■eggs  every  day. 


How  much  money  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
making  a  start  iu  i  dlfiiult  question  tc  answer 
fcr  fifty  doll  us  In  seine  hands  and  m  scms 
neighborhoods  is  worth  two  hundred  in  other 
cases,  and  pluck  which  bears  the  hardships  of 
beginning,  patience  which  does  not  give  up  the 
struggle  when  discouragement  comes,  as  it  in- 
evitably will  come  some  day.  and  cheery  hope 
which  sees  reward  ahead,  are  all  to  be  counted 
in  as  capital.  "Beginning  without  capital"  is  an 
expression  often  heard,  but  there  really  is  no 
such  thing,  for  if  one  depends  at  first  on  other 
work,  and  spends  only  pin  money  on  poultry, 
his  living  expenses  all  the  time  should  justly  be 
reckoned  as  invested  capita!. 

We  know  one  girl  whose  friends  said  that  she 
had  begun  poultry  farming  on  an  investment  of 
thirty-five  dollars,  but  the  truth  was  that  al- 
though she  spent  only  that  modest  sum  on  a 
trio  of  line  chickens,  some  common  hens,  and 
a  rough  little  house,  her  maintenance  in  the 
family  house  until  her  flock  had  increased  to 
large  proportions,  and  the  rent  of  the  farm 
over  which  her  chickens  had  free  range,  cor- 
responded to  a  capital  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  best  points  about  rais- 
ing chickens,  one  can  be  breaking  ground  for  a 
profitable  crop  of  them  while  earning  a  living  in 
some  other  way,  cultivating  strawberries  or 
choice  vegetables.  The  farmer's  thrifty  daugh- 
ter, or  the  school-mistress  who  wants  out-door 
work,  may  buy  a  few  eggs  and  a  "broody"  hen 
to  cover  them,  and  three  years  afterward  sell 
hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  thoroughbred 
stock,  but  she  should  remember  that  her  oppor- 
tunity was  capital  to  her. 

When  one  must,  in  the  beginning,  hire  or  buy 
land  and  build  all  kinds  of  houses,  he  should 
look  at  the  matter  in  a  business-like  way,  and 
count  on  getting  simply  a  reasonable  per  cent 
on  his  investment.  "How  many  hens  must  I 
keep  in  order  to  support  a  family  of  six  per- 
sons'?" was  a  question  asked  recently  by  a  read- 
er, as  if  it  were  a  settled  fact  that  a  lien  could 
support  a  given  number  of  persons  or  fractions 
thereof.  Seven  thousand  hens  might— prob- 
ably would— bankrupt  a  farmer,  while  with  two 
hundred  he  could  earn  his  living.  One  dollar  a 
year  is  supposed  to  be  the  average  profit  from 
an  average  hen.  If  the  hen  is  young,  smart 
and  pure  bred,  she  should  bring  her  owner  more 
money  than  that. 

As  a  general  average  there  are  one-third  as 
many  eggs  each  day  as  there  are  hens  if  in 
flocks  of  over  twenty.  Of  course  there  are 
fewer  eggs  in  early  winter  and  more  in  early 
spring.  Hens  kept  in  groups  of  six  or  seven  lay 
far  better ;  on  many  days  every  hen  furnishing 
her  "reason  for  being."  So  that  if  one  had 
three  hundred  hens  in  flocks  of  fifty  one  prob- 
ably would  have  one  hundred  eggs  a  day.  If 
kept  in  flocks  of  fifteen  there  would  often  be 
two  hundred.  As  a  rule  that  increase  repays 
one  for  the  cost  of  extra  buildings.  Twenty- 
five  "biddies"  make  a  good,  manageable  family. 

Before  one  can  see  clearly  how  much  money 
he  will  need  he  must  decide  upon  the  path  he  is 
going  to  follow;  whether  he  will  raise  pure 
stock,  or  market  poultry,  or  turn  his  attention 
to  "new  laid  eggs."  Probably  he  will  branch 
off  in  some  way  he  did  not  expect,  but  a  well 
considered  plan  will  keep  him  from  wandering 
about  bewildered  whether  to  sell  eggs  at  fifty 
cents  a  dozen,  or  keep  them  to  hatch  into 
chickens  worth  fifty  cents  a  pound. 


Cleaning  the  Yards  by  Growing  a  Food 
Crop. 

Green  food  is  alwavs  plentiful  in  the  summer 
season,  but  when  the  hens  are  confined  in 
yards,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  no  range3  upon  which  the  hens 
can  forage,  it  becomes  more  laborious  to  pro- 
vide green  food  than  many  are  willing  to  be- 
stow. All  green  food  for  fowls  must  be  cut  up 
fine,  as  the  hens  pull  off  the  green  leaves  from 
clover  or  grass,  and  do  not  bite  them  off.  To  do 
this  the  liens  must  pull  from  the  plant  when  it 
is  growiiTg.  That  is,  if  the  lien  is  to  pull  off  one 
end  of  the  plant,the  other  end  must  be  attached 
to  the  ground,  or  fastened  in  some  manner,  but 
if  the  green  food  is  finely  chopped  into  lengths 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch,  the  liens  can  easily 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  swallow  them. 

WHAT  TO  sow. 

The  easiest  and  best  wav  to  allow  green  food 
is  to  divide  the  yard  into  two  portions.  In  one 
portion  the  hens  can  remain  and  in  the  other 
some  kind  of  green  food  maybe  grown.  This 
is  not  as  slow  a  process  as  may  be  imagined,  as 
the  green  food  does  not  have  to  grow  until  it 
matures,  but  is  ready  for  the  hens  as  soon  as  it 
is  an  inch  or  two  high,  and  should  any  young 
weeds  appear  thev  will  be  appropriated  by  the 
hens  also.  In  fact,  if  the  yard  is  very  rich,  and 
the  hens  removed,  grass  and  weeds  voluntarily 
appear  after  a  rain  in  some  yards,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  spade  up  the  yard,  or  chop  it  with  a  hoe, 
and  seed  it  down  to  something  that  may  be 
preferred.  ,      ■  , 

One  objection  is  the  cost  of  seed.  The  labor 
of  spading  or  chopping  a  small  yard  is  but  lit- 
tle. But  the  seeds  may  be  of  some  plants  that 
will  not  cost  much.  Oats,  wheat,  sorghum,  tur- 
nips, millet,  Hungarian  grass,  or  even  corn 
may  be  broadcasted,  as  these  crops  may  be 


grown  until  frost  appears.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  have  the  seeds  germinate,  push  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  plants  are  ready  for  Uie  liens. 

A  MINE  OF  FERTILITY. 

To  pay  for  any  expense  that  may  be  incurred 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  hens  will  be  more 
thrifty  and  there  will  be  fewer  diseases  among 
them.  Every  time  the  yard  is  spaded  the  filth 
will  be  turned  under,  and  this  is  a  necessity 
with  small  yards.  The  amount  of  manure  that 
accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  yard,  not 
only  from  the  droppings,  but  also  from  the 
waste  food,  is  quite  large,  and  hence  the  crops 
will  be  large,  as  the  richer  the  ground  the 
thicker  the  seed  may  be  sown.  The  land  will 
be  self-manured,  as  the  hens  will  evenly  scatter 
the  droppings  themselves,  no  hauling  or  hand- 
ling of  the  manure  being  necessary,  but  if  no 
use  can  be  found  for  the  droppings  that  are  col- 
lected from  under  the  roosis,  they  can  be  also 
spread  over  the  ground  and  thus  utilized  for 
producing  green  food. 

GOOD  GARDEN  GROUND. 

Such  method  will  result  in  making  a  plot  rich 
enough  to  yield  more  than  can  be  derived  in 
any  other  manner,  or  on  any  other  aiea  of 
ground  of  the  same  dimensions,  as  those  who 
keep  their  hens  in  confinement  are  compelled 
to  buy  all  the  food  consumed  by  the  hens,  and 
they,  therefore, bring  into  the  yard  the  elements 
of  fertility  in  the  food.  If  at  any  future  time 
the  yard  should  be  made  in  a  new  location,  and 
a  ga"rden  plot  desired,  nothing  will  equal  the 
plot  that  has  been  used  as  a  poultry  yard,  and 
it  will  be  a  few  years  before  the  plot  will  begin 
to  show  loss  of  fertility. 


On  Roup. 


I  frequently  read  in  the  Review  cures  for  roup 
and  I  occasionally  read  the  opinion  that  it  is 
"best  to  cut  off  the  head"  when  you  discover 
the  fowl  to  have  it.  Now  I  have  been  with  the 
chickens  all  my  life  but  they  never  had  the 
roup  until  about  two  years  ago  when  I  was  win- 
tering but  twenty-three  head.  The  whole 
twenty-three  had  it  and  about  one-third  of 
them  were  afflicted  when  I  made  the  discovery, 
having  been  absent  for  a  few  days.  The  eyes 
"watered,"  nostrils  closed,  head  swelled,  etc., 
and  my  friends  said,  "Your  White  P.  Rocks 
and  Crack  Houdans  will  die."  But  I  told  them 
to  hold  on  a  little. 

I  went  to  my  office  and  into  one  pound  of 
vaseline  I  thoroughly  stirred  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sulphur  and  one  of  iodoform  and  added  ten 
drops  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid, 
stirring  the  whole  thoroughly.  Of  this  I  gave 
each  patient  one-half  teaspoonful,  w  arming  only 
about  enough  of  the  preparation  to  go  around. 
I  held  the  mouth  shut  tightly  till  it  forced  some 
of  the  medicine  through  the  nostrils.  Also  ap- 
plied to  the  top  of  the  head,  being  careful  not  to 
put  it  in  the  eyes.  I  used  it  morning  and  even- 
ing with  the  following  results: 

All  the  fowls  recovered  entirely  but  one,  and 
her  I  killed  after  her  suffering  till  my  sympa- 
thies were  aroused  for  her.  One  White  P. 
Rock  cockerel  almost  lost  his  voice,  vthieh  I 
think  was  my  own  fault  as  I  gave  him  too  large 
closes.  I  removed  all  as  they  got  sick  tpanotlier 
pen  and  as  they  recovered  and  after  I  fumi- 
gated I  returned  them  and  have  had  no  roup 
since.  This  remedy  will  do  the  business  and  its 
efficacy  will  be  soon  seen. 

1  hope  I  benefit  somebody  by  the  above.  Now 
I  want  some  one  to  so  explain  how  to  caponize 
that  an  ordinarily  intelligent  fellow  can  oper- 
ate. I  purpose  knowing  if  capons  will  bring 
any  better  prices  in  our  cities  than  cockerels.— 
Cor.  Fancier's  Review. 


Growing  Green  Food. 


As  the  keeping  of  a  garden  may  compel  many 
to  confine  their  hens  in  yards,  it  becomes  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  allow  them  to  secure  green  food. 
One  of  the  best  methods  for  so  doing,  however, 
is  to  have  changeable  yards ;  that  is,  the  yard 
should  be  divided.  When  the  hens  occupy  one 
side,  the  other  side  may  be  spaded  up  and  sown 
to  mustard,  millet,  or  any  kind  of  crop  of  which 
the  seed  is  not  expensive.  Such  crops  need  not 
mature,  hence  the  hens  can  be  turned  in  when 
the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high.  Wheat, 
oats,  sorghum,  corn,  turnips,  or  anything  that 
will  provide  green  fruit,  will  answer. 

The  side  occunied  by  the  hens  before  chang- 
ing them  to  the  green  plat  may  now  be  spaded 
up  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  There  are 
many  advantages  in  the  plan  ;  among  them,  the 
providing  of  green  food,  the  cleaning  of  the 
yards  by  turning  under  the  filth,  the  manuring 
of  the  yards  by  the  hens,  the  saving  of  gram, 
the  promotion'of  the  health  of  the  fowls  and  Che 
procurement  of  a  greater  number  of  eggs.  The 
onlv  outlay  is  a  partition  fence.  There  is  no 
extra  cost 'for  labor,  as  the  yards  need  not  be 
cleaned  up,  except  when  the  ground  is  spaded, 
which  turns  under  all  filth—  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. 
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Mrs.  Henning's  Hot  Water  Brooder. 

A  convenient  and  easily-constructed  brooder, 
without  the  use  of  a  lamp,  for  fifty  chicks  (or 
100  very  small  chicks)  is  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Henning,  Lompoc,Ca).,and  which  she  describes 
as  follows: 

Fig.  1  shows  the  brooder  complete,  except 
screen  cover  over  the  run,  or  feeding  place. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  lower  part  of  the  brooder, 
ready  to  receive  the  heater.  Fig.  3  shows  the  ^ 


Experience  '.villi  Mites 

Five  years  ago  we  had  an  experience  with 
chicken  inites  that  we  thought  was  our  last,  as 
we  vowed  never  again  to  permit  such  things 
about  our  poultry  quarters.  But  we  are  having 
a  new  experience  this  season.  Chicken  mites 
are  quite  different  from  chicken  lice.  They  are 
much  smaller,  multiply  faster,  are  more  numer- 
ous when  they  get  a  foothold,  are  more  active 
and  are  harder  to  exterminate  than  lice.  There 


Mrs.  Henning's  Brooder. —Fig.  1. 


heater,  with  a  door  attached  to  close  back  part 
of  brooder. 

To  make  such  a  brooder,  cut  three  pieces  of 
two  by  four  lumber,  twenty-six  inches  long,  on 
which  lay  the  floor  of  matched  boards,  five  feet 
six  inches  long  and  twenty-six  inches  wide 
Now  eut  eut  the  side  pieces  for  the  lower  part, 
five  feet  six  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and 
one  inch  thick,  leaving  about  thirty  inches  full 
width,  and  slope  the  other  three  feet  to  six  inches 
at  the  end.  Nail  the  sides  securely  to  the  bot- 


Mrs.  Henning's 

torn,  after  cutting  an  opening  iu  each,  two  by 
six  inches,  for  a  glass  small  pipe  in  each,  long 
enough  to  reach  through  the  top  of  outer  box, 
pack  all  around  with  sawdust  (or  chaff  or  bran) 
and  put  on  the  top.  Now  set  the  heater  on  the 
lower  part,  letting  it  project  one  inch  at  the 
back,  to  which  hang  the  door  to  enclose  the 
back  end.  Tack  cloth,  cut  in  strips,  to  the  front 
of  the  box,  and  also  tack  thin  muslm  on  the  bot- 
tom, to  protect  heads  of  chicks  from  the  iron. 
The  sides  of  the  runs-are  made  as  high  as  nee- 


Mrs.  Henning's  Brooder.— Fig.  3. 

essary,  with  light  strips,  and  closed  at  one  end 
of  sliding  gate  with  the  same  material.  Nail  a 
piece  across,  just  in  front  of  the  heater,  one  by 
two  inches.  Make  a  screen  cover  for  the  run, 
or  of  wire  or  slats. 

In  the  illustration  A  is  the  pipe  for  pouring  in 
hot  water,  B  is  the  glass  tube  which  shows  height 
of  water  in  the  tank,  and  W  W  the  windows. 
A  faucet,  for  drawing  off  water,  may  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  tank." 

Egg  Bound  Fowls. 

How  can  they  be  relieved  ?  Take  a  feather 
and  strip  it  until  near  the  tip,  and  then  dip  it 
in  sweet  oil,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  becomes 
thoroughly  saturated,  then  pass  the  feather  up 
the  egg  passage  till  it  meets  the  egg,  which  you 
will  find  will  relieve  the  hen  at  once,  and  ena- 
ble her  to  proceed  with  her  duties;  if  she  ex- 
periences any  further  difficulty  repeat  the  oper- 
ation, getting  the  feather  well  filled  with  oil 
whenever  making  an  application.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  help  nature  in  the  way  of  pressure,  for 
in  that  case  the  egg  may  be  broken  and  prove 
fatal  to  the  hen.  After  you  have  made  the  ap- 
plication as  directed,  let  nature  take  her  course 
and  all  will  be  righ}.— American  Stockman. 


are  two  varieties  of  mites,  the  red  mite,  and  the 
white  mite,  that  looks  like  a  little  white  speck 
running  about.  Well,  our  hens  would  n't  set  for 
us  early  in  the  season,  so  we  bought  setting  hens 
whenever  and  wherever  we  could  find  one  that 
wanted  to  sit,  and  took  her  home  and  set  her  in 
one  of  our  hen  houses.  But  we  neglected  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  these  sitting  hens  before 
setting  them.and  in  that  way  we  introduced  the 
white  mites  into  our  hen  hous.  Whenever  one 
of  the  imported  hens  hatched  we  thoroughly  dis. 


Brooder.  —  Fig.  2. 

infected  her,  as  is  our  custom,  and  so  we  kept 
the  young  chickens  free  of  the  mites.  But  the 
latter  got  a  pretty  good  hold  about  the  nest  and 
spread  to  the  walls  and  perches  and  throughout 
the  dust  on  the  floor, and  almost  before  we  knew 
it  the  house  in  whiehjwe  set  the  hens  was  infest- 
ed with  mites.  This  fact  filled  us  with  conster- 
nation and  shame,  and  so  we  set  about  at  once 
to  get  rid  of  the  evil  pests.  We  removed  all  the 
nests  and  nest  boxes  and  burned  them.  Then 
we  thoroughly  cleaned  out  every  crook  and  cor- 
ner about  the  hen  house  and  sprinkled 
kerosene  on  the  sides  of  the  walls  and 
noor  and  poured  it  on  the  roosts.  That 
C  mrse  o  treatment  killed  untold  thou- 
sands, but  still  there  was  some  about 
t'.ie  place.  Our  next  move  was  to  wash 
the  perches,  the  inside  walls  and 
the  floor  with  a  ;very  strong  solution 
Of  blue-stone  water.  Still  some  mites 
were  visible.  The  next  course  of 
treatment  was  a  thorough  applica- 
tion of  lime  in  the  form  of  white, 
wash,  following  which  there  was 
more  kerosene,  and  we  venture  to 
say  there  will  be  no  more  mites  in 
that  locality.— Tennessee  Farmer. 


A  Man's  Capacity. 


It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  a  man  to  over- 
tax himself  in  any  business.  But  we  do  not 
know  any  vocation  in  which  a  man  is  so  apt  to 
overestimate  his  capacity  as  in  the  chicken 
business.  The  novice  imagines  that  it  is  bHt 
child's  play  to  care  for  a  thousand  hens,or  three 
thousand  broilers,  but  when  he  gets  at  it,  he  is 
apt  to  think  he  has  an  elephant  on  his  hands. 
It  will  not  take  all  day  to  throw  down  grain, 
and  let  the  stock  go  as  they  please,  for  even"  a 
thousand  hens.-  But  to  do  the  work  systemati- 
cally, to  watch  for  the  sick  ones,  to  keep  the 
premises  clean,  to  feed  carefully,  to  market, 
and  ever  so  many  chores  that  dare  not  be 
hurried  over,  is  a  big  job  with  considerably  less 
than  one  thousand. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  thousand  hens'  farm 
was  ever  successful,  and  the  sages  may  blow  all 
they  please.  When  once  we  must  depend  partly 
upon  hired  help,  we  may  well  expect  to  meet  a 
crisis. 

To  do  the  work  rightly,  three  hundred  hens 
give  steady  employment,  and  will  yield  a  better 


profit  than  one  thousand.  We  speak  partly 
from  experience,  and  partly  from  sad  experi- 
ence of  our  neighbors. 

So  it  is  with  broilers.  A  man  has  all  he  can 
do  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  two  thousand 
chicks.  And  then  we  must  give  it  his  undivided 
attention.  If  other  branches  of  the  business 
are  to  be  run  with  it,  half  that  quantity  is  all  he- 
should  have  out  at  one  time. 

A  good  business  can  be  done  by  having,  say- 
three  hundred  hens  and  a  thousand  broiler 
house.  He  must  hustle,  however,  to  get 
through,  but  there  will  be  excellent  pay. 

We  never  knew  of  any  man  getting  rich  in 
the  poultry  business,  but  we  have  seen  them, 
earning  a  comfortable  living,  making  even 
more  money  than  big  farmers. 

Start  small  and  grow  gradually— but  when 
once  you  have  accumulated  enough  work  to  fill' 
the  hours  you  have  to  devote  to  work,  stop 
short.  The  moment  you  go  fcejond,  you  are- 
overtaxing  yourself  and  failure  may  be  the 
result.— O.  C.  Farmer. 


Keeping  Poultry  Pays. 

If  it  did  "not"  pay,  how  is  it  that  we  have  in 
this  country,  at  the  present  time  hundreds  of 
breeders  and  fanciers  who  have  been  constantly 
and  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  this  work  for  a 
score  or  more  of  years,  and  thousands  who  have 
kept  themselves  busy  in  it  for  a  decade,or  more,_ 
as  assiduously  and  as  satisfactorily? 

But  success  in  fowl  rearing  depends  largely 
upon  good  management,  as  does  any  other  pay- 
ing business.  Incompetent  careless  persons 
will  fail  in  any  enterprise  they  attempt,  and 
those  who  essay  this  work,  who  look  to  being 
successful  without  proper  exertion,  careful, 
managing  and  intelligent  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  their  fowl  stock,  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  results. 

To  accomplish  this  thing  advantageously,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  novice  should  not  only  pur- 
chase good  birds  to  begin  with,  but  he  must 
read,  study  the  needs  of  his  stock,  consult  the 
published  books  on  the  subject,  subscribe  for 
and  peruse  his  poultry  paper  attentively,  exam- 
ine the  reported  experiments  of  breeders,  etc.,. 
and  thus  learn  what  he  must  know  and  appre- 
ciate to  render  him,  in  course  of  time,  an  ex- 
pert. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  conducted  in 
this  way,  poultry  culture  in  America  pays.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  object  is  to  raise  good 
"fancy"fowls,as  future  breeders, or  for  sale  at  the 
higher  figures  maintained  by  skillful  and  reputa- 
ble poulterers,  or  if  itisaimed  only  to  keep  fowls 
for  marketing  purposes ;  the  proper  method  of 
making  the  business  profitable,  more  or  less,  is- 
the  same.  We  must  know  something  about  the 
requirements  of  the  stock;  we  must  attend  to 
their  wants  regularly  and  judiciously ;  we  must 
gather  information  as  to  their  qualities,  their 
habits,  and  the  daily  needs  that  help  their 
thrift;  and  we  must  also  give  to  this  undertak- 
ing, proportionately,  the  time  and  attention 
due  it. 

Thus  we  may  be  successful,  and  shall  find  that 
fowl  culture  pays — whether  we  breed  fancy 
stock,  and  but  little  of  it,  or  whether  we  raise 
fowls  by  the  hundreds  or  thousands,  for  the 
profits  from  their  eggs  and  the  returns  to  be 
realized  from  their  fattening  and  slaughter  for- 
market.— Poultry  World. 


Longevity  of  Fowls. 


I  have  in  my  possession,  hearty,  well  and  as-- 
sprightly  as  any  pullets,  a  common  little  ban- 
tam hen,  of  what  I  call  the  partridge  kind, 
being  like  that  bird  in  markings,  and  about  the 
same  size.  She  can  be  proved  to  be  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  laying  at  the  present  time; 
she  has  laid  her  third  egg  this  season  to-day, and. 
last  season  laid  as  many  as  five  eggs  in  one- 
week,  and  brought  up  a  brood  of  five  chickens, 
of  the  common  fowl  kind.  1  always  set  her  as 
the  season  comes  round,  as  she  "is  a  capital; 
mother,  and  tends  her  brood  and  fights  for  them 
much  better  than  a  common  fowl,  and  continues 
to  look  after  them  till  they  become  much  bigger 
than  herself ;  in  fact  it  rs  quite  amusing  to  see 
her  perching  at  such  times  with  her  wings 
spread  out,  trying  to  hover  her  brood.  She  has 
been  kept  in  an  inclosed  run  with  a  number  of 
common  fowls,  but  1  have  given  her  a  roaming 
commission,  and  she  wanders  all  over  the  gar- 
den, singing  and  croaking  as  happy  and  lively 
as  any  two-year-old.  She  has  brought  up  in- 
numerable broods  of  both  Bantams  and  com- 
mon fowls  in  past  seasons.  I  have  sent  this 
little  account  thinking  it  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers,  and  as'  I  should  like  also 
to  hear  from  some  of  your  contributors  how  long 
fowls  generally  live,  and  keep  fn  good  health 
and  laying  condition,  as  many  of  my  neighbors 
express  some  surprise  when  told  of  this  fact, 
and  on  witnessing  the  lively  movements  of  this 
ancient  specimen  of  the  fowl  tribe.  I  may 
mention  that  the  fellow  birds,  of  which  my 
little  girl  had  six  altogether,  have  been  dead, 
many  years  .—J.  Oxley  in  Fancier*  Gazette. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Some  of  the  Drawbacks. 

I  am  not  in  the  poultry  business.  I  am  forty- 
•tluee  years  old,  and  you  -'can't  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks."  I  was  once  in  the  poultry 
business— had  it  real  bad, -in  fact  I  was  down 
with  it.  I  know  of  no  business  which  has  such 
-a  taking  way  about  it,  and  the  percent,  of  profit 
in  no  undertaking,  in  a  small  way,  shows  up  (on 
paper),  as  handsomely  as  the  raising,  and 
handling  of  poultry.  Something  liketen  years 
ago,  after  a  considerable  study  of  chickens,  in- 
cubators, and  in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to 
the  business,  I  launched  out.  I  bought  a  right 
to  manufacture  a  100-egg  machine,  which 
would  hatch  out  chickens  by  the  use  of  manna, 
builtit  and  put  in  a  sitting,  and  between  a  burn- 
ing heat,  and  a  temperature  of  about  eighty  or 
eighty-five,  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  I 
-came  out  "eecond  best,"  witli  nothing  to  show 
for  my  pains.  Of  course,  I  could  not  show  any 
weakness,  at  that  stage  of  the  game,  for  my 
;neiehbors  were  all  waiting  to  "see  the  thing  go 
off."  Well,  I  was  in  Chicago, on  a  visit,  (I  lived 
in  Central  Illinois),  and  bought  a  modern  incu- 
bator of  a  firm  down  on  the  south  side— I  don't 
remember  the  name  now,  and  got  it  home, 
fixed  the  battery  which  regulated  the  heat,  and 
started  the  machine,  ana  run  it  two  or  three 
days,  and  it  ran  like  a  top,  and  some  of  my 
most  sanguine  friends  said  "He's  all  right  now," 
and  I  was  dead  sure  of  it,  and  had  figured  out 
the  exact  per  cent,  of  chicks  that  were  to  come 
out  of  the  hatch.  About  fifteen  days  was 
enough  for  that  machine.  Sometimes  the  regu- 
lator would  work  and  sometimes  it  would  not, 
and  I  would  go  out  and  find  the  mercury  down 
and  the  eggs  cold.  I  always  gave  myself  credit 
for  having  an  extraordinary  will,  and  I  smiled 
as  best  1  could,  and  went  to  work  on  a  home 
made  one.  Understand,  in  the  meantime  I  had 
sown  an  acre  or  so  in  wheat,  and  put  grass  seed 
in  with  it,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  other  work, 
for  I  was  going  to  "do"  the  business,  and  was 
going  to  show  the  "slow  coaches"  around  there 
what  could  be  done.  The  forepart  of  the  sea- 
son was  dry,  and  the  wheat  prospect  was  not 
very  good,  so  L  gave  the  wheat  away  to  a  big 
tongue  fellow,  whom  I  thought  I  could  best  si- 
lence In  that  way,  and  lo  and  behold,  the  rains 
came,  and  he  had  a  nice  crop  of  grain.  I  got 
my  home  made  machine  nearly  completed, 
when  there  came  a  business  call,  and  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  machine,  was  utilized  in  pack- 
ing household  goods.  The  last  I  heard  of  the 
Chicago  incubator  it  was  carefully  piled  away 
in  the  back  part  of  a  csal  shed,  in  a  neighbor's 
yard.  As  I  remarked  before,  I  am  not  raising 
broilers,  and  I  notice  the  path-way  strewn  with 
weeds,  and  as  I  look  back  over  that  stretch,  my 
mind  just  now  settles  down  upon  a  very  nice 
and  wise  man  (in  most  things)  who  studied  the 
business  thoroughly,  and  often  came  to  me  and 
explained  just  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Well, 
he  made  a  home  made  machine  for  hatching — 
hot  water— and  I  would  just  here  remark,  that  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  only  means  where  a  safe, 
and  regular  temperature  can  be  secured.  He 
put  in  his  eggs,  got  out  a  fine  lot  of  chicks,  a 
nice  percentage.  The  chicks  got  along  all 
right  until  when  three  or  four  weeks  old.  They 
were  out  in  a  yard,  although  they  might  have 
been  in  the  house,  but  all  the  people  were  away 
from  home. .  A  sudden,  drenching  shower 
■  came,  water  came  down  the  side  hill,  and  not 
one  chick  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Don't  say 
-chicken  to  that  man  again.  I  might  go  on  for 
an  hour— with  experiences  of  those  who  are  "in 
the  same  boat."  jfo,  I  am  not  raising  eggs  in 
winter  time,  because  I  can  get  a  big  price  for 
them— not  I.  I  am  only  a  looker  on  and  watch- 
ing the  fun.  But  your  paper  is  interesting,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  feel  that  same  old  spirit 
rise  up  and  say — "I  can  do  it."  I've  seen  it 
done — know  of  people  who  have  succeeded 
splendidly,  but  for  the  present  excuse  me.  I 
may  try  it  again,  however,  but  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  money  to  spend  and  considerable  land 
to  raise  feed  on,  some  one  to  attend  to  details 
almost  night  and  day,  and  no  expectations 
whatever— simply  conduct  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, commencing  in  a  very  small  way.  and 
letting  my  experience  govern  all  future  action. 

[All  who  expect  to  allow  their  chicks  to  be 
caught  in  drenching  rains,  and  who  expect 
''someone  to  attend  to  details,"  while  you  "look 
o^,"  will  no  doubt  feel  just  as  the  writer  does. 
—Ed  ] 


Mr.  York  Hits  Back. 


F.  K.  YORK,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

Your  paper,  containing  the  copy  of  the  article 
published  in  the  Farm  Poultry,  written  by  me, 
came  to  hand  yesterday,  and  in  reply  to  the 
comments  thereon,  will  say,  that  the  writer 
made  no  mistake,  and  furthermore  that  he 
hopes  the  reader  made  none. 

The  article  as  written  or  printed  did  not 
state  that  I  had  1,000  chicks  weighing  three 
pounds each.br  that  I  had  1.000  chicks  ten  weeks 
old.  1  have  not  the  capacity  for  hatching  1,000 


at  one  time,  and  hence  could  not  have  that 
number  of  one  age. 

The  figures  given  by  me  are  correct  in  regard 
to  the  ones  ten  weeks  old,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  substantiate  it,  and  go  still  farther,  and  say 
that  the  pullets  of  the  lot  referred  too  began 
laying  when  sixteen  weeks  old,  and  being  full 
blood  Bralimas,  the  fact  seemed  an  uncommon 
one  to  me,  and  was  credited  to  the  forcing 
properties  of  the  bone.  I  do  not  ask  anyone  to 
accept  my  figures.  If  I  can  raise  cliicuens  that 
are  satisfactory  to  myself  and  the  market  it 
does  not  matter  to  me  if  my  method  of  raising 
is  picked  to  pieces.  I  only  state  what  I  have 
done  this  year.andfind  that  in  price  Ami  quality 
they  are  second  to  none  in  the  vicinity.  The 
fact  that  a  chick  ten  weeks  old  can  be  made  to 
weigh  three  pounds  has  excited  comments  in 
your  paper  before.  I  have  done  nothing  in  the 
business  that  others  cannot  do,  and,  to  those 
that  doubt  it,  I  will  say,  take  Brahma  chicks 
properly  hatched,  and  give  new  milk  the  first 
three  weeks,  and  after  that  skim  milk,  and  all 
the  grain  they  can  eat,  witli  plenty  of  green 
food,  and  the  required  amount  of  tlie  Question- 
able bone,  and  if  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  some 
of  them  do  not  weigh  three  pounds  I  will  show 
those  that  do.  I  hope  the  article  referred  too, 
will  not  hurt  the  cause  of  green  bone  feeding. 

[Thanks  for  correction.  We  have  uninten- 
tionally on  our  part,  secured  some  excellent 
hints  in  the  above,  and  if  we  have  in  any  man- 
ner reflected  unfairly  on  Mr.  York  we  cheer- 
fully retract.  We,  too,  believe  in  green  bones. 
—Ed.] 

Bennett  Got  Warm  under  the  Collar. 


A  Lady's  Experience. 


MRS.  JOHN  M.   SWEENEY,    IIEBRON,  IND. 

I  found  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  what  was 
the  matter  with  my  little  chicks,  that  made 
them  die  so  fast.  I  am  saving  the  rest  all  right 
now.  1  saw  in  the  same  paper  that  a  man  gave 
his  way  of  breaking  sitting  hens,  but  I  think  I 
have  a  better  way  vet,  so  I  will  give  it.  Perhaps 
it  will  do  somebody  else  some  good.  I  have  a 
log  pen  made,  10x12  feet,  and  there  I  shut  them 
up,  and  keep  them  fed  on  oats  in  the  morning 
and  corn  at  night,  with  one  pan  of  cold  water 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid  in  the 
\vater,and  also  onepan  of  sour  milk  In  that  way 
they  get  exercise,  and  go  to  laying  in  a  short 
time.  Since  I  took  that  plan  of  feeding  them 
good  when  shut  up  I  find  they  do  so  much  bet- 
ter. I  lost  some  of  my  old  hens  this  summer 
with  diarrhoea,  but  I  have  cured  the  rest  with 
water  and  alum.  I  use  one  tablespoonful  of 
alum  to  one  large  milk  pan  of  water.  Then  I 
stir  up  a  feed  once  a  week,  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  ginger,  one  tablespoonful  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  so  they  are  all  healthv  and  well  again.  I 
had  100  hens  and  have  about  ninety  left.  They 
are  all  Brown  Leghorns.  1  have  bought  100  eggs 
to  set  this  summer.  I  want  only  full  bloods  next 
year.  I  will  give  the  number  of  eggs  some  other 
time.  I  am  living  on  a  farm  where  I  have  a 
good  range  for  chickens,  and  am  raising  chicks 
to  sell  eggs.  I  get  eighteen  cents  per  dozen  in 
Englewood.  Many  here  are  picking  strawber- 
ries to  sell,  but  I  take  the  chicken  business  for 
my  choice.  This  is  my  second  year  of  shipping 
eggs.  I  think  if  more  women  would  go  into  this 
business  that  live  on  farms  they  would  be 
healthier,  I  am  running  two  incubators,  I 
will  tell  about  them  another  time. 


JOHN  BENNETT,  9 UNMAN,  INDIANA. 

I  intended  to  "let  loose"  for  some  time,  but  re- 
strained myself  until  to-day,  July  6th.  After 
dinnsr  I  picked  up  the  Poultry  KEEPEBand  my 
specs,  and  commenced  to  read  page 
fifty  -  six.  When  I  got  to  the  third 
item,  —  "Feed  is  coming  down  in  price,  but 
all  the  same  the  weather  is  too  warm  to  feed 
grain,"  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  In  the 
June  issue  you  advocated  grass  and  bugs  alone, 
that  is,  what  they  can  pick  up  only.  I  will  say 
that  fowls  which  get  nothing  but  what  they  can 
find  are  a  sickly-looking  sight,  and  surely  do  not 
—in  fact,  cannot — lay  many  eggs.  You  have  re- 
peated, over  and  over,  that  fat  hens  don't  lay,  or 
will  get  broody.  "I  know  better.'-'  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  feed.  They  have  farm  range.not  con- 
fined at  all.  I  had  about  thirty  breeders  early 
in  spring.  I  had  six  bushels  of  wheat  and  it 
lasted  until  a  few  days  ago.  I  also  fed  at  least 
the  same  amount  of  oats,  but  think  it  was  near 
eight  or  ten  bushels,  and  also  considerable  corn 
— two  or  three  bushels,  anyway  —  besides  some 
soft  feed  and  many  crocks  of  clabbered  milk. 
In  shortj  kept  their  crops  extended  all  the  time 
except  late  at  night.  Why  did  I  do  this?  Be- 
cause it  takes  something  besides  grass  and  a  few 
poor  bugs  to  muke  eggs  and  keep  up  a  healthv 
appearance;  and  besides,  they,  the  beautiful 
white  faces, look  to  me  for  something  to  eat  three 
times  a  day ;  not  a  thimbleful  each,  but  a  square 
meal.  Just  now  they  have  access  to  the  open 
barn,  the  floor  is  covered  with  scattered  wheat 
and  they  eat  all  they  want.  I  rake  the  wheat 
fields  and  stack  it  in  the  yard,  and  let  'em 
scratch  all  they  want.  Fat?  Yes,  very  fat,  feel 
solid  and  look  happy.  Lay?  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  the  return  for  what  they  eat.  They 
make  such  a  racket,  cackling,  that  I  feel  some- 
times like  clubbing  them  to  make  'em  hush.  Oys- 
ter shells?  I  keep  it  before  them  and  they  get 
away  witli  about  two  barrels  a  year.  They  pre- 
fer it  to  gravel.or  any  other  grit.  If  I  took  away 
the  oyster  shells,  the  egg  shells  would  be  too  thin 
or  some  without  shells.  Get  broody?  Two  got 
broodv  up  to  date.  The  way  I  feed  they  must 
lay.  Think  how  much  material  it  takes  to  make 
an  egg ;  they  must  have  more  than  grass  to  make 
it. 


Over  1,000  Chicks. 

PAUL  LEROUX,    CLOYERDALE,  CAL. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  poultry  raising  for 
several  years,  having  commenced  with  a  few 
fowls,  and  grown  up  slowly  with  a  little  experi- 
ence of  my  own, and  of  late  being  helped  a  great 
deal  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which  I  must 
say  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  I  have  to  have  it. 
It  is  a  practical  paper,  and  I  hardly  feel  as  if  I 
was  doing  my  duty  by  not  co-operating,  by 
sending  the  little  I  have  learned  in  the  practice. 
I  have  hatched  over  1000  chicks,  200  ducks  and 
keep  200  layers,  mostly  White  Leghorns.  The 
start  of  my  steck  was  full  blood  White  Leghorns 
imported  by  me  from  Iowa,  some  four  years 
ago.  Besides  the  poultry  I  have  a  ranch  of  200 
acres  of  land,  and  raise  sheep,  horses  and  cat- 
tle. The  whole  thing  is  done  by  my  own  hands, 
with  the  help  of  my  eldest  girl  who  is  fourteen 
years  of  age.  You  see  by  this  how  I  am  busy, 
also  the  harvest  and  haying  which  is  not  quite 
done.  I  have  to  build  some  poultry  houses,  es- 
pecially brooder  houses,  for  I  have  two  Incuba- 
tors, one  the  300  egg  Petaluma  make,  the  other 
a  200  egg  Improved  Excelsior,  from  Quincey, 
111. 


Roup  in  California. 

W.  A.  TENNEY,OAKLAND,  CAL. 

You  have  quite  a  list  of  subscribers  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  number  is  sure  to  increase.  Our 
long  dry  summers  and  the  little  variation  in 
temperature  the  year  through,  suggest  a  modi- 
fication of  the  rules  given  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Most  of  the  poultry  books  and  journals  recom- 
mend tight  houses  and  exclusion  of  draughts. 
The  opposite  is  essential  in  California,  as  venti- 
lation here  is  a  necessity.  I  have  noticed  that 
fowls  roosting  in  trees,  even  deciduous  trees, 
during  the  fiercest  storms  of  winter,  are  always 
healthy,  while  others  in  the  same  flock,  that 
roost  in  tight  houses,  are  sicklv.  I  construct 
my  houses  of  half-inch  lumber,  and  leave  cracks 
between  all  the  boards,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  wide,  all  around,  and  I  lay  no  floor.  Fre- 
quently the  houses  are  moved  on  to  new  ground 
and  thus  the  under  part  is  kept  clean.  It  is  sel- 
dom I  have  any  disease  in  the  flock  unless  it  is 
introduced  by  buying  a  new  lot.  A  year  ago  I 
secured  in  the  market  a  lot  of  superior  looking 
pullets,  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  but  in  two 
weeks  they  developed  "swelled  head,"  and  half 
of  them  I  lost.  Tiie  contagion  spread  to  others 
in  the  flock.  What  we  call  "swelled  head"  in 
California  does  not  answer  to  the  symptoms  of 
roop  given  in  eastern  publications.  I  never 
heard  of  a  case  of  swelled  head  originating  in  a 
flock  that  roosted  in  trees,  or  in  open  houses 
kept  clean.  It  often  appears  where  the  fowls 
roost  in  a  crowded  apartment,  without  ventila- 
tion, and  when  the  house  is  filthy-  The  "swelled 
head"  begins  by  a  dry  appearance  about  the 
nostrils,  generally  on  one  side  first. then  a  glassy 
appearance  about  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  dry 
nostril,  then  both  eyes.  A  week  later  the  eyes 
begin  to  swell,  but  the  hen  as  yet  shows  no 
stupor,  and  no  trouble  about  the  throat.  The 
stupor  does  not  come  on  till  the  hen  is  nearly 
blind.  For  this  disease  the  hatchet  is  the  only 
remedy.  The  best  preventives  I  have  ever  seen 
in  California  are  these:  Well  ventilated  houses, 
6x8  feet,  for  twenty-four  hens,  without  floor, 
moved  on  new  ground  every  two  weeks.  Paint 
the  roosts  and  all  crevices  with  crude  petroleum 
and  carbolic  acid, using  petroleum  one  pint  and 
acid  one  tablespoonful.  Whitewash  the  rest  of 
the  building  twice  a  vear.  A  good  dust  bath 
with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  it.  Swelled 
head  will  not  enter  a  flock  thus  treated  unless 
introduced  by  importation  of  diseased  fowls. 

Flint  Dnst  and  T.gg  Shells; 

S.  L.  GRIFFIN,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

In  your  article  in  the  June  number,  entitled 
"Flint  Dust  for  Egg  Shells,"  your  conclusions 
may  be  right,  but  let  us  consider  the  matter. 
Geologists  tell  us  that  tripoli,  which  is  used  for 
polishing  table  ware,  is  composed  entirely  of 
infusoria,  and.  that  even  the  hardest  rocks— the 
flints— show,  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, that  they,  too,  are  composed  of  the  sili- 
cious  shells  of  infusoria.  Now  this,  if  true, 
would  indicate  that  flint  dust  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  composition  of  the  shell  of  an  egg, 
so  what  at  first,  sight  looks  so  improbable,  may, 
upon  examination,  be  found  not  so  unreasonable 
after  all  and  whatever  conclusion  may  be 
reached  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  we  are  all 
truth  seekers. 

[Ordinary  flint  contains  but  traces  of  lime, 
and  is  entirely  insoluble,  providing  no  material 
for  the  egg  shell.— Ed  ] 
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Buff  Wyandottes. 

CAPT.  PHILLIPS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Did  vou  ever  see  a  Buff  "Wyandotte  ?  If  so, 
where"?  I  have  two,  cockerel  and  pullet ,  of  a 
rich  golden  buff.  I  enclose  a  few  feathers.  You 
will  see  they  are  of  a  richer  color  than  the 
Cochin.  These  birds  have  the  compact  stocky 
build,  finely  shaped  head  and  comb,  and  easy 
graceful  movement  of  the  White  "Wyandotte. 
The  cockerel  is  very  active,  and  broad  breasted. 
The  pullet  is  built  for  egg  producing,  and  not  as 
a  fiver  or  racer.  They  are  hustlers,  and  on  the 
scratch  all  the  day,  and  are  always  following 
you  around  scolding  and '-bossing''  you  about 
flie  work  vou  are  doing.  Thev  are  pure  blooded 
"Wyandottes  through  and  through.  There  is  no 
"cross"'  or  mixture  with  Cochin,  Brahma.  Leg- 
horn or  Hamburg  Dorking.  They  are  "yankee" 
through  and  through,  and  I  believe  they  are  the 
best  on  earth.  My  pullet  has,  for  rive  past 
weeks,  produced  ah  average  of  four  and  one- 
fourth  eggs  a  week,  and  of  average  size. 
Last  year  I  had  a  very  light  cockerel 
which'was  pronounced  a  perfectly  shaped  cock- 
erel in  every  way  except  his  color.  He  became 
a  pet  of  the  "women  folks,"  and  had  full  run  of 
the  vard  around  the  kitchen  door,  and  with  him 
were  five  White  Wyandotte  old  hens,  which  I 
was  preparing  for  July  market  :  also  three  Silver 
Wyandotte  heus.  Unknown  to  me,  two  sittings 
of  eggs  were  put  under  a  couple  of  hens  and  the 
product  was  a  combination  of  colors,  with  six 
yellow  buffs.  The  "harmless  cat-'  got  in  its 
work  on  some  of  the  chicks,  and  some  died.  I 
had  these  two  buffs  left.  I  wanted  to  dispose  of 
them,  but  theie  was  such  a  protest  and  "kick"' 
from  the  female  side  of  the  house  that  I  kept 
these  two  buffs,  aud  after  much  trial  and  trouble 
thev  have  developed  into  a  pair  of  fowls  that  I 
could  this  day  receive  $50  for,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  offered  me.  I  have  also  refused  $10 
per  sitting  for  eggs.  I  have  none  for  sale,  and 
will  not  until  fall  (at  which  time  I  will  fill  the 
twentv-seven  orders  booked).  I  accidently 
heardof  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  Pennsylvania 
who  has  hail  for  a  year  a  few  Buff  Wyandottes.  I 
have  written  to  him  for  a  description  of  his 
fowls,  also  for  a  select  sitting  of  eggs,  which  he 
refused  to  sell  me.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  hon- 
est, trustworthy  man,  I  also  believe  that  he  and 
nivself  are  the  only  ones  who  have  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes, of  pure  blood,  and  I  also  think  he  hasthe 
better  of  me  (in  number  at  least),  as  he  has  had 
a  year's  experiment  and  experience.  If  my  eggs 
prove  fertile,  and  the  fowls  live,  I  will  send  you 
a  settinc  to  try  as  broilers,  or  to  experiment 
with  as  the  best  in  the  world  on  earth.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  Buff  Wyandott  before,  if  so 
where  ?   [We  never  did.— Ed.] 

Shipping  Eggs  1,000  Miles. 

W.  T.  WILLIAMSON.  MASON"  CITT.  TENN. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  many  readers  I  will 
give  you  a  little  of  my  experience,  which  I  hope 
may  "prove  of  interest.  Last  April  I  sent  on  for 
a  setting  of  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs  and 
a  setting  of  the  finest  Indian  Game  eggs,  but  to 
different  breeders.  I  noticed  that  the  turkey 
eggs  came  packed  with  the  small  ends  down, 
while  the  Indian  Gaines  came  packed  on  their 
sides,  consequently  I  watched  the  hatches  to 
see  which  was  the"  best.  Exactly  four  weeks 
from  the  dav  I  set  the  turkey  eggs  I  found  all 
were  hatched  except  one.  which  I  placed  under 
another  lien  and  let  it  remain  two  days,  and  as 
it  did  not  show  any  evidences  of  life,I  concluded 
it  was  not  good"  and  threw  it  away,  when  I 
found  it  contained  a  live  little  turkey  ready  to 
pip  the  shell,  which  proved  that  all  the  eggs  with 
good,  although  they  had  been  shipped  over  a 
thousand  miles.  Out  of  this  hatch  I  have  not 
lost  a  single  turkey.  We  will  now  look  at  the 
Indian  Game  eggs,  so  three  weeks  from  the 
time  they  were  set,  I  find  only  one  chick,  but 
after  waiting  another  day  four  others  are  hatch- 
ed, though  one  was  so  delicate  that  it  died  that 
day.  the  balance  of  the  eggs  not  being  good.  I 
am  therefore  convinced  that  packing  eggs,  for 
shipment,  on  the  small  end,  is  the  proper  way. 
When  mv  friends  see  my  turkeys  they  are  de- 
lighted, but  when  I  could  only  show  them  four 
little  chicks  for  $10  worth  of  eggs  they  laughed 
at  me  considerably.  However  since  I  have 
raised  them  all  I  feel  amply  repaid. 

A  Defence  of  the  Cat. 

MR3.  R.  V.  S.  SINCLAIR.  BERRY YILLE.  YA. 

In  the  June  Poultry  Keeper  you  say  there 
never  was  a  cat  that  would  not  kill  chicks. 
You  are  very  much  mistaken  indeed.  I  have  a 
cat  and  a  maltese  cat  at  that,  seven  years  old, 
who  I  know  has  never  killed  a  chicken  in  his 
life.  He  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  I 
think  what  you  say  is  a  libel  on  cats,  and  I  for 
one  do  not  like  to  War  it,  I  am  fond  of  chickens 
and  of  cats  also,  and  I  know  of  one  that  has 
never  killed  a  chicken  in  all  his  life,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  more  like  him.  I  like  to 
read  the  Poultry  Keeper  even  if  it  does  pub- 
lish some  things  that  I  cannot  believe. 


INDIAN  G  AMES.— Closing  out'.  Greatbargain.i. 
Going  South.  John  Frayne's  imported  yearlings 
and  native  bred  chirks  New  York  and  English  win- 
ners,too.    Write  J.  D.WILSON, "Worcester,  N.Y. 


Pleasant  employment  at  Good  Pay.— The 
publishers  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  old  estab- 
lished monthly,  determined  to  greatly  increase  their 
subscription  lists,  will  employ  a  number  of  active 
agents  for  the  ensuing  six  months  at  550  per  month 
or  more  if  their  services  warrant  it.  To  insure  active 
work  an  additional  cash  prize  of  $100  will  be  awarded 
the  agent  who  obtains  the  largest  number  of  sub- 
scribers. "The  early  bird  gets  the  worm."  Send 
four  silver  dimes,  or  twenty  two-cent  stamps  with 
your  application,  stating  yoiir  age  and  territory  de- 
sired, naming  some  prominent  businessman  as  ref- 
erence as  to  your  capabilities,  and  we  will  give  you  a 
trial.  The  forty  cents  pays  your  own  subscription 
and  vou  will  receive  fullpartlculars.  AddressSEED- 
TIME  AND  HAEVEST,  La  Plume,  Pa.  2U 


CDKIilCIJa  specialty  27  years.  Circulars  free. 
OlMlllOri  J.BEN  NETT,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,lnd 


*yf\(~\  W.  Minorca  Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale. 
—i J.  H. -MOMEYER,  ERIE,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. —2  Rankin  Incubators.  600-egg  cap.: 
cheap.  Frank  E  Holmes,  Box  254,  Pawtucket,  R.I 


F 


or  Sale  Cheap.— 2  300-egg  Prairie  State  Incuba- 
tors. H.  A.Barrow,  766  Fairmount  St.,  Cleveland,  O 


SEND  for  Cata  of  St.  Bernard  bitches  and  puppies. 
^  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  Germantown,  Phila,  Pa. 


rnip.  Monarch  Incubator,  1000  egg  size.  $85.  cost  $150 , 
Lgood  as  new.      R.W.  Davison,  Glendola,N.  J.™ 


Homer  J.  I! num. Harford,  Cort.Co.,K  Y„ 
Breeder  of  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively,  offers 
for  sale  fowls  aud  chickens  at  reasonable  prices. 


Safety  Nest.— Protects   hens,  saves  eggs,  saves 
chicks,  saves  money.  Easily  made.  Thousands  in 
use.   Agents.  Cir.   Fred  Grundy, ilorrisonville,  111. 


UFF  COCHINS.— Have  400  fine,  early-hatched 
Butfs  that  will  be  hard  to  beat.   Send  for  prices. 
W.  P.  BYARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.— Took  1st  on  male  chick  at 
Chicago,  November,  1889.  A  fine  lot  for  coming 
season.  Win  H.Yan  Doren,  Buckingham.  HI. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  Buff  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks.  Wyns., 
Langs.,  Mins  .  Lt.  Brams.  and  I'.  Ducks.  For  sale 
cheap.     LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N .  J. 


INDIAN  GAMES.— Frayne  stock.  Young  birds 
for  sale.    Write  for  price. 

Jonathan  Summers,  Brown's  Corners,  Ind. 


The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.       H.D.  Moulton, Taunton,  Ma?s. 

INE  Laying  Prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  W. Leghorns. Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHALFANT,  Brooklyn  Village  Ohio.  • 


F 


•'Philosophy-  of  Judging"  maybe  bad  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  piostpaid 
and  a  copy  of  Ihe  Poultry'  Keeper  one  year  for 
S1.25.  

tMnifiW   PflMCC  For  sale  far  below  cost.  Im- 
inUIHIl   UM III tO  ported   from   John  Frayne 
direct.  Black  Wyandottes  $1.00  each. 
 J.  D.  WILSOX,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

rBE  ROSSITER.Box  232.  GIRARD.Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Games,  Imp.  Derbys,  Aseels,  Japs.,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Muffs.    Eggs  and  fowls.    Send  stamp  for  cir. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville.  Kan-  B.  B. 
•  K.  Games.  S.  Wyandottes.  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  B.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale. 


To  make  room  for  growing  chicks,  will  sell 

2 100  Imported  Indian  Game  pullets  at 
one-half  their  value. 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CazenoTin,  N.  Y. 


HA.  BRADSIIAW.  EHZ1VIME,  IND. 
•  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  a  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  lor  sale  cheap. 
Also  eggs  in  season  at  $2  and  $3  per  15.  Circular. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  .  work?.  A  few  choice 

pups-for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammouton,  N.J. 


T  IOHT  and  DARE  BBAIIMAS.  Heavy  win- 
JLJ  ners  at  Peoria.  Ill  ,  1889.    Choice  young  and  old 
Stock  tor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


WANTED.— Hot  water  stove  to  heat  brooder- 
house  100  feet  long,  and  pipe  for  75  feet  house. 
Must  be  in  first-class  order.  Five  Pineland  Indoor 
Brooders  for  sale.  W .  K.  Sinclair,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


VTew  Ponltry  Boob,  entitled  "500  Questions 
and  Answers  in  Poultry  Raising."   The  best 
thing  out.   Price.25c.  Send  also  35c.  fora  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Fancier's  Revieic,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Brooder  House  Appliances.— Are  you  going 
to  build  a  Brooder  House,  or  have  your  Hot  Water 
Heating  Apparatus  put  in  order.  If  s"o.  apply  to  S. E. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Hammouton,  N.J.  Satisfaction  guar. 


PAT  AFPLIEQ  FOR 
This  cut  shows  the  latest  improve- 

minntsC0W  MILKING  TUBES 

whereby  cows  can  be  milked  without  admitting  am- 
ah-into  the  teat.  Caponizing;  Tools  of  every  de- 
scription, with  instructions,  cow  milking  tubes,  teat 
dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars,  poultry  killing  knives, 
roop  syringes,  anti-feather  pullers,  gapes  extermina- 
tors, egg  testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pav,  etc.  Send 
for  Catalogue  of  WM.  H.  WIGMORE.  Poultry 
and  Cattle  Specialties,  107S.Sth  St  ,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CP  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  f»  r  Chick  Feed 
.Vj. For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  . For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  PottsvUle,  Pa. 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  aud  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
•  stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Ovor  IOOO  High.  Class 

LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  "Live  aud  let  live  prices1 '  for  quality  of 
stock  bas  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Yictoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BR AB AZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 


IMPROVED  SIMPLICITY  HATCHER. 

'  ABSOLUTELY  SELF- R6GULATJH  6. - 
EVEftf  MACHINE  HAS  GrVCN  SATISFACTION  *- 

SETOFPUNS;0R»mWcR.BUtt9!»6S  SFimi5ES-25CtSTS. 
StSVo  far  S-lrtiftf  PM"r,->v  VONCVUMlMCUBATOR  C»-  P^J^ST-' 


Sack  LANGSKANS.  MINORCAS  SS^ 

Ind. Games, eggs $8  per  15:  \V.  Langs.,  eggs  85  per  15. 

ANCONAS  £88  HeT  I  EGGS 


F.  A.  MOBTIIIEB, 


Catalogue. 
Pottsrille,  Pa 


rnno  List at ?3- —exhibition  phe, 

f"  hill  VI  DCCKWING.  B.  B.  BED,  and 
LUUUl  MALAY  GAMES,  B  Sil  Pol.,  Jap., 

Pekin  and  S.  D.   It".  Bantams,  Andalnsinns. 

List  at  $2  — W.C.W.and  W.  C  B.Polish,  Houd.,  D. 

Bram.,  Wyans..  Leg.,  P.R's,  Pit  Games,?.  &  B. 

Coch  ,  W.Guin.  T.  W.  Ludlow,  Yonkers.  N.Y. 

QIICT  I  CrUflDWC  !,n<5  Frayne's  strain  of 
DUrr  LLUnUnllO  Cornish  Ind.  Gaines. 

AVe  have  made  sixteen  importations  of  these  grand 
breeds,  and  have  a  lot  on  the  way  from  England. 
Write  to  us  for  wants.    Eggs  half  price. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD, 

DILLSBCBG,  PENNA. 


FflR  QUI  C-  TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. — Dun- 
rUn  OKLL,  barton  Poultry  Farm,  151  acres,  with 
capacity  of  brooders  for  6.000  chirks,  capacity  of 
breeding  pens  3, 000  hens,  four  good  dwellings,  stable, 
steam  water  works,  sawing  machinery,  and  every- 
thing needed  on  a  complete  poultry  farm.  Also,"  a 
large  lot  of  thoroughbred  and  high  grade  poultry— all 
breeds  represented.  Situated  on  Camden  &  Atlantic 
R  R..20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  10  miles  from  Hani- 
monton.N.J.  For  particulars  call  at  •  •Dunbarton" 
Station  (on  the  farm)  or  address  E.  P.  Wilson,  .Mgr  , 
AtcoP.  O.,  Camden  Co,  N.J. 


GREEN  CUT  BONES 


will  double 
the  number 
of  eggs,  will 

make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  it  will  in- 
crease the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock.  Send  stamp 
for  bona  fide  testimonials  and  also  for  catalogue  of 

ScliTaWe  MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER. 

machine  on  the  market .   Always  address,  Box  30. 

F.  W.  MANN,  MUford.  Mass. 


KNAPP  KROS. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

THE  FINEST  IN  AMERICA. 

Send  for  twelve-page  Circular,  giving  full  infor- 
mation and  highest  prize  record  ever  won  by 
any  breeder  of  any  variety. 

BOX  501,  FABIUS,  K.  Y. 


who  keep 


to  People 

Hens 


We  will  send  our  book,  u  The  Egg?*  free  to  even- 
body  who  keeps  hens,  because  it  describes  our  egg- 
producing  hen-food,  "Animal  Meal,"  which  every 
poultry-keeper  who  wants  his  hens  to  lay  should  keep 
on  hand  the  year  round ;  and,  if  you  send  $1.00  •with 
your  letter,  we  wilt  send  you  by  freight  enough  - 
"Animal  Meal"  to  feed  ten  hens  three  months,  or 
four  times  as  much  for  $2.25,  delivered  free  of~ 
freight  to  any  station  in  New  England  or  Middle 
States,    The  Bowker  Company,  43  Chatham  St... . 
Boston,  Mass. 
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AH.  AXDERS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  "W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    E.  E.  BAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OP  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.I..ei3IPBliMi,We8t  Elizabeth, Pa.  This 
3d  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  tor  an  Incubator.  26 


EUREKA 


INDIAN  GAMES, 


From  John  Fray ne, 
breeder  of  England' s 
best.     Eggs  from 
English  and  New  York*  prize-winners,  f8;  others. §6 
setting.   J.  P.  WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  "Y. 

CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

At  reasonable  priees.  LOW  EXPRESS 
KATES  GUARANTEED.    JOE  GRAVES, 

Agent  American  Express,  Black  River,  X.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  4,5,  &  6  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  forfl  25  each,  postpaid. We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, f  or  S2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine"  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,  M'fg.,Fairliel  d.-Conn 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
300  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44  £-47  lb  Toms.  500  P.Rock, 
Wyandotte,  W.<&  R.  Leg- 
horn C'k'Is.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
F.M.MUNGER,DeKalb,lll. 


CDAMPIA  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
O  "  U II U I A ,  Pharmacy.    Boerieke  &  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York.. 
36  East  .Madison St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfleld  St.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished »'»  

YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  Oyster  Shells, 
I  Graham  Flour  &  Corn,.inth8 

HaNDSfllLL^fe8 

lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POVVElt  MILLS  and 
FA  RWt  FEE  O  MILLS .  Circulars  and  testimonlala 
Cent  on  application.  WILSON  BKUS.  Easton.  Fa. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  Sew  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union .  "VI  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  Soutli  Easton,  Mass. 

INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimuev,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Marker, "  ?10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  00.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  S16.00. 

Catalogne  Free. 
ATLANTIC  CITY        -        -      New  Jersey. 


CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  SHARP  &  CO., 

LOCKPORT,       -      -      New  York. 


CAS  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
foi  Poultry  Houses 
Si.  50  per  1*00  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  85.00 
PerlS.  810  Per  40.  EGGS  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  81.00  Per  1'*.  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Plv.  Rocks.  RIRDS  FOR  SALE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
10  prizes  onLt  Bram .  and  P.  Rks.at  New  York,  1891 . 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC  &.SON. 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book. 
28  pages.   Price  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLAdK  LEGHORNS 


(Yellow  Legged.) 

Chas.  H 


Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.Wvans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R .  and  S.  C  VV.  Leghorns,  sired  bv 
"Ajaxi,"  •leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like.''''  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,  N .  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INC  I*  BATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory In  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn, 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper, 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture,' 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN, " SOUTH 
Easton",  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

GAMES  FREE! 

Thirty  cents  pays  for  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Poultry  Keeper,  the  recognized  leader 
of  all  poultry  publications,  and  which  should  be  read 
by  every  poultryman,  and  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  The  American  Home  a  large  16-page  il- 
lustrated paper  for  the  home,  edited  bv  Viola  Fuller 
Pliner,  and  published  at  Danvers,  Mass.  To  every 
trial  subscriber  to  these  two  papers  we  send  abso- 
lutely free  a  package  of  games  which  contains  all 
the  following;  Authors,  Dominoes,  11  Parlor  Games, 
Hoards  (with  men)  to  play  Chess,  Checkers,  Fox  and 
Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris,  and  others  as  pleasing  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
dollar  games, but  excellent  for  the  monev.  All  sent 
postpaid.  Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 
____  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

THE 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,  Mocking  Birds, 
Red  Birds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Rirds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Hogs,  Pet  Animate  of  all 
kinds,  Gold  Fish,  Globes,  Aquariums, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Hescriptlon. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


H,  W,  VAHLE 

319  Market  St.,  and  46  N. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  „ve 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L. Brahmas  and  W.  P. Rocks. 


LIGHT  BRflHWftS.K^^i^or  pS 

State  Incubator.Miss  H.M.AVilliams.Hammonton,  N  .J 


RflNF   MPS  I     FOK  POULTRY.  Crushed 

DUHC  illLHL  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa, 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  JSSg^Mq?: 

S.  andW.Wyns.  Fine  early  chicks.  Sat.  guar.  Ref. 
given.         R.  K.  FISHER,  McConnell,  111.  , 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER,  l^^^t 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  S15.  Lai.'-  - 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

«.  W.  PHESSEY,  Hammontou,  N.  J. 


For  First-class  Stock  or  Eggs,  Write  to 
W  .'l  J .  SCHALBLlC,(Successor  to  Jesse  Roberts) 
Erie,  Pa. 

The  Best  Brooder 

Ever  invented  for  raising  chicks;  only  $5.  Address 
G.S.  SINGER,  Caidington,  O.,  for  circular. 

WM.  F.  REDLICH  &  CO.,  332  Washing- 
ton St.,  N.  Y.— General  Commission  Mer- 
chants for  the  sale  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  J ersey  eggs  and  fancy  dressed 
poultry,  broilers,  capons  Price  current,  stencils,  cards 
mailed  on  applicat'n.  Ref.,  Clinton  Bank.  Estab.1879. 


GOOD  NEWS 
10  LAPSES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees. and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China. 
—      Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Oold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mosa- 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vssey  St.,  New  York. 


9th  St. 


T PROVED  MONARCH  INCl'BA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheape  t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Rankin. Sonth  Easton,  Mass. 

The  Buckeye  Chicken  Cholera  Compound. 

Every  Bottle  Guar- 
anteed. 

Cures   Cholera,  Roup 
and  Gapes. 

Recommended  by  Pigeon 
and  Poultry  Breeders.  Price, 
by  mail,  35  cents  per  bottle. 

Agents  Wanted. 
The  Buckeye  Poultry  Med.  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.Ac 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


AGENTS  WASTED. 


THE  NECESSITY  CLOVER  CUTTER 

Is,  without  exeept'on,  the  best  cutter  made.  It  has  an  adjustable  self-  • 
feed;  can  be  easily  changed  to  cut  any  length  from  one-eighth  to  one 
and  one-fourth  inches.  Castings  are  of  best  gray  iron  and  knives  of 
best  tool  steel.  This  machine  is  not  a  five  or  ten  pound  "Toy,  ' 
but  a  practical  Clover  Cutter,  weighing  fifty-five  pounds.  It  will  cut  : 
faster  than  anv  other  cutter,  and  is  strong,  durable  and  light-ruumng. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  \\  e  also 
make  large  Feed  Cutters  for  stock.  Circulars  and  testimonials  giving 
full  particulars  on  application. 

NECESSITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

I3awson,  3?*/x, 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Ilomor  City,  Forina. 

47 — First  Premiums— 47 

ENDORSED  RY  P.  H.  JACORS. 

Almost  Universally  Used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Send  for  40-page  Catalogue. 
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INQUIRIES. 

F.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. — I  have  a  hatch  of  chicks, 
two  months  old,  and  treated  them  for  indiges- 
tion, using  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  Three  got 
well  and  one  died.  They  would  eat  at  any 
time  but  after  eating  would  mope  around  and 
go  to  sleep  while  standing. 

It  is  due  to  the  large  grey  lice  on  the  skin  of 
the  heads  and  necks.  Anoint  with  a  few  drops 
of  lard. 

R.  F.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.— Can  you  give  the 
address  of  C.  V.  Gross,  maker  of  the  Gross  In- 
cubator Lamp? 

We  believe  Mr.  Gross  is  dead. 


J.  A.  M.,  Longview,  Texas.— Where  can  I  get 
plans  of  a  brooder? 
See  August,  1891,  Poultry  Keeper. 


N.  N.  J.,  Lime  Rock,  Ark,— I  had  two  hens, 
apparently  well  in  the  morning,  but  during  the 
day  turned  their  heads  around  toward  their 
back  and  died  in  a  short  time.  What  was  the 
matter  with  them? 

Probably  they  ate  poison  from  some  source. 


M.  A.  S.,  Independence,  Kan.— Please  state 
how  to  feed  fowls  to  make  them  moult  early. 

Feed  a  little  meat,  with  any  other  food,  and 
give  a  teaspoonful  of  linseed  meal  daily  to  each 
hen,  in  the  food. 


W.  H.  L.,  Charleston,  S.  Car.— At  what  age  do 
Leghorns  begin  to  crow,  and  what  should  a 
Leghorn  cockerel,  three  months  old  weigh? 


We  have  known  some  very  precocious  ones 
to  begin  when  only  seven  weeks  old.  They 
will  weigh  two  pounds  when  three  months  old. 


W.  W.  H.,  Machias,  Me.— By  mating  pure 
White  Leghorn  males  each  year  with  white 
hens,  breed  unknown,  how  many  years  will  it 
take  before  they  will  breed  true. 

Probably  the  fourth  year  ;they  will  be  nearly 
pure,  but  "sports"  may  appear  for  many  years. 


J.  L.  F., Franklin,  Wash.— I  bought  some  In- 
dian Game  eggs.  Chicks  are  white,  yetlow,  and 
barred.  Is  that  correct? 

They  are  not  always  uniform  in  color,  but 
seldom  barred. 


Mr.  M.  P>.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — I  have  la  hen  that 
eats  well,  but  is  very  weak.  I  feed  her  just  as 
the  paper  tells  me.  Her  comb  is  bright  red,  but 
she  don't  walk  very  much.  Can  you  please  in- 
form me  what  ails  her? 

Probably  due  to  being  with  the  male,  both 
being  fat.   Remove  her  from  him. 


A.  W.,  Madison.  Wis.— Please  state  how  to 
get  rid  of  "chiggers."  Iam  sure  they  are  not 
lice.  I  have  used  insect  powder,  coal  oil, 
washed  the  hen  house,  and  still  they  remain. 

Thoroughly  saturate  every  portion  of  the 
house  with  kerosene  (coal  oil),  or  the  kerosene 
emulsion.  No  insect  can  endure  it. 


A.  T.  G.,  Arkansas  City,  Ark.— What  is  the 
color  of  Black  Minorcas  at  hatching?  Mine, 
just  hatched,  have  white  on  the  body,  especially 
the  under  parts. 

That  is  corret,  as  chicks  from  black  fowls 
nearly  always  have  white  on  them. 


M.  W.  H.,  Rosemont,  O.— 1.  How  can  I  keep 
drinking  fountains  from  smelling?  2.  Which 

■crosses  of  large  fowls  with  colored  plumage 
will  produce  chicks  of  one  color,  or  what  color 
will  they  be?  3.  Will  crosses  of  white  plumage 
fowls  produce  all  white  chicks?  4.  Will  across 
of  small  male  and  large  hens,  or  large  male  and 
small  hens  produce  the  larger  chicks?  5.  Can 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas  be  made 
good  winter  layers  with  judicious  feeding? 

1.  Only  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  con- 
centrated lye,  then  rinsing.  2.  The  Black- 
breasted  Red  Game  and  Partridge  Cochin  may 
give  uniform  plumage,  but  crosses  of  parti-col- 
ored fowls  do  not  always  give  uniformity  in 
that  respect.  3.  Yes,  as  a  rule.  4.  Probably 
the  large  male  will  give  the  greater  size.  5. 

"Yes. 

G.  P.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa  —I  have  crossed  a 
"Wvandotte  hen  and  Partridge  Cochin  male. 
"  AVhat  breed  will  it  make? 

None.  It  takes  time  to  produce  a  breed. 


R.  S.  E.,  Princeton,    111.— Will  four  Pekin 
Ducks  prosper  in  a  yard  30x10  feet? 
Yes. 

D.  D.  M.,  River  Falls,  Wis. — I  have  lost  a 
number  of  hens  by  worms.  They  are  dumpy 
for  about  six  weeks,  appetite  good, keep  getting 
weaker  and  poorer  till  they  die.  The  worms 
are  about  one  inch  long,  white  and  as  fine  as 
the  finest  thread.  What  is  the  cause  and  rem- 
edy. ; 

Taken  in  the  food.  Give  a  teaspoon  of  spirits 
turpentine  in  a  quart  of  cornmeal,  as  dough, 
feeding  all  they  will  eat,  once  a  day. 

G.  W.  A.,  Greenfield,  Ohio. — I  see  no  '  ad." 
of  Dorkings,  and  consequently  ask  you  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  or  where  to  send  for 
the  same. 

Address  A.  H.  Anders,  Kulpsville,  Pa. 

R.  G  F.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.— I  have  a  light 
dry  cellar,  18x20  feet,  and  seven  feet  high.  It 
can  be  heated  by  stove  during  winter.  Also  a 
garden  50x70  feet.  I  want  to  raise  some  broilers 
for  next  spring,  and  shall  use  incubator  and 
brooder.  Could  I  raise  them  as  well  in  the  cel- 
lar as  in  a  house  in  the  garden,  by  letting  them 
out  occasionally  into  the  garden.  I  am  having 
good  success  with  chickens  by  following  the 
Poultry  Keeper's  instructions,  I  should  say 
that  back  of  my  house  and  adjoining  the  garden 
is  a  three  acre  field,  gently  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  soil  beiug  light  and  sandy. 

No  doubt  your  arrangements  can  be  used 
with  success,  much  depending  on  the  light  and 
dryness  of  the  cellar. 


Sex  of  the  Eggs. 


A  querist  just  lately  inquired  if  it  be  possible 
to  detect  the  sex  of  tlie  chicken  by  the  shape  or 
form  of  the  egg.  The  same  question  has  been 
argued  over  and  over  again,  but  still  there  are 
those  in  the  world  who  have  either  forgotten 
the  controversies  or  have  never  heard  of  them, 
so  therefore,  perhaps  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
briefly  revert  to  the  subject.  Some  authorities 
have  asserted  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  foretell 
the  sex  of  the  future  chick  by  the  shape  of  the 
egg,  and  though  these  said  authorities  have 
proved  their  theory  correct  in  some  instances, 
they  have  been  all  at  sea  at  other  times,  and 
our  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble to  be  absolutely  correct,  and  that  it  is  quite 
a  matter  of  chance,  though  there  may  be  some 
attending  circumstances  that  help  to  confirm 
the  selection  of  eggs  with  a  view  to  producing 
whichever  sex  Is  desired,  and  to  these  circum- 
stances reference  will  be  made  further  on. 

Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  in  his  "Illustrated  Book  of 
Poultry,"  says:— "It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  sex  of  the  future  chick  could  be  forefold 
from  the  egg.  The  opinion  is  as  old  at  least  as 
Horace,  who  affirms  (Lib.  ii.  Sat.  4.)  that  the 
long  eggs— "would  produce  cocks  and  are 
sweeter  than  the  round!"  Columella,  another 
old  author,  says  the  same.  Any  sound  knowl- 
edge of  the  formation  of  the  egg  would  present 
such  absurdities  from  being  believed  without 
absolute  proof,  which  has  never  yet  been  ob- 
tained." 

Though  certain  individual  species  do  produce 
a  pre-ponderance  of  one  sex  over  another,  there 
will  be  found  very  little  difference  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  eggs. 

It  will  be  generally  found  that  eggs  laid  early 
in  the  season,  will  produce  more  cockerels  than 
pullets :  whilst  later  on  the  result  will  be  quite 
the  opposite.  Again,  if  only  a  few  hens  are 
running  with  a  cock  the  proportion  of  cockerels 
will  be  greater. 

The  shape  of  the  eggs  vary  with  the  age  of 
the  hen  ;  for  instance,  eggs  laid  by  pullets  of  the 
firstyear  will  be  longer  and  more  pointed  in 
shape  than  those  laid  by  the  same  bird  when 
two  years  old,  though  at  the  commencement  of 
her  second  year's  laying  the  eggs  will  still  be  a 
little  longer  than  those  laid  subsequently.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  as  impossi- 
ble to  foretell  the  future  sex  of  a  chicken  from 
a  certain  egg  as  it  is  to  foretell  the  sex  of  the 
progeny  of  any  animal  before  it  is  born.  It  is 
one  of  those  mysteries  of  nature  that  is  beyond 
man's  comprehension,  and  those  that  assume 
the  self-imposed  office  of  a  diviner  in  such  mat- 
ters have  in  the  end  to  accept  things  as  they 
come,  for  there  has  never  |  yet  been  the  man 
able  to  count  his  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched,  neither  anyone  that  could  tell  for  a 
dead  certainty  the  future  sex  of  a  chicken  from 
the  formation  of  the  egg.  Twice  out  of  thrice 
luck  may  favor  the  would-be  prognosticator ; 
the  third  time  all  his  calculations  and  prognos- 
tications are  ruthlessly  upset.-London  Fanciers 
Gazette. 


Are  Pure  Breeds  Tender. 


Somehow  or  other  there  are  some  who  imag- 
ine that  the  common  fowl  is  hardy  and  the  pure 
breeds  tender.  On  this  point  a  reader  at  Mor- 
rison, Iowa,  writes  as  follows: 


There  are  some  that  claim  to  be  thoroughly 
posted  in  the  poultry  business,  who  say  that 
fancy  stock,  being  more  tender,  and  subject  to 
diseases,  is  not  beginning  to  be  as  profitable  as 
scrub,  or  mixed  stock,  in  the  long  run.  We  be- 
lieve that  diseases  have  taken  our  best  birds, 
when  it  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
poorest  ones,  and  the  same  wav  when  the  yards 
were  attacked  with  vermin.  Thev  were  sure  to 
take  the  best  birds.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  was  it 
because  they  were  thoroughbred  fowls,  or  was 
it  management  and  luck.  We  would  like  for 
you  to  give  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  if 
mixed  stock  is  more  profitable  than  fancy  stock 
we  w  ill  close  out  and  order  mixed  stock  by  re- 
turn express. 

Our  experience  has.been  that  a  majority  of  the 
pure  breeds  are  superior  to  scrubs.in  every  re- 
spect. What  may  be  e'alled  "mixed"  stock  are 
crosses  of  choice  birds.  We  admit  that  those  who 
have  the  "hen  fever"  sometimes  destroy  the  vi- 
tality of  their  breeding  stock  by  too  much  kind- 
ness and  we  also  affirm  that  "good  breeds  re- 
quire good  care,"  but  place  the  pure  breed  and 
the  scrub  together,  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  the  scrub  will  not  equal  the  other  in  hardi- 
ness or  prolificacy.  Of  course,  if  one  buys  pure 
breeds,  and  never  procures  new  blood,  breeding 
in  and  feeding  them  till  they  are  as  fa* 
as  seals,  white  the  scrub  has  exercise  and  full 
liberty,  the  scrub  will  have  the  advantage. 


The  Egg  Industry. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says :  Few  people  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  the  egg  industry  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  favorite  amusement 
of  the  free  traders  in  and  out  of  Congress  to 
hold  up  in  derision  that  clause  of  the  McKinley 
bill  w  hich  imposes  a  duty  of  five  cents  a  dozen 
on  foreign  eggs,  although  nearly  70,000,000  eggs 
come  across  the  border  from  Canada  alone, 
while  great  numbers  of  eggs  are  imported  from 
Europe.  < 

"It  is  only  by  comparison,"  says  N.  Water- 
bury,  the  well-known  commission  merchant  to 
a  Tribune  reporter,  "that  we  can  get  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  eggs  produced  in  the 
United  States,  for  there  are  no  trustworthy  fig- 
ures. But  we  know  that  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn,  with  a  population  of 
4,000,000,  a  low  estimate,  by  the  wav,  consume 
in  eating,  baking,  etc.,  about  1,500.000  barrels  of 
eggs  annually,  or  three-eighths  of  a  barrel,  say 
say  twenty-eight  dozen,  to  each  inhabitant, 
every  year.  Apply  the  same  ratio  to  each  of 
the  65,000,000  inhabitants  of  theL  United  States, 
and  we  have  the  Brand  total  of  1,820.000.000 
dozen,  which  at  twelve  cents  a  dozen  amounts 
to  $218,000,000.  There  is  nothing  to  smile  at  in 
those  figures.  If  we  add  poultry,  this  shows  up 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  country. 


Chickens  in  Hot  Weather. 

Attention  has  been  recently  called  in  The 
Poultry  Yard  to  the  fact  that'chickens  suffer 
very  much  exposed  to  the  sun  when  the  weather 
is  hottest.  They  will  pant  and  manifest  their 
feeling  of  discomfort  as  plainly  as  will  the  oxen 
when  tugging  at  the  plow.  They  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  wal- 
low in  the  cool  earth  in  the  shadow  of  some 
building,  stretching  out  their  wings  and  legs  to 
cool  themselves.  In  the  summer  months,  if 
they  are  confined  to  a  bare  yard,  with  no  trees, 
no  buildings  large  enough  to  make  a  protecting 
shade,  nothing  but  the  bare  coops,  it  may  be 
seen  that  these  get  heated  through,  being  so 
small,  and  afford  inadequate  protection. 
Chickens  thus  exposed  are  certainly  in  a  pitia- 
ble condition.  They  cannot  thrive  because  un- 
comfortable, and  w  hen  night  conies  It  hardly 
brings  relief. if  they  have  to  huddle  in  coops  that 
are  ill  ventilated.  The  chicks  should  always 
have  access  to  a  good  shade  in  the  hottest 
weather. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  liim  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  In  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  S2.90,  which,  In  most  cases.  Is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by- 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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A  Poultryman  in  a  Hole. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Chicago  News, 
of  August  15th,  1891: 

Shelby  ville,  Ind.Aug.  14.— One  year  ago 
and  better  Sid  Conger,  a  local  politician  of  this 
county,  organized  a  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $240,000,  known  as  the  California  Land 
and  Fruit  Investment  Company,  -which  was  to 
operate  in  conjunction  with  a  resident  Califor- 


vested  heavily:  C.  N.  Fairbank,  attorney  for 
the  Big  Four  railroad,  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  State; Smiley  N.  Chambers,  United  States 
district  attorney  for  Indiana;  Nicholas  Ensley,  ' 
United  States  pension  disbursing  agent;  J.  N. 
Huston,  late  United  States  treasurer;  ex-State 
Treasurer Lemcke  ;  John  Presley,  Indianapolis; 
Charles  .  L  Griffith,  Supreme  court  recorder, 
and  a  hundred  of  Conger's  neighbors  and  po- 
litical friends. 

News  comes  now  that  the  grasshoppers  have  I 


tician  of  Indiana,  and  was  the  party  who  moved 
to  appropriate  $100  in  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation to  pay  committee  expenses  to  the 
World's  Fair,  and  who  advocates  Mr.  Pierce  for 
superintendent.  The  appointment  of  Bast  or 
Rackham  as  superintendets  will  at  least  take 
the  office  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
politicians. 


WHITE  WVAJfBOTTES.-BKEDAJfl)  OWAED  BY  HK.VPP  BEO  S. 


nia  company.  The  shares  were  put  at  $120  each 
and  Conger  was  selected  as  the  man  who 
should  work  the  thing  up  in  Indiana.  He  was 
prominent  in  republican  circles  and  with  Mich- 
ener  controlled  Indiana  appointments. 

He  was  promised  forty  per  cent  of  the  money 
raised  from  the  sale  of  stock.  He  went  over 
the  State  taking  subscriptions  from  republicans 
only,  assuring  them  that  it  was  a  soft  snap  and 
that  wealth  would  come  in  a  short  time.  Re- 
lying on  his  statements  the  following  prominent 
men,  together  with  hundreds  of  less  note,  in- 


destroyed  the  grapevines  and  crops  and  that 
all  the  money  has  been  expended  to  improve 
lands  belonging  to  another  company,  and  that 
the  company  must  dissolve.  Suits  have  been 
brought  in  California  against  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  for  specific  performance  of 
contract  and  there  is  a  general  howl.  Conger 
is  now  superintendent  of  the  stock  department 
of  the  world's  fair. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  above  except  as 
given  in  the  JYews.  Conger  is  a  prominent  poli- 


,  SABIITS,  NEW  YOBH. 

I  The  North  Ogden  Show.— Joseph  Barkery 
North  Ogden,  Utah— The  Poultry  Keeper  is 
the  best  poultry  paper  for  every  day  knowledge 
I  know  of,  and  we  take  several  poultry  papers. 
I  was  sorry  to  see  the  report  of  our  Ogden  show 
so  mixed  up,  and  the  person  who  reported  it 
must  have  been  excited.  He  reported  Earl 
Bros.,  of  Salt  Lake,  to  have  received  first  on 
Buff  cockerel,  but  it  was  we  who  won,  £We 
are  pleased  to  correct  it.— Ed.] 
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FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

How  to  Feed— How  Mneli  to  Feed— The 
Kind  of  Food— Bone,  Flesh,  Warmth- 
Condition  Powders — A  Whole  Book  in 
a  Nutshell. 

In  giving  this  article  we  endeavor  to  present 
more  on  the  matter  of  feeding  for  eggs  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  book  or  poultry  publica- 
tion known.  "We  desire  to  call  to  our  aid  science 
and  experience.  We  aim  to  not  'only  make  the 
whole  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  but  also  to 
educate  the  reader  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  foods.  If  we  call  chemistry  to  assist  us  it  will 
not  be  to  add  mystery  to  the  matter,  but  to 
render  it  simple  and  easy.  We  wish  to  show  not 
only  how  to  succeed  but  to  point  out  mistakes, 
and  we  assure  you,  that  so  far  as  a  review  of 
feeding  is  concerned,  you  cannot  buy,  at  any 
price,  a  book  that  will  be  of  as  much  value  to 
you  as  this  article,  and  we  advise  you  to  retain 
it  for  reference.  We  wish  to  give  you,  in  each 
Issue,  more  than  the  value  of  your  subscription 
for  a  whole  year,  and  though  this  subject  may 
be  lengthy,  yet  it  is  condensed  nevertheless,  so 
as  to  place  all  the  facts  before  you. 

"WHAT  CONSTITUTES  THE  EGG. 

Before  striving  to  do  something  you  should 
first  find  out  what' you  seek.  You  desire  the 
hen  to  lay  eggs.  She  cannot  produce  something 
from  nothing,  and  she  cannot  produce  an  article 
different  from  the  elements  or  materials  on 
which  she  works.  A  weaver  makes  a  woolen 
carpet,  but  his  employer  does  not  supply  cotton 
for  that  purpose  but  wool,  and  he  works  to  make 
a  certain  number  of  yards  of  carpet,  and  of  a 
particular  kind.  His  loom  must  a Uo  be  in  good 
condition  for  the  work.  Before  we  begin  on  the 
carpet  we  first  determine  of  what  the  carpet  is 
to  be  composed,  and  the  kind  of  material  re- 
quired. Just  so  with  the  egg ;  so  let  us  find  out 
what  is  in  the  egg,  and  then  we  will  know  how 
to  get  to  work  on  it.  Of  course  all  eggs  are  not 
exactly  alike,  but  we  will  take  one  of  1000 
grains,  so  as  to  give  the  proportions  in  round 
numbers.  We  may  divide  it  as  follows: 

The  White   600  grains. 

The  Yolk  300 

The  Shell  100 

Total   1000  grains. 

So  far  we  know  that  the  egg  contains  the 
■white,  the  yolk,  and  the  shell,  but  what  com- 
poses them  ?  What  constitutes  the  white,  the 
yolk,  and  the  shell;?  We  learn  that  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  are  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  water, 
with  certain  proportions  of  mineral  matter. 
Now  keep  the  following  in  vie\v,as  it  will  assist 
you  further  on. 

Nitrogen  is  four-fifths  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
but  in  plants  and  other  substances  it  exists  in 
the  shape  of  combinations,  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia (when  decomposition  sets  in)  but  in  the 
food  we  call  it  albumen,  fibrine.  gelatine,  pro- 
tein, etc.,  and  we  allude  to  all  materials  con- 
taining nitrogen  as  nitrogenous  elements.  They 
are  the  elements  that  form  flesh,  the  white  of 
eggs,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  cheese  of  milk, the 
legume  of  clover,  peas  and  beans.— all  under  the 
classification  of  albuminoids.  Hence  we  learn 
that  when  the  cream  is  taken  from  milk  we  re- 
move only  the  carbon,  and  the  flesh-forming 
elements  are  left  in  the  skimmed  milk.  Although 
cream  sells  for  more  than  skimmed  milk,  yet  the 
real  value  of  the  milk,  as  food,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  cream,  because  nitrogen  is  more 
costly  than  carbon.  It  is  the  labor  of  securing 
the  cream  that  makes  it  valuable,  as  it  is  of  no 
value  as  food  except  to  produce  warmth. 

Carbon  is  fat,  oil,  starch.  sugar,etc,  and  we  al- 
lude to  materials  rich  in  carbon  as  carbona- 
ceous. Under  this  head  come  all  elements  that 
produce  fat  or  warmth.  The  starch  of  feeding 
stuffs  are  known  as  carbo-hydrates,  the  "hy- 
drate" signifying  water  in  a  chrystalline  state. 
During  digestion  all  starch  matter  is  more  or 
less  converted  into  sugar,  and  from  sugar  into 
other  forms,  including  fat. 

Fat  exists  as  oil.  but,  as  stated,  during  diges- 
tion, the  carbo-hydrates  (starch,  etc.,)  are  also 
converted  into  fat. 

Mineral  matter  consists  of  lime,  soda,  potash, 
magnesia,  sulphur,  etc.,  and  is  found  by  reduc- 
ing the  food  to  ash,  which  permits  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon  to  fly  off  in  the  gaseous  state,  though 
a  portion  of  the  mineral  matter  is  sometimes  left 
in  the  shape  of  carbonates,  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, etc. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  an  acid,  and  unites  with 
minerals,  or  alkalies.  When  united  to  lime  we 
have  phosphate  of  lime  (bone);  when  united  to 
soda  we  have  phosphate  of  soda;  and  when  car- 
bonic acid  unites  with  lime  we  have  carbonate 
of  lime  (oyster  shells,  chalk,  marble,  lime  stone, 
egg  shells,  etc.).  The  only  difference,  therefore, 
between  a  bone  and  an  oyster  shell  is  that  both 
have  lime  for  a  base,  but  "the  one  is  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  other  carbonate  of  lime. 


We  mention  'the  above  because  we  wish  to 
point  out  the  difference  in  the  elements  of  foods, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  explanation  given  will 
enable  you  to  better  understand  the  matter  of 
feeding.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  egg  again.  We 
divided  it  into  white,  yolk,  and  shell.  Here  is  the 
composition  of  the  white. 

The  white  contains  water,  fat,  albumen,  sugar, 
and  mineral  matter,  and  100  parts  may  be  thus 
divided: 

Water  about  84  per  cent 

Albumen  about  12%  per  cent 

Mineral  matter  about  1  per.  cent 

Sugar,  etc  about  2J<  per  cent  

We  use  the  term  "about"  in  order  to  avoid 
fractions.  WTe  find  that  100  parts  (grains  or  any 
quantity)  of  the  white  contain  only  16  parts  of 
solid  matter,  but  this  would  make  96  grains  of 
solid  matter  for  each  egg,  which  contains  600 
grains  of  white,  or  75  grains  of  albumen.  We 
also  find  that  the  white  contains  over  500  grains 
of  water. 

Next  we  examine  the  Yolk,  and  find  it  to  be 
composed  as  follows,  in  100  parts : 

Water  about  52  per  cent. 

Oil  and  fat  about  45  "  " 

Albuminoids  about  1  "  " 

Coloring  matter  about  1   "  " 

Mineral  matter  about  1   "  " 

As  the  yolk  contains  300  grains  more  than  one- 
half  of  it  is  water,  and  nearly  one-half  is  fat  and 
oj'7  while  a.  portion  is  also  aibuminuous.  If  we 
p  it  the  white  and  yolK  together,  we  find  that  an 
t  gg  is  composed,  (deducting  300  grains  for  the 
shell)  in  900  grains,  as  follows: 

Water  about  650  grains. 

Albuminoids  about  80  " 

Oil,  fat,  etc  about  135  " 

Mineral  matter  about    9  " 

Sugar,coloringmatter,etc.about  26  " 

900  grains. 

The  shell  contains  about  50  grains  of  salts  of 
lime,  or  about  20  grains  of  pure  uncombined 
lime  (calcium  oxide),  the  remainder  being  car- 
bonic acid,  water  of  chrystallization,  etc.,  but 
some  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the  white  and  yolk 
is  also  lime,  or  the  chick  could  not  be  produced, 
for  lack  of  bone,  Bear  in  mind  the  mineral 
matter  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  soda,  (de- 
rived from  salt)  sulphur,  potash,  magnesia,  etc. 
You  must  know  what  to  put  in  the  egg  before  it 
is  complete,  and  the  next  is  how  to  get  the  ma- 
terials for  that  purpose. 

SECURING  EGG  FOOD. 

Having  examined  an  egg,  and  discovered  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed, we  find  that 
we  want  to  make  the  hens  lay.  We  now  exam- 
ine some  of  the  foods  usually" given.  As  no  two 
foods  are  alike  this  is  no  easy  matter.  First,  we 
take  a  dozen  hens  and  begin  to  feed.  But  stop. 
Wre  forgot  something.  The  first  point  to  decide 
is  to  what  stage  of  reproduction  has  the  hen  ad- 
vanced. Is  she  just  beginning  to  lay  or  has  she 
been  laying.  Is  she  fat  or  in  good  condition. 
Here  we  imagine  the  reader  to  ask:  "Why  all 
this  about  a  hen,  Mr.  Editor ;  if  I  get  a  dozen 
good  hens  together  what  more  do  you  want?" 
Correct,  reader,  but  did  you  ever  observe  a 
dairyman  when  he  was  about  to  get  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows.  You  did  not  find  him  buying  dry 
cows,  cows,  that  were  six  months  in  milk,  old 
cows,  and  heifers  just  coming  in.  but  he  aimed 
to  get/res/i  cows,  and  that  had  given  birth  to  at 
least  two  calves.  So  with  hens.  We  don't  want 
to  mix  pullets  not  laying  with  hens,  nor  do  we 
want  hens  that  are  not  laying,  or  that  are  very 
fat.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  have  a  uniform 
flock,  but  you  cannot  tell  how  to  feed  until  you 
know  all  about  your  hens.  You  may  feed  the 
right  food  to  one  flock,  and  get  eggs."  while  the 
same  food  to  hens  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
may  have  no  effect.  The  moral  is  to  separate 
the'hens  that  are  laying  from  those  that  do  not 
lay.  You  can  easily  know  the  layers  by  their 
showing  the  large,  bright,  scarlet  combs,  as  the 
comb  is  an  excellent  indicator  of  healtn  and  pro- 
lificacy. The  first  duty  now  is  to  find  out  which 
of  the  'foods  contain  the  most— 

LIME  FOR  THE  SHELL. 

The  foods  richest  in  lime  are  given  in  order, 
and  the  amount  of  lime  is  estimated  for  1000 
pounds  of  the  food,  and  is  taken  from  "John- 
son's Agricultural  Chemistry:" 

White  clover  hay  33.48  pounds. 

Bed  clover  hay  27.80  " 

Beans   1.65  " 

Eye  1.22 

Barley   1.06  " 

Corn   0.98  " 

Wheat   0.96  " 

Peas....   0.58  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  only  about  one 
pound  of  lime  in  1.000  pounds  of  grain.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  hens  lay  soft-shell  eggs 
when  they  are  fed  three  times  a  day  on  nothing 
but  grain,  relying  on  such  an  impossibility  as 
deriving  lime  from  insoluble,  indigestible,  un- 
assimilated  oyster  shells.  There  is  over  three 
pounds  of  lime  in  100  pounds  of  white  clover  hay, 
and  over  two  and  three-quarter  pounds  in  100 
pounds  of  red  clover.  There  are  only  a  small 
fraction  over  two  pounds  of  lime  in  six  tons  of 
potatoes,  but  the  tops  of  turnips,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  etc.,  contain  fair  proportions  of  lime. 


All  the  grasses  are  rich  in  lime,  alfalfa  and 
lucerne  especially  so.  Wheat  straw,  bean  straw, 
and  all  straws  are  well  provided  with  lime,  but 
such  foods  are  not  suitable  for  fowls. 

EXAMINING  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

To  produce  the  white  of  an  egg  (albumen)  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  give  too  much 
carbonaceous  matter  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
hen  eats  more  of  the  carbo-hydrates  (carbona- 
ceous) than  she  requires  she  will  lay  on  fat,  or 
breathe  or  give  it  off.  The  more  exercise  she 
takes  the  more  carbon  is  converted  into  heat  and 
motion,  and  given  off  from  the  body,  and  the 
quicker  she  breathes  the  more  carbon  is  given 
off  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  portion  of  the  car- 
bon is  thus  utilized  to  provide  warmth  to  the 
hen,  while  the  waste  of  her  system  is  repaired 
from  the  albuminoids,  lime  and  mineral  matter. 
Hence  a  hen  cannot  produce  eggs  until  she  sup- 
plies her  own  bodily  wants,  and  like  a  machine, 
she  must  be  given  fuel  (food)  and  water,  her 
throat  being  the  smoke-stack,  while  the  ashes 
(voidings)  are  passed  out  of  the  bodv.  Like  the 
engine,  much  of  her  fuel  is  slate  (indigestible 
matter)  and  only  clogs  her  up  instead  of  supply- 
ing heat  and  motion.  The  following  table  shows 
the  per  centage  in  pounds  for  every  100  pounds 
of  food.  The  dry  matter  means  that  the  esti 
mate  is  made  with  the  water  driven  off.  For  in- 
stance, we  find,  in  the  table,  that  beet  leaves 
have  10.7  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  100  pounds,  of 
which  2.2  pounds  are  protein  (nitrogenous)  and 
5  pounds  are  heat  or  fat-forming,  or  expressed 
in  plainer  terms,  means  10  and  7-10  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  2  and  2-10  pounds  of  protein,  and  5 
pounds  of  heat-forming  elements.  We  oiye  first 

GREEN  FOODS. 

Dry  Matter.        Flesh.  Seat 

Beet  leaves  10.7  2.2  5.0 

Cabbage  14-3  2.5  7.8 

Clover,  red  19.8  3.6  9.0 

Clover,  white  19.8  4.0  8.9 

Green  oats  18.2  2.4   7.6 

Green  rye  24.0  3.3  11.0 

Lucerne  24.7  4.5  6.7 

Timothy.  31.0  2.7  15.1 

Turnip  leaves  11.6  2.1  5.6 

Corn  ensilage  18.1  1.2  9.9 

In  the  beet  leaves  we  find  only  7  and  2-10 
pounds  of  the  dry  matter  to  consist  of  flesh- 
formers  and  heat-producers.  The  remainder  of 
the  dry  matter  is  composed  of  crude  fibre,  ash, 
etc.  The  same  is  true  of  the  following  tables, 
the  next  being  the  dry,  cured  hay  of  different 
kinds. 

DRT  GRASS  FOODS. 

Dry 

Matter    Flesh  Heat 

Red  clover  hay  83.3  11.0   35.0 

Meadow  hav  85.7           7.3   45.2 

Cured  cornfodder  70.0           4.5    38.5 

Timothy  85.7          6.2    44.7 

Salt  marsh  hay  89.3  6.1  41.6 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  two  tables  above.  The 
clover  hay  has  11  pounds  of  flesh  formers  while 
the  green  red  clover  has  but  a  fraction  over  two 
pounds.  But  we  find  that  over  80  pounds  of  the 
green  clover  is  water,  while  less  than  17  pounds 
of  water  is  in  the  hay.  Hence,  one  pound  of 
clover  hay  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  five 
pounds  of  green  clover,  but  we  will  here  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  green  foods  are  more 
digestible.  It  is  not  the  amount  consumed,  but 
the  amount  digested,  from  which  nutriment  is  ob- 
tained. Of  the  flesh-forming  elements  80  per 
cent,  of  the  green  clover  is  digestible,  and  60  per 
cent,  of  the  hay.  Of  the  heat  producing  elements 
79  per  cent,  of  the  green  clover  is  digestible  and 
68  per  cent,  of  the  hay.  Let  us  now  examine 
some  of  the 

ROOT  CROPS. 

Dry 

Matter.    Flesh.  Heat. 

Carrots  12.9  1.0  9.3 

Parsnips  11.7  1.6   8.2 

Potatoes  24.2          1.8   20.6 

Turnips   8.9  1.0  5.8 

Sweet  potatoes  30.3          0.9  26.3 

The  roots  contain  but  very  little  fat, nearly  the 
whole  of  the  starch,  however,  being  digestible. 
In  the  potato  there  is,  according  to  the  above,, 
over  75  per  cent,  of  water,  though  the  dry  matter 
is  rich  in  starch,  but  contains  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  flesh-forming  material,  while  the  heat 
forming  elements  of  the  sweet  potato  consist  of 
starch  and  sugar,  but  its  flesh-forming  ratio  is 
very  low.  We  now  consider 

GRAINS  AND  SEEDS. 

Dry  Matter.  Flesh.  Heat. 

Cotton  seed  meal  80  41.2  32.0 

Linseed  meal  78   28.1  42.3 

Beans]  S6   25.5    46.5 

Peas  86  22.4  54.5 

Middlings  87  18.0    59.1 

Bran  87  14.5  59.6 

Buckwheat  88  11.2  64.3 

Barley  86  10.6  65.7 

Corn  89  10.4  72.6 

Oats  87  12.9  59.8 

Wheat  86  11.3  69.6 

Rye  85  11.4  67.8 

Having  separated  the  various  foods  so  as  to- 
enable  the  reader  to  more  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  flesh  and  fat  forming  natures,  we- 
will  next  look  into 
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MEAT,  MILK  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Dry  Matter.  Flesh.  Fat.  Starch. 

Milk  12.0  3.2....  3.6  4.5 

Milk,  skimmed... 10.1  3.5....  0  7  5.0 

Buttermilk  9.9  3.0....  1.0  5.4 

Ground  dried  fish  89.0   64.1....  2.3  

Blood,  dried  84.0  58.5  

Sunflower  seed..  .92.0  13.0..  ..23.6    23.9 

Sorghum  seed.... 86-9   8.8....  3.9  70.4 

Rice  meal  87.6    7.4....  0.4   79.1 

To  which  we  may  add  Prof.  Alvord's  table  of 
the  standard  value  of  foods.  In  every  100 
pounds  of  the  following  he  estimates  the  pro- 
portions of  flesh-forming  and  heat  producing 
elements  thus: 

FLESH.  HEAT. 

Average  cows  milk   3.41  11.23 

Skimmed  milk   3.06  6.15 

Butter  milk   3.78....  5.89 

Cheese  27 .16.... 55.78 

Beef  21.39....  9.08 

Veal  18.88.... 13.89 

Mutton  14.80. ..  .63.73 

Pork  14.54.... 65.35 

Fowl  18.49....  17.54 

Eggs  12.55. . .  .21.74 

Dried  codfish  17.90....  2.25 

Wheat  flour   8.91. ..  .76.12 

Wheat  bread   6.82. ..  .53.69 

Oatmeal  15.50. ..  .74.37 

Potatoes   1.79. . .  .20.84 

Rice   1.81.... 76.61 

Beans  23.56.... 52.10 

Peas  22.03....  56.25 

Cabbage   2.95....  9.24 

Onions   1.68. . .  .10.99 

Apples   0.39. ..  .13.74 

Dried  apples   1.06. . .  .55.97 

Quite  a  difference  is  shown  in  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, pork  and  fowl,  while  dried  fish  contains 
more  flesh  formers,  in  proportion  to  heat  pro- 
ducers, than  anything  else.  These  estimates 
are  made  after  the  water  is  driven  off.  The 
reason  that  cows'  milk  contains  more  fat  than 
skimmed  milk  is  due  to  the  cream,  but  the 
skimmed  milk  is  nearly  equal  to  it  for  forming 
flesh.  The  point  to  observe  next  is  the  bone 
forming  elements.  The  table  below  shows  the 
per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  each  100  pounds. 

BONE-FORMING  ELEMENTS. 

Mineral  Phosphate 
Matter.       of  Lime. 

Linseed  meal  7.00  4.92 

Cottonseed  meal  8.00  7.00 

Beans  4.00  2.20 

Peas  3.00  1.84 

Corn  meal  1.75  1.13 

Wheat  1.30  1.87 

Barlev  2.20  1.35 

Oats  2.85  1.17 

Wheat  bran  6.60  7.95 

Clover  hay  7.50  1.25 

Meadow  liay  6.00  0.85 

Turnips  ..0.68  0.11 

Potatoes  1.00  0.32 

Carrots  0.70  0.13 

The  mineral  matter  (ash)  includes  sulphur, 
soda,  silica,  magnesia,  and  lime.  For  instance, 
though  the  clover  contains  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime  (bone)  yet  in  the 
seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  mineral  matter  there 
is  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lime  in  the  shape 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  etc.  We  give  a 
few  grains  and  plants  below  to  show  how  this 
mineral  matter  is  divided.  In  every  1,000  pounds 
of  the  foods  mentioned  may  be  found  the  per 
cent. of  inorganic  (mineral)  matter,  as  follows: 

MINERAL  MATTER. 

Wheat.   Oats.  Red  Clover. 

Potash  2.25  1.50  19.95 

Soda  2.40  1.32   5.29 

Lime  0.96         0.86   27.80 

Magnesia  0.26         0.60    3.33 

Sulphuric  acid  0.40  0.70   7.57 

Phosphoric  acid  0.50  0.35   4.47 

Chlorine  0.10  0.10   3.62 

Oxide  of  iron  0.01  0-40   0.02 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  clover  we  get  a 
large  proportion  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
sulphur  (from  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  exists 
as  sulphate  or  sulphite)  phosphoric  acid  (exist- 
ing as  phosphate)  chlorine,  and  a  trace  of  iron, 
while  the  grains  are  very  low  in  mineral  matter, 
so  necessary  to  produce  bone,  egg  shells,  etc. 
Below  we  give  a  table  showing  the  per  cent,  of 
protein  (flesh-formers)  fat,  heat-formers  (starch, 
etc.),  and  mineral  matter.   We  give  it  as  a 

REFERENCE  TABLE. 

Flesh,  fat.  Starch.  Mineral. 

Cabbage  2.5. . .  .0.6. . .  .6.3  1.4 

Green  clover,  red. . .  .3.6. . .  .0.7. . .  .8.5  1 .5 

Green  clover,  white.  .4.0. . .  .0.9. . .  .8.0  1.5 

Green  oats  2.4. . .  .0.6. . .  .7.0  1.7 

Green  rye  3.8. . .  .0.8. .  .10.4  1.6 

Green  timothy  2.7. ..  .0.8. .  .14.9  2.1 

Turnip  leaves  2.1  . .  .0.5. . .  .5.1  2.3 

Red  clover  hay  11.0. . .  .3.2. .  .32.9  7.2 

Timothy  hay  6.2. . .  .2.0. .  .44.7  4.2 

Salt  marsh  hay  6.1. . .  .2.4. .  .41.3  7.6 

Carrots  1.1. . .  .0.2. . .  .9.3  0.9 

Mangolds  1.2. . .  .0.1. . .  .9.1  0.8 

Parsnips  1.6. . .  .0.2. . .  .8.2  0.7 

Rutabagas  1.3. . .  .0.2. . .  .9.5  1.0 

Potatoes  1.8. . .  .0.1. .  .20.6  1.0 

Sweet  potatoes  0.9. . .  .0.3. .  .26-3  1.0 


Flesh.  Fat.  Starch.  Mineral. 

Turnips  1.0. . .  .0.2. . .  .5.8  0.8 

Bailey  11.2. ..  .2.1. .  .65  5    2.6 

Beans  23.7. ..  .1.6. .  .49.3   3.2 

Buckwheat  10.6. . .  .2.8. .  .55.8  2.9 

Flint  corn  10.9. .  .-,5.0. .  .69.0  1.5 

Sweet  corn  ,..  .12.2. ..  .8.0. .  .66.1  1.9 

Oats  11.7.... 6.0... 35.4  3.1 

Peas   22  6.... 1.7... 53.2  2.7 

Pumpkins  0.6  ..  0.1. ...6.5  1.0 

Rye  11.4....  1.7... 67.8  1.8 

Sunflower  seed  13.0. .  .23.6. .  .23.9    3:0 

Wheat  12.0....  2.4... 72.5  1.8 

Cotton  seed  meal..  .43.7. .  .14.0. .  .21.5  7.1 

Linseed  meal  29.3. .  .11.8. .  .34.9  6.4 

Rye  bran  14.7. . .  .2.4. .  .64.8  3.2 

Wheat  bran  14.5. ..  .3.5. .  .53.6  6.0 

Wheat  middlings.  .14.6. . .  .3.0. .  .63.8  2.6 

Dried  blood  58.5. . .  .0.1.. .  .0.1  0.1 

Buttermilk  3.0. . .  .1.0. . .  .5.4  0.5 

Milk  3.2.... 3.6.... 4.5  0.7 

Skimmed  milk  3.5  0.7  5.0  0.8 

It  is  estimated  that  a  pound  of  meat  contains 
8  ounces  of  water,  1%  ouncesof  fibrine  and  al- 
bumen,!!^ ounces  of  gelatine  (nearly  2%  ounces 
of  flesh  .formers),  4  ounces  of  fat,  (unless  very 
lean),  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  mineral  mat- 
ter. It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  amount 
of  water  depends,  on  conditions.  If  reduced  to 
ash,  but  a  small  amount  of  solids  are  left. 

BALANCING  THE  RATION. 

To  balance  a  ration  means  to  endeavor  -o 
equalize  the  flesh-formers,  heat  producers,  and 
mineral  ^matter  so  as  to  provide  the  hens  with 
food  that  is  in  proportion  for  the  objects  desired. 
A  ration  may  be  balanced  for  eggs,  but  not  for 
fattening  the  hen  or  assisting  growth  of  the 
young  stock.  If  you  give  too  much  starch,  and 
not  enough  protein,  you  simply  waste  the  excess 
of  starch,  and  your  food  becomes  expensive. 
Hence  it  is  economical  to  balance  the  ration. 
But  all  the  food  will  not  be  digested,  nor  is  all 
the  digested  food  assimilated. 

For  example,  as  Armsby  states,  it  has  been 
found  that  with  milch  cows,  the  best  results  are 
obtained,  on  the  average,  when  the  cows  digest 
out  of  their  food  about  2%  pounds  of  protein, 
12V4  pounds  of  carbo-hydrates  (starch,  etc.)  and 
half  a  pound  of  fat  (oil),  for  each  1000  pounds  of 
the  live  weight  of  the  animal,  while  the  total 
matter  may  amount  to  24  pounds.  If  we 
give  10.7  pounds  of  protein  (as  in  corn,)  about 
79  per  cent,  of  this  is  usually  digested,  or  about 
Hi4  pounds.  The  tables  are  not  to  be  blindly  fol- 
lowed but  are  guides  and  indicators,  which  must 
be  intelligently  adapted  to  local  and  individual 
circumstances. 

In  balancing  the  ration  the  first  requisite  is  to 
supply  the  support  of  the  animal  or  bird.  The 
frame  is  built  up  of  substances  existing  ready- 
formed  in  the  food,  or  produced  by  the  splitting 
up  or  partial  combustion  of  some  of  the  food 
constituents  of  the  body,  as  the  creature  derives 
little  or  no  aid  from  external  force  The  tem- 
perature of  an  animal  is  maintained  by  the  heat 
generated  within,  which  provides/orce.  Every 
time  a  breath  of  cold  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs 
it  is  warmed  by  the  body  and  then  exhaled.  As 
breathing  is  constant  the  amount  of  food  used 
to  warm  the  cold  air  is  considerable,  and  the 
body  itself  also  gives  off  heat. 

HOW  MUCH  FOOD  FOR  A  FLOCK. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times— "How 
much  corn  (or  its  equivalent)  shall  I  give  daily 
to  ten  hens."  It  is  a  question  that  we  desire  the 
reader  to  attempt  to  answer  for  himself.  Look 
over  the  tables  and  you  will  notice  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  at  that  "equivalent"  of  corn.  If  we 
do  not  reply — "Give  a  quart  of  corn  to  ten  hens" 
the  reader  becomes  angry.  If  we  reply  he  finds 
that  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  writing.  Why 
cannot  we  fix  upon  a  certain  quantity  ?  For 
this  reason.  Make  up  ten  flocks,  of  ten  hens  to 
a  flock,  and  attempt  to  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  say  one  quart  of  corn  a  day.  Lot 
No.  1  will  eat  two  quarts  if  you  allow  them, while 
lot  No.  5  will  need  only  half  a  quart.  When  you 
reach  lot  No.  10  they  will  not  touch  it  at  all. 
Then  you  try  lot  No.  1  again,  and  as  a  quart  of 
corn  weighs  about  30  ounces,  each  hen  is  en- 
titled to  three  ounces.  But  that  big  "boss"  hen 
is  greedy,  and  she  eats  six  ounces,  or  until  her 
crop  almost  bursts,  but  the  little  hen  off  in  the 
corner  gets  only  half  an  ounce.  You  find  that 
the  "fixed  quantity"  system  will  not  work.  No 
two  flocks  are  alike,  and  no  two  hens  are  alike. 

Then  you  have  another  difficulty,  for  you  must 
supply  the  food  only  according  to  the  demand 
for  the  kind.  To  explain,  we  go  back  to  lot 
'No.  1.  and  look  over  the  ten  females.  One  is  a 
pullet ;  she  has  not  commenced  to  lay ;  she  wants 
arowing  food,  because  she  is  not  matured;  she 
'does  not  care  for  corn ;  she  will  not  commence 
to  lay  until  her  system  is  supplied.  Here  is  an- 
other—an  old  hen— that  has  not  been  well,  and 
is  poor.  How  she  goes  for  the  corn  ;  she  seems 
unable  to  pick  it  up  fast  enough,  she  is  not  lay- 
ing yet,  and  corn  satifies  her  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  she  would  much  prefer  a  variety.  Now 
a  laying  hen  comes  up ;  her  comb  is  red,  and  she 
is  giving  vou  a  profit ;  she  eats  some  of  the  corn, 
but  she  looks  anxiously  for  something  else ; 
finally  she  eats  all  the  corn  she  can  get,  as  she 
must  'have  the  protein;  her  appetite  craves  it; 
but  in  eating  so  much  corn  she  secures  more 
yolk  matter  than  she  desires,  and  more  heat- 
m'oducing  element  than  is  necessary,  the  result 


being  that  she  stores  up  some  fat,  and  afte\' 
awhile  she  ceases  to  lav  because  she  is  out  ot 
condition.  Now,  we  ask  the  reader,  how  can  ws 
possibly  state  how  much  feed  to  give  a  flock  of 
hens. 

MISTAKES  IN  FEEDING. 

The  greatest  mistakes  made  by  nearly  all  who 
keep  poultry  is  that  of  feeding  grain  as  an  ex 
elusive  diet  to  poultry,  and  the  woods  are  full  of 
writers  who  have  been  "harping"  on  whole  grain 
at  night,  soft  food  in  the  morning,  and  a  change 
of  grain  occasionally,  by  way  of  variety,  rec- 
ommending potatoes  as  an  aid,  depending  on 
oyster  shells  to  furnish  lime  for  the  shell  be- 
cause they  could  not  tell  why  a  hen  layed  eggs 
With  no  shells  when  fed  on  "good,  wholesome 
(?)grain,"  etc.  These  writers,were  dumbfounded 
when  the  Poultry  Keeper  knocked  out  the 
oyster  shell  theory  (for  theory,  only,  it  is)  and 
made  a  feeble  resistance,  but  being  unable  to 
bring  forward  any  facts  to  upset  our  declaration, 
have  now  yielded  the  point.  Henceforth  grain 
will  become  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  food  of 
poultryi 

Suppose  you  fed  your  horse  or  your  cow  on 
grain  only.  As  the  farmers  say:  "You  would 
burn  the  animal  up."  The  animal  must  have 
hay  or  grass  to  dilute  the  grain  food,  to  divide  it 
and  add  to  its  digestibility,  to  distend  the  stom- 
ach, and  to  balance  the  elements  of  growth,  pro- 
duction, and  repair  of  waste.  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  young  fowl  to  grow  on  grain.  WJ'ere  will 
it  get  the  lime  for  the  bones,  and  the  protein  for 
the  flesh.  Not  from  oyster  shells,  for  all  depos- 
its of  bone  formation  pass  to  their  places 
through  the  agency  of  the  blood.  If  you  provide 
the  mineral  matter  in  the  food,  in  the  soluble 
condition  as  compounded  by  nature,  there  will 
be  the  greatest  sufficiency,  as  the  milk  of  the 
cow  provides  the  bone  of  the  calf  because  there 
is  nearlyj  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  mineral 
matter  in  every  100  quarts  of  milk,  and  we  do  noi 
have  to  feed  oyster  shells  to  the  cow  to  get  the 
mineral  matter  in  the  milk. 

FEEDING  FOR  THE  WHITE. 

If  you  have,  say  100  hens,  and  20  of  them  are 
laying,  place  the  20  layers  in  a  pen  away  from 
the  others,  as  they  require  different  food  from 
the  non-laying  hens.  Have  no  mixture  of 
pullets  and  hens.  Always  aim  to  have  birds 
together  of  the  same  age,  breed,  and  stage  of 
laying.  As  we  stated  before,  you  don't  want 
heifers,  dry  cows,  free  martins,  fat  cows,  and 
fresh  cows  together  in  order  to  produce  milk  for 
market,  nor  do  you  want  all  kinds  of  hens  to- 
gether to  produce  eggs.  If  we  take  the  laying 
liens  we  must  become  acquainted  with  their 
condition.  If  they  are  gradually  becoming  fat 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  feeding  carbon- 
aceous food.  They  need  no  starchy  food,  and  if 
we  supply  protein  we  must  also  supply  lime. 
You  can  hardly  give  any  kind  of  food  that  does 
not  contain  heat-formers  and  fat,  but  you  can 
regulate  the  bulk,  and  so  proportion  the  food  by 
giving  the  birds  all  they  can  eat  and  yet  not  give 
too  much.  In  summer  green  clover  and  insects, 
M  the  hens  have  a  range,  will  supply  all  that  is 
needed,  and  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  feed  the 
fowls  except  at  night,  and  then  only  the  laying 
hens,  which  may  be  given,  for  every  25  hens, 
one  pound  of  wheat  bran  (mostly  for  the  phos- 
phates) and  four  ounces  each  of  cotton-seed  and 
linseed  meal,  mixed,  and  if  forage  is  extra  good 
give  nothing.  An  industrious  hen  should  be 
able  to  secure  all  she  desires  in  summer,  as  she 
requires  but  little  carbon,  and  may  become  too 
fat. 

In  winter  give  the  laying  hens  all  the  clover 
they  can  eat,  twice  a  day.  As  it  is  bulky  they 
cannot  eat  too  much,  as  with  grain.  Fill  a  long 
trough  with  it,  so  that  each  hen  can  eat  all  she 
wishes,  and  then  remove  that  which  is  left,  after 
the  last  hen  walks  away.  Cut  the  clover  into 
lengths  of  half  an  inch,  and  scald  it  with  just 
enough  water  to  answer  the  purpose.  Never 
feed  wet  food  to  poultry.  It  may  be  moist,  but 
they  dislike  wet  food.  A  pound  of  clover  hay, 
chopped  fine,  will  make  about  a  bucketful,  and 
will  suffice  to  satisfy  40  hens,  so  far  as  bulk  and 
succulent  food  is  concerned,  and  it  assists  to 
digest  the  grain  that  may  be  added.  You  can 
sprinkle  a  little  bran  over  the  clover,  to  make  it 
more  palatable,  and  feed  whole  grain,  or  you 
can  give  a  mixture  of  one  pound  clover,  one 
pound  bran,  four  ounces  ground  dried  meat  (a 
pound  of  lean  meat  from  the  butcher,  cooked, 
and  chopped  is  better),  and  four  ounces  of  lin- 
seed meal.  If  you  prefer  you  can  give  ?<heat  or 
corn  at  night.  The  object  of  the  above  is  to  sup- 
ply the  white,  yolk,  shell,  and  warmth.  Never 
leave  food  in  a  hopper  continually,  but  if  the 
above  is  not  enough  for  all,  give  more,  and  then 
remove  the  remaining  portions.  Provide  some 
coarse  litter,  and  throw  in  a  few  grains,  so  as  to 
induce  the  hens  to  scratch  and  work.  Bear  in 
mind  we  cannot  tell  you  how  much  to  give  a 
flock  of  hens.  No  one  can  do  so.  You  must  find 
it  out. 

When  you  notice  that  the  hens  seem  to  refuse 
the  food  you  have  been  givfng,  but  readily  cat  of 
something  else,  it  indicates  that  they  have  an 
abundance  of  certain  elements  and  a  lack  of 
others  that  may  be  needed.  This  is  the  reason 
that  hens  will  refuse  corn,  for  instance,  and  eat 
wheat,  yet  after  a  short  time  refuse  the  w  heat 
and  aga>u  take  the  corn.    It  is  the  appetite— the- 
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promptings  of  nature — the  instinct  of  endeavor- 
ing to  balance  their  food.  It  is  always  well  to 
change  the  food  entirely  for  a  few  days,  and  a 
variety  is  always  welcome.  A  quart  of  beans, 
cooked,  and  thickened  with  bran  and  middlings, 
is  an  agreeable  change.  Sunflower  seed,  given 
twice  a  day,  for  one  day  in  the  week,  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  Potatoes  twice  a  week  will 
•lie  accepted.  Bear  in  mind  that  when  a  hen  is 
producing  eggs  she  is  manufacturing  crude 
.material  into  a  salable  article.  You  cannot 
feed  her  too  much  if  she  is  laying,  unless  you  al- 
low a  superabundance  of  heat  or  fat  formers. 
The  laying  hen  should  have  food  highly  nitro- 
genous. 

NON-LAYING  HENS. 

If  vou  wish  to  fatten  for  market  simply  feed 
all  the  grain  the  hens  will  eat,  but  give  a  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenous  food  also,  as  it  repairs 
waste  of  tissue  and  promotes  the  digestion  of 
■the  grain.  Sell  as  soon  as  they  are  fat,  as  there 
as  a  loss  in  endeavoring  to  exceed  a  possible 
limit. 

If  the  hens  are  poor  in  flesh  feed  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  laying  hens,  but  give  more 
grain,  for  about  ten  days,  and  then  feed  nitro- 
genous food  principally.  Growing  stock  re- 
quire little  or  no  grain  if  fed  on  a  variety  of 
other  food.  The  point  to  observe  is  to  feed  at 
regular  periods.  Do  not  be  always  feeding  hut 
give  them  their  breakfast,  warm,  and  feed  no 
more  until  nearly  night.  Let  the  hens  become 
hungrv,  and  scratch.  Until  hens  begin  to  lay 
they  will  become  fat  very  easily;  hence  give 
them  more  clover  than  anything  else.  After 
they  begin  to  lay  the  eggs  take  the  surplus 
away.  In  a  majority  of  cases  hens  are  made  too 
fat  before  they  begin  to  lay,  and  especially  pul- 
lets, which  become  fat  and  sometimes  do  not 
begin  to  lay  until  they  are  nearly  a  year  old. 

DIGESTION  A  FACTOR. 

Over  one-half  of  the  food  will  be  wasted,  the 
hens  will  not  digest  it,  and  they  will  suffer  from 
boweldisease  unless  you  always  provide  '-teeth" 
—grit.  Not  round  gra  vel,  soft  oyster  shells,  or 
ashes,  but  hard,  sharp,  edged  grit,  such  as 
pounded  glass,  crockery  ware,  or  broken  flint, 
and  the  harder,  and  sharper  the  better,  as  it  is 
passed  out  of  the  gizzard  as  soon  as  the  sharp 
edges  are  worn  off.  This  is  why  a  hen  will  pick 
up  a  piece  of  broken  oyster  shell  and  refuse 
ground  oyster  shell  meal.  But  oyster  shells  are 
not  hard  enough,  and  do  not  fully  answer  the 
purpose.  No  food  will  be  digested  until  it  is 
first  ground  (masticated)  in  [the  gizzard. 

"WATER  IN  WINTER. 

Remember,  we  found  eighty-four  parts  in  100 
of  the  eggs  to  consist  oSnoater.  The  hen  must 
have  it- but  not  as  ice  and  snow'.  Snow  creates 
thirst  instead  of  allaying  it,  and  also  causes 
loss  of  warmth  of  bodv.  Early  in  the  morning, 
in  cold  weather,  give  your  hens  warm  water  to 
drink.  After  they  have  drank  throw  it  out,  to 
prevent  freezing,  and  give  water  at  noon  and 
at  night.  In  other  words  water  three  times  a 
day-  Be  careful  to  give  water  so  that  none  of 
the  birds  get  their  wattles  wet,  or  they  may  be- 
come frosted.  When  a  cock  or  hen  becomes 
frosted  on  the  comb  or  wattles  it  is  then  sick 
and  in  pain,  and  the  hen  will  not  lay  until  the 
injured  member  is  thoroughly  healed. 

OTHER  CONDITIONS. 

There  must  be  no  lice,  no  sickness.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  hen  house  must  be  warm,— no 
cracks,  no  draughts  from  top  ventilation,  no 
freezing  of  the  birds  bv  what  is  called  ventil- 
ation. "You  will  find  more  fresh  air  to  steal  in 
than  you  can  keep  out  in  the  winter  season. 

FEEDING  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

1.  The  hen,  like  the  cow,  must  be  given  bulky 
food.  Give  her  all  the  chopped  clover,  scalded, 
that  she  can  eat.  If  she  is  fat,  the  clover,with 

•  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  per  day,  will  soon  com- 
pel her  to  lay.  ,  _ 

2.  Senarate  the  layers  from  the  others,  lou 
cannot 'keep  old  hens,  pullets,  fat  hens,  and  lean 
hens  together  any  more  than  you  can  keep  dry 
cows,  heifers  nor,  yet  in  milk, 'and  fresh  cows  to- 
gether, for  thev  do  not  require  the  same  food. 

3.  Grain  is  deficient  in  lime  and  mineral  mat- 
ter, but  bran  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  carbon,  and 
mineral  matter.  ,    ,  , 

4  Beans  and  peas,  cooked,  and  thickened 
with  bran,  and  fed  twice  a  week,  is  an  excell- 
ent food  for  laving  hens.  . 

5.  Linseed  and  cotton  seed  (cake  or  meal)  is 
excellent,  but  all  oily  foods  are  liable  to  cause 
moulting.  - 

6.  The  best  food  for  laving  hens  is  clover, 
finelv  chopped  and  scalded.  A  bucket  of 
chopped  clover,  seasoned  with  bran,  middlings, 
linseed  meal,  or  oatmeal,  (changing  the  sub- 
stances so  as  to  afford  variety.)  with  beans 
twice  a  week,  and  meat  or  ground  fish,  will  fur- 
nish more  nitrogen  for  eggs  than  the  hen  can 
utilize. 

7.  The  secret  of  feeding  is  to  avoid  getting 
your  laving  liens  fat. 

'  8.  Always  keen  your  liens  at  ivork.  An  idle 
hen  is  never  a  good  layer. 

9  Breed  is  everything.  The  machine  for  con- 
verting food  into  eggs  must  be  of  the  best  to  be 
had.   Anvthing  and  everything  will  not  do. 

10.  Good  warm  shelter  saves  food,  and  the 
better  it  is  the  cheaper,  and  the  lower  its  cost. 

11.  Do  not  compel  a  few  good  hens  to  support 
the  others.  Kill  the  drones. 


12.  Do  not  waste  time  trying  to  cure  egg- 
bound  hens,  or  persistent  cases  of  roup.  The 
labor  will  be  worth  more  than  the  hen. 

13.  You  cannot  go  into  the  poultry  business 
and  trust  to  "a  man"  at  $15  a  mouth.  You  must 
do  the  work  yourself.  The  man  may  upset 
your  boat. 

14.  You  can't  produce  eggs  and  lice  at  the 
same  time— one  business  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  other. 

15.  How  much  to  feed  a  dozen  hens  per  day 
depends  on  how  much  the  boss  hen  grabs  from 
the  timid  ones. 

16.  Leghorns  and  Brahmas  cannot  thrive  to- 
gether. Have  your  flocks  uniform.  When  you 
send  to  a  breeder  for  eggs  of  pure  breeds  re- 
member that  in  that  case  "eggs  are  not  eggs." 
It  is  the  stock  you  seek,  not  eggs  particularly. 
You  can  get  eggs  at  home,  but  not  stock  of  the 
kind  vou  wish. 

17.  One-half  the  people  throw  down  grain,  or 
fill  feed  hoppers,  because  it  is  an  easy  way  to 
teed,  but  they  do  not  get  any  eggs. 

18.  Kick  away  the  feed  hopper.  Never  keep 
food  before  the"  hens  continually. 

19.  Condition  powders  cannot  assist  a  hen  to 
get  something  out  of  nothing.  If  the  albumen 
is  not  in  a  large  amount  of  food  it  will  not  be 
found  in  a  teaspoonful  of  condition  powder,  but 
condition  powders  may  be  excellent  for  invigor- 
ating debilitated  hens. 

20.  When  your  birds  have  bowel  disease 
change  1  he  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and  change 
the  grit.  One-half  the  troubles  are  from  lack  of 
sharp,  hard  grit. 

21.  If  your  hens  "pip,"  or  have  swelled  heads 
or  eyes  'there  is  a  crack  or  hole  in  the  wall . 
Usually  the  draughts  from  some  ventilator  are 
the  cause,  and  the  surest  remedy  is  to  keep  the 
house  close  at  night,  but  it  must  be  kept  clean 
and  neat. 

22.  A  farmer  will  get  up  at  four  o'clock,  clean 
out  the  stalls,  feed,  milk,  ship  his  milk  daily 
(and  Sunday,  too),  .makeup  the  beds,  and  milk 
and  feed  again,  with  a  bare  profit,  if  he  has  a 
dairy  herd,  but  it  is  hard  work  to  even  clean  out 
a  po"ultry  house  once  a  week. 

23.  Give  warm  water,  three  times  a  day,  in 
winter.  It  is  invigorating,  and  is  superior  to 
tonics. 

24.  There  are  no  non-sitters.  A  hen  can  be 
made  to  lay  only  a  few  eggs  before  beginning  to 
incubate,  or  she  can  be  made  to  lay  right  on  un- 
til her  moulting  period.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment  with  Leghorns  and  Brah- 
mas, by  regulating  the  food.  A  fat  hen  will  sit. 

25.  There  is  no  difference,  in  any  respect,  be- 
tween chicks  hatched  under  hens  and  those 
hatched  in  incubators.  If  there  should  be  a 
difference  it  will  be  due  to  the  kind  of  food  and 
and  management.  All  that  the  Incubator  does 
is  to  get  the  chick  out  of  the  shell  A  hen  will 
do  the  same  thing  for  a  duckling,  but  the  duck- 
ling does  not  become  a  chick. 

26.  Feathers  on  the  legs,  very  large  combs  and 
wattles,  and  heavy  crests,  do  not  add  anything 
to  egg  production,  and  can  be  dispensed  with. 

27.  A  yellow  leg  and  skin  does  not  indicate 
quality.  The  best  table  fowls  (Games,  Dork- 
ings, Houdans,  and  Langshans)  do  not  have  yel- 
low legs. 

28.  One  ounce  of  meat  a  day  for  one  hen  is  the 
estimate,  but  of  course,  as  hens  differ,  much  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  hen.  No  two  hens  are 
alike. 

29.  From  three  to  four  ounces  of  grain  per  day 
is  considered  an  allowance. 

30.  Five  pecks  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
claimed  to  be  an  allowance  for  a  hen  one  year. 

31.  "When  hens  lay  nearly  every  day  they  re- 
quire heavv  feeding ;  more  grain  and  meat,  and 
less  clover'being  required.  Feed  as  heavily  as 
possible  to  active,  laying  hens,  but  be  careful 
not  to  get  your  hens  too  fat. 

32.  A  goo'd  laying  lien  is  always  at  work. 

33.  Make  nests  in  a  warm  place  in  winter  and 
in  a  cool  place  in  summer. 

34.  When  hens  droop,  have  leg  weakness,  and 
gradually  become  weaker  the  difficulty  is  due  to 
injury  of  the  spine,  caused  by  the  male.  Re- 
move him  from  the  flock. 

35.  It  is  the  large  grey  louse  on  the  heads  and 
necks  that  cause  hens  and  chicks  to  have  the 
"sleepy"  disease. 

36.  A  Leghorn  will  thrive  on  corn  when  a 
Brahma  will  not  because  the  Leghorn  is  more 
active,  and  works  off  the  surplus  carbon. 

The  articie  on  feeding  has  before  appeared, 
but  we  repeat  it  by  request.  With  the  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  issues  you 
have  a  whole  library,  for  you  cannot  buy  a  book, 
at  any  price,  that  will  equal  those  issues.  The 
above  should  be  cut  out  and  pasted  in  a  b  ok, 
or  this  copy  of  the  paper  saved,  for  you  caunot 
get  the  same  information  elsewhere.  Send  for 
our  book  -'Poultry  Keeper  Special,"  and  you 
will  find  all  diseases  treated  at  length  in  the 
same  manner.  We  send  the  book,  and  paper 
one  year,  for  sixty  ceuts.  The  price  of  the  book 
alone  is  twenty-five  cents.  If  any  reader  can 
assist  by  throwing  more  light  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  we  will  consider  it  a  favor  to  have 
him  or  her  do  so.  We  have  drawn  on  Johnson, 
Warren,  Jordan,  and  others,  in  compiling  the 


tables.  The  ratios  and  tables  are  not  always 
strictly  correct,  as  it  is  difficult  to  have  two 
samples  of  foods  exactly  alike.  The  tables  are 
sufficient,  however,  but  the  great  teacher  is, 
after  all— experience. 


"Upland"  Ducks. 

The  ignorance  of  poultry  matters,  and  of  the 
breeds,  is  well  shown  by  the  following,  taken 
from  the  American  Stockeeper,  of  Boston. 
Here  is  the  extract: 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  society  with  the 
long  name  has  at  last  got  its  eye  on  "the  hand- 
lers of  poultry,  who  quite  often  treat  the  birds 
so  cruelly  as  to  call  out  indignation  from  those 
who  have  witnessed  it. 

A  man  was  brought  before  the  Municipal 
Court  in  this  city  last  w;eek  charged  with  un- 
duly crowding  a  lot  of  ducks  in  bringing  them 
to  market.  For  two  hours  the  coust  listened  to 
evidence  from  the  witness  stand. 

The  man  was  a  farmer  at  Dover  and  sells 
ducks  occasionally.  He  came  in  July  17th  with 
eighty  nice  fat  ones.  They  were  in  two  small 
coops  about  6x3  feet.  He  had  started  from 
home  in  the  morning,  arrived  here  at  night, 
stored  his  ducks  at  a  stable  at  the  south  end 
and  went  to  the  market  next  morning. 

During  all  this  time  he  neither  fed  nor  watered 
the  fowl.  The  complaining  officer  pointed  out 
that  this  alone  was  cruelty.  Further,  there 
were  found  in  the  coops,  when  the  farmer 
opened  them,  fourteen  dead  ducks  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  trampled  to  death. 

The  defence  advanced  the  theory  that  this 
species  of  ducks,  known  as  Pekins,  eat  only  at 
long  intervals  when  traveling,  and  were  not 
particularly  struck  on  water.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  stated  they  invariably  refused  to 
drink  when  brought  to  the  city. 

The  complaining  officer  admitted  they  were 
upland  ducks  and  did  not  require  so  much 
water  as  the  ordinary  variety.  Going  without 
water  for  two  days  was,  however,  pilling  on  the 
agony. 

The  farmer  was  fined  $10.00  and  we  trust  it 
will  be  a  lesson  to  him  and  to  others  who  are 
guilty  of  such  cruelty. 

AYhat  are  "upland"  ducks  ?  Are  there  any 
"lowland"  ducks  ?  Tlie  amusing  part  of  the 
above  is  that  "Pekins  eat  only  at  long  intervals 
when  travelling,"  and  that  they  are  not  "par- 
ticularly struck  on  water."  That  they  were 
"upland"  ducks,  and  did  not  "require  so  much 
water  as  the  ordinary  variety,"  is  something 
new.  He  should  have  been  fined  not  only  for 
the  cruelty  but  also  for  his  ignorance.  That  a 
"farmer"  should  make  such  pleas  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  farming  class. 


Justice  and  Charleston. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Boss  A.  Smith,  erf 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  explanation  of 
that  which  was  not  understood  by  others,  says: 

Our  association  paid  out  in  cold,  hard  cash, 
at  the  close  of  its  last  show,  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  entire  receipts  of  any  other 
show  ever  held  in  the  South,  and  that  'though 
we  did  not  just  then  pay  all  premiums  in  full, 
that  all  received  a  part  of  tiie  cash  then  on 
hand,  and  that  the  premiums  then  paid  in  cash 
amounted  to  double  the  entire  receipts  from  all 
sources,  of  any  other  southern  show.  If  these 
facts  are  disputed,  let  the  figures  be  forthcom- 
ing and  sworn  to. 

The  above  is  given  in  justice  and  fairness  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  late  association, 
and  it  replies  fully  to  all  that  may  have  been 
misunderstood.  We  cheerfully  insert  the  above, 
and  believe  that  the  newly  chartered  association 
will  make  Charleston,  the  leading  poultry  cen- 
tre of  the  South,  take  a  still  higher  position,  for 
South  Carolina  was  the  banner  State  last  year. 


How  He  Found  it  Out. 

Mr.  J.  L.Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  well 
known  as  the  manufacturer  of  the  Eureka  In- 
cubator, tried  a  method  for  learning  from  his 
customers  the  source  of  benefit  derived,  and 
writes: 

"Score  one  for  tlie  Poultry  Keeper.  Since 
I  adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  a  premium  on 
my  "ads"  to  any  person  buying  an  incubator 
the  Poultry  Keeper  has  just  double  as  many 
credit  marks  as  any  other  paper,  and  you  know 
I  have  some  good  papers  on  my  list  besides  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

The  above  is  mentioned  as  an  act  of  courtesy 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  it  is  highly  complimentary 
to  us,  as  Mr.  C.  advertises  in  nearly  all  the  lead  - 
ing  poultry  and  agricultural  journals. 
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Consistent  Advice. 

Editor  Pierce,  who  lias  suddenly  began  to 
criticize,  does  not  properly  keep  up  his  fences. 
Heonce  was  considered  an  authority  on  "fancy" 
poultry,  but  is  now  editing  one  of  those  "chick- 
en" papers,  and  assumes  to  "talk  chicken.'' 
When  he  has  his  "specs"  on  he  can  see  a  black 
spot  as  large  as  a  pin  point,  on  a  blue  feather,  as 
quickly  as  the  most  expert,  but  he  sometimes 
gets  a  little  learning  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  venture  beyond  his  depth.  Re- 
cently  one  of  his  readers  wrote  him,  making  in- 
quiries, and  asked: 

C.  E.  M.  Illinois,  says:  I  have  a  Langslian 
hen  that  laved  three  eggs  in  one  day— one  hard 
shell  and  two  soft  shell.  The  hen  has  always 
laid  very  peculiar  shaped  eggs,  and  occasionally 
soft  shelled  ones.  This  hen  is  placed  where  she 
does  not  lay  or  run  with  others,  and  at  the  time 
she  layed  the  three  eggs  mentioned,  she  de- 
posited the  hard  shelled  one  in  her  nest  in  the 
forenoon,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, while  looking  at  her  she  dropped  the 
other  two  within  fifteen  minutes  of  each  other, 
on  the  ground.  The  hen  has  never  shown  any 
signs  ot  sickness. 

Answer.  Probably  the  hen  was  fed  too  much 
rich  food.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  inflam- 
mation in  the  egg-passage  which  causes  the 
ova,  or  yolk,  to  be  exuded  before  the  albumen, 
membrane  and  shell  can  be  formed.  A  dose  of 
castor-oil  will  be  found  beneficial.  Supply  here 
with  gravel,  old  mortar  , mashed  oyster  shells, 
give  her  plenty  of  free  range  if  possible. 

Just  what  he  meant  by  "rich"  food  we  cannot 
surmise.  That  the  hen  was  fat  was  true,  though 
his  explanation  is  not.  Whal  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is  the  point  relating  to  "gravel,  old 
mortar,  and  mashed  oyster  shells,"  as  he  forgot 
the  first  inquiry  when  he  attempted  to  answer 
the  second,  which  he  copies  from  the  P.  K.,  but 
credits  "exchange,"  (through  mistake  evi- 
dently), the  advice  given  by  him  being  aeon, 
tradiction  of  the  first  reply:  He  says: 

The  best  way  of  providing  lime  is  to  put  a 
lump  of  lime  in  the  drinking  vessel.  Some  of 
the  lime  will  be  dissolved  in  the  water  and  thus 
drank  by  the  hens.  Lime  will  also  assist  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  roup  through  the 
agency  of  the  water,  and  it  sometimes  aids  in 
correcting  bowel  disorders.  It  is  at  least  cheap, 
and  will  do  no  harm  whether  beneficial  or  not  ; 
but  we  can  safely  assert  that  by  keeping  a  small 
lump  of  lime  in  the  water  it  will  prove  of  great 
advantage.— Ex. 

It  is  not  safe  to  assert  that  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  keep  a  small  lump  of  lime  in  the  drink- 
ing water  for  fowls.  Of  this  we  feel  certain,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  480  grains  of  lime  in 
one  ounce,  and  120  ounces  of  water  in  a  gallon. 
A  teaspoonful  of  water  will  hold  three-fourths 
of  a  grain  of  lime,  and  if  given  as  above  men- 
tioned there  is  danger  of  produding  diarrhoea. 
This  result  was  produced  in  human  beings 
years  ago  at  the  time  when  emigrants  were 
forced  to  drink  the  alkali  water  on  the  great 
plains  in  migrating  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
there  is  no-exception  in  fowls.  If  this  solution 
be  given  about  twice  a  week  it  is  useful  in 
bowel  disorders,  and  as  it  is  anti-acid,  it  pre- 
vents inflammation  of  the  mucus  membrane  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  should  be  given  as 
medicine  and  not  as  a  steady  diet.— Gazette. 

According  to  his  calculation  a  bird ,  only 
swallows  four  grains  of  lime  in  a  fluid  ounce  of 
water,  yet  au  egg  contains  about  fifty  grains  of 
lime  in  its  shell.  He  is  willing  for  the  bird  to 
eat  old  mortar,  oyster  shells,  or  any  other  kind 
of  lime,  but  lime  water  is  dangerous,  and  he 
reaches  this  conclusion  because  alkali  water 
(composed  of  salt,  potash,  soda,  etc..)  injured 
human  beings  on  the  plains.  The  ridiculous, 
ness  of  his  reasoning  is  made  plain  by  the  fact 
that  in  all  limestone  regions  the  water  is  so  im- 
pregnated with  lime  as  to  be  too  hard  for  any 
use  but  drink,  and  thousands  of  humans,  cattle, 
and  poultry,  drink  it  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Right  here,  where  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  pub- 
lished, the  soil  is  limestone,  and  the  people 
drink  water  strongly  impregnated  with  lime. 
That  lime  water  prevents  bowel  disease,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  well  known,  and  that  lime 
water  is  not  injurious  to  poultry  is  also  known, 
especially  from  the  editor's  own  assertion  that 
a  fowl  must  drink  a  whole  fluid  ounce  to  swal- 
low four  grains  of  lime.  It  is  a  mystery  how 
some  can  advocate  the  use  of  lime  by  the 
wholesale,  in  one  form  (such  as  shells)  and  ob- 
ject to  lime  in  homeopathic  doses  in  a  fluid 
state. 

The  editor's  education  cm  lime  has  been 
sadly  neglected. 


Shows  to  Occur. 

Northern  Illinois  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Rockford,  111.,  December  2-8,  '91. 

A.  H.  Currier,  Sec'y. 
Steele  County  Poultry  Association.  Owatonna. 
Minn.,  December  8-11,  '91.  C.  E.  Luce,  Sec'y 

Brockton  Poultry  Association,  Brockton. 
Mass.,  December  9-11,  '91.   C.  H.  Pope,  Sec'y. 

Odebolt  Poultry  Breeders'  Association,  Ode- 
bolt,  Iowa.,  December  9-11,  '91. 

W.  E.  Hamilton^  Sec'y. 
Freeport  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Freeport,  111.,  December  10-14,  '91. 

T.  Ellis  Taylor,  Sec'y, 

Needham  Fanciers  Club,  Needham,  Mass., 
December  15-16,  '91.        J.  W.  Allen,  Sec'y. 

Clinton  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Plattsburg,  Mo.,  December  16-18, '91. 

L.  P.  Kemper,  Sec'y. 

Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  December  16-23,  '91, 

R.  C  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Poultry  Association  of  Kansas,  Topeka,  Kans., 
December  16-23,  '91.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Sec'y. 

Central  Indiana  Poultry  Association.  Shelby- 
ville,  Ind.,  December  17-22,  '91. 

J.  O.  Myers,  Cor.  Sec'y,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Genesee  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  December  17-23,  '91. 

Bethany  Poultry  Club,  Bethany,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 19-22,  '91.  Wm.  Stables,  Sec'y. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry  Association, 
Stonehain,  Mass.,  December  22  25,  '91. 

G.  W.  Cromack,  Sec'y. 

The  Berks  County  Poultry,  Dog,  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Reading,  Pa.,  December  22- 
26,  '91.  W.  S.  Miller,  Sec'y. 

Wabash  Valley  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Princeton,  Ind.,  December  28,  '91-Jan 
uary  1,  '92.  J.  J.  Stone,  Sec'y,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Miami  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  December  30,  '91-January  2,  '92. 

C.  A.  Nelson,  Sec'y,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Meriden,  Conn. 
December  30,  '91-January  2,  '92. 

Joshua  Shute,  Sec'y. 

Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  and  Kennel  Asso- 
ciation, Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  '91- 
January  4,  '92. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Sec'y,  Canajoharie. 

Wapie  Valley  Poultry  Club  (incorporated), 
Independence,  Iowa,  December  31,  91-' January 
5,  '92.  John  M.  Parker,  Sec'y. 

Bay  State  Poultry  Association,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  January  4-7,  '92.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  Sec'y. 

Joint  Exhibition  of  Northern  Indiana  and 
Steuben  Countv  Association,  Kendallville,  Ind., 
January  4-9,  '92.  W.  K.  Shelter,  Sec'y. 

Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Auburn,  Me.,  January  5-8,  '92. 

E.  G.  Eveleth,  Se'cy. 

New  York  and  New  England  Poultry  and 
Kennel  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  5-8,  '92. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Charleston,  S.C.,  January,  5-9,  '92. 

Benj.  McInnes,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. .'January  5-11,  '92. 

Geo.  C.  Sherman,  Sec'y. 
Pennsylvania  State  and  Philadelphia  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6-12,  '92 

H.  L.  Holmes,  Sec'y,  Lansdowne. 
Fayette  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Washington  C.  H.,  O.,  Januarv  11-16, 
'92.  W.  R.  Dalbey,  Sec'y. 

Northern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Leominster,  Mass.,  January  12-15, 
'92.  A.  A.  Fillebrown,  Sec'y,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association,  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  January  12-15,  '92.        L.  R.  COOK,  Sec'y. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation (incorporated),  Columbia,  S.  C,  Jan- 
uary 12-16,  '92. 

W.  A.  Schrock,  Sec'y,  Camden,  S.  C. 
Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  January  12-15,  '92. 
F.  B.  Grimes,  Sec  ,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 
Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  12-18,  '92. 

J.  A.  Tinker,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Illinois  State  Poultry  Association,  Decatur, 
111.,  January  14-21,  '92. 

Geo.  W.  Knusman,  Sec'y,  Peoria,  111. 

Connecticut  State  Poultry  Society,  Hartford, 
Ct.,  January  18-23,  '92.   H.  L.  Strong,  Sec'y. 

Indiana  State  Poultry  Association,  January 
19-24,  '92. 

R.Hale,  Sec'y,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

Elmira  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Elmira  N.  Y.,  January  20-25,  '92. 

H.  B.  Batterson,  Sec'y. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Boston, 

Mass.,  January  26-30.  '92.   

E.  C.  Benton,  Sec'y,  Waverly, 


Western  Washington  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association, 'Seattle,  Wash.,  last  of  January,  '92. 
A.  E.  Grafton,  Sec'y,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  February  2-5,  '92. 

John  B.  Bowker,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

General   Grant's    Memoirs— Original 
$7.00  Edition  tor  Thirty  Cents 

No  book,,  excepting  the  Bible,  has  ever  had 
such  a  sale  in  the  United  States  as  General 
Grant's  Memoirs.  650,000  copies  have  already 
gone  into  the  homes  of  the  rich,  but  the  sub- 
scription price  af  $7.00  has  placed  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  If 
650,000  people  have  been  willing  to  pay  $7.00  for 
Grant's  Memoirs,  there  must  be  a  couple  of 
million  people  in  the  United  States  who  want 
them,  and  will  jump  at  the  opportunity  to  buy 
them  at  the  low  figure  here  offered. 

We  will  send  you  General  Grant's  Memoirs, 
publisher's  original  edition,  best  paper,  cloth, 
green  and  gold  binding,  hitherto  sold  by  sub- 
scription at  $7.00.  For  thirty  cents  !-  for  thirty 
cents  !— absolutely  only  thirty  cents!  on  one 
condition,  and  absolutely  a  proposition  such  as 
has  never  been  made  in  the  history  of  book 
publishing.  The  two  splenaid  volumes  of 
Grant's  Memoirs,  of  which  650,000  copies  have 
been  already  sold— not  a  cheap  edition,  but  the 
best— for  thirty  cents,- provided  you  send  your 
subscription  to  this  journal  for  one  year,  and 
also  a  subscription  of  for  the  Coshwpolitan 
Magazine,  the  brightest-  and  cheapest  of  the 
great  illustrated  monthlies,  itself  equal  to  the 
best  $4.00  magazine.  The  Cosmopolitan  is  en- 
abled to  make  this  offer  because  of  the  purchase 
of  600,000  volumes  at  a  price  which  even  pub- 
lishers would  deem  impossible,  and  with  the 
idea  of  running  up  its  circulation  to  half  a 
million  copies.  By  contract  with  the  Cosmo- 
politan we  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a 
share  in  the  low  price  obtained  through  the 
largest  purchase  of  books  ever  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  If,  however, you  have  Grants 
books,  the  Cosmopolitan's  offer  will  permit  you 
to  take  instead,  either  of  the  following  :  Gen. 
Sherman's  Memoirs,  two  volumes,  sold  by  sub- 
scription for  $5.00.  Gen.  Sheridan's  Memoirs, 
two  volumes,  sold  by  subscription  for  $6.00. 
Gen.  McClellau's  Memoirs,  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion for  $3.75.  All  of  these  are  bound  in  cloth, 
green  and  gold,  in  uniform  style  with  Grant's 
Memoirs.  The  Cofmopolitan  is  sent  postage 
prepaid,  but  the  postage  on  the  books,  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  cent,  per  ounce,  must  be  re- 
mitted with  the  order ;  Gen.  Grant's  Memoirs, 
ninety-six  ounces— forty-eight  cents  ;Gen.  Sher- 
idan's Memoirs,  ninety-two  ounces— forty-six 
cents;  Gen.  Sherman's  Memoirs,  eighty-four 
ounces — forty-two  cents;  Gen.  McClellan's 
Memoirs,  forty-eif.ht  ounces— twenty-four  cents. 
Send  us  at  oncb  for  year's  subscription  to 
the  Cosmopolitan,  a  years  subscription  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  a  set  of  Memoirs— to 
which  add  postage  on  the  particular  set  of 
Memoirs  selected. 

Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Bowel  Disease  With  Chicks; 

Bowel  disease  with  chicks  is  caused  by  colds, 
too  much  wet  food,  and  lice.  The  following, 
from  Mr.  M.  B.  Bailey,  Massachusetts,  may  in- 
terest others.  He  says: 

What  is  the  cause  of  chicks  from  one  week  to 
four  weeks  old  having  diarrhoea  and  causes 
them  die.  All  of  our  Indian  Games  are  apt  to 
be  troubled  this  way. 

We  believe  the  difficulty  is  lice.  If  the  mites 
are  not  found  look  for  the  large  grey  lice  on  the 
heads  and  necks.  The  reason  we  have  for 
supposing  lice  to  be  the  cause  (lie  gives  no  de- 
tails of  management)  is  that  the  Indian  Game 
chicks  are  most  affected,  which,  being  hard 
feathered,  are  soonest  attacked.  When  the 
chicks  are  attacked  by  a  discharge  of  a  whitish 
nature,  and  the  disease  spreads,  it  is  roup,  due 
probably  to  lack  of  warmth  at  night,  or  draughts 
of  air  overhead  on  damp  days.  Roup  attacks 
chicks  in  the  bowels  and  adults  in  the  head,  as 
a  rule.  It  is,  like  consumption,  liable  to  attack 
any  point  of  the  body,  however. 


The  Score  Card  Defence. 


An  advocate  of  the  score  card  system  writes 
us  as  follows: 

Is  it  not  an  advantage  for  a  breeder  to  have 
some  competent  judge  to  score  his  birds  and  in- 
form him  of  their  exact  worth? 

If  a  "breeder"  does  not  know  more  about  his 
own  birds  than  any  "judge"  can  inform  him  he 
would  do  well  to  retire.  So  far  as  scoring  is 
concerned,  to  get  at  the  "exact  worth,"  it  fails 
to  perform  such  service,  no  matter  who  may 
score  the  birds. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


A  Good  Hatch. — J.  T.  Blest,  Lewisville,  Pa. 
— I  set  four  hens,  the  firstof  March,  on  fifty- 
eight  eggs,  R.  C.  White  Leghorns,  and  I  got 
fifty-seven  chicks  out  of  the  fifty-eight  eggs. 
Who  can  beat  it?  I  got  first  prize  on  them  at 
the  Pair. 

Heavy  Laying— S.H.Allen,  Bridgeton.N.  J. 
— I  read  in  my  Poultry  Keeper  that  Mr, 


had  a  hen  who  laid  200  eggs  before  she  wanted 
to  set  I  have  a  hen,  a  mixture  of  Wyandotte 
and  Langslian.  which  has  laid  300  eggs  and  has 
never  wanted  to  set.  Her  age  is  three  years. 

Ahead.— A.  N.  Hinkle,  Hayes  City,  Kansas. 
—I  have  the  last  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  would  not  take  a  dollar  for  it.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  about  thirty  sample  copies  of  poul- 
try Journals  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  ahead  of  them  all. 

Four  Legs.— J.  C  Lockhart,  Oshawa,  Can.— 
I  have  hatches  quite  a  curiosity.  It  is  a  chicken 
with  four  legs.  The  old  hen  stepped  on  it  and 
I  have  sent  it  to  be  stuffed,  and  when  I  get  it 
back  I  am  going  to  photograph  it  and  I  will  send 
you  one  of  the  photos  if  it  is  any  good. 

Scaly  Legs.— M.  Mosiere,  Maple  Valley,  N. 
Y. — I  wish  to  say  that  for  scaly-leg  on  fowls 
auelt  a  little  lard,  and  stir  in  sulphur  till 
it  is  thick.  I  wet  the  feet  and  legs  and  as  high 
as  the  knee,  with  kerosene,  wipe  this  off,  and 
apply  the  ointment.  One  application  entirely 
cured  my  liens. 

Let  The  Readers  Help.— Aaron  Hursh, 
Burton  City,  Ohio. — I  have  only  been  a  reader 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  few  months,  but 
think  it  an  excellent  paper.  Readers— send  all 
experiments  and  information  to  the  editor,  and 
help  to  make  it  even  a  more  interesting 
journal  of  poultry  literature. 

Will  Stick— Win.  E.  Odendahl,  Carroll, 
Iowa.— I  intend  to  remain  a  subscriber  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  as  long  as  I  can  raise  chick- 
ens. I  think  it  the  best  poultry  paper  out. 
Long  may  it  live  and  prosper.  I  will  send  you 
some  names  of  those  I  think  are  interested  in 
poultry. 

A  Huge  Batch.— Emma  Hatfield,  Rono, 
Indiana. — I  have  the  August  number,  of  Poul- 
try Keeppr  which  is  overflowing  with  good 
things.  Last  spring  I  placed  a  pair  of  thor- 
oughbred Light  Brahmas  in  a  pen  by  them- 
selves and  the  pullet  laid  fifty-three  eggs  be- 
fore becoming  broody.  Was  that  uncommonly 
well?  The  feed  was  almost  entirely  of  whole 
corn.   [It  was  excellent.— Ed.] 

A  Boy's  Experience.— Benj.  Pitcher,  Astoria, 
N.  Y.— About  five  months  ago  we  began  to  keep 
chickens  and  in  the  egg  production  we  have 
been  successful.  Last  month  I  took  an  account 
of  eggs  and  feed.  We  have  four  hens,  but  I 
think  three  are  only  laying,  we  got  fifty-three 
eggs  for  June,  with  fifty  cents  for  food.  We 
have  two  chickens  that  people  say  is  of  the 
Dominique  breed.  as  far  as  hatching  is  con- 
cerned we  have  had  good  results.  For  the  first 
week  we  gave  them  soaked  bread  and  milk,  and 
for  the  second  week  etc.,  cracked  corn. 

Early  Laying  Pullet.— W.  A.  Mitchell, 
Hatboro,  Pa— I  hatched  on  December  1st,  in 
my  incubator  an  eighty-six  per  cent  hatch,  of 
mongrel  chicks,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April  I 
had  an  egg  from  one  of  them,  and  for  fifty-seven 
days  she  laid  an  egg  every  day  until  the  27th 
day  of  May,  when  she  wanted  to  sit,  and  I  set 
her  with  thirteen  eggs.  On  the  17th  day  of 
June,  she  hatched  eleven  nice  chicks.  She  did 
not  weigh,  in  all  this  time  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  nor  does  she  weigh  now  three  pounds. 
Her  eggs  were  about  the  size  of  guinea  eggs, 
and  all  dark  and  of  one  shape.  She  seems  to  be 
a  cross  of  P.  Rock  and  Minorca,  I  only  judge 
this  by  her  pink  legs.  Is  this  anything  un- 
common?—[It  often  happens  that  incubator 
pullets  lay  early,  but  it  is  seldom  that  thev  do  as 
well  as  the  pullet  mentioned  by  you.— Ed.  ] 

How  Much  Profit— J.  Bishop,  Cheshire,  Ct. 
—In  reading  the  Poultry  Keeper 
I  was  amused  at  one  writers  extravagance 
in  the  matter  of  profit,  he  insinuating  that  if 
hens  only  gave  a  profit  of  $1.00  per  year,  they 
were  not  well  fed.  Perhaps  he  is  a  relative  of 
the  man  who  advertised  in  a  Boston  paper  for  a 
partner  with  capital  to  start  a  ranch  with  40,000 
hens,  assuring  a  profit  of  from  $2  to  $3  on  each 
hen.  Whew!  I  have  consulted  dozens  of  poultry 


keepers,  and  while  a  dozen  or  two  hens  may 
give  a  large  profit,  when  one  keeps  over  100  the 
profit  from  eggs  alone  is  far  short  of  one  dollar. 
In  fact,  I  never  yet,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
have  heard  one  say  (except  on  paper),  that  the 
profit  exceeded  sixty  or  seventy  cents.  If  one 
feeds  light,  the  cost  is  less,  but  so  are  the  eggs. 
With  high  feed  I  do  not  believe  100  eggs  per 
year  can  be  obtained  from  year  to  year,  from 
either  White  or  Brown  Leghorn,  or  the  larger 
kinds.  I  keep  about  100  in  a  house  15x25,  some 
of  them  two  stories. 

Camphor  For  Gapes.— Thomas  Goudge, 
Halifax,  N.  S. — In  looking  over  the  columns  of 
the  May  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I 
notice  a  correspondent  gives  his  experience 
with  "gapes"  in  chickens,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  successful,  in  either  warding  off  or 
curing  the  trouble.  For  his  information  I 
would  say  that,  a  few  seasons  ago,  my  flocks 
were  utterly  demoralized  with  this  most  out- 
rageous disease,  so  much  so  that  I  had  decided 
to  give  up  keeping  fowls  altogether.  One  even- 
ing a  friend  happened  in  at  my  house,  to  whom 
I  narrated  my  experience,  and  he  suggested  the 
use  of  camphor.  I  at  once  put  a  lump  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  in  the  water,  and  gave  it  to 
them  to  drink,  taking  care  to  have  no  other 
drink  about.  The  gapes  immediately  improved, 
and  the  chickens  kept  on  getting  better,  until 
a  cure  was  effected.  Asa  preventive,  camphor 
is  the  tiling.  From  that  day  to  the  present  I 
never  experienced  the  same  disaster. j 

Dry  Hatching.— A.  B.  Cleveland,  Utica,  N 
Y.— While  writing  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
concerning  moisture  hatching.  A  young  man, 
my  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Phil  Pflanz,  has  a  hen 
that  has  just  come  off  with  fourteen  chicks  out 
of  fifteen  eggs,  she  having  stolen  her  nest  away 
up  among  the  rafters  of  the  barn,  on  the  cross- 
ties,  where  he  had  laid  an  old  feather  bed  away 
on  some  sticks  or  slats.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  moisture  up  there  under 
the  roof  among  the  feathers,  and  during  such 
hot  weather  as  we  have  had  the  most  of  her 
time  of  incubation,  and  upon  this  same  theory  I 
have  been  a  firm  believer  for  years,  as  per  an 
article  on  page  twenty-seven  of  Keeper  of 
May,  1891,  "Moisture  Hatching,"  which  contains 
my  sentiments,  and  I  al  o  think  that  incubator 
manufacturers  in  general  ate  yet  at  sea  on  that 
score.  I  have  proved  it  to  my  own  satisfaction 
on  several  occasions,  and  hope  to  again  on 
many  more.  I  may  sometime  hence,  be  able  to 
give'you  some  idea  of  some  of  my  experiments. 
I  like  your  paper  remarkably  well. 


ive  manner  characteristic  of  the  Quaker  City. 
The  Philadelphia  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Club  is  a 
chartered  organization  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  among  its  stockholders  many 
prominent  and  well  known  business  men  and 
fanciers.  The  capital  stock  is $5,000.  The  shares 
are  $10.00  each,  which  makes  a  large  number  of 
stockholders  possible,  in  itself  a  safe  guard 
against  a  few  men  controlling  the  club.  The 
show  will  be  run  on  business  principles  by 
business  men.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  club 
takes  place  in  October,  when  the  list  of  judges, 
premium  list,  and  other  important  business  will 
be  made  public. 


The  Philadelphia  Show. 

Preparations  for  the  immense  show  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  January  7th  to 
13th,  1892,  are  going  on  in  the  quiet  and  effect- 


(Japes  in  Fowls. 

A  Frenchman  who  has  been  making  an  ex- 
tended and  thorough  research  into  the  causes 
of  gapes  in  fowls,  has  formulated  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  small  vermicu- 
lar parasite  (two  of  which,  the  male  and  female, 
cling  together)  that  infests  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe of  the  [young  fowls.  2.  The  larvae  of  the 
parasites  are  usually  introduced  into  the  fowl 
by  being  drank  in  the  water,  though  sometimes 
healthy  chickens  get  them  by  eating  the  worms 
that  are  coughed  up  by  those  having  them.  3. 
They  may  be  prevented  by  putting  a  little  salic- 
ylic acid  in  the  water  the  chickens  drink.  4. 
It  may  be  cured  by  mixing  garlic  or  onions  free- 
ly in  their  food  or  by  mixing  powdered  asafCE- 
tida  and  powdered  gentian  with  it. 


Gapes. 

Chicks  most  subject  to  gapes  are  those  that 
run  on  damp,  low  places.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood now  that  ganes  -  are  caused  by  small 
worms  in  the  windpipe.  These  can  be  removed 
by  the  use  of  a  fine  horse  hair  twisted  and  run 
down  the  windpipe ;  a  quick  jerk  after  turning 
around  will  remove  the  worms  or  kill  them. 
But  one  must  be  dexterous  and  practiced  to  do 
this.  A  small  feather  is  perhaps  better.  Leave 
only  the  tip,  which  wet  witli  one  ounce  of  glyc- 
erine and  twenty  drops  carbolic  acid.  Twist  it 
quickly  in  the  windpipe,  withdraw  and  repeat. 
You  will  see  the)  worms  or  a  little  blood  come  out. 

Here  are  two  good  gape  remedies.  Give  the 
chick  a  piece  of  camphor  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  fumes  will  kill  the  little  worms.  Camphor 
in  the  drinking  water  will  prevent  gapes. 
Another  good  remedy  is  spirits  of  turpentine ; 
dose  five  to  ten  drops'at  a  time.  Either  of  these 
two  remedies  will  do.  If  not,  increase  the  dose. 
If  that  fails  use  the  feather  or  twisted  loop  in 
the  windnipe.  Change  the  chicks  to  high,  dry 
ground  and  put  camphor  in  the  water,  and  it 
will  save  the  rest  of  the  flock.— Jovrnal  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Farmer. 


A  600,000  Volume  Book  Sale. 

That  immense  sums  of  money  are  involved  in 
the  business  of  publishing  in  New  York,  is  il- 
lustrated by  an  operation  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  of  which  the  particulars  have  just 
come  to  light.  600,000  volumes,  equal  to  the 
public  libraries  of  three  or  four  good-sized  cities 
have  been  purchased  by  that  magazine  at  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  to  be  used,  as  the  pro- 
prietors believe,  in  adding  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion to  the  subscription  lists  of  that  magazine. 
The  volumes  are  the  memoirs  of  Generals 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  McClellan.  Of 
Grant's  books  it  is  said  that  650,000  copies  have 
been  already  sold  in  this  country.  By  making 
so  large  a  purchase,  the  Cosmopolitan  people 
are  able  to  offer  us  the  two  volumes  of  General 
Grant's  Memoirs  in  the  original  subscription, 
$7.00 edition,  for  fifty  cents  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  magazine.  The  offer  is  literally  an 
unparalelled  one  in  the  history  of  the  publish- 
ing business,  and  when  it  was  announced  to  the 
great  printing  house  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  who 
are  the  printers  of  both  the  Grant  Memoirs  and 
of  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Little  was,  "Simply  impossible !  It  cannot  be 
done!"  If  the  printer,  who  knows  the  cost  of 
white  paper,  ink  and  binding,  says  that  such  a 
thing  is  impossible,  the  public  may  well  fail  to 


comprehend  how  such  an  operation  can  be 
made.  Nevertheless  theCosmopolitan  and  Poul- 
try Keeper  will  be  offered  to  the  public  in 
connection  with  these  volumes  of  General  Grant 
at  the  figure  mentioned—,  There  can  be 

little  doubt  that  at  such  an  offer  the  Cosmo- 
politan's expectations  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
increase  in  its  circulationfwill  be  quickly  real- 
ized. If  650  000  rich  people  have  been  willing 
to  pay  $7.00  for  Grant's  book,  it  follows  that 
there"  must  be  a  good  many  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands more  who  will  be  glad  to  obtain  it  at  fifty 
cents  and  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Cosmopolitan.  The  publication  of  a  maga- 
zine is  a  matter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  Not  only  are  enormous  prices 
paid  for  articles,  but  for  premiums  as  well.  The 
300,000  sets  of  these  memoirs  weigh  1,800,000 
pounds,  and  would,  at  the  subscription  price  of 
$7.00  per  set,  amount  to  $2,100,000.  Of  course, 
the  publishers  of  the  Cosmopolitan  did  not  pay 
any  such  figures,  but  they  paid  enough  to  make 
a  sum  of  very  respectable  proportions.  Send 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
ana  get  these  two  magazines  one  year  and  your 
choice  of  three  books,  adding  for  postage  on 
Grant's  forty-eight  cents:  Sheridan's  forty-two 
cents;  Sherman's  forty-six  cents;  McClellan's 
twenty-four  cents. 
See  particulars  in  another  column. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


How  He  Worked  His  Incubator. 

J.  S.  TOMLIN,    SALIDA,  COLORADO. 

I  write  to  give  some  of  my  experience  in 
hatching  chicks  with  an  incubator.  I  made  my 
incubator  after  a  plan  given  by  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  set  100  eggs,  and  hatched  out  thirty 
chicUs.  About  thirty  more  were  full  grown,  but 
died  in  the  shell.  The  rest  were  not  fertile.  I 
kept  a  thermometer  in  the  drawer  at  about  98° 
to  105°  very  regularly.  I  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  fertility  of  the  eggs.  The  first 
chick  hatched  the  20th  day,  the  last  one  the  24th 
day,  and  the  most  of  them  the  21st  and  22d.  I 
cannot  tell  why  the  chicks  died.  Some  were 
pipped,  and  some  got  out  and  then  died.  Now, 
there  were  four  or  live  of  us,  all  grown  persons, 
all  wanted  to  see  the  new  process.  So  the 
drawer  was  opened  five  or  six  times  during  the 
first  and  second  days,  but  not  long  at  a  time. 
I  sprinkled  and  dipped  the  eggs  in  warm  water 
twice  the  last  week,  and  kept  two  pans  of  water 
{about  six  inches  in  diameter),  under  the  eggs 
after  the  14th  day.  We  have  twenty  chicks, 
all  doing  well  from  the  first  hatch.  The  second 
hatch  I  put  in  192  eggs,  mishaps,  etc.,  made  it 
180  up  to  hatching  time.  I  kept  the  thermometer 
at  very  regular  temperature  all  through.  I 
heated  a  bucket  of  water  twice  a  day  and  paid 
no  attention  to  the  fertility  of  the  eggs.  They 
commenced  hatching  the  21st  day.  The  drawer 
was  literally  afire  the  morning  of  the  22nd  day. 
I  took  the  oldest  out  at  night,  and  took  the 
next  oldest  out  again  the  third  day.  There 
were  but  few  hatched,— seventy  in  all.  Six  or 
eight  were  very  weak,  and  had  crooked  legs. 
They  have  since  died.  There  were  about  fifty- 
five  fertile,  with  dead  chicks  nearly  all  grown. 
The  rest  were  not  fertile,  or  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  were  fertile.  The  last  hatch  I"  kept 
the  eggs  covered  over  with  a  common  gunny 
sack,  to  keep  the  sudden  changes  off  the  eggs, 
when  opened  to  turn,  or  when  the  hot  water 
was  poured  in  the  tank.  I  sprinkled  tiie  eggs 
the  14th  day,  and  the  18th  day,  with  warm 
-water,  and  had  the  same  pans  under  them  that 
I  had  under  the  first  hatch.  Now  I  should  like 
to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  those  chicks 
that  could  not  hatch.  The  shells  seemed  very 
hard  when  I  broke  them  to  examine  them.  Will 
some  one  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  some  light 
on  that  matter?  I  have  a  very  simple  contriv- 
ance to  heat  the  water,  and  will  give  it,  that 
some  one  may  be  like  myself,  in  limited  circum- 
stances. I  went  to  the  tinner,  and  ordered  a 
pan  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  18x30  inches, 
and  five  inches  deep.  I  made  a  furnace  just  on 
the  level  ground,  one  foot  high,  and  four  inches 
smaller  on  the  inside  than  the  pan,  the  walls 
about  six  inches  thick,  of  stone,  eight  inches 
longer  in  front,  and  then  set  a  stone  pipe  against 
the  pan  at  the  rear  end,  just  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  and  then  filled  the  furnace  half  full  of 
dirt,  so  the  fire  will  be  closer  to  the  pan.  The 
pan  will  hold  ten  gallons  of  water.  An  inch  tin 
spout  is  set  in  one  corner,  close  to  the  bottom, 
and  it  is  stopped  with  a  wooden  plug,  or  corn- 
cob. We  have  no  cobs  in  this  country.  My 
whole  business  is  in  my  carpenter  shop,  but  I 
didn't  do  any  work  in  there  the  last  hatch. 

[Your  mistake  was  in  sprinkling  the  eggs.— 
Ed.] 

The  Question  Answered. 

J.W.  SOUTHWOOD,  MONUMENT  CITY,  IND. 

From  The  Breeder's  Guide,  under  the  title 
"Mr.  J.  F.  Brown's  questions  by  Trixie,"  we 
auote  the  following:  "Don't  think  you  can  get 
vis  into  a  quarrel  with  Bates,  of  the  American 
Poultry  Journal  or  Patrick  Henry  Jacobs, 
either,  for  you  can*t,  and  besides,  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  flint; but  this  much  1  do  know, 
we  must  feed  the  laying  hen  food  from  which 
she  can  extract  those  elements  of  which  the 
shell  is  composed,  be  that  flint,  oyster  shells,  or 
what  it  may  be.  If  our  laying  hens  have  lime- 
stone water  to  drink  they  will  thus  get  enough 
lime  for  their  needs.  Friend  Jacobs  is  great  on 
analysis ;  he  says  oyster  shells  are  no  good  ex- 
cept for  grit  to  aid  in  digestion.  It  has  been  so 
long  since  I  laid  my  chemistry  'upon  a  shelf 
that  I  will  notattemptto  controvert  his  analysis, 
but  friend  Brown  watch  your  hens  the  next 
time  you  place  oyster  shells  before  them,  and 
you  will  find  the  hens  that  are  laying,  and  those 
that  commence  in  a  few  days,  eat  them  greedily, 
and  the  roosters  and  sitting  hens  eat  them  very 
sparingly  if  at  all.  Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  say,  I  merely  state  the  facts  as  I  find 
them." 

The  laying  hens,  and  those  to  commence  in  a 
few  days  require  an  extra  amount  of  food  in 
order  to  produce  the  eggs ;  this  extra  amount  of 
food  calls  for  an  extra  amount  of  grit.  There- 
fore the  laying  hen  eats  oyster  shells,  or  what 
ever  grit  she  is  supplied  with  more  greedily 
than  the  sitting  hen  or  the  rooster.  Such  are 
the  facts  as  they  exist. 

[You  are  correct,  friend  Southwood,  and  it 
may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  there  is  no  lime 
in  flint.— Ed.] 


A  New  3Iexico  Hatch. 

W.  C.  BELL,  BELEN,  N.  MEX. 

I  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  number.  I  need  them 
all,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  without  one  every 
month  as  long  as  I  try  to  raise  poultry.  I  made 
a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  last  winter  and 
bought  eggs  hap-hazard  of  the  Mexicans  (fori 
had  not  so  much  as  one  old  hen  to  start  with) 
to  fill  it,  and  brought  out  three  broods  in  all, 
about  140  chicks  from  about  300  eggs.  I  had 
very  little  difficulty  in  raising  the  chicks  after 
once  they  were  hatched.  One  pullett  of  the 
first  brood  commenced  laying  when  but  five 
months  and  four  days  old,  and  the  others  are 
following  along  every  clay  or  so.  Iaiugoingto 
build  an  incubator  from  my  own  plans  this  fall. 
If  it  works  well  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  made ;  if 
not,  no  difference. 


Struck  by  the  Dress  Reform. 


The  Necessity  Clover  Cutter. 

As  we  have  always  been  willing  to  give  our 
readers  descriptions  of  new  appliances  we  pre- 
sent an  illustration  of  the  Necessity  Clover  Cut- 
ter, more  complete  details  of  which  will  be 


One  of  the  most  novel  curiosities  in  southern 
Indiana  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Dixon.  The  curio  is 
a  hen  several  years  old  which,  up  to  last  spring 
was  clad  in  a  coat  of  feathers  the  same  as  other 
liens.  Early  last  spring  the  hen  shed  her  feath- 
ers and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  body  was 
fully  feathered  in  a  brilliant  coat  of  male  attire. 
She  now  has  every  appearance  of  a  rooster,  and 
she  crows  in  good  style  but  continues  to  lay 
eggs. 


No  need  of  buying  China  or  medicated  eggs 
for  nest  eggs.  Select  some  large  eggs.  With  a 
point  of  a  pen  knife  make  a  small  hole  in  the 
small  end  of  the  egg  and  a  larger  one  in  the 
larger  end.  Blow  out  the  contents  and  fill  with 
three  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  plaster  of  Paris 
mixed  with  just  enough  water  to  have  it  pour. 


►IT  GAMES.  June  hatch,  S3. 50  per  trio.  Circular. 
».  r,.  LONG,  New  Martinsville,  "West  Va. 

C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Ducks,  $1.00 
each.  E.B.  Ketcliam,  South  Haven,  Michigan. 


found  on  another  page.  We  have  one  in  use,  and 
it  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  the  price  is 
low,  so  that  all  can  obtain  it.  But  read  the  de- 
scription of  it,  which  states  mode  of  cutting, 
price,  and  advantages. 


BROODER 
HEATERS 


Estimates  given  for 
HEATING 

APPARATUS 

Complete. 
Send  for  Circular 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Kates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (S7  per 
inch)  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the 

T  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  connnuniccrfionsto 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry'  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa 


It  will  cost  about  five  cents  to  kill  and  dress 
a  broiler. 

Get  your  incubators  now,  and  get  in  line  for 
the  early  chickens. 


This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  we 
take  postage  stamps. 

We  want  every  reader  to  drop  us  a  card  for  a 
sample  copy  for  some  friend.  We  will  send  it 
free. 


The  fall  is  the  time  to  advertise  any  extra 
birds  you  have,  and  the  fall  is  the  time  to 
buy. 

The  Buff  Cochin  controversy  should  end. 
The  breed  wants  more  booming  and  the  club 
less. 

Evekt  year  the  incubators  are  better  and 
better.  Improvements  are  going  on  all  the 
time. 


Hagerstown,  Maryland,  will  hold  her  Show 
Oct.  13th  to  16th,  with  Mr.  Jno.  L.  Cost  as  super- 
intendent. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Anders,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  was  the 
judge  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  he  is  judging  at 
several  other  shows. 


If  you  bought  eggs  last  spring,  and  have  pure 
breeds,  don't  be  afraid  to  advertise.  You  can 
sell  stock  as  well  as  others. 


Those  who  have  been  anxious  for  a  bone  cut- 
ter will  find  the  one  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Mann,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass.,  advertised  in  these  columns. 

Buff  Leghorns  will  become  an  established 
breed.  Buff  is  a  beautiful  color,  and  breeders 
are  showing  a  partiality  for  it. 

Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  who  had  charge  of  our 
Ladies  Department,  has  been  aftiicted  with 
some  difficulty  of  the  eyes,  but  is  improving. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  will  have  her  great  Fair 
Nov.  3rd  to  11th,  with  Mr.  T.  Farrar  Kackham 
as  superintendent  of  the  poultry  department. 

A  hole  in  the  brooder  house  as  large  as  your 
fist  may  be  but  a  small  one  to  you,  but  to  the 
chick  it  seems  as  large  as  the  whole  side  of  a 
barn,  hence  the  chick  may  not  require  as  much 
ventilation  as  you  might  suppose. 


Los  Angeles  is  making  ready  for  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  meeting,  and  expects 
to  get  it  by  a  good  majority.    She  deserves  it. 

Somebody  has  even  advertised  a  cow  milk- 
ing tube  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  but  the  ad- 
vertiser is  an  old  reliable  business  man,  how- 
ever. 

The  Poultry  Show  to  be  held  at  Owatonna, 
Minn.,  will  be  quite  au  affair.  Mr.  C.  E.  Luce, 
of  that  city  being  Secretary.  Be  on  hand 
breeders.  Dec,  8th  to  11th. 

Philadelphia  expects  to  have  the  largest 
show  this  year,  and  New  York  will  have  to 
jump  lively  to  beat  her.  New  men  are  at  work 
and  they  expect  to  succeed. 

Over  100  cuts  appeared  in  our  July,  August 
and  September  editions.  We  gave  them  to  you 
in  "lumps",  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  reference. 
Now  we  give  you  full  pages  of  reading  matter. 


Fresh  air  may  be  a  good  thing  in  winter,  but 
a  cyclone  puts  a  different  face  on  it.  Draughts 
of  cold  air  kill  more  than  are  cured.  Make 
your  houses  and  brooders  warm  and  comforta- 
ble. 


This  edition  looks  rather  dark  after  the  "pic- 
ture gallery"  numbers,  but  that  article  on  sec- 
ond page,  in  regard  to  feeding,  is  worth  saving 
for  reference.  True,  it  has  been  given  before, 
but  our  readers  asked  for  it  again. 


Now  that  the  blackguarding  of  "some  other 
man,"  because  he  has  better  birds,  seems  to 
have  ceased,  breeders  w  ill  find  that  they  will 
have  more  sales.  A  man  cannot  climb  up  by 
trying  to  depreciate  the  stock  of  a  rival. 


Capt.  Charles  R.  Dougherty,  of  Absecon, 
New  Jersey,  judged  the  poultry  department  of 
the  Egg  Harbor,  N-  J-  Fair  this  season.  Egg 
Harbor  is  a  live  town,  and  has  a  new  building, 
full  of  coops,  and  specially  arranged  for 
poultry. 

If  you  will  only  pick  out  the  best  eggs,  leav- 
ing the  extra  large  ones,  small  ones,  and  .im- 
perfectly shaped  ones,  you  will  hatch  more 
chicks.  Use  eggs  from  hens  rather  than  from 
immature  pullets.  A  little  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  right  kind  of  eggs  will  save  much  loss. 

We  wish  to  say  to  one  or  two  parties  that  we 
know  all  about  the  workings  of  a  certain  ring 
now  aiming  to  again  get  possession  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association.  Men  who  deal 
in  feather-leg  Wyandottes  are  not  the  kind  to 
hold  office. 


Has  the  World's  Fair  committee  spent  its 
$100^yet,  and  has  it  completed  its  labor  of  ap- 
pointing one  of  their  number  as.superintendent, 
What  move  will  it  make  after  the  members 
thin  out  at  the  next  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation meeting.  Those  who  have  to  foot  the 
bills  wish  to  know. 


We  still  send  plans  of  an  incubator  to  all  de- 
siring. Direct  to  P.H.  Jacobs.Hammonton,  New 
Jersey,  enclose  two  stamps  (to  pay  postage  and 
stationery)  and  send  us  the  names  of  any  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  poultry.  Don't  for- 
get the  names— even  if  but  a  few. 


Kackham's  International  Directory  of  Pigeon 
Breeders  contains  all  the  breeders  of  pigeons 
in  America  and  Great  Britian,  so  far  as  can  be 
secured,  and  all  breeds  of  pigeons  are  men- 
tioned. The  price  is  fifty  cents,  and  contains 
the  labor  of  many  years.  It  is  edited  by  that 
veteran  fancier,  T.  Farrar  Kackham,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  who  is  well  known  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  We  sell  it. 


We  bought  lots  of  eggs  the  past  season, 
(through  ficticious  addresses)  in  order  to  test 
them.  We  have  the  records  booked,  with  wit- 
nesses and  proofs.  What  the  result  has  been 
depends  on  who  the  first  man  may  be  that  at- 
tempts to  prove  himself  a  saint  by  making  some 
other  man  a  sinner.  We  await  developments.. 


Where  to  get  a  heater  for  an  incubator  house 
is  a  frequent  inquiry.  Just  turn  to  our  adver- 
tising department,  and  notice  what  S.E.  Brown 
&  Co.,  of  Hamnionton,  N.  J.  say.  They  supply 
hot  water  stoves,  pipes,  and  all  sent  marked  to 
fit.  They  put  in  the  '  fixings"  for  the  Hamnion- 
ton brooder  houses. 


"Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered"  is  a. 
book  for  tweuty-five  cents  that  is  a  regular 
astonisher,  for  it  seems  to  cover  nearly  all  the 
ground  in  poultry  matters.  We  doubt  if  there 
Is  any  book  published  that  contains  so  much, 
for  so  little  money.  For  sixty-five  cents  we  send 
the  book  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one- 
year. 


There  is  still  a  quiet  work  being  made  to 
elect  a  certain  man  President  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
certain  parties,  and  although  the  members  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association  do  not  know 
the  inside,  yet  there  is  "a  deal  of  mischief 
brewing."  Some  men  will  never  cease  plotting- 
until  they  are  sat  up,  and  that  heavily. 

The  Minorca  fowl  is  just  as  good  as  ever,, 
and  the  boom  it  had  was  deserved.  It  is  a 
persistent  layer  and  deserves  a  high  place.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  breed  lays  larger  eggs.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  who  won  the 
international  gold  cup  on  this  breed,  exhibited 
eggs  at  a  Chicago  show  that  were  all  uniform, 
and  which  weighed  six  to  the  pound. 

"Pure  Cussedness." 

The  above  is  a  heading  attached  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  take  from  Editor  Harker's 
Fancier's  Monthly,  San  Jose,  California. 
It  says : 

We  have  received  a  good  many  letters  from 
Eastern  fanciers  favoring  California  as  the 
place  for  the  A.  P.  A.,  meeting,  but  the  follow- 
ing from  the  greatest  firm  of  poultry  breeders  in 
the  U.  S.,  sums  up  the  matter  in  the  most  pointed 
style  of  any  communication  up  to  date :  "We 
hope  California  gets  the  A.  P.  A.,  meeting, 
nothing  but  pure  cussedness  on  the  part  of  two 
or  thee  leaders  will  prevent  it.  You  must  work 
hard  for  it.— C.  A.  Sharp  &Co.,  Lockport, 
N.  Y." 

The  opposition  is  not  so  much  to  Los  Angeles 
as  it  is  to  get  the  meeting  to  some  place  where 
a  certain  man  can  be  elected  President  by  the 
"ring."  The  work  now  going  on  may  yet  bring 
out  "development." , 

A  Point  on  Feeding. 

The  English  Stockkeeper  gives  the  following 
(which  we  have  before  advocated)  in  regard  to 
feeding.  It  contains  some  excellent  advice  in 
a  few  rules.  It  says  : 

1.  The  stimulating  and  fattening  foods  which 
go  to  eggs  in  the  Spanish  family,  such  as  Leg- 
horns, Minorcas,  Andalusians,  etc.,  make  the 
Asiatics— viz., -Brahmas,  Cochins,  Langshans, 
etc.— so  fat  as  to  lay  soft-shelled  eggs  or  not  to 
lav  at  all. 

2.  Plymouth  Kocks  and  Wyandottes— breeds 
of  American  origin  and  not  to  be  properly 
classed  with  either  of  the  foregoing— are  to  be 
treated  as  Asiatics  in  the  matter  of  feed. 

3.  It  is  best,  when  possible,  to  keep  the  pul- 
lets of  late  hatch  separate  from  the  two-year- 
old  hens,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  are  at 
their  best  for  egg  production,  and  the  fattening 
food  that  is  suitable  to  pullets  is  likely  to  make 
the  hens  too  fat  to  lay.  The  importance  of  hav- 
ing pullets  hatched  as  early  as  possible  will 
thus  be  apparent. 

The  above  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  hens 
of  different  breeds  should  not  be  together,  as 
certain  foods  affect  particular  breeds  more  than 
others.  It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  no  two  ■ 
hens  are  alike,  even  of  the  same  breed,  hence 
no  rule  can  be  given  for  feeding.  Observation 
alone  will  enable  one  to  properly  feed  his- 
I  flock. 
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Back  Numbers. 

You  do  not  know  what  you  miss,  or  what  you 
lose,  by  not  seeming  our  back  numbers.  Each 
year  is  a  whole  library,  and  each  issue  a  book. 
Yet  sixty  cents  secures  a  year's  back  numbers, 
and  only  five  cents  a  number. 

Sample  Copies. 

We  are  beginning  our  usual  large  extra  fall 
edition.  We  send  out  thousands  of  samples, 
and  wedo  so  to  increase  our  subscription  list. 
We  only  aim  to  get  a  copy  of  this  paper  in  the 
hands  of  persons  interested  in  poultry,  as  we 
know  they  will  subscribe. 

Fraud  Departments. 

What  has  become  of  tho  "fraud  departments" 
of  the  new  poultry  papers.  They  drop  into  line, 
buzz  over  a  fraud  department  for  .a  month  or 
two,  and  then  suddenly  cease.  It  may  be  that 
a  little  subsidy,  in  the  shape  of  an  "ad,"  serves 
to  allay  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  poultryman 
has  too  many  obstacles  to  overcome  to  please 
all,  and  before  stamping  a  man  as  a  fraud  one 
should  have  ample  and  positive  proof. 

High  Feed  and  High  Prices. 

Never  before  have  prices  been  so  high  in 
summer.  High  feed  lias  not  caught  up  with 
high  prices.  Clear  up  to  September  the  three- 
pound  chicks  sold  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
live  cents  per  pound,  in  the  New  York  market, 
and  old  hens  went  off  lively  at  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  If  poultry  does  not  pay  in  the  face  of 
these  facts,  then  nothing  else  will. 


Your  Extra  Birds. 

Advertise  your  extra  stock  now.  The  rule  is 
to  buy  birds  in  the  fall  and  eggs  in  the  spring. 
The  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  nil  have 
the  right  to  advertise.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  the  top.  No  one  man,  or  company,  can  in 
any  way,  monopolize  the  poultry  trade.  Far- 
mers will  want  pure  breeds,  and  they  should 
be  accommodated.  We  have  60.000,000  people 
in  this  country,  and  they  are  not  supplied  yet. 

Buff  Leghorn  Club. 

The  Buff  Leghorns  Breeders  have  now  organ- 
ized a  club,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa.,  Dr.  C.  T  Wiant,  Marion,  O.,  W.  P. 
Williams,  Geneva,  N.  Y..  M.  C.  Jackson,  Den- 
ver, Col..  G.  W.  Randolph,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  C. 
J.  Daniels,  Toronto,  Can.;  Secretary  and  Treas-  - 
urer,  A.  W.  Gardiner.  Springfield,  Mass.;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Rev.  A.  J.  Brown,  Oswogo 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  G.  W.  Randolph. 

A  Good  Convert. 

Though  it  was  after  hard  work,  and  much 
effort  to  prevent  the  brother  from  falling  from 
grace,  we  now  find  Editor  Pierce,  who  once 
published  a  fancier's  journal,  but  who  now 
turns  his  attention  to  a,  poultry  journal,  in  line 
and  doing  good  service.  While  once  he  spent 
hours  trying  to  discover  fly  specks  on  red  ear. 
lobes,  and  wrote  long  essays  on  how  to  straighten 
wry  tails,  he  now  ventures  to  give  advice  on 
poultry  matters.  True,  the  brother  is  a  little 
off  on  his  Douglass .  mixture,  and  has  booked 
himself  up  a  little  on  killing  lice  with  kerosene 
emulsions,  but  as  he  reads  the  "Inquiry  De- 
partment" of  the  Poultry  Keeper  diligently, 
and  studies  hard,  we  believe  he  will  yet  be  one 
of  the  main  pillars  upon  which  we  can  rely. 
Bro.  Pierce  no  longer  sneers  at  the  "market 
fowl,"  but  is  careful  to  advise  that  none  with 
scaly  legs  be  sent  to  the  stalls,  and  he  is  about 
to  issue  a  book  entitled  "  Lime  Water— How  it 
Affects  the  Intestines  of  Fowls."  Just  what  the 
price  will  be  we  do  not  know,  but  we  will  cer- 
tainly buy  a  copy.  This  is  all  very  gratifying  to 
us,  as  we  alone  deserve  the  credit  of  the 
Brother's  conversion  and  progress.  Saul-like, 
he  found  it  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks, 
but  he  will  be  a  faithful  poultry  apostle  never- 
theless. 


Strike  them  Out. 

When  the  A.  P.  A.,  meets  it  might  as  well  De- 
gin  at  once,  and  strike  out  some  of  the  trash 
now  in  the  standard  instead  of  allowing  more  to 
come  in.  Such  breeds  as  Dominique  Leghorns, 
White  Haniburgs,  White  Javas,  Jersey  Blues, 
Sultans,  and  other  breeds  that  are  rarely  bred, 
might  as  well  be  left  out,  and  all  new  breeds 
especially  the  mottled  kind,  should  be  carefully 
investigated.  It  would  not  be  unwise  to  keep 
an  eye  on  White  and  Blue  Langshans  also,  as 
the  way  the  so-called  new  breeds  are  being 
manufactured  to  order  may  flood  the  standard 
book  to  overflowing. 


He  Wants  Hens. 


A  breeder  who  believes  in  hens  rather  than 
incubators,  gives  the  following  delectable  ad- 
vice to  those  who  wish  to  hatch  early  broilers : 

We  do  not  believe  the  hen  can  be  surpassed 
by  anything  a  man  can  make,  in  hatching  and 
raising  early  broilers. 

If  our  good  friend  can  make  hens  sit,  or  find 
enough  hens  willing  to  sit,  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, he  will  be  fortunate.  The  hen  will  do  well 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  she  is  useless  as 
a  hatcher  in  winter,  and  cannot  raise  her  chicks 
in  wtnter even  if  she  hatches  them.  The  incu- 
bator is  a  winter  hatcher,  and  does  not  compete 
with  the  "old  hen"  in  any  manner. 


Bought  Birds. 

The  greatest  piece  of  deception  is  for  one  to 
poise  as  a  "breeder"  of  first  prize  stock,  and 
advertises  himself  as  such,  when  he  simply  goes 
around  to  other  yards  and  buys  what  he  can. 
It  is  not  wrong  to  buy,  but  those  who  have  de- 
liberately attempted  to  stand  as  breeders,  when 
they  are  really  not  such,  are  guilty  of  decep- 
tion. They  cannot  be  induced  to  state  from 
whom  they  buy,  but  take  the  purchased  birds 
to  shows  and  enjoy  all  the  credit  as  breeders. 
If  it  is  right  to  buy  it  is  also  proper  to  make  it 
known,  and  to  give  the  real  breeder's  name. 
We  know  of  a  certain  man,  noio  secretary  of  a 
club,  who  has  secured  a  reputation  as  a  leading 
breeder,  by  exhibiting  a  bird  that  he  bought, 
but  which  served  his  purpose  well.  Yet  this 
man  is  among  those  who  has  done  all  he  could 
to  pull  down  some  real  breeders,  and  can  make 
as  much  noise  over  his  exploits  as  any  one. 


has  been  practiced  in  the  matter  of  feeding. 
For  one  of  the  most  common  errors  in  poult  ry- 
yards  is  a  too  great  supply  of  food,  so  that  a 
great  deal  that  is  given  remains  uneaten, 
while  the  fowls  show  their  cramming  by  list- 
lessly standing  about,  and  in  the  diminishing 
number  of  eggs  and  quality  of  chickens-  Prob- 
ably most  breeders  err  in  this  matter,  for  how 
few  there  are  who  feed  with  such  care  as  to- 
make  full  allowance  for  the  season,  the  health 
of  the  llock,  and  the  variation  in  their  number 
and  size!  Yet  all  these  causes  bring  about 
considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  feed 
needed  to  be  given.  The  best  way  is  to  ex- 
periment carefully,  mixing  up  a  small  portion 
of  food,  and  when  this  is  eaten,  feeding  again, 
if  necessary,  and  remembering  that  one  ex- 
treme, that  of  overfeeding,  is  as  bad  as  the- 
other.  In  fact,  it  may  be  worse,  for  in  cases- 
where  the  fowls  have  any  run,  they  will,  if  un- 
derfed, scratch  about  actively,  and  supply  the 
lacking  quantity  themselves,  a  thing  desirabje,. 
also,  for  other  reasons  than  economy.  The  ex- 
ercise renders  the  fowls  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  where  poultry  is  kept  simply  for  amuse- 
ment, it  will  be  found  that  the  display  is  always- 
most  pleasing  when  the  flock  is  hunting  for 
food. 

The  point  in  the  above  is  that  which  im- 
presses the  reader  with  the  importance  of  06- 
serving  the  fowls,  and  making  allowances  for 
the  breeds,  the  seasons,  the  health  of  the  flock, 
etc.  To  feed  properly  means  something  else 
than  to  throw  down  a  lot  of  food  and  leave  the 
birds  to  do  as  they  wish  with  it. 


Topeka  Steps  Forward. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Poultry 
Association  of  Kansas,  Topeka,  wrires  as  fol 
lows : 

The  Poultry  Association  of  Kansas  have  de- 
cided to  hold|their  next  show  at  ToDeka,  De- 
cember 16th  to  23d,  and  it  surely  will  be  a  grand 
success. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
their  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  west, 
and  as  Topeka  is  centrally  located,  the  boys 
feel  encouraged  and  have  their  coats  off,  at 
work  to  make  it  so  lively  for  those  who  attend ; 
they  will  never  regret  coming  to  Topeka. 

Kansas  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  best  States  in 
the  Union  for  the  poultry  business,  for  we  have 
the  material,  and  the  past  three  years  show  a 
gain  of  more  than  one-half. 

The  Kansas  State  Fair  Association  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  they  cannot  do  without  the 
poultry  cranks,  and  have  promised  to  build  a 
fine  new  house  at  Topeka  fair  grounds,  and  we 
are  going  to  show  them  we  can  fill  it. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  send  birds  to  our  show 
next  winter,  or  have  his  ad.  in  the  premium  list, 
the  secretary  would  like  to  hear  from  him.  We 
want  some  Eastern  birds,  to  see  if  they  can  do 
us  up. 

We  believe  that  Topeka  will  hold  a  successful 
show,  and  that  she  Is  entitled  to  have  her 
claims  considered.  Kansas  is  a  grand  State  fo 
poultry. 


This  Fact  is  Plain. 

As  we  are  giving  quite  a  space  to  feeding,  in 
this  issue,  we  take  the  following  excellent  par- 
agraph from  the  Poultry  World.  It  is  much  in 

a  few  words:  ,  .  . 

If  the  poultry-keeper  finds  that  his  profits  do 
not  meet  his  rational  expectations,  his  first 
question  should  be  whether  proper  economy 


Apoplexy. 

H.  H.  Winter,  Dunmore,  Pa.,  gives  a  remedy 
for  apoplexy: 

Apoplexy  is  one  of  the  many  diseases  the- 
poor  Poultry  Keeper  has  to  contend  with.  It  is- 
very  seldom  noticed  till  the  bird  is  dead.  It  is. 
caused  most  generally  by  over  feeding,  but 
may  be  occasionally  due  to  old  age,  or  even  to 
overheating.  The  symptoms  are,  blindness, 
running  around  in  circles,  some  times  droopish, 
eating  very  little,  making  a  dreadful  noise,  and 
feverish  to  the  touch.  Case  1.  Game  hen,  tem- 
perature 10 ):  Picked  up  at  2:00  o'clock  p.  m.. 
Vein  under  wing  opened  at  2:25.  She  was  given 
camphor  water  three  drops,  tincture  mix 
vomica,  two  drops,  and  tincture  of  aconite,  one 
drop,  all  placed  on  a  crumb  of  bread.  The  vein 
bled  but  little.  After  2:30  p.  m.,  she  died.  Post 
mortem,  ten  minutes  after  death,  showed  over 
feeding,  she  being  very  fat,  and  liver  enlarged. 
Case  II.  Hen  making  very  much  noise,  very 
warm  weather.  I  will  say  that  this  hen  had 
young  chicks,  enclosed  in  coop,  and  it  being 
very  warm,  without  doubt,  was  the  cause  of 
this  case.  I  made  an  incision  under  both  wings 
in  the  vein,  which  can  be  plainly  seen  and  gave 
the  following.  Camphor  water  ten  drops,  tinc- 
ture mix  vomica,  five  drops,  tincture  aconite, 
four  drops,  laudanum,  six  drops,  paregoric, 
eight  drops  and  water  three  drachms.  I  gave 
from  five  to  ten  drops  on  a  crumb  of  bread  three 
times  a  day.  This  case  was  well  in  three  days. 
I  wish  to  see  some  other  poultry  keeper's  view 
on  this  disease.  Let  every  body  speak  out 
through  the  Poultry  Keeper.  The  July  issue 
was  a  stunner.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 
 — e  

Los  Angeles  and  the  A.  P.  A. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  clearly  entitled  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  Meetings  have 
been  held  frequently  in  New  England,  also  in 
New  York,  on  the  lakes,  St.  Louis,  in  the 
South,  and  in  every  section  except  the  extreme 
West. 

It  Is  no  more  difficult  for  the  East  to  go  West 
than  for  the  West  to  come  East. 

Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
other  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  will  be 
benefited,  and  many  new  members  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  join. 

It  is  a  national  matter,  and  each  section- 
should  be  treated  alike.  Los  Angeles  has  been 
very  successful  with  her  shows,  thousands  of  ' 
persons  in  that  section  are  interested  in  poultry, 
and  the  interests  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  demand  that 
the  extreme  West  be  treated  fairly,  for  Chicago 
will  be  heard  from  after  awhile. 

Pleasant  employment  at  Good  Pay.— The 
publishers  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  old  estab- 
lished monthly,  determined  to  greatly  increase  their 
subscription  lists,  will  employ  a  number  of  active 
agents  tor  the  ensuing  six  months  at  S50  ren  month 
or  more  if  their  services  warrant  it.  To  insure  active 
work  an  additional  cash  prize  of  §100  will  be  awarded 
the  agent  who  obtains  the  largest  number  of  sub- 
scribers. "The  early  bird  gets  the  worm."  Seiid 
four  silver  dimes,  or  twenty  two-cent  stamps  with 
your  application,  stating  your  age  and  territory  de- 
sired- naming  some  prominent  businessman  as  ref- 
erence as  to  your  capabilities,  and  we  will  give  you  a 
trial.  The  forty  cents  pays  your  own  subscription 
and  you  will  receive  full  particulars.  Address  SEED- 
TIME AND  HAKVEST,  La  Plume,  Pa.  2t. 
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THERE  IS  STILL  ROOM  FOR  MORE. 

The  question  of  overproduction  frequently 
comes  up.  Fear  of  overstocking  the  market 
deters  many  from  venturing  iuto  the  poultry 
business,  hut  present  prices  show  that  with  the 
increased  number  of  incubators,  and  a  greater 
number  of  chicks  marketed  than  ever  before, 
the  market  refuses  to  be  overstocked.  The 
supply  is  barely  up  to  the  demand,  with  prices 
exceeding  all  previous  years.  And  not  only  for 
chicks  are  the  prices  high,  but  turkeys,  geese, 
old  ducks,  heus,  and  even  old  roosters,  are 
higher  than  ever  before  during  the  month  of 
August.  Trices  for  live  fowls  are  above  the 
average,  but  the  demand  is  drifting  into  a  pref- 
erence for  dressed  stock.  This  is  favorable  to 
the  producer,  as  dressed  stock  can  be  shipped 
at  less  cost.— Press. 


Lice  Remedies 


Keep  this  pasted  up .  True,  we  have  given  it 
before,  but  here  it  is  again,  from  the  bulletin  of 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department.  The  remedy 
is  for  lice  and  parasites,  and  is  known  as  the 
Kerosene  Emulsion: 

This  insecticide  acts  by  contact  and  is  applic- 
able to  all  non-masticating  insects  fsucking  in- 
sects, such  as  the  true  bugs  and  especially 
plant  lice  and  scale  insects)  and  also  to  many  of 
the  mandibulate  insects  when  the  use  of  arsen- 
itesisnot  advisable.  Kerosene  Emulsion  may 
be  made  by  means  of  various  emulsifying 
agents,  but  the  most  satisfactory  substances 
and  those  most  available  to  the  average  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  are  milk  and  soap-suds.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  amount  of  emulsifying 
agent  should  be  one-half  the  quantity  of  kero- 
sene. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  formulas  is  as 
follows: 

Kerosene,  gallons,  2 

Common  Soap,  pound, X 

Water,  gallon,  1 

Heat  the  solution  of  soap  and  add  it  boiling 
hot  to  the  kerosene.  Churn  the  mixture  by 
means  of  a  force  pump  and  spray  nozzle  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  perfect, 
forms  a  cream  which  thickens  upon  cooling 
and  should  adhere  without  oiliness  to  the  sur- 
face of  glass.  For  use  against  scale  insects  di- 
lute one  part  of  the  emulsion  with  nine  parts  of 
cold  water.  For  most  other  insects  dilute  one 
part  of  the  emulsion  with  fifteen  parts  of  water. 
For  soft  Insects  like  plant  lice  the  dilution  may 
be  carried  to  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  parts 
of  water.  The  milk  emulsion  is  produced  by 
the  same  methods  as  the  above. 

The  kerosene  emulsion  made  according  to  the 
formula  given  above  is  also  applicable  to  cer- 
tain underground  insects  in  cases  where  it  will 
not  prove  too  expensive,  as,  for  instance,  the 
grape  phylloxera",  or  where  white  grubs  are 
infesting  a  valuable  lawn.  It  may  then  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  emulsion  to 
fifteen  of  water,  applied  liberally  to  the  soil 
and  afterwards  washed  down  at  frequent  inter- 
vals with  large  quantities  of  water  for  several 
days.  This  can  be  done  only  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  at  hand,  but  will  be  found  of 
great' value  in  special  cases. 

Kerosene  (coal  oil)  is  worth  about  twelve 
cents  a  gallon.  With  half  a  pound  of  soap  two 
gallons  of  kerosene,  and  a  gallon  of  water, 
made  into  an  emulsion,  and  nine  parts  water, 
we  have  twelve  gallons  of  emulsion,  at  about 
one  and  a  half  cent  per  gallon,  and  which  is 
fully  equal  to  the  pure  kerosene. 

For  a  sprayer  see  the  one  advertised  by  F. 
Schwarz,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  our  advertising 
columns.  We  have  one  and  it  works  well,  as 
well  as  being  cheap  and  durable. 


Nothing  Bnt  a  Few  Chickens. 


diately  follows  it— farm  products.  Best  half- 
bushel  of  wheat  gets  $5.00.  Second  best,  $3.00. 
Best  half-bushel  of  rye,  oats  or  barley  $3.00. 
Second  best,  $2.00.  Best  half-bushel  of  timothy 
or  clover  seed,  $2.00.  Second  best,  $1.00.  Yet 
the  good  farmer  can  carry  his  grains  and  seeds 
worth  from  fifty  cents  to  $1.50  to  the  State  Fair 
grounds  at  one-fourth  the  expense  of  the  uoul- 
tryman  in  exhibiting  his  crower,  pays  no  en- 
trance fee  and  is  at  no  trouble  or  expense  for 
care  or  food.  The  chicken  man  pays  an  en- 
trance fee  and  competes  for  a  premium  worth 
on  an  average  one-fifth  of  the  price  of  his  bird. 
The  grain  grower  without  any  fee  or  other  ex- 
pense and  without  risk  of  loss  of  life  by  ship- 
ping competes  for  a  premium  worth  from  "double 
to  five  times  the  value  of  his  exhibit.  That  is 
the  difference.    Is  it  fair  ? 

The  comparison  with  oilier  exhibits  is  along 
the  same  line.  The  first  premium  for  a  half 
bushel  of  yellow  corn-meal,  for  a  half  bushel  of 
Early  Rose  potatoes,  for  a  half  dozen  turnips,  a 
peck  of  red  tomatoes,  a  dozen  ears  of  sweet 
corn  or  three  purple  esg  plants  is  in  each  case— 
$2.00,  second  premium  $1.00.  Yet  the  Plymouth 
Hock  cock  that  crows  loudest  gets  only  $1.00— 
the  next  best  only  fifty  cents. 

What  encouragement  is  it  to  a  farmer  or 
poultryman  to  exhibit  when  he  must  compete 
for  a  fifty  cent  prize  and  pay  two  or  three  dollars 
expressage  to  get  his  birds  to  the  show. 

The  poultry  department  at  a  fair  is  always 
the  most  attractive  to  visitors,  and  more  per- 
ons  are  interested  in  poultry  than  in  any  other 
industry  on  the  farm. 


How  a  Farmer  Gets  Plenty  of  Water, 
Ducks  and  Fish. 

I  will  endeavor  to  tell  my  readers  as  briefly 
as  possible  how  I  have  plenty  of  stock  water 
convenient  to  my  lots,  plenty  of  fish  for  my 
table  and  plenty  of  fine  Pekin  ducks  for  the 
table,  and  also  "for  their  fine  feathers.  Some 
five  or  six  years  ago,  not  having  water  conven- 
ient, I  built  a  tank,  say  thirty  steps  from  my 
lots  and  a  little  above  them,  by  building  a  large 
dam  across  a  ravine,  and  just  here  I  will  say  to 
prevent  leaking  plow  a  land  the  width  of' the 
base  of  the  dam  across  the  ravine  or  wherever 
the  dam  is  to  be  made,  then  build  on  top  of 
plowed  land . 

My  tank  is  in  black  land  with  yellow  clay  sub- 
soil "and  will  hold  water  from  January  till  the 
late  fall  rains.  In  it  we  put  a  few  small  perch 
and  yellow  and  speckled  or  blue  catfish:  they 
multiplied  very  rapidly  and  we  now  have  all  the 
fish  we  want  for  table  use,  both  of  perch  and 
catfish,  the  former  I  think  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 
For  awhile  after  the  tank  was  built  I  was  fear- 
ful of  its  being  ruined  by  crawfish,  they  Being 
very  numerous  in  it.  I  noticed  however,  that 
the  ducks  feasted  upon  them.  So  I  went  to 
work  to  raise  more  ducks:  procured  a  trto  of 
Pekins,  and  at  this  time  have  forly-one  of  them 
and  no  crawfish  to  be  seen. 

The  ducks  are  a  very  superior  fowl,  being  en- 
tirely free  from  disease,  and  unsurpassed  for 
the  table,  besides  nearly  equalling  the  goose  for 
feathers,  of  a  very  fine  quality.  So  you  s-ee  I 
have  plenty  of  w  ater  for  stock, fish  foi  the  table, 
and  the  white  beauties  for  the  table  and  also 
for  their  feathers,  besides  the  pleasure  afforded 
my  w He  by  show  ing  them  to  her  friends.  Now 
perhaps  seme  one  will  want  to  know  how  to 
raise  them.  Our  best  success  has  been  in  the 
following  way : 

We  hatch  them  under  a  chicken  hen.  Then 
put  in  a  pen  made  by  placing  three  or  four 
planks  a  foot  wide  edgew  ise  on  a  dry  spot  of 
ground,  with  cover  at  cue  side  to  house  them 
in  bad  weather.  Keep  them  in  pen  until  they 
are  at  least  a  month  old.  with  all  the  feed  they 
want,  and  just  enough  water  to  drink,  as  they 
are  injured  by  having  water  to  dabble  in  when 
young.  They  will  then  do  well  in  the  yard 
with  just  enough  w  ater  to  drink,  but  much  bet- 
ter if'thev  have  a  pond  or  plenty  of  water.  Ours 
spend  nearly  all  their  time  on  the  water,  com- 
ing out  to  eat  two  or  three  times  a  day.— if.  V- 
Taylor,  in  Southern  Farm. 


High  Prices. 


Ten  years  ago  what  are  now  known  as  "green 
ducks"  had  no  marketable  value  atany  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  man  who  first  made  the 
production  of  them  a  special  business  had  to 
build  up  a  market.  There  being  so  little  de- 
mand the  ducks  were  nearly  given  away,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  producer.  But  what  ap- 
peared as  a  disaster  was  really  a  blessing,  for 
those  who  had  been  induced  to  take  green  ducks 
home  came  back  the  next  season  with  whetted 
appetites  for  more.  The  unfortunate  producer 
found  that  he  had  unintentionally  been  adver- 
tising something  which  he  was  unprepared  to 
supply  the  next  season.  But  he  profited  from 
the  experience,  and  now  markets  10,000  duck- 
lings each  year. 

ONLY  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Those  who  first  undertook  to  supply  the 
markets  with  broilers,  received  but  little  re- 
ward. Broilers  were  demanded  only  by  those 
who  were  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  but  as 
they  were  crowded  on  the  market,  and  must  be 
sold  at  some  price,  they  created  a  demand  by 
educating  the  consumers  into  liking  them.  At 
the  present  day  the  production  of  broilers 
is  very  large,  while  the  prices  are  higher  than 
at  any  previous  time. 

ALL  THE  TEAR  THROUGH. 

A  short  time  since  there  was  no  demand  for 
"spring"  chickens  in  summer,  and  after  July 
the  prices  of  all  classes  of  poultry  usually  fell 
so  low  as  to  offer  no  inducements  to  the  produc- 
ers of  late  poultry,  but  the  present  season  has 
broken  up  old  customs,  The  conclusion  among 
poultrymen  is  that  chickens  may  be  hatched 
profitably  the  "year  round."  and  this,  too,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  all  the  incubator  fac- 
tories are  in  full  blast,  making  and  shipping  in- 
cubators and  brooders  to  every  section  of  the 
country. 

UNPRECEDENTED  PRICES. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  dressed 
spring  chickens  were  selling  as  high  as 
twenty-two  cents  per  pound  in  the  New  York 
markets  with  spring  ducks  at  seventeen  cents 
per  pound.  When  we  consider  that  a  spring 
chicken  in  August  is  one  weighing  from  two  to 
three  pounds,  and  a  spring  duck  is  one  that 
weighs  about  five  pounds,  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  quite  a  profit  to  be  made,  even  in  August. 
This  compares  wonderfully  with  a  decade 
pack,  when  only  ten  cents  per  pound  could  be 
obtained  during  the  warm  months  for  any  kind 
of  poultry. 

THE  PROFIT  PER  POUND. 

The  profit,  of  course,  depends  on  the  cost. 
■Experiments  made  repeatedly  show  that  a 
pound  of  chicken  or  duck  can  be  produced  at  a 
cost  of  five  cents  for  feed.  This  does  not  in- 
clude labor,  interest  on  capital  invested,  or  in- 
cidentals. A  three-pound  chicken  which  sells 
for  sixty  cents  will  cost  only  fifteen  cents  for 
food,  leaving  forty-five  cents  from  which  to  de- 
duct all  other  expenses.  The  expenses  may  be 
great  or  small  according  to  the  cost  of  eggs  for 
hatching,  the  number  of  chicks  hatched,  and 
the  loss  of  chicks  after  they  are  hatched. 
Something,  therefore,  depends  on  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  poultryman. 

ITS  THE  PURE  BREEDS  THAT  PAT. 

It  was  only  after  the  pure  breeds  were  used, 
that  a  summer  demand  was  created.  But  the 
•summer  resorts  made  an  ever  increasing  out- 
let for  them.  Had  the  first  man  who  devoted 
:his  attention  to  spring  ducks  made  the  attempt 
with  common  ducks  he  would  have  failed  en- 
tirely. He  used  the  large  Pekins.  made  them 
weigh  five  pounds  each  when  only  ten  weeks 
old,  made  them  attractive  and  superior  to  any- 
thing else  in  the  market,  and  the  customers 
were  captured.  The  scraggy  little  barn-yard 
hen,  with  a  mongrel  male  as  the  sire  of'  her 
chicks,  is  incapable  of  producing  a  chick  that 
•will  reach  three  pounds  weight  long  before  it  is 
matured,  at  which  period  of  its  existence  it 
•  ceases  to  be  a  "broiler."  It  is  the  use  of  good 
breeds  that  gives  success  and  profit. 

EARLY  AND  LATE  CONTRASTED. 

But  to  turn  to  the  advantages  of  producing 
late  poultry.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  earlv 
chicks  pay,  and  a  comparison  of  the  earlv  and 
late  chicks  show  that  the  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  can  profitably  hatch  chicks  every  month  in 
the  year.  True,  the  early  chick  sells  for  forty 
cents  a  pound,  but  he  must  not  weigh  over  a 
pound  and  a  half  when  sold,  while  the  late 
chick  will  sell  for  twenty  cents,  and  may  weigh 
as  much  as  three  pounds.  The  demand  is  for 
early  small  chicks  and  late  large  chicks.  The 
prices  received  are  about  equal  for  the  early 
and  late  chicks.  The  early  chick  can  be  pro- 
duced during  winter,  when  work  is  not  press- 
ing in  other  directions,  while  the  late  chick  is 
capable  of  helping  himself  by  a  range  over  the 
farm,  having  the  warm  weather  in  its  favor. 
The  early  chick  must  be  fed  all  that  it  receives, 
and  requires  careful  watching.  The  eggs  from 
which  the  chicks  are  hatched  in  winter  cost 
more,  and  are  not  as  fertile  as  in  summer,  but 
on  the  other  side,  the  late  chick  must  contend 
with  lice,  hawks,  cats,  rats,  and  other  destroy- 
ers. The  early  chick  is  protected,  under  cover, 
in  the  brooders. 


County  fairs  put  out  the  money  on  horse 
races  and  give  but  little  encouragement  to 
chickens.  Any  kind  of  an  old  building  will  do 
for  poultry,  and  all  the  jack  rabbits,  talking 
crows,  cross-bred  dosrs,  and  tortoise-shell  cats, 
with  a  peacock,  a  coon,  and  a  few  ferrets,  are 
placed  in  among  the  chickens,  as  so  much  so- 
called  "pet"  stock.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Stoclman,  in  regard  to  the  prizes 
offered  at  fairs  for  poultry  : 

Take  the  great  Ohio  State  Fair  as  an  example : 
We  doubt  not  there  will  be  classes  where  there 
will  be  fifteen  entries  for  a  single  premium— 
thus  at  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  cents  each  paving 
in  full  the  insignificant  premiums  $1.00  for 'first 
and  fifty  cents  for  second.  Just  think  of  ir  ! 
birds  worth  from  $5.00  to  $50.00  each  in  a  regu- 
lar scramble  for  a  premium  of  $1.00  for  fifty 
cents  and  a  majority  of  them  get  nothing. 
Compare  this  with  the  department  that  imme- 


Cheap  Disinfectants. 


A  disinfectant  should  be  one  that  not 
only  destroys  any  odors  arising  but  at  the 
same  time  'prevents  disease  by  destroying 
the  germs.  A  solution  of  a  pound  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  in  twenty  gallons  of  water 
makes  an  excellent  disinfectant,  but  where  a 
large  surface  is  to  be  treated  something  less 
expensive  should  be  used.  Among  the  sub- 
stances that  will  always  be  found  beneficial, 
whether  used  alone  or  i'n  combination,  is  lime. 
It  also  colors  the  water  so  as  to  assist  in  its  ap- 
plication, the  bare  p'aces  being  easily  discern- 
ible. Dissolve  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  a  poundof  sulphate  of  iron  (Milestone  and 
copperas)  in  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water.  At 
the  same  time  mix  a  peck  of  unslaked  lime 
with  twenty  gallons  of  water  (first  slaking  the 
lime  witli  boiling  water)  and  mix  the  twosolu- 
tions.  Then  sprinkle  the  mixture  freely 
wherever  it  may  be  required,  and  as  it  will  cost 
but  little  it  maybe  used  frequently.— Mirror. 
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Trows  from  Different  Yards. 


Bears  while  not  generally  kept  as  pets,  for  all 
-tins,  when  taken  young  or  as  cubs,  become 
very  tame  and  make  one  of  the  most  amusing 
■of  pets.— Poultry  Bulletin. 

The  next  thing  on  docket  will  probably  be  a 
"Poultry  and  Bear  show."  Editor  Long  should 
■write  up  on  "How  to  Feed  Cubs." 

Our  thanks  are  due  Daniel  Love  of  Auburn, 
Mass.,  for  a  crate  of  delicious  raspberries.  Bro. 
Love  has  a  chicken  and  fruit  ranch  combined 
and  the  products  will  be  extra  line  this  year.- 
New  England  Fancier. 

If  Editor  Hamilton  had  received  tioo  crates 
•the  above  would  have  been  half  a  column.  Al- 
ways be  liberal  with  editors. 

For  the  accommodation  of  people  of  Dayton 
and  vicinity,  we  have  for  sale  crushed  oyster 
•shell  and  bone  meal  in  any  quantity  desired, 
large  or  small.  Call  at  or  address  this  office.— 
Ohio  Poultry  Journal. 

Pretty  good  digestion  on  the  part  of  the  "peo- 
ple of  Dayton,"  and  differs  a  little  from  the 
•cratcwof  raspberries  mentioned  above.  We 
were  not  aware  that  Daytonians  ate  shells. 

If  you  have  fat  hens  cut  down  their  feed. 

Keep  them  on  oats,  and  do  not  feed  com  or 
wheat.  The  best  remedy  for  this  trouble  is  ex- 
ercise.     The  more  active  the  fowl  is  the  less 

.likelihood  there  is  of  becoming  too  fat.— Poultry 

•and  Pets. 

Set  up  a  gymnasium  and  let  them  have  dumb 
ibellsand  Indian  clubs  for  exercise. 

A  nice  way  to  serve  stirred  eggs  is  to  heap 
them  in  the  middle  of  platter  and  garnish  them 
all  around  with  thin  slices  of  smoked  salmon, 
which  have  been  dipped  into  melted  butter  and 
then  allowed  to  frizzle  slightly  on  a  slow  fire.— 
American  Poultry  Journal. 

Directions  are  plain,  but  laborious.  The 
point  is— what  kind  of  stirred  eggs. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  easy  a  job  to  pass  upon  an 
■  exhibit  of  poultry  at  the  fairs  now  as  it  was  for- 
merly. Then  about  half  of  the  specimens  were 
-disqualified  by  an  expert  because  they  belonged 
to  a  class  of  hucksters.  Now  the  hucksters 
steer  shy  of  the  expert  judge,  and  many  of  them 
have  turned  their  attention  to  better  birds  and 
show  them  up  in  great  shape.— Michigan  Poul- 
try Breeder. 

"Wait  until  the  World's  Fair  Show  comes  off. 
Don't  crow  yet.  There's  music  in  the  air. 

When  fowls  mope  about,  act  ."dumpish,  eat 
'but  little,  look  and  act  half  sick,  without  any 
•apparent  cause,  first  look  to  the  supply  of 
gravel  or  other  grinding  material;  then  if  lack 
-of  grit  be  not  the  trouble,  cut  down  the  allow- 
ance of  food,  and  once  a  day,  until  they  are  all 
right  again,  give  Douglass  Mixture,  a  tincture 
of  iron,  in  the  drink  or  some  other  tonic  in  the 
food. — Fannie  Field. 

When  fowls  mope  about,  act  dumpish,  etc., 
simply  Zoo7c  for  lice.  Never  mind  the  poisons 
mentioned. 

See  that  your  poultry  houses  and  chicken 
coops  are  well  ventilated  without  exposing  the 
•occupants  to  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  draughts 
■of  air. — Fannie  Field. 

And  when  you  have  found  out  how  to  ventil- 
.ate  without  exposing,  etc.,  you  can  apply  for  a 
patent  on  it.   The  how  is  the  rub. 

The  Journal  humbly  apologizes  to  the  poul- 
try fraternity  for  having  given  publicity  to  Mr. 
■Gregory's  advertisements  and  promises  not  to 
do  so  any  more.  The  Journal  also  apologizes 
for  the  presence  in  the  honorable  body  of  poul- 
try breeders  of  a  man  who  will  audaciously 
send  out  affidavits  ''duly  sworn"  to,  under  the 
notarial  seal  of  Joseph  W.  Weakly,  notary  pub- 
lic, "that  the  circulation  of  Gregory's  National 
Feathered  Tribes,  published  at  Lexington,  Ill- 
inois, is  seventy-five  thousand  (75,000)  copies 
■each  issue,"  and  that  "said  'paper  is  issued 
quarterly,"  when  the  truth  is  that  the  first  copy 
has  not  yet  been  printed,  and  is  not  promised 
■until  October,  1891.— Amer.  Poultry  Journal. 

Which  shows  that  Editor  Bates  is  "awful" 
angry  and  apologizes  with  a  red-hot  vengeance. 

Yes,  oats  are  good,  but  never  have  we  had 
■chicks  grow  better  or  keep  more  healthy  than 
they  have  this  year  on  wheat  middlings,  bran 
and  beef  scraps.— Practical  Poultryman. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  left 
out  of  the  food  in  the  above. 

The  laying  of  soft-shelled  eggs  sometimes  re- 
sults from  over-feeding  and  sometimes  from  a 
deficiency  of  shell-forming  material.  The  nec- 
essary lime  may  be  supplied  in  several  ways. 
Bone  meal  or  ground  oyster  shells  can  generally 
lie  had,  and  in  their  absence  keep  a  supply  of 
old  mortar  where  the  hens  may  help  themselves. 
— Poultry  and  Pets. 


A  hen  never  got  the  shell-forming  material 
from  the  oyster  shell  she  consumes.  When  will 
people  get  away  from  this  fallacy?  Oyster  shell 
is  insoluble  and  cannot  be  taken  into  the  blood, 
and  lime  must  first  be  taken  up  in  this  way  be- 
fore it  becomes  available  for  the  shell.  Hens 
get  all  the  lime  they  need  from  the  food  they 
eat.  Oyster  shell  is  valuable  only  for  the  grit 
which  it  furnishes,  and  which  the  hen  needs  to 
aid  her  in  digesting  food.  Any  short  aubstance, 
such  as  pounded  glass,  will  answer. — Poultry 
and  Pets. 

If  our  good  brother  Page  will  inform  us  of  his 
position  on  the  oyster  shell  question  he  will 
confer  a  favor.  From  the  above  it  seems  as  if 
he  was  not  making  any  enemies— not  if  he  knew 
it.  It  is  a  big  straddle  on  the  fence,  as  both 
items  above  were  in  the  same  issue. 

Inclosing,  let  me  ask  why  do  outsiders  med- 
dle in  what  does  not  concern  them?  Mr.  Felch 
should  attend  the  wants  of  his  favorites,  the 
Light  Brahmas,  and  allow  Buff  Cochin  breeders 
to  lake  care  of  their  favorites  and  arrange  their 
standard  to  suit  themselves.  This  they  will 
very  probably  do  anyhow,  Mr.  Felch,  and  the 
A.  P.  A.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — G. 
P.  Reynaud  in  Fancier's  Journal. 

But  Buff  Cochin  breeders  are  not  caring  for 
themselves.  Mr.  Reynaud  seems  to  be  doing 
that  duty  for  them.  His  whack  at  the  A.  P.  A., 
indicates  an  antagonism  on  his  part.  Who 
owns  the  Buff  Cochin  club? 

Gentlemen  may  talk  about  hard-boiled  eggs, 
angel's  food,  quail  on  toast,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  for  young  chicks,  but  we  would  say  that 
plain  cornmeal  well  scalded  is  equally  good, 
perhaps  better,  and  much  cheaper  and  more 
sensible.—  Ohio  Poultry  Journal. 

Pretty  strong  cornmeal  logic.  Some  editors 
like  the  cornmeal  without  any  scalding.  It  is 
certainly  good,  cheaper,  etc.,  but  why  not  try 
grit  and  cold  water.  Perhaps  the  editor  has  a 
bronze  chicken. 

There  are  many  fowls  which  die  suddenly, 
and  the  owner  can  assign  no  cause  of  death .  In 
many  of  these  instances  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fowl  was  overfed  and  was  too  fat  for  health. 
It  will  be  found  that  Indian  corn  or  cornmeal 
causes  fat,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  not  a 
safe  grain  to  feed  exclusively,  especially  in  the 
summer  time,  and  if  fed  very  extensively 
should  by  all  means  be  fed  each  time  sparingly. 
When  a  bird  falls  from  the  perch  dead  from 
apoplexy  such  a  bird  will  be  found  to  be  very 
fat.  The  symptoms  are  unsteady  gait,  drowsi- 
ness and  laziness.—  Practical  Poultryman. 

No  doubt  Editor  Branday  believes  in  the 
quail  on  toast  and  hard-hoiled  eggs. 

I  think  from  the  reports  I  get  from  Iowa  that 
someone  is  going  to  make  a  small  fortune  right 
speedily  if  he  will  engage  in  raising  feathers 
and  place  them  on  the  market  with  a  guarantee 
to  be  new  and  fresh.  Feathers  seem  to  be  an 
unknown  quantity  in  Iowa,  in  other  words  they 
are  unattainable,  cannot  be  bought  for  any 
price.  Feather  farming  is  a  neglected  industry 
that  would  certainly  pay.— Mrs.  Taylor,  in 
loioa  Poultry  Journal. 

Now  go  in  for  your  new  breed.  No  eggs,  no 
table  quality— only  feathers— just  what  you 
have  been  discarding.  Feathered  leg  breeds 
are  now  on  top. 

The  charge  is  that  an  exhibitor  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns so  artfully  painted  the  defective  feathers 
in  some  of  his  birds  that  they  deceived  the 
judges  and  won  the  prizes.  The  loioa  Home- 
stead says,  "we  do  not  wish  to  give  names," 
and,  therefore,  allows  the  grave  charge  to 
stand  in  an  indefinite  form,  to  the  injury,  per- 
haps, of  some  one  who  chanced  to  win  prizes. 
Why  not  give  the  name  and  expose  the  rascal? 
— Amer.  Poultry  Journal. 

The  man  who  paints  the  feathers  on  a  Brown 
Leghorn  is  no  worse  than  the  one  who  plucks 
foul  feathers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  so 
much  trouble  to  deceive  some  of  the  newly- 
made  judges. 

Dr.  W.P.  Ponder  comes  to  the  front  with  a 
curiosity  in  "eggs."  Saturday  he  placed  upon 
our  table  the  master  of  hen's  eggs.  It  measured 
three  inches  in  length  and  two  and  one-half  in 
diameter.  But  the  curiosity  attaching  was 
that  within  the  large  egg  was  encased  a  fully 
developed  common  sized  egg  with  a  perfect 
shell.  The  larger  egg  contained  also  both  yolk 
and  white,  in  which  was  imbedded  the  inner 
egg.  Now,  who  can  bring  forward  another  egg 
that  will  beat  that  egg?—  Monroe  Advertiser. 

Anybody  can  beat  it  who  will  simply  overfeed 
and  stuff  their  hens.  The  above  indicates  poor 
management,  and  is  nothing  to  boast  of. 

We  have  none  of  the  large  breeds  so  small 
eaters  as  the  Black  Minorcas,  and  we  have 
never  found  any  of  the  large  breeds  that  would 
lay  as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  a  Black  Minorca 
hen.  Eight  and  ten  hens  are  enough  to  keep 
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confined  in  a  pen  ten  feet  square.— Mich.  Poul- 
try Breeder. 

Correct— the  Minorca  is  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  and  ranks  as  high  as  any  breed  for  egg 
production. 


Treatment  for  Egg-Eating. 


"I  have  found,"  says  a  correspondent  to  the 
Country  Gentleman,  thatjlie  beginning  of  this 
troublesome  condition  in  the  poultry  yard  is 
frequently  due  to  over-fatness  in  the  hens. 
From  this  cause  come  soft-shelled  eggs,  which 
are  easily  broken  under  the  layer.  When  once 
alien  has  had  a  taste  of  the  contents  of  this 
soft-shelled  package  her  appetite  for  a  similar 
diet  is  not  easily  satisfied.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  reduce  the  flesh,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
not  by  withdrawing  the  feed,  as  many  unwisely 
do,  but  by  feeding  solely  such  egg-producing 
foods  as  cut  clover,  steamed  and  mixed  with 
oat  meal  or  middlings,  and  bran,  whole  oats, 
lean  meat  or  ground  meat,  and  ground  fish 
(which  lias  most  of  the  oil  extracted),  together 
with  an  occasional  feed  of  vegetables,  omitting 
potatoes.  In  this  way  the  number  of  eggs  will 
not  be  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  for  a 
hen  will  not  lay  well  when  fat,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  shells  will  resume  their  normal  thick- 
ness. In  the  meantime,  take  a  stout  pair  of 
scissors  and  clip  off  the  homy  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible.  Clip  it  back  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
to  the  quick,  it  is  simply  horn,  and  will  cause 
no  more  pain  than  cutting  the  fingernails.  It 
is  a  sharp  point  that  the  hen  uses 'for  breaking 
into  the  egg,  and  though  it  will  soon  grow  out 
again  after  clipping,  yet  in  the  meantime  the 
habit  will  have  been  somewhat  broken  up,  and 
the  shells  made  thicker.  The  nests  should  also 
be  arranged  so  as  to  be  in  semi-darkness.  Let 
them  be  entered  by  the  hen  from  the  rear  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  direct  light  can  fall  into 
them,  and  never  have  them  so  that  the  hen  will 
have  to  jump  down  upon  the  nest.  Eggs  are 
frequently  broken  in  this  way,  even  when  not 
soft-shelled,  and  the  habit  thus  acquired. 

"I  know  of  no  treatment  better  than  the  fore- 
going when  the  trouble  has  once  begun,  as  it  is 
but  a  few  moments"  work  to  cut  the  bills  of  a 
hundred  f  wis,  and  this  can  be  done  every  two 
weeks  if  the  habit  is  not  broken.  The  latter 
will  rarely  be  acquired,  however,  if  the  two 
precautions  in  regard  to  neStS  and  non-fatten- 
ing  foods  are  carefully  observed.  Corn  has  no 
place  whatever  in  the  feeding  of  laying  fowls. 
It  is  hard  to  keep  them  from  becoming  fat, 
even  w  hen  forced  for  eggs  with  the  non-fatten- 
ing foods  already  mentioned,  and  it  must  be 
plain  to  any  one  who  has  given  any  observation 
to  the  matter  that  a  soft-shelled  egg  is  never 
laid  unless  the  author  of  it  is  either  fat  or  out  of 
condition  in  some  other  way. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  keep- 
ing of  fowls  busy  scratching  from  morning  till 
night,  for  the  satanic  majesty  of  evil  finds  some 
mischief  for  idle  hens  to  do, as;  well  as  for  human 
bipeds." 


Feeding  Hens. 

We  have  this  week  had  a  letter  from  a  fancier 
who  says  all  his  bantams  are  dying.  He  feeds 
on  dari,  wheat,  barlev  and  other  grain  three 
times  daily.  How  would  our  friend  like  nothing 
but  meat  for  every  meal  year  in  and  year  out  ? 
He  would  soon  refuse  his  food  and  grow  "light 
and  mopy."  So  it  is  with  birds.  They  like 
change  of  food.  The  first  meal  in  the  morning 
should  be  composed  of  barley-meal  or  middlings 
wetted  with  water  to  a  thick  mass,  and  scraps 
from  the  house  can  be  mixed  with  the  meal. 
Green  food  should  be  given  midday;  clover  also 
is  very  good.  Some  one  whole  grain  at  night. 
Do  not  leave  the  food  standing  about  for  them 
to  pick  at  when  they  like  and  to  turn  sour  in  the 
sun.  Don't  forget  the  grit  to  aid  digestion,  nor 
the  oyster-shells  or  coal-ashes  for  the  formation 
of  egg-shells.  Give  plenty  of  water ;  put  it  in  a 
shady  place.  While  hens  are  laying  they  require 
plenty  of  food,  "but  otherwise  feed  sparwgly.not 
stintihgly.  During  moult  they  want  a  little 
tonic  in  their  water.— Feathered  World. 


Save  the  Poultry  Feathers. 

A  Vermont  woman  who  has  made  poultry  pay 
says :  "I  save  feathers  not  only  from  ducks  and 
geese,  but  from  chickens  and  turkeys.  I  have 
two  big  bags,  one  for  the  geese  and  duck  and 
one  for  chicken  and  turkey  feathers.  When 
enough  feathers  have  been  collected  to  make  a 
pillow  or  cushion  I  cut  the  shape  out  of  bed- 
ticking  and  stitch  closelv  all  around  the  edges, 
witli  the  exception  of  a  small  opening  left  at  the 
top  in  which  to  put  the  feathers.  Before  filling 
I  turn  the  bag  or  case  inside  out  and  rub  what 
is  now  the  right  or  outside  of  the  bag  well  with 
common  bar  soap,  then  put  in  the  feathers,  tie 
up  the  whole  in  the  bag  and  place  it  with  its  con- 
tents in  a  clothes  boiler  and  boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes, moving  it  about  with  a  stick  and  lifting  it 
up  and  down.  Finally,  I  take  it  out,  dram  and 
squeeze  out  the  water  as  well  as  I  can,  and  hang 
up  in  a  light,  airy  place  to  dry.  In  a  few  days 
the  feathers  will  be  light  and  fluffy  and  free 
from  any  unpleasant  odor." 
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An  Editor's  Reflection. 


The  editor  of  "Pierce's  Poultry  Gazette,' 
formerly  "Fancier's  Gazette  until  we  converted 
him,  has  been  resorting  to  our  inquiry  column 
in  the  endeavor  to  find  an  answer  to  something 
to  which  he  could  not  reply  as  a  favor  to  some 
reader.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  our  in- 
quiry department  is  o£  so  much  service  to  him. 
Unfortunately  he  got  the  "swell  head."  and  at- 
tempted to  give  his  readers  his  views,  thus: 

To  the  question,  "Do  scabby  legs  injure  chick- 
ing?" the  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
answers:  "no,  but  it  is  disagreeable  and  un- 
sightly. Anoint  the  legs  with  crude  petroleum 
once  a  week,  for  a  month." 

We  beg  to  differ.  Scabby  legs  do  injure 
chicks.  Go  to  the  market  and  note  whether 
or  not  they  injure  their  sale.  Scabby  legs,  if  al- 
lowed to  progress  without  interference  will  ruin 
a  fowl,  in  some  cases  it  becomes  so  bad  as  to  im- 
pede locomotion  and  renders  the  fowl  lame  and 
almost,  if  not  quite  useless. 

His  reply  is  the  same  as  ours.  To  injure  a 
fowl,  and  to  injure  the  sale,  are  different.  Did 
we  not  say  it  was  "disagreeable,"  which  o 
course  interferes  with  locomotion,  and  did  we 
not  state  "unsightly,"  which  is  not  favorable  to 
sales.  Try  again  Bio.  Pierce. 

In  attempting  to  cull  out  another  inquiry  he 
found  the- following: 

"The  pure  breeds  are  superior  to  the  common 
breeds  in  every  way,  but  the  common  breeds 
sometimes  surpass  them  because  some  breeders 
know  more  about  feathers  and  points  than  they 
do  of  keeping  poultry  for  the  best  results." 
A.ns.  to  Question.  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  evi- 
dently down  in  the  mouth.  Probably  his  hawk- 
colored  creepers  did  not  pan  out.  Sometimes 
since  he  started  in  for  feathers  and  points, 
(hawk  colored  and  short  legs,)  got  the  price  up 
all-fired  high,  (think  eggs  were  $12.00  per  set- 
ting,) sold  some  to  green  ones,  but  from  the 
quotation  isn't  it  fair  to  presume  he  is  one  of 
the  lads  who  thought  he  knew  more  about 
feathers  and  points  than  they  did  about  keep 
ing  them  for  best  results. 

There  the  editor  is  wrong  again.  The  little 
joke  on  creepers  we  will  allow  to  stand,  for 
hawk-colored  creepers  have  rights  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  Polish,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
maintain  that  many  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
useful  birds  are  sacrificed  for  small  trifles  that 
are  not  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  many  breeders  know  nothing  of  the  man- 
agement of  flocks,  keeping  their  birds  too 
closely  confined,  and  in  a  fat  condition. 

He  also  drops  into  the  old-time  rut  of  the  hen 
laying  a  litter,  and  says : 

To  the  question :  What  is  the  cause  of  hens 
laying  eggs  as  small  as  a  pigeons?  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  editor  answers:  "Too  fat;  many 
large  and  many  small  eggs  indicate  that  the  hen 
is  out  of  condition,  being  too  fat."  Is  that  so? 
It  indicates  nothing  of  the  kind  for  a  certainty. 
Hens  of  all  breeds,  in  the  best  of  condition,  Ire- 
quently  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  litters 
of  eggs,  lay  an  egg  or  two  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  Too  fat,  hens  occasionally  lay 
small  eggs,  but  none  as  small  as  pigeon  eggs. 

When  he  can  state  what  a  litter  is  he  will  be 
wise.  The  question  asked  us  was  "Whatisthe 
cause  of  hens  (not  pullets)  laying  eggs  (not  an 
egg)  as  small  as  a  pigeon's."  If  the  editor  has 
not  seen  such  cases  we  can  inform  him  that  our 
reply  of  "many  large  and  many  small  eggs  in- 
dicate that  the  hen  is  out  of  condition,"  etc,  is 
correct.  The  editor  should  twist  up  another 
one. 

He  knows  nothing  about  spurs  evidently,  from 
the  following: 

Again:  "I  have  a  game  cock  whose  spurs  are 
curved  up  and  growing  into  his  shanks.  How 
can  I  remedy  it?"  The  Poultry  Keeper 
editor  answers:  "Saw  them  off  and  cauterize 
with  a  hot  poker." 

Why  resort  to  the  cruelty  of  cauterizing  with 
a  hot  poker?  Is  it  not  a  common  practice  for  pit- 
game  breeders  to  saw  off  the  spurs  of  their  game 
cocks?  Why  not  advise  the  more  human  and  re- 
liable remedy,  if  they  bleed  too  freely,  apply  a 
little  white  chalk? 

Yes,  it  is  somewhat  cruel,  but  as  an  old  bird 
will  sometimes  bleed  to  death  when  the  spurs 
are  cut  very  close  to  the  shank,  and  as  the  pain 
from  the  exposed  surface  is  very  severe,  the 
cauterizing  is  better.  Some  cut  with  a  hot 
knife,  which  goes  right  through  the  spur  much 
quicker  and  easier  than  sawing.  A  little  white 
Chalk  (or  red  chalk  either)  will  not  prevent 


bleeding. ,  Read  up  on  spurs,  Bro.  Pierce,  and 
learn  more. 

The  editor  has  been  reading  something  about 
emulsions,  and  thus  endorses  an  extract  from  a 
contemporary : 

We  have  dipped  our  chickens  in  a  coal  oil 
emulsion  with  very  beneficial  results.  It  killed 
all  the  lice  and  nits,  cleared  the  feet  and  shanks 
of  scales.  The  fowls  began  to  improve  in  ap- 
pearance soon  after  the  dip,  and  if  they  get 
lousy  again  we  will  dip  them  again,  as  the  best, 
quickest  and  most  effectual  way  of  ridding 
Uiem  of  lice.  For  the  setting  hens  and  little 
chickens  in  the  spring  we  use  pyrethrum.  The 
coal  oil  emulsion  is  made  thus:  To  each  pailful 
of  rain  water  add  a  half  teacupf ul  of  coal  oil; 
then  enough  soap  to  make  a  good  suds ;  dip  each 
fowl  in  and  see  that  the  solution  goes  through 
all  the  feathers .—  Western  P.  Journal. 

If  the  emulsion  mentioned  does  not  injure  or 
soil  the  plumage  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
thing.— Ed.  Gazette. 

The  method  given  above  is  recommended, 
only  the  Editor  does  not  know  what  an  emul- 
sion is.  "If  the  emulsion,"  he  says,  "does  not 
injure  or  soil  the  plumage"  (he  does  not  know), 
it  would  "seem"  to  be  a  good  thing. 

If  the  editor  had  not  skipped  over  our  formula 
for  an  emulsion  he  would  know  that  the  coal  oil 
and  a  hot,  strong  solution  of  soap  must  first  be 
emulsified  before  water  can  be  added,  as  oil  and 
water  do  not  unite. 

We  hope  he  will  come  again.  In  the  mean- 
time we  believe  the  above  will  enlighten  some 
of  the  readers. 

The  Editor  is  right  in  sticking  to  his  copy  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  as  it  is  a  guide,  and  will 
help  him  wonderfully. 


Their  names  alone  are  guarantees  of  what  our 
next  show  will  be." 

We  extend  thanks  to  Mr.  Ball  for  thus  en- 
lightening us  and  others,  which,  though  coming 
late,  is  very  gratifying.  We  most  sincerely 
hope  that  Charleston  will  improve  with  each- 
year,  and  we  believe  she  will.  That  she  has 
good  men  at  the  oars  is  a  fact  known  to  all  whc* 
were  at  the  last  show. 


Mr.  Ball  on  the  Charleston  Show. 

Mr.  J.  Alywiu  Ball,  of  Summerville,  S.  C, 
sends  us  the  following  letter  in  regard  to  the 
show  held  in  Charleston  last  winter,  which  we 
cheerfully  present.  He  says  : 

"First,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
poultry  house  and  brooder  editions.  They 
are  certainly  great.  No  doubt  your  "fountains, 
troughs  and  nests"  will  be  equally  as  good. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

"Our  next  show  of  the  South  Carolina  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  of  Charleston  will 
be  held  January  5th  and  9th,  inclusive,  and  our 
aim  will  be  to  keep  uu  the  standard  of  the  past, 
three  shows  held  in  our  city  by  the  sea.  The 
great  International  left  us  $1,000 "behind,  but  we 
are  thankful  to  say  that  before  the  end  of  the 
month  every  dollar  of  it  will  be  paid  up,  as  we 
have  disposed  of  our  assets,  composed  of  coods, 
benches,  etc.  to  the  newly  chartered  association 
which  is  composed  of  the  new  members,  but 
put  upon  a  sound  financial  footing  as  a  char- 
tered body. 

"Charleston  has  now  held  three  shows,  and 
never  has  it  repudiated  a  dollar  of  its  debt. 
Can  all  poultry  associations  say  the  same?  I 
like  the  way  ybu  go  at  things  generally.  You 
always  call  a  spade,  a  spade.  I  notice'the  fol- 
lowing in  your  last  issue: 

"Is  it  not  time  to  inquire  about  some  of  the 
premiums  due  exhibitors.  To  induce  a  breeder 
to  travel  1,000  miles,  pay  his  entry  fees,  and 
let  him  wait  injures  all  shows.  The  men  who 
promise  what  they  know  cannot  be  fulfilled 
should  be  held  up  to  view." 

Now,  why  not  come  out  and  say  what  shows 
have  not  paid  their  premiums,  and  enlighten 
us  upon  the  subject. 

After  the  great  American  Poultry  Association 
meeting,  we  only  owed  $234,  balance  on  premi- 
ums, which  is  pretty  good,  I  should  say,  where 
the  premiums  on  dogs,  poultry  and  pigeons  ran 
up  in  the  thousands. 

"Our  largest  debt  was  $515,  to  Spratt's  Patent, 
a  balance  due  them  on  benching  and  feeding, 
(interest  has  since  run  it  up  a  few  dollars.) 
The  balance  of  our  debt  was  due  right  here 
amongour  own  people.  Have  we  not  something 
to  be  proud  of?  I  think  so,  and  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me.  If  our  northern  friends,  (and 
we  have  many  of  them,)  will  only  be  with  us  as 
usual,  with  their  fine  exhibits,  in  1892,  we  prom- 
ise them  a  hearty  icelcome,  and  will  guarantee 
payment  in  full,  whatever  they  may  win.  The 
South  is  making  great  strides  in  poultry  raising 
and  Charleston  has  become  the  centre.  Her 
shows  are  commented  upon  all  over  the  countrv 
The  class  of  men  at  the  head  of  the  new  Associ- 
ation are  all  men  of  means  and  business  stand- 
ing. Look  here— Eber  Blodgett,  V.  Prest., 
Tide-water  Oil  Co.;  Lewis S.  Jervey,  firm  of  W. 
C.  Bee  &  Co.,  cotton  factors;  John  S.  Horlback, 
manufacturers  of  tiles  and  bricks,  and  also  a 
large  planter  of  sea  island  cotton;  Dr.  F.  D. 
Kendall,  physician  ;  J.  Aylwin  Ball,  firm  of  J. 
F.  Dill  &  Ba"U,  sea  island  cotton  factors:  Ross 
A.  Smith,  John  B.  Gadsden,  A.  P.  Hazard  and 
Alfred  Aldrich,  breeders  of  fancy  poultry,  and 
gentlemen  of  integrity  and  known  ability. 


Young  Turkeys. 

Mr.  Rowland  Freeman,  of  Alhambra,  Cal.,. 
sends  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  young 
turkeys,  which  we  present  below  as  follows  : 

I  am  raising  a  nice  lot  of  turkeys,  and  I  want 
to  get  all  the  information  on  that  subject  I  can.. 
Some  of  the  broods  I  raise  every  one.  and  others 
die,  that  is,  some  of  them  do,  and  I  don't  under- 
stand it,  as  they  are  all  fed  and  treated  alike- 
froni  the  same  stock  of  eggs.  My  feed  is  sour, 
or  skim  milk  and  stale  bread  when  they  are 
young,  and  after  that  shorts,  with  a  little  bran 
and  sour  milk,  witli  alfalfa  always  chopped  up 
fine  in  it.  I  have  greased  their  heads  and  necks- 
with  laid  and  coal  oil,  and  got  rid  of  the  lice 
I  on  them,  but  as  far  I  can  understand,  it  seems 
to  be  in  their  crops.  I  had  one  die  about  six 
weeks  old,  and  the  contents  of  its  crop  was- 
quite  hard.  I  cut  it  open  and  found  the  food  in 
a  hard  cake. 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise  the  cause  unless  by 
observation,  as  there  are  many  ways  by  which 
the  trouble  may  be  caused.  The  use  ef  coal  oil 
on  young  turkeys  is  a  risk,  as  even  pure  lard, 
should  be  used  cautiously.  The  fact  that  some 
broods  died  may  be  due  to  more  coal  oil  used 
on  them,  or  more  lice  at  work.  The  hard  crop 
may  result  from  something  that  was  eaten,  or 
from  indigestion  due  to  general  debility,  the 
muscles  failing  to  force  the  food  on  to  the.  giz- 
zard from  the  crop.  Certain  broods  may  have 
been  subject  to  more  difficulties  than  the  others. 
The  fact  that  lice  were  discovered  is  evidence 
that  the  cause  may  perhaps  result  from  that 
source.  Our  May,  1887,  issue  has  over  two 
pages  devoted  to  young.turkeys. 


Hard  Crop. 

This  is  the  term  frequently  employed  by  those 
who  write  requesting  a  remedy  for  a  certain 
affection  to  which  fowls  are  liable.  This  dis- 
order is  of  two  kinds— dry  caked,  hard  crop, 
and  the  undigested,  swollen,  sour,  waterv  con- 
dition of  the  contents  of  this  receptacle  at 
times.  Either  is  bad  enough,  and  both  are  fa- 
tal to  fowl  life,  if  not  taken  seasonably  in  hand. 
It  is  not  a  nice  job  to  perform,  but  an  unpleas- 
ant though  not  very  difficult  operation,  to  open, 
cleanse,  and  sew  up  the  crop  thus  affected! 
This  is  indigestion,  simply.  The  food  or  water 
does  not  pass  into  the  system  in  the  desired 
way,  but  lodges  in  the  crop.  This  ferments, 
swells,  hardens,  or  sours,  and  death  follows,  if 
the  bird  be  not  relieved. 

Cut  near  the  top  of  the  crop  a  slit,  lengthwise, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  turn  out  the 
offending  substances  by  gently  pressing  it  away 
with  the  hand,  while  another  'person  holds  the 
bird  firmly  upon  its  side.  When  all  is  removed, 
sew  up  the  slit  edges  of  the  crop  skin  closely 
with  a  small-sized  needle  and  fine  white  silk. 
Feed  sparingly  on  soft  food  for  three  or  four 
days,  and,  generally,  the  hen  will  recover. 
This  process  is  for  valuable  fowls.  With  a 
common  bird  a  knock  on  the  head  and  swift 
burial  is  the  least  trouble  and  best  "remedy" 
for  swollen  crops,  as  it  is  for  every  disease  that 
is  liable  to  leave  the  fowl  ill  a  delicate  condi- 
tion, requiring  nursing  and  care  that  its  value 
will  not  guarantee. — Poultry  World. 


The  Minorca  Club. 


Everyone  does  not  know  that  there  is  a 
Minorca  Club,  yet  such  is  the  fact,  but  where 
is  it.  To  give  some  of  the  points  on  "club" 
matters  it  may  be  stated  that,  like  all  clubs,  it 
served  to  boom  one  or  two.  The  President  and 
Secretary  of  some  clubs  are  usually  the  ones 
who  derive  the  most  benefit. and  when  some  one 
comes  up  prominently,  and  secures  a  high  po- 
sition, the  others  'become jealous,  strive  to  in- 
jure him,  and  in  sodoing  they  injure  the  breed. 
The  Minorcas  had  a  "boom"  until  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  club.  Club  rule  has  injured  the 
Langshans,  and  club  rule  has  ruined  the  Buff 
Cochins.  The  Minorca  club  offered  a  gold  cup 
as  a  prize  at  the  international  show  held  at 
Indianapolis,  but  the  winner  never  received  it, 
and  the  treasurer  still  holds  the  "balance  in 
treasury."  Our  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the 
officers  of  the  Minorca  club  particularly,  but  to- 
those  clubs  that  have  eome  within  the  claims- 
made. 
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The  Paluietta  Incubator. 


We  illustrate  this  month  a  "bran  new"  Incu- 
bator, made  by  the  well  known  manufacturer  of 
the  Eureka,  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  of  "West 
Elizabeth,  Pa. 

This  is  a  low-priced  machine,  and  was  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  would  prefer  to 
spend  a  little  more  time  in  attending  to  the 
machine  rather  than  pay  the  price  of  the 
Eureka.  This  engraving  was  made  from  a 
photograph  taken  just  when  the  chicks  were 
coming  out.  You  can  see  that  the  hatch  must 
have  been  a  good  one,  as  the  drawers  are  full  of 
chicks  and  ducks,  while  the  pile  of  empty  shells 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  shows  what  is  going 
on. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  a  cheap  and  re- 
liable incubator,  and  Mr.  Campbell  never  does 
things  by  halves.  While  this  is  a  new  machine 
to  the  public  it  is  not  new  to  the  maker,  as  he 
has  been  experimenting  with  it  for  several  years 
and  the  wonder  is  that  such  a  machine  can  be 
sold  for  the  price.  The  cut  shows  a  200  egg 
size,  price  $25.  Other  sizes  are  in  proportion. 
The  heat  regulator  on  this  machine  is  the  same 
one  which  is  now  used  on  the  Eureka,  and  is 
perfectly  reliable  and  never  fails.  The  clock 
work  motor  has  been  done  away  with,  and  the 
thermometer  is  attached  direct  to  the  valves 
and  lamp  burner.  The  eggs  are  turned  without 
either  handling  or  turning  over  the  trays.  The 
lamp  is  complete  in  itself,  and  burns  just  as 
well  when  it  is  away  from  the  incubator  as 
when  attached  to  it.    This  makes  it  perfectly 

We  like  the  looks  of  this  machine  so  well  that 
we  have  bought  one  for  our  own  use  When  a 
reliable  machine  is  sold  for  the 
price  of  this  one  it  will  not  pay 
to  try  to  build  your  own  incu- 
bator. 

The  maker  guarantees  this  to 
be  the  best  low  priced  machine 
that  was  ever  placed  on  sale  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  cost  much  to  try  one 
of  them.  Three  sizes  are  kept 
in  stock  at  present,  100,  200  and 
300  eggs. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  well  known  to 
us,  and  no  man  is  more  reliable 
in  his  business  methods,  and  no 
one  has  a  better  reputation  for 
square  dealing.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  oldest  incubator  manufac- 
turer, in  experience,  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  is  also  a 
practical  poultryman,  knowing 
just  what  should  be  required. 
Our  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  for  years  enables  us  to  rec- 
ommend him  with  the  fullest 
confidence. 


cannot  extract  lime  [from  food  which  does  not 
contain  it,  she  is  frequently  condemned.  Clover 
when  cured,  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty 
times  as  much  lime  as  corn  or  wheat,  supplies 
the  hen's  needs,  and  being  a  perfect  albumen 
producer,  is  equal  to  corn  or  wheat,  pound  for 
pound,  as  a  flesh  forming,  introgeneous  food. 

Corn  contains  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  heat ; 
elements  and  clover,  thirty-five  per  cent. 

Of  phosphates,  clover  contains  seven  times 
as  much  as  corn  ;  ten  times  as  much  as  sulphur 
or  magnesia;  four  times  as  much  as  soda,  and 
fully  as  much  dry  matter.  With  clover  hay, 
hens  can  be  fed  for  egg  production  in  the  most 
perfect  and  economical-manner.  Provided,  of 
course,  that  it  is  accompanied  with  a  small  ra- 
tion of  grain.  The  scraps  of  bread,  meat,  etc., 
left  from  the  table  are  also  good  for  poultry. 
The  hen  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  being 
allowed  to  range,  even  if  grass  is  brought  to 
her,  as  she  cannot  naturally  eat  it  in  long  form, 
unless  one  end  is  fastened  to  the  ground,  so 
that  short  pieces  can  be  pulled  off.  Fowls 
j  should  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
•  ercise.  If  possible  they  should  be  allowed  to 
run  in  the  yard  a  while  each  day,  whether  cold 
or  warm.  Grain,  when  fed  to  confined  fowls 
should  be  thrown  in  a  litter  of  straw  or  hay,  so 
that  the  fowls  will  have  to  scratch  for  it.  Al- 
ways keep  your  poultry  house  clean  and  free 
from  vermine,  with  plenty  of  pure  water  always 
near. 

As  the  Poultry  Keeper  has  before  stated, 
the  greatest  mistake  made  by  nearly  all  who 
keep  poultry  is  that  of  feeding  grain  as  an  ex- 
clusive diet  to  poultry,  and  the  woods  are  full 
of  writers  who  are.  harping  on  whole  grain  at 
night,  soft  feed  in  the  morning,  and  a  change  of 
grain  occasionally  by  way  of  variety.  Beeom- 


The  Necessity  Clover  Cutter 

Toultry  raising  in  the  United 
•States has  grown  within  the  last 
few  years,  to  assume  large  pro- 
portions. Millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  the  business,  and  if 
properly  managed,  it  is  very 
lucrative.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  money  can  be  invested, 
that  the  dividend  will  be  as 
large  in  proportions  to  capital  invested,  as  mo- 
ney invested  is  poultry,  when  the  business  in 
thoroughly  understood.  Take  the  average  far- 
mer for  aii  example.  He  gives  his  poultry  little 
or  no  attention  beyond  an  occasional  feed  of 
grain  in  the  winter,  yet  he  expects  his  good 
wife  to  keen  up  the  supply  of  groceries,  furnish 
her  own  money  for  church  collections,  and 
sometimes  to  buy  the  shoes  and  stockings  for 
the  little  ones.  It  quite  often  happens  that  his 
wife  buvs  his  tobacco,  and  all  out  of  the  butter 
and  egg"  money.  Now  why  do  the  farmer's 
hens,  with  less  care,  produce  more  eggs  than 
those  keptby  parties  living  in  town?  Because 
the  farmer's  hens  are  allowed  to  range  freely 
■during  the  warmer  months,  and  when  it  is  cold 
they  have  free  access  to  the  barn,  where  they 
can  get  small  particles  of  clover  and  ot  her  kinds 
•of  hay  to  take  the  place  of  the  green  clover  and 
grass  they  get  in  the  warmer  months.  It  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  clover  hay  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  lime,  and  as  hens  must 
have  lime  to  make  egg  shells,  it  would  pay  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  poultry  plenty  of  cut  clover 
during  the  colder  months,  together  with  some 
grain,  and  in  this  way  give  his  hens  a  chance  to 
lay  more  eggs  in  winter,  when  he  can  get  a  bet- 
ter price  for  them.  The  man  who  raises  a  few- 
chickens  in  town,  cannot  allow  his  poultry  to 
range  in  summer  as  the  farmer  does,  and  they 
do  not  get  even  the  small  particles  of  hay  that 
the  farmer's  hens  get.  The  result  is  that  his 
poultry  do  not  get  enough  lime.  It  is  con- 
ceeded  by  the  most  successful  poultry  raisers 
that  bulk  is  necessary  with  the  concentrated 
grain  food  which  poultry  require.  It  is  asserted 
that  over  one  hundrea  grains  of  lime  are 
needed  for  each  egg  shell,  the  bones  of  the  em- 
bryo, chicken,  etc.  As  one  thousand  pounds  of 
wheat  or  corn  contains  less  than  one  pound  of 
"lime,  it  is  evident  that  the.hen  is  not  profitable 
when  fed  on  grain  alone,  and  because  "biddy" 
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mending  potatoes  as  an  aid;  depending  on 
oyster  shells  for  to  furnish  lime  for  shells,  be- 
cause they  could  not  tell  why  a  hen  laid  eggs 
with  no  shells,  when  fed  on  good,  wholesome 
grain.  These  writers  were  dumbfounded  when 
the  Poultry  Keeper  knocked  out  the  oyster 
shell  theory,  (for  theory  only  it  was.)  They 
made  a  feeble  resistance,  but  being  unable  to 
bring  forward  any  facts  to  upset  our  declar- 
ations, have  yielded  the  point.  Henceforth 
grain  will  become  but  a  limited  portion  of  the 
food  for  poultry.  Suppose  you  feed  your  horse 
or  cow  on  grain  alone,  as  the  farmer  says,  "you 
would  burn  the  animal  up."  The  animal  must 
have  hav  or  graas  to  dilute  the  grain  food,  to 
divide  it,  and  to  add  to  its  digestibility,  to  dis- 
tend the  stomach,  and  to  balance  the  growth 
production,  and  repair  waste. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  young  fowl  to  grow  on 
grain?  Where  will  it  get  the  lime  for  bones 
and  protein  for  flesh?  Not  from  oyster  shells, 
for  all  deposits  of  bone  formation  pass  to  their 
places  through  the  agency  of  the  blood.  If  you 
provide  the  mineral  matter  in  the  food  in  the 
soluble  condition  as  compounded  by  nature, 
there  will  be  the  greatest  sufficiency.  The 
milk  of  the  cow  provides  the  bone  of  the  calf, 
because  there  is  nearly  %  of  a  pound  of  mineral 
matter  in  every  hundred  quarts  of  milk;  and 
we  do  not  have  to  feed  oyster  shells  to  the  cow, 
to  get  mineral  matter  in  the  milk. 

We  now  call  your  attention  to  the  No.  1  Ne- 
cessity Clover  and  Feed  Cutter,  which  has  the 
following  points  in  its  favor: 

1.  Being  made  of  the  best  grey  iron,  it  is 
light,  strong  and  durable,  weight  fifty-five 
pounds.  ,  , , 

2.  It  is  self  feeding,  with  an  adjustable  at 
tachment  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  feed  in  - 
moment.  ,  , 

3.  Should  any  part  get  broken  it  can  be  du- 
plicated at  a  trifling  cost. 


4.  It  is  made  in  such  a  manner  that  anyone 
can  take  it  down  and  put  it  up  again  in  a  few 
minutes.  — 

Poultrymen,  to  be  successful,  must  feed 
economically.  It  is  conceded  by  experienced 
poultrymen  that  bulk  is  as  necessary  for  poul- 
try as  for  stock,  and  a  trial  will  convince  doubt- 
ful persons  that  clover  cut  in  proper  lengths  is 
the  most  economical  food  for  fowls. 

This  machine,  which  we  can  honestly  recom- 
mend to  your  judgment,  is  a  practical  "machine 
in  every  respect.  It  is  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial as  to  strength  and  wear  that  can  be  se- 
cured, and  is  made  with  all  parts  interchange- 
able. Any  part  of  the  machine  can  be  replaced 
at  small  cost. 

It  is  an  adjustable  self-feed,  and  can  be  set 
in  a  moment  to  cut  any  length  from  %  to  llA 
inches,  and  will  cut  clover  or  hay  rapidly,  and 
short  enough  for  young  chickens  or  "broilers." 

It  has  a  cutting  space  of  2x6  inches;  which  is 
almost  the  space  of  machines  now  on  the  mar- 
ket that  cost  from  $18  to  $25,  and  the  price  is 
only  $8.00. 

The  necessity  is  a  new  departure  in  feed  cut- 
ting machinery,  being  an  eccentric  and  adjust- 
able self-feed,  and  direct  shear  cut,  costing  less 
to  manufacture  than  the  roll  feed  and  cylinder 
cutting  machines.  There  is  much  complaint 
among  farmers  about  the  cylinder  feed  cutting 
machines  taking  so  much  power  to  run  them. 
Take  the  No.  1  Necessity  Clover  Cutter,  and  a 
child  can  cut  feed  with  it  with  ease.  This  ma- 
chine is  a  good,  practical  and  durable  machine ; 
weighs  complete,  about  fifty-five  pounds,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime  with  proper  care ;  will  not 
get  out  of  order,  and  every  one  of  the  machines 
are  warranted  to  be  as  represented,  and  this 
guarantee  with  all  the  Necessity  Feed  Cutters, 
is  given. 

The  "Necessity"  is  constructed 
on  the  following  principles,  and 
has  many  advantages  over  all 
others. 

;  1st.  It  has  the  direct  shear  cut, 
the  easiest  known.  The  knives 
are  made  of  the  best  tool  steel, 
can  be  taken  off  in  two  minutes, 
and  can  be  ground  by  anyone  as 
they  are  straight. 

2d.  It  has  eccentric  self-feed, 
which  takes  less  power  to  oper- 
ate, and  no  back  motion  as  is  the 
case  with  any  other  stop  feed. 

3d.  The  feed  is  adjustable,  and 
can  be  set  in  a  moment  to  cut 
any  length  from  VB  to  1%  inch, 
by  simply  loosening  thumb  nut 
on  each  side  of  frame  brace,  and 
sliding  adjustable  pin  up  or 
down. 

4th.  It  is  supplied  with  a 
pressure  clamp  which  holds  the 
hay  compact  while  the  knife 
descend  to  make  the  cut. 

5th.  It  is  supplied  with  a  fly 
or  balance  wheel  on  one  side, 
and  power  wheel  on  the  other, 
making  a  perfect  balance  which 
equalizes  wear. 

6th.  It  is  made  of  first-class 
iron,  and  all  weak  points  are 
guarded  against  by  additional 
strength  at  such  points,  making 
a  cutter  as  near  perfection  as 
possible. 

This  machine  is  made  strong,  durable  and 
without  legs.  The  frame  is  made  of  hard  wood, 
and  can  be  fastened  to  a  box  or  bench,  or  any 
place  convenient,  in  two  minutes,  by  means  of 
three  common  wood  screws.  The  way  we 
would  suggest,  is:  Take  a  box  longer  than  the 
feed  box  of  machine,  and  set  the  front  machine 
about  eighteen  inches  back  from  end  of  box. 
Leave  end  of  box  open  in  front  of  machine, 
and  as  the  hay  is  cut  off  it  drops  into  the  open 
part  of  box,  making  one  box  serve  two  purposes, 
viz:  a  box  for  cut  hay.  and  a  box  to  set  Clover 
Cutter  on.  They  have  constantly  on  hand  du- 
plicate parts  of  machines,  which  are  furnished 
at  a  very  small  advance  above  cost,  should  it 
get  broken  at  anv  time. 

That  we  have  made  tthe  price  so  low  for  a 
practical  machine,  that  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  good  reliable  Clover  Cutter,  such  as 
the  Necessity. 

When  ordering  a  machine  state  whether  to 
ship  by  freight  or  express,  as  we  invariably 
ship  by  freight  unless  otherwise  instructed. 

Always  write  your  name,  post-office,  freight 
and  express  office  plainly.  Send  money  by  Ex- 
press, Bank  Draft,  or  P.  O.  Money  Order  at  our 
risk.  „ 

Address  all  inquiries  to  "^Necessity  Manu- 
facturing Co.,"  Dawson,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 


Dry  Food  for  Little  Chicks— Chas.  S. 
Compton,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — I  am  very  much 
interested  in  poultry,  but  living  in  a  large  city 
I  don't  have  much  show,  but  we  have  fifty  hue 
little  chicks.  P.  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  as  nice 
^  .  a  little  flock  as  any  one  could  wish.      I  feed 
[  nothing  but  dry  feed,  after  they  are  four  or  five 
t-  days  old,  with  plenty  of  good  fresh  water,  and 
a  we  have  not  lost  a  single  chick.    I  am  very 
I  much  in  favor  of  dry  feed  and  brooder  raise^ 
chicks,  as  they  grow  faster  and  are  muc>» 
stronger. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 


Occ 


■'Philosophy  of  Judging"  maybe  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  The  Pocltky  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.25, 


30 


TV  and  75  B.  L£GHOB!(  HENS  FOB 
Sale.  F.  F.  Alderfer,  Harleysville,Fa . 


F 


ine  large  White  &  Barred  Plym.  Rock  cockerels, 
best  strain;.        Mrs  T  Shuff  Berlin  Illinois 


F 


lor  Sale.—  U. Brahma,  B.  Cochin,  S.  C.  W.Leghorn 
cockerels.     L.  C.  MOSS,  Eokomo,  lad.S 


E 


ggs  "Wanted.— 50  or  60  dozen  weekly.  Address 
with  price,  Frederick  Schwarz,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


anted.— A  position  as  bookkeeper  on  a  poultry 
farm.       Kef.  C.  M.  Gritmi,  Charleston,  111. 


c 


VT  CLOVES  HAY  tor  poultry  put  up  in  Bur- 
lap sacks.      Harvey  Bros.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


CDSliiCO  a  specialty  27  years.  Circulars  free. 
arKnidn  J.BE>.  XEfT,Simman,Bipley  Co  ,Ind 


200 


W.  -Minorca  Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale. 

J.  H.  MOMEYER,  Erie,  Pa. 


600 


Egg  Monarch  Incubator  for  sale  cheap,  used 
only  one  season.    Fine  Scotch  Collie  Pups. 
E.  MEWES,  Egg  Harbor  City,  Is .  J. 


F 


'or  Sale.— One  Monarch  Incubator,  300-egg  size, 
for  SSO.i  0.    Machine  good  as  new. 

liOTALS.  DOUB,  New  Haven,  Vt. 


Homer  3.  Brown, Harford,  Cod  Co.,S  T., 
Breeder  of  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusiyely,  offers 
for  sale  fowls  and  chickens  at  reasonable  prices. 


B 


Safety  Nest.— Protects   hens,  sayes  eggs,  saves 
chicks,  saves  money.  Easily  made.  Thousands  in 
use.   Agents.  Cir.    Fred  Grundy, Morrisonville, 111. 

UFF  COCHINS.— Have  400  fine,  early-hatched 
Buffs  that  will  be  hard  to  beat.  Send  for  prices. 
W.  P.  BYARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 

TXDIAX  GAMES,  Buff  Leghorns,  P. Rocks^Wyns., 
_I  Langs., Mins.Lt.  Brams.  and  I'. Ducks.  For  sale 
cheap.     .LEWIS  C.  BE  ATTY,  Washington,  X.J. 

INDIAN  GAMES.— Frayne  stock.  Young  birds 
for  sale.    "Write  for  price. 

Jonathan  Summers,  Brown's  Corners,  Ind. 


rTVhe  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  £25.00. 

I  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.       H.D.Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


F 


IXE  Lading  Prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  W. Leghorns. Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHALFANT,  Brooklyn  Village  Ohio. 


r»E  BOSSTTER.Box  232,  GIKAKD.Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Games.  Imp.  Derbys,  Aseels,  Japs.,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Muffs.    Eggs  and  fowls.    Send  stamp  for  cir. 

HA.  WATT1FS,  BaynevilSe.  Kan.— B.  B. 
•  B.  Gaines.  S.  Wyandottes.  B.  P.  Bocks 
and  R.  C.  B. Leghorns.   Stock  for  sale. 


I To  make  room  for  growing  chicks,  will  sell 
«)  100  Imported  Indian  Game  pullets  at 
]  L  one-half  their  value. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Caienoria,  N.  Y. 

HA.  BB.4DS1IAW.  ELIZAVILLE.  IND. 
.  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  a  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  for  sale  cheap. 
Also  eggs  in  season  at  s2  and  $3  per  15.  Circular. 

ARARGAIST.— My  entire  stock  of  Indian  Games, 
Brown  Leghorns,  White  P.  Rocks,  Black  Ham- 
burgs,  Lt.  Brahmas.  Bantams.  Toulouse  Geese,  Eng. 
Mastiff  dogs.  J.  F,  Barbee,  Millersburg,  Ky. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. ^IF^Ml 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  X.J. 

LIGHT  and  DARK  BRA  If  31  AS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111  ,  18i9.    Choice  young  and  oid 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Brooder  House  Appliances.— Are  you  going 
to  build  a  Brooder  House,  or  have  your  HotVi'ater 
Heating  Apparatus  put  in  order.  If  so,  apply  to  S.  E. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Hammonton,  X.J.   Satisfaction  guar. 

Q  |  ft  for  PENS  of  EIGHT  RIRDS  EACH: 
Q)1U  Brown  Legs.,  Langshaus,  P. hocks,  W.C  W. 
Pol.,  Part.  Cochins,  Silver  Wyandottes  Pekin  Ducks. 

FlVe|Pekln  or  Jap.  Bantams.  S15;  Trio  White 
Guineas.  S5.  Also  Champion  Exhib.  and  Pit 
Gaines,  etc     Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LI  DIOW,  YONKERS.  N.  Y. 


ALL  INCUBATOR 


is  guaranteed  to  hatch,  a  larger 

percentage  of 

t    FERTSLE  EGCS 

at  less  cost  and  trouble  than 
any  machine  in  the  market. 
Circulars  free.  Address 

G.W.  MURPHY  &  CO., 

Quincy,  III. 

Send  2  Cents  for  New  Illust.  Catalogue, 


CP  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Suot  P  C  Chick  Feed 
•  b. For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  b.l.  For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.     Send  for  cata- 
■  logue.  F.  A.  MOKTIMEK,  Pottsville,  Pa.. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  fur  circular.    Xorwalk,  Ohio. 

Over  XOOO  SZigla.-01a.jss 

LASB  ASBWATKE  FOlViS 

To  spare  at  '  'Live  and  let  live  prices' '  for  qualitj'  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  fur  III. circular,  or  lOe.stamp- 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRABAZOX,  Delavan,  Wis. 


improved.  Simplicity  ttATCHtR; 

*  "ABSOLUTELY SeifeR€6Ufc*T>H&:>" 
EVERf  ■■MRCHtHE.:.i.*.S  'C'Vc-i  $AT;SFA«TiOH>. 


100  W  ays  to  cook  and  prepare  the  Egg. 
All  new  and  original.    50c.  POSTPAID. 

A.  S.  BEECHEE, 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 


ROOFING, 

CHEAP,  DURABLE, 


For  all  kinds  of  outbuildings  get  my 
prices  and  samples  before  buying. 


30  S.   WATER  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OS5IO. 


THE  ORIGINAL 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 


400  chicks  for  sale.  All  bred  from  our  prize  win- 
ners. B.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  W.  Cochins.  W.  Wy- 
andottes. W.P  Rocks.  W.C.  B.  Polish.  Satisfaction 
guarant'd.   Jas.  A.  Tucker  &  Co.,  Concord,  ilich. 

\l/   F.  B.  Spanish.  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
>V  .  horns  and  B.B.R.  Games.   I  have  300  fine  se- 
lected birds  at  reasonable  prices.   Satis,  guaranteed. 
Clark  Beham,  Oakland,  Armstrong  County,  Penna. 

rfDIAN  GAMES.— Closing  out  1  Great  bargains. 
Going  South.  John  Frayne's  imported  yearlings 
and  native  bred  chicks  New  York  and  English  win- 
ners,too.    Write  J.  D.WILSON. Worcester,  X.Y. 


Dr.  Wiant's  Buff  Leghorns-— Orders  booked  for 
eggs  for  spring  deliver}-  from  Geffekene,  ilrs. 
Key  and  Fields  yards,  fiponaia,  the  great  roup  cure, 
get  the  genuine.  Put  up  in  25c,  50c  i -51  p'k'ges.,  by 
mail.   Dis.  to  agts.    Dr.  O.  .T  Wiant,  Marion,  O. 


INCURATOR  and  Brooders  for  sale.  Perfect 
Hatcher,  1008  egg  size,  recently  hatched  4n3  chicks 
from  504  tested  eggs.  Price  ?50.  Three  Improved 
Pineland  Brooders,  hav'nt  been  used  but  once.ai1  for 
?22  00.  JOS.  D.  WILSOX,  Rosemont,  X.J. 

HandsomeGoIden  Wyandottes.— Prices  for 
Golden  cocks,  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  :  Fair 
Goldens, $1  each:  good  Goldens, $1.50  each;  fine  Gol- 
dens,?2each.  All  mated  not  akin.  Golden  Wy'd't 
chromos, lithographed  in  five  colors;  sizeSxll  inches, 
Zcts.each,12for20c,  50for60e,  100  for 51. 00.  Address 
A.  J.  FOTJCM,  WARREN,  PENNA. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  we  are 
able  to  obtain  a  number  of  the  above  book,  and  pro- 
pose to  furnish  a  copy  to  each  of  our  subscribers. 

The  dictionary  is  a  necessity  in  every  home,  school 
and  business  house.  It  "fills  a  vacancy,  and  furnishes 
knowledge  which  no  one  hundred  other  volumes  of 
the  choicest  boOKS  could  supply.  Young  and  old. 
educated  and  ignorant,  rich  andpoor.  should  have  it 
within  reach,  and  refer  to  its  contents  every  day  in 
the  year. 

As  some  have  asked  if  this  is  really  the  Original 
Webster"  s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  we  are  able  to 
state  that  we  have  learned  direct  from  the  publishers 
the  fact,  that  this  is  the  very  work  complete,  on 
which  about  forty  of  the  best  years  of  the  author's 
life  were  so  well  employed  in  writing.  It  contains 
the  entire  vocabulary  of  about  100. 000  words,  includ- 
ing the  correct  spelling,  derivation  and  definition  of 
same,  and  is  the  regular  standard  size,  containing 
about  300, 000  square  inches  of  printed  surface,  and  is 
bound  in  cloth,  half  moroccco  and  sheep. 

Until  fnrtlier  notice  we  will  furnish  this 
valnable  Dictionary  and  the  POULTRY 
KEEPER  one  year, 

1st,  To  any  new  subscriber. 

2d,  To  any  renewal  snbscriber. 

Fnll  (loth  bound,  gilt  side  and  back 
stamps,  marbled  edges,  $1.50. 

Half  Morroeco  bound,  gilt  side  and  bach 
stamps,  marbled  edges,  81-75. 

Full  Sheep  bonnd,  leather  label, marbled 
edges.  S2.CO. 

Delivered  free  at  our  office. 

Subscribers  at  a  distance  may  have  the 
Dictionary  delivered  by  special  prepaid 
express  for  50c  extra. 

As  the  publishers  limit  the  time  and 
number  of  boohs  they  will  furnish  at  the 
low  prices,  wc  advise  all  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  great  opportunity 
to  attend  to  it  at  once.  Address 

POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY, 
Parhesbarg,  Pa. 


Biaeu  UNGSHANS.  KINORCASb^ 

Ind. Games, eggs $5  per  15:  W.Langs.,  eggs  *5  per  15. 

ANCONAS  fegg  5£  g  EGGS  Se!'-d  6t-amp  for 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Catalo_ 
Pottsville.  Pa 


GREEN  GUT  BONES 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  IRCOBsTOR 

.   SI  uple,  Perfect  sad  Sclf-Btfoliting,  Hun. 

dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hateher.  Send 
6c.forLUuaCe.ta.  UO.  H.8TAHL,  Qainej.lU. 

DliCC  I  CPUflDWC  and  Frayne's  strain  of 
DUrr  LCUflUnUd  Cornish  Ind.  Games. 

We  have  made  sixteen  importations  of  these  grand 
breeds,  and  have  a  lot  on  the  way  from  England. 
Write  to  us  for  wants.    Eggs  half  price. 

AUG.  0.  ARNOLD, 

DILLSRURG,  PENNA. 

will  double 
the  number 
of  eggs,  will 

make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  it  will  in- 
crease the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock.  Send  stamp 
for  bona  fide  testimonials  and  also  for  catalogue  of 

S&E&d5&  MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER. 

machine  on  the  market    Always  address,  Box  30. 

F.  W.  MANN,  Milford.  Mass. 

CURES  ROUP  JCHOLERA  AND  GAPES, 

GORDON'S 

Poultry  FOOD 
is  a  rich,  nutri- 
tious vegetable 
compound,  and 
'v^NB  contains  no 
rof  limineral  poisons 
Endorsed  by  the 
leading  poultry 
raisers  of  the 
United  States. 
The  publishers 
of  Thje  Pocl- 
tky Keeper 
use  i  t .  Thft 
same  can  be  said 
of  GORDON'S 
HORSE  and 
CATTLE  FOOD 
Address  GOR- 
BOX  FOOB 
COMPAN  Y, 
Coatesville,  Pa.  Send  for  circifars  giving  prices 
and  full  particulars  of  both. 


who  keep 


to  People 


ENS 


We  will  send  our  book,  "  Tlie  Egg,"  free  to  every- 
body who  keeps  hens,  because  it  describes  our  egg- 
producing  hen-food,  "Animal  Meal,"  which  every 
poultry-keeper  who  wants  his  hens  to  lay  should  keep 
on  hand  the-year  round;  and,  if  you  send  $i.oo  ■with 
your  Utter,  we  will  send  you  by  freight  enough 
"Animal  Meal"  to  feed  ten  hens  three  months,  or 
four  times  as  much,  for  $2.25,  delivered  free  of 
freight  to  any  station  in  New  England  or  Middle 
States.  The  Bowker  Company,  43  Chatham  St.,- 
Boston,  Mass. 
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AH.  ANDERS.  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Rreeds  the 
.  best  \V.  Dorkings,  AV.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 

B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
"Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    E.  E.BAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Rock 


rince*  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  D.  A.  Mount, 
Mer  Prince's  Bay,  N.Y.,  breeds  Ind. Games,  P. 
cs,Jjt  JJrahmasand  Hammoth  JfekinDucks.  cir. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
-        ,  For 
OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.  L.GAWPBEIiL,  West  Elizabeth, Pa.  This 
ad  is  gooil  for  So.liO  pari  pay  for  an  Incubator.  26 


EUREKA 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

At  reasonable  prices.  lOW  EXPRESS 
KATES  GUARANTEED.    JOE  GRAVES, 

Agent  American  Express,  Blaclt  River.  N.  Y. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  $  ,  &  6 neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1  25  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  §2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  .  _ 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WAS  HER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
300  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44  &  -17  lb  Toms .  500  P.  Roeh, 
Wyan<lotte,W.«&  R. Leg- 
horn C'lt'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
F.M.MXTNGER,DeKalb,IU. 


O  DAM  PI  ft  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Or  UHul  A.  Pharmacy.    Roericne  «ft  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835   


YOTTK  «WN 
Bone,  ftleai, 
OvMerShelis, 
Graham  Flour  &  Uorii.  inthe 

CCHftNDIVS!LL( 

»£yw>  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  PouJtry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulareand testimonials 
«nt  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Eaaton.  Pa. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 
J.  RANKIN,  Sontli  Easton,  Mass. 

INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  incubator  to  Market,"  ?10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  oo.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  ?16.00. 

Catalogue  Free. 
"*7C\  33.  1?'FL13J§JrI?? 
ATLANTIC  CITY        -        -      New  Jersey. 


CREAEV1  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  tvisiners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 

c.  a.  sharp  a  co., 


LOCKPORT, 


New  York. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forl'oultry  Houses 
§1.50 per  lOOsquare 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

33  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  85.00 
Per  15,  Slo  Per  40.  EGGS  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  $1.00  Per  ft  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Ply.  Rocks.  RIRDS  FOR  KALE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
10  prizes  on  Lt.  Bram.  and  P.  Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC  &SON. 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  NewYorh. 


Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Rook. 
28  pages.    Price  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  Legged.)   Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free . 
Chas.  H.  Akcrley,  Tonawauda,  N.  Y. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like.'1''  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to-day. 

For  circulars  address  >-,;' 
A.  F.  Williams,  12^8 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Alcution  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent, conn., breeds  Sie 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W.  P.  Rocks. 


I  IP.HT  RRAUKIAQ  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnHnmHO.  stock.  Agent  tor  Prairie 
State  Ineubator.MissH.M. Williams, Haminonton,  N.J 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  I^p%^a. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  ?25  and  $15.  Laug- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PltESSEY,  Hanimonton,  N.  J. 


"VATiLito  JMiiiorcas. 

Tttf  First-class  Stock  or  Eggs,  Wrile  to 
W.tl  J.SCHAUIlIit-,(Successor  to  Jesse  Koberts) 
Ei-ie,  Pa. 


WM.  F.  REDLICIl  A  CO.,  332  Washing- 
ton St.,  N.Y.— General  Commission  Mer- 
chants for  the  sale  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture. 


rpHlS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
I  of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


F  S3  El  ID 

is  the  prime  factor  in  keeping 

YOU  HL 

Poultry  in  good  first-class  condition,  and  make 

shell  out  their  Eggs  plentifully.  We  are  Head- 
quarters for  Feed  and  Supplies.   Circular  free. 

HARVEY  BROS.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GAMES  FREE! 

Thirty  cents  pays  for  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Poultry  Keeper,  the  recognized  leader 
of  all  poultry  publications,  and  which  should  be  read 
by  every  poultryman,  and  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  The  American  Home  a  large  16-page  il- 
lustrated paper  for  the  home,  edited  by  Viola  Fuller 
Uliner,  and  published  at  Danvers,  Mass.  To  every 
trial  subscriber  to  these  two  papers  we  send  abso- 
lutely free  a  package  of  games  which  contains  all 
the  following;  Authors,  Dominoes,  11  Parlor  Games, 
Boards  (with  men)  to  play  Chess,  Checkers,  Fox  and 
Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris,  and  others  as  pleasing  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.  These,- of  course,  are  not 
dollar  games,  but  excellent  for  the  money.  All  sent 
postpaid.   Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 

ties:  23 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,   Mocking  Birds, 
Red  Dirds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Rsrds. 

PINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  Gold  Fish,  Globes,  Aquariums, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


IS  LAPSES, 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up- 
ordersfor  our  celebrated  Teas- 
and  Coffees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mosa 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
„  THE  GREAT  AMEItlCAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Boi  289.        31  and  S3  Vosey  St. ,  New  York. 


H,  W,  VAHLI 


319  Market  St.,  and  46  N.  9th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TOTE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCEBA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory, some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma-, 
chines.  Cir.  Jas. Rankin, South  Easton,  Maes. 

The  Buckeye  Chicken  Cholera  Compound. 

Every  Bottle  Guar- 
anteed. 
Cures  Cholera,  Roup 
and  Gapes. 

Recommended  by  Pigeon 
and  Poultry  Breeders.  Price,, 
by  mail,  35  cents  per  bottle.. 

Agents  Wanted. 

The  Buckeye  Poultry  Med.  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  V.  S.  A. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


BROTHERS'  WHITE  LEGHORNS  fiND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Still  stand  at  the  head— CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  'WORLD— and  have  won  a  record  at  America's  leading 
shows  that  has  no  equal. 

We  have  put  our  birds  in  strongest  competition  25  times  during  the  past  8  years  and  have  never  lost  that 
best  prize  offered  (first  on  breeding  pen  of  white  Leghorns). 

nor 


on  pullet. 

We  now  offer  to  our  customers  the  choicest  breeding  stock  and  the  finest  exhibition  birds  ever  put  upon 
the  market  at  very  low  prices  for  the  quality.    Send  stamp  for  12-page  catalogue  and  price  list  giving  highest 

prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address  

$3ZJSTjaLX*F'    BKO'S.  Box  SOI,   E'ABIUS,   3NT.  "ST. 


STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Bomer  City,  Fenna. 

First  Premiums — 47 


ENDORSED  RY  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Almost  Universally  Used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Send  for  40-page  Catalogue, 
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INQUIRIES. 

R.  M.  G.,  St .  Augustine,  Fla.— 1.  At  what  age 
r  should  a  cluck  be  for  market  as  broiler,  of 
Plymouth  Rock  or  common  breed?  2.  How 
much  room  in  a  brooder  house  is  allowed  for 
,100  chicks  if  they  have  a  small  yard  or  run?  3. 
Do  the  chicks  need  brooding  other  than  to  have 
a  hover  in  the  poultry  house? 

1.  They  are  usually  marketed  when  they 
reach  one«and  a  half  pounds  weight  each,  some 
growing  faster  than  others,  requiring  about  ten 
weeks.  2.  In  some  brooder  houses  100  chicks 
are  kept  on  a  space  5x  8  feet,  but  we  would  sug- 
gest half  that  number  in  preference.  3.  A  very 
young  chick  should  have  some  warmth  at  night, 
•  especially  in  damp  weather,  but  perhaps  in 
your  section  a  simple  hover,  in  the  poultry 
house,  might  answer. 


L.  W.  T.,  Tacoma,  Ohio.— I  should  like  to 
have  the  address  of  the  publishers  of  The  Far- 
mer and  Mirror,  from  which  you  quote  some- 
times. Please  give  it  in  your  inquiry  columns. 

Address  Mirror  and  Farmer,  Manchester, 
N.H 

A.  H.,  Burton  City,  Ohio.— What  is  the  cost  of 
'  the  feed  to  produce  one  pound  of  turkey? 
About  five  cents. 


A.  N.  H.,  Hays  City,  Kansas.-I  have  been  in 
the  poultry  business  for  quite  awhile,  but  as  yet 
have  not  made  much  out  of  it,  I  keep  the  Silver 
Wyandottes.  I  have  a  cock,  one  year  old,  that 
takes  spells  and  runs  around  in  a  circle  just  as 
fast  as  he  can.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
through  the  Poultry  Keeper  what  is  the 
cause  and  what  will  cure  it? 

Due  to  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain,  the 
bird  being  fat,  from  overfeeding. 

H.  A.  T  ,  Charleston,  S.  C— I  have  a  fowl 
which  has  a  rattling  in  its  throat,  and  I  have 
washed  it  out  with  turpentine  and  also  with 
kerosene,  but  it  seems  to  do  it  no  good  what- 
ever. If  you  could  suggest  anything  1  could  do 
you  would  greatly  oblige  me. 

Try  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water — one  quart  of  water.  Give  two 
drops  turpentine  twice  a  day.  The  main  point 
is  to  remove  the  bird  from  all  draughts. 

C.  A.  G.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.— Recently,  as  I 
went  out  to  my  yards.  I  noticed  one  of  my  Ham- 
burg chickens  lay  on  the  ground,  as  if  sick,  and 
as  I  approached  them,  to  see  if  I  could  tell 
what  ailed  them,  as  they  attempted  to  walk 
they  would  lose  their  balance,  and  try  to  stand 
up  by  flapping  their  wings,  and  when  they 
would  get  on  their  feet  they  began  picking  their 
feathers  and  wings.  I  noticed  they  were  get- 
ting lame. 

It  is  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain— vertigo— 
-due  to  heavy  feeding.  The  lameness  may  be 
caused  by  the  male  being  heavy,  and  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock. 

Mrs.  E.  O.,  Carroll,  Iowa.— 1.  We  have  300 
'.hens,  running  at  large,  and  have  been  feeding  a 
bucket  of  shelled  corn  in  the  morning,  but  no 
eggs.  Some  of  the  hens  lie  on  one  side,  and  can- 
mot  get  on  their  feet.  They  run  around  in  a  cir- 
cle, as  if  blind.  2.1s  barley  good  feed  for 
poultry?  3.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  Leghorns 
from  flying  over  a  fence. 

I.  No  doubt  you  hens  are  fat,  and  subject  to 
vertigo,  though  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
closely  for  lice,  and  also  separate  the  males 
from  the  hens.  2.  Yes,  barley  is  excellent.  3. 
The  wings  may  be  clipped,  and  the  clipping 
array  be  done  at  any  age. 


W.  S  ,  Lake  City,  111.— Iam  breeding  what  I 
supposed  to  be  full  blood  P.  Rocks.  Both  hens 
and  cocks  have  yellow  legs,  but  about  half  of 
the  offspring  have  dark  colored  legs. 

The  dark  color  will  pass  off  as  they  grow 
older. 


"Reader.,"  Cornwall,  Conn — Would  you 
please  tell  me  what  a  chicken  house  would  cost 
100  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  ten  feet  high  in 
trout,  and  seven  feet  in  back,  one-third  of  front 
for  light,  and  felt  roofing  inside  and  outside. 

We  are  unable  to  do  so,  as  labor  and  cost  of 
■materials  differ.  We  would  estimate  about  $400, 
but  advise  you  to  consult  a  carpenter. 


W  H  IC,  Lewistown,  Pa.— 1.  Do  spring  chick- 
ens moult  in  the  following  fall?  2.  Can  a  Leg- 
horn or  Minorca  rooster  injure  their  breeding 
.qualities  by  running  with  too  many  hens  at  four 


months  old?  3.  How  much  granulated  bone  to  a 
chicken  per  day?  4.  How  much  beef  scraps  per 
day? 

1.  Not  unless  hatched  before  March.  2.  It  is 
rather  an  early  age.  About  a  dozen  hens  with 
a  matured  male  are  sufficient.  3.  Allow  a  table- 
spoonful  toa  dozen  chicks,  or  four  adults,  once 
a  day.  4.  Allow  one  ounce  per  day  to  each 
adult. 

Mrs.  B.  D.'  Cortland,  Ohio— What  is  the 
trouble  with  some  of  my  chickens.  They  seem 
so  dumpish,  have  no  inclination  to  eat  or  drink, 
can  separate  their  bills  but  a  short  distance, 
which  seem  set  like  a  person  with  lockjaw. 

Probably  due  to  the  large  grey  lice  on  heads 
and  necks. 

S.  S.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — (1)  How  many 
kinds  of  Dorking  fowls  are  there?  (2)  Do  you 
consider  the  Dorking  fowl  fully  as  hardy  as  the 
Cochin  or  Brahma?  (3)  Which  kind  of  the 
Dorking  fowls  do  you  consider  the  best  for  a 
beginner?  (4)  How  many  eggs  will  a  Dorking 
|  hen  lay  in  a  year.  (5)  Are  they  non-sitters:  (6) 
Can  they  fly  over  four  feet  high? 

1.  Three— colored,  silver  grey,  -and  white. 
2.  Fully  so  when  matured,  but  not  so  hardy 
when  young.  3.  There  is  but  little  difference, 
the  silver  grey  is  the  favorite.  4.  They  equal 
the  Cochins  and  most  of  the  large  breeds— prob- 
ably about  100  on  the  average,  some  less  and 
some  more.  5.  They  are  sitters.  6.  Yes— all 
full -breasted  fowls  can  fly. 

W.  H.  P.,  Kane,  Pa.— I  have  a  fine  Brown 
Leghorn  cock,  well  marked  except  that  the  ears 
are  streaked  with  red.  If  I  breed  him  with 
good  hens  do  you  suppose  the  chicks  will  have 
red  on  the  ear  lobes?  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  red  may  be  caused  by  frost,  or.  by  in- 
jury, such  as  picking  by  other  birds. 

If  from  an  injury  the  red  will  do  no  harm  to 
the  markings,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  male 
whose  earlobes  are  knovm  to  be  free  from  de- 
fects if  you  wish  to  produce  chicks  for  the  show 
room. 

D.  H.  G.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— Is  there  a  book 
on  turkeys,  one  that  is  reliable? 

We  know  of  none.  Our  May,  1887,  issue  has 
probably  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  turkeys. 

C.  A.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C— What  is  the 
matter  with  our  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  three 
months  old?  They  are  strong  and  healthy,  but 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  and  after  remaining 
so  for  a  week  they  recover. 

It  is  due  to  high  feeding  and  rapid  growth. 
It  is  rather  a  favorable  indication. 


Bones  and  Grain. 


Mr.  R.  Grey,  Island  Lake,  Minn.,  brings  up 
the  question  of  equivalents,  or  substitution  of 
one  food  for  another  in  feeding,  and  says: 

I  noticed  in  the  article  "Managing for  Eggs," 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
that  the  statement  was  made  thus,  "a  quart  of 
mixed  ground  grain,  moistened,  and  in  a  crumb- 
ly condition"  should  be  sufficient,  for  forty  hens 
as  a  "starter"  for  the  morning,  but  "two  quarts 
of  whole  grain  should  then  be  scattered  in  the 
litter  for  them  to  seek  and  secure  for  them- 
selves." Now,  does  this  mean  that  the  above 
amount  is  enough  for  fortys  hens  for  an  entire 
day?  In  that  case,  if  I  feed  a  pail  of  steamed 
hay  besides,  and  half  an  ounce  of  green  bone 
daily  per  hen,  shall  I  be  doing  right?  My  hens 
are  a  mixture  of  common  hens  and  Wyandottes, 
and  are  obliged  to  stay  in  the  chicken  house 
four  days  out  of  seven  in  winter.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  eggs  this  winter.  If  I  feed  green 
bones,  is  it  necessary  to  give  meat  also,  and  if 
so,  how  much? 

What  Mr.  Grey  wishes  to  know,  (and  others 
also)  is  how  much  food  (bones  or  clover)  should 
be  substituted  for  a  certain  proportion  of  grain 
that  may  have  been  withheld.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine.  Four  ounces  of  food  daily, 
is  the  "estimated"  allowance  for  a  hen,  but 
hens  differ,  each  being  a  separate  individual. 
We  believe  that  an  excellent  ration  could  be 
made  of  two  ounces  of  clover,  one  of  grain,  and 
one  of  green  bone,  but  some  hens  will  require 
more  and  others  less.  Really,  there  are  no 
rules  for  feeding,  only  observation  teaching 
what  to  do. 


Forcing  Hens  to  Lay  With  Bone. 


The  merits  of  green  bone  in  forcing  hens  to 
lay,  and  in  pushing  the  chicks  in  growth,  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  agitation.    Our  readers 


know  how  vigorously  and  earnestly  Mr.  York 
picked  up  the  gauntlet  in  favor  of  green  bone, 
and  now  comes  Mr.  E.  D.  Davis,  of  Milford, 
Mass.,  who  takes  up  an  article  in  June  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  writes : 

An  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  copied  from  the  Weekly  Press 
discourages  the  forcing  of  hens  to  lay  in  the 
beginning  of  the  article,  and  then,  in  closing 
gives  its  receipt  for  forcing  hens  to  lay,  which 
really  is  no  receipt  at  all.  Is  the  article  written 
on  theory  or  upon  experience  ?  We  think  upon 
the  former,  or  else  upon  a  very  limited  experi- 
ence. Poultrymen  will  try  to  force  their  flocks 
to  lay, whatever  cry  there  may  be  raised  against 
it.  That  must  be  the  aim  of  egg  producers. 
Instead  of  discouraging  them  on  a  broad  theory 
basis,  would  it  not  be  better  to  state  a  little  that 
can  be  done  in  the  line  ofrincreased  egg  produc- 
tion. Several  years  ago,  when  I  fed  my  flock 
principally  on  corn,  I  found  that  buying  a 
bushel  of  defective  wheat,  and  feeding  it  with 
other  food,  gave  invariably  a  marked  increase 
in  the  egg  production.  Would  the  Weekly 
Press  say  this  was  injurious  to  the  hens?  Now, 
when  wheat,  oats  and  scraps  are  constantly 
used,  (and  no  good  poultry  man  would  be  with- 
out this  mixed  food,  is  there  anything  else  to  be 
done  to  further  increase  the  number  of  eggs? 
For  two  years  we  have  found  that  green  bones 
pounded  up  or  cut  up  with  the  meat  and  gristle 
on  them,  will  force  hens  to  lay  when  all  the 
mixed  foods  fail.  It  will  make  hens  lay  through 
the  cold  winter  when  eggs  bring  an  extra  price. 
If  the  hens  should  not  lay  so  many  eggs  during 
the  warm  weather,  (which  fact  we  have  not 
noticed)  as  they  otherwise  would,  will  this  fact 
alone  prevent  a  sensible  egg  producer  from 
forcing  his  hens  in  cold  weather,  if  he  cant 
This  is  the  old  subject  of  stimulation  applied  to 
poultry.  In  short,  let  us  say  that  every  poultry 
man  should  distinguish  clearly  between  irrita- 
ting stimulants  and  normal  stimulants, a  matter 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  Weekly  Press.  In 
using  irritating  stimulants  one  should  be  edu- 
cated as  a  physician,  and  be  prudent.  Cut 
green  bone  is  not  a  fat  producer.  It  contains 
the  nitrogen  and  phosphates  in  a  much  more 
digestible  form  than  the  hull  of  wheat  or  the 
raw  oats.  It  contains  over  fifty  per  cent,  of 
blood,  lean  meat,  and  gristle,  in  a  raw  state, 
differing  entirely  from  the  common  or  patent 
canned  foods  for  hens.  This  green  bone  often 
more  than  doubles,  or  even  thribbles,  the  egg 
production  when  the  physical  state  of  the  flock 
happens  to  demand  this  raw  food.  This  green 
bone,  according  to  the  Weekly  Press  must 
break  down  the  vigor  of  the  flock  entirely,  since 
it  is  an  egg  forcer,  but  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, and  that  of  hundreds  now  using  it,  the 
standard  of  vigor  among  our  flocks  is  always 
raised  to  a  marked  degree.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  this  rich  food,  from  every  city,  is  sold  at  one- 
fourth  toone-ihird  cent  per  pound, and  destroyed 
in  the  soap  factories  and  fertilizer  establish- 
ments throughout  the  country.  There  seems  to 
be  no  domestic  animal  which  can  utilize  this 
large  waste  product  to  any  degree,  except 
poultry.  In  view  of  these  facts,  why  should 
poultrymen  not  make  a  regular  business  of 
utilizing  this  cheap  food  for  their  flocks, 
chickens  and  broilers? 

All  that  is  stated  above  is  truth,  as  green 
bone  is  no  doubt  the  cheapest  and  best  food 
known,  and  the  man  who  has  a  green  bone  mill, 
to  cut  his  bones,  has  an  advantage,  and  will 
save  its  cost  in  a  short  time,  as  we  ourselves 
can  testify,  as  we  have  a  Mann  bone  cutter,  and 
know,  but  we  believe  the  Press  should  not  be 
condemned  for  its  expressions.  The  fact  that 
it  mentions  that  bone  will  force  hens  is  proof 
infavor  of  the  efficacy  of  green  bones.  Whether 
one  desires  to  force  the  hens  or  not  is  another 
matter,but  that  the forcing  can  be  done  and  that 
green  bones  will  do  it,  is  a  fact  well  known. 
For  our  part  we  believe  in  getting  all  the  eggs 
possible,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
cost,  and  hence  we  use  green  bones,  cut  fine 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  l>e  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  une;  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  he  sent  bv  express  at  receivers' expense,  hut 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mall, 
post-paid,  "for  S2.90,  which,  inmost  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  hut  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  he  sent 
for  52.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer'-- 
Magazine  one  year,  Poultry  for  Profit  ( Jacobsv 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacob?;. 
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Green  Bones  as  Poultry  Food. 


Green  bones  -that  is,  bones  fres!:  from  the 
"butcher— cannot  be  surpassed  as  poultry  food. 
They  are  easily  procured,  much  cheaper  than 
meat,  and  contain  a  larger  porportion  of  the 
•elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  eggs 
than  any  other  material,  as  they  are  more  con- 
centrated. 

Ground  dry  bones  have  long  been  on  the 
market  as  poultry  food,  and  they  served  the 
purpose  intended ;  but  while  the  poultrymen 
and"  farmers  were  resorting  to  the  use  of  dry 
bones  they  also  witnessed  the  waste 
of  much  better  and  far  more  valuable 
food  every  day,  in  the  shape  of  the 
far  more  nutritious,  more  digestible, 
and  more  highly  relished  green 
bones,  simply  because  there  was  no 
method  known  by  which  the  tough 
green  bones  could  be  reduced  to  a 
condition  to  render  them  acceptable 
to  poultry. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  mill  for 
■cutting  green  bones  all  of  this  valua- 
ble material  is  now  made  to  forma 
portion  of  the  food  for  poultry.  The 
bone  mill  grinds  the  hard, dry,  britt  e 
bones,  but  it  is  unserviceable  in  re- 
ducing green  fresh  bones,  as  green 
bones  cannot  be  ground.  Only  the 
bone  cutter  is  capable  of  converting 
the  green  bones  into  poultry  feed. 
The  Bone  Cutter  and  the  Clover  Cut- 
ter have  revolutionized  the  methods 
of  poultry  management. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
the  green  fresh  bones  from  the  butch- 
er than  those  that  have  become  hard 
and  dry?  Though  a  comparison  of 
.■a  green  bone  with  a  dry  bone,  side 
by  side,  will  at  once  show  that  there 
is  a  difference,  yet  an  explanation  is 
not  out  of  place  here.  The  green 
bone  contains  the  natural  juices  (the 
water  being  a  solvent)  and  upon 
evaporation  the  bone  becomes  very 
light.  By  weighing  a  fresh  bone  and 
again  weighing  it  when  it  is  dry,  the 
difference  will  be  found  astonish- 
ingly great.  The  green  bone  contains 
meat,  blood,  gristle  oil,  and  mineral 
matter  in  a  soluble  condition.  Upon 
-exposure  to  the  air,  not  only  does 
decomposition  occur,  but  the  chem- 
ical changes  are  such  as  to  re-ar- 
range the  particles  of  the  bone  itself. 
All  animal  substances,  upon  de- 
composition, are  finally  converted 
into  ammonia,  which  is  volatile. while 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  not 
■only  liberates  all  gaseous  forma- 
tions,but  permits  of  chemical  changes 
which  convert  much  of  the  soluble 
matter  into  that  which  is  insoluble.  The  green 
bone  though  tough,  is  soft  compared  with  the 
hard  dry  bone.  Insects  also  clear  away  from 
the  bones  all  that  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to 


and  convert  it  into  hay,  we  simply  evapor- 
ate the  water  apparently,  but  the  soiid  mat- 
ter is  also  affected,  for  if  we  again  wet  the  hay 
we  can  soften  it,  but  not  change  it  again  to 
the  green  grass  condition.  We  have  in  cut- 
ting the  hay,  changed  its  texture,  rearranged 
its  particles,  and  much  of  it  that  was  soluble 
and  digestible,  in  the  shape  of  green  grass, 
now  abounds  in  indigestible  woody  fibre.  The 
natural  solvent,  therefore,  when  removed, 
changes  the  whole  physical  structure  of  the 
substance,  and  this  is  what  occurs  when  a 
green  bone  becomes  dry. 


they  permit  of  the  use  of  valuable  bone,  and 
they  pay  back  their  cost  in  a  short  time. 

There  are  many  things  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, but  which  present  themselves  as  facts. 
Take  a  bone,  fresh  from  the  butcher,  go  into 
your  hen  yard,  pound  the  bone  with  a  hammer, 
on  a  stone,  and  although  you  may  have  fed  your 
hens  on  dry,  ground  bone,  and  have  filled  their 
troughs  with  grain,  each  will  take  the  risk  of 
a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  hammer  in  order 
to  secure  a  bit  of  the  fresh  bone,  and  they  will 
swallow  pieces  so  large  as  to  occasion  surprise. 
The  fresh  bone  serves  a  special  purpose,  for  it 
contains  the  materials  for  the  white  of  the  egg, 
the  yolk,  and  the  shell,  all  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  and  in  a  partially 
soluble  condition, while  the  dry  bones 
will  remain  untouched— that  is,  as 
long  as  fresh  bone  is  supplied.  Thus 
we  have  not  only  an  egg  food,  but 
also  grit  for  grinding  the  grain  food 
in  the  gizzard. 

The  cheapness  of  bones  is  another 
factor  to  be  considered— many  butch 
ers  give  them  away,  or  will  sell  them 
for  a  small  sum.  But  the  Bone  Cut- 
ter is  the  agent  that  renders 
them  valuable,  and  converts  them 
into  the  most  desirable  of  all  foods. 
With  bone  and  cut  clover,  but  little 
other  food  will  be  required  and 
hence  there  is  not  only  a  gain  in  nu- 
tritious matter,  but  a  saving  of  grain 
also. 

Having  been  requested  to  inspect 
and  test  the  Bone  Cutter  made  by 
Messrs  Webster  &  Hannum  of  Caze- 
novia,  1ST .  Y  ,  the  result  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  Cutter  cuts  the 
bone  as  fine  as  sausage  (in  fact,  one 
who  did  not  know  it  was  bone 
would  suppose  the  cut  bone  was 
sausage),  and  the  cut  bone  can  even 
be  put  up  in  cans  if  desired.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  bone  may  be  cut  coarse. 
It  will  cut  it  so  fine  that  the  whole 
mass  look  like  a  mess  of  meat  in- 
stead of  bone, and  it  cuts  from  twenty 
to  twenty  five  nounds  of  bone  an 
hour.  The  smallest  chick  can  eat  it,  - 
or  It  may  be  used  for  dog  cakes. 
Nor  is  this  all, for  the  Cutter  will  also 
cut  meat,  vegetables,  and  even  grind 
(or  cut)  grain.  It  is  really  a  com- 
bination implement,  and  can  be 
made  to  perform  many  services.  It 
is  not  bulky,  but  compact,  and  may 
be  operated  by  hand  or  by  power, 
is  light  considering  its  purposes,  and 
every  poultryman  and  farmer  should 
have  one. 


WKIiSTER  .V  If  AIYINUM'S  CiltEEIV  BON E  Hill 
Made  by  Webster  «&  Hanmiin,  I'azenovia,  N.  Y. 

The  value  of  all  foods  depend  upon  their  di- 
gestibility. The  green  bone,  containing  its 
natural  juices,  is  digestible,  especially  by  birds, 
and  when  in  a  verv  fine  condition  it  is  also  di- 
the  air,  and  in  place  of  the  juicy,  succulent  i  gested  by  animals,  because  its  particles  are  less 
green  bone,  rich  in  the  phosphates,  nitrogen  dense :  but  the  dry  bone,  having  lost  its  solvent 
and  carbon,  we  have  the  hard,  dry,  insoluble  !  agent,  has  become  harder  its  particles  rearrang- 
bone,  brittle,  bleached,  and  composed  of  but  I  ing  closer  together,  and  is  only  slowly  digesti- 
little  more  than  phosphate  of  lime  and  earthy  I  ble,  if  at  all.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the 
matter,  all  of  its   nutritious  matter    having  i  amonnt  of  food  eaten  that  gives  the  best  results 

but  the  amount  digested.  Nothingwill  make  a 
chick  as  rapidly  as  will  green  bone— in  fact,  the 
growth  seems  'marvelous.  There  are  several 
Bone  Cutters  now  on  the  market,  and  they  are 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  impress  upon  all  who  keep  poultry  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  utilizing  the  waste 
materials.  Eggs  are  always  cash  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  especially  in  winter.  Bones  are  more 
plentiful  in  winter  than  are  some  other  valuable 
materials.  The  Bone  Cutters  are  labor-saving, 


passed  away. 

The  natural  solvent  cannot  be  regained  or  re- 
placed. As  stated  above,  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  green  bone  und  the  dry 
"bone  is  caused  principally  by  water.  This 
water  is  in  the  blood,  in  the  adhering  meat, 
•■and  renders  the  bone  soluble  to  Uiat  extent. 
You  can  never  restore  this  solvent  after  the 
bone  is  dry.  The  natural  solvent  may  be  re- 
moved, but  during  the  nroeess  a  chemical 
change  occurs.    When  we"  mow  green  grass, 


They  Are  Not  Lousy. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  write  us— "What  is 
the  matter  with  my  chicks;  they  are  not  lousy" 
—when  they  are  lousy.  The  following  letter 
was  received  from  a  subscriber  in  Icwa: 

"Please  tell  me.  if  you  can,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  chicks,  three  and  four  weeks  old. 
They  are  not  lousy,  but  they  droop  around  with 
their  eyes  shut  and  finally  die,"  etc. 

Now  we  have  not  seen  the  chicks,  and  must 
guess  the  difficulty,  and  we  believe  the  sub- 
scriber wrote  the  truth,  for  he  may  not  have 
seen  any  lice,  but  if  he  will  look  closely  on  the 
skin  of  the  heads  and  necks  of  his  chicks  he 
will  find  the  large  bloodsuckers  at  work. 

How  do  we  know.  Why  because  it  is  an  in- 
fallible sian  of  lice  when  chicks  appear  sleepy. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  presence  of  the  little  red 
mites  but  to  the  large  lice,  but  the  mites  will 
cause  the  same  symptoms.         „  _ 
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MANY  FACTS  IN  A  LUMP. 


The  following  condensed  articles  are  put  to 
gether  here,  "'all  in  .one  heap."  for  the  conve- 
nience of  our  readers.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
nearly  all  subjects  are  treated  upon,  each  item 
being  a  large  article  condensed  into  a  nutshell. 
Nearly  all  questions  that  may  be  asked  will 
find  an  answer  among  them.  We  are  indebted 
for  them  to  the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  one  of  the  best  agricultural  journals 
published,  and  the  leading  paper  of  its  kind  in 
New  England .  We  give  this  full  credit  because 
many  of  these  condensed  articles  are  used  by 
journals  that  fail  to  give  the  Mirror  credit. 
Below  we  give  a  whole  book,  collected  entirely 
from  theMirror: 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  FEED  MEAT. 

Meat  would  be  more  generally  used  but  for 
the  difficulty  in  procuring  it.  What  is  meant 
by  meat  is  that  from  the  butcher.  True,  there 
are  such  materials  as  ground  meat.animal  food, 
etc.,  which  can  always  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  which  are  well  worth  the  price  asked  for 
them,  but  meat  from  the  butcher  is  better  than 
meat  in  any  other  form,  the  only  objection  to 
its  use,  as  stated,  being  the  price. 

In  judging  of  the  price  of  any  article,  how- 
ever,one  must  be  guided  by  the  results  obtained 
from  it.  A  lot  of  food  costing  $1.00  which  gives 
eggs  to  the  value  of  $2.00,  is  cheaper  than  food 
costing  fifty  cents  that  produces  eggs  to  the 
value  of  $1.00.  There  are  periods  when  the  hens 
do  not  lay  all,  and  any  food  that  will  induce 
thein  to  lay  will  be  really  cheap  compared 
with  food  that  gives  no  result,  at  all.  We  know 
of  a  period  when  eggs  were  so  scarce  that  they 
readily  sold  for  sixty  cents  a  dozen.  Only  one 
person  in  that  neighborhood  was  selling  eggs, 
and  he  was  feeding  beef,  which  was  being  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 
It  was  a  high  price  for  beef,  but  eggs  were  also 
high,  and  the  advantages  overbalanced  the 
cost  and  gave  a  profit. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  pound  of  lean  beef  is 
sufficient  for  sixteen  hens  one  day.  At  sixteen 
cents  per  pound  it  is  just  one  cent  a  day  for 
each  hen.  At  thirty-two  cents  per  dozen  six 
eggs  from  the  sixteen  hens  will  pay  for  the 
beef.  It  is  true  that  "circumstances  alter 
cases,"  and  the  hens  may  not  lay  at  all,  etc., 
vet  the  use  of  the  meat  will  give  more  eggs  than 
without  its  use.  Warm  quarters  in  winter,  and 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  food,  as  well  as  judicious 
management,  are  all  to  be  considered,  but  we 
believe  that  if  experiments  be  made  in  feeding 
meat  when  eggs  are  high  it  will  give  a  profit. 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  scraps  or  refuse  por- 
tions of  meat,  which  can  be  procured  at  a  lower 
sum,  will  answer,  but  the  meat  should  be  lean 
and  not  fat,  as  it  is  the  nitrogenous  food  that 
is  being  sought  in  meat. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  much  of  the 
ground  meat  and  animal  meal  sold  for  poultry 
is  excellent  on  account  of  containing  bone  as 
well  as  meat,  and  such  foods  may  be  used  to 
cheapen  the  meat  from  the  butcher,  by  alter- 
nating with  it,  allowing  one  kind  one  day  and 
another  the  next. 

GEESE  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

It  pays  to  keep  a  small  flock  of  geese  if  one  is 
situated  in  a  locality  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
A  large  flock  may  not  be  profitable,  as  feed, 
care  and  attention  may  be  required,  due  to 
competition,  when  the  number  is  very  large,  on 
the  part  of  individual  members,  in  order  to  se- 
cure food. but  a  small  flock  of  a  dozen  or  less  can 
be  kept  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  annual  crop  of 
feathers  is  quite  an  item,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
the  turkey  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  the 
goose  fills  the  requirement,  its  meat,  though 
somewhat  darker  than  thatof  the  turkey,  being 
of  a  richer  flavor  and  not  so  dry.  If  there  is  an 
old  field  and  water  within  access,  the  flock  will 
pick  up  all  the  food  required.  Young  grass  of 
all  kinds,  plantain,  purslain,  weeds. worms,;tad- 
poles  or  anything  that  it  finds  will  be  eaten, 
while  the  difficulties  of  disease  are  rarely  met. 
Except  during  the  winter,  but  little  grain  is  re- 
quired, for  even  then  a  mess  of  chopped, scalded 
clover  hay  and  cooked  turnips  will  afford  a 
cheap  and  satisfactory  diet. 

Geese  begin  to  lay  about  February  and  con- 
tinue into  March.  As  the  eggs  require  about  a 
month  for  incubation,  the  goslings  are  seldom 
hatched  before  April.  They  are  easily  raised  if 
kept  dry  until  fully  feathered,  but  a  drenching 
rain  or  a  swim  on  a  pond  is  almost  sure  death, 
owing  to  the  young  birds  becoming  chilled,  for 
warmth  in  the  early  spring  is  necessary  to  their 
health  and  rapid  growth.  If  they  have  plenty 
of  range  they  will  need  but  little  .assistance, 
but  as  a  help  they  may  be  given  a  mess  of 
cooked  potatoes  thickened  with  corn  meal.  If 
milk  is  added  to  the  potatoes  it  will  be  an 
advantage. 

A  cross  of  the  Toulouse  male  and  Embden 
female  produces  the  largest  carcass  for  the 
market  or  for  the  table,  but  the  best  foragers 
and  most  easily  kept  are  the  brown  or  white 
China,  which  are  smaller  than  the  Toulouse  or 
Embden.  The  best  cross  with  common  stock  is 
the  Embden,  a  large  breed  with  an  entire  white 


plumage.  Old  geese  make  the  best  mothers, 
and  their  eggs  usually  hatch  well,  the  younger 
geese  being  reserved  for  market.  Geese  can 
be  kept  with  fewer  liabilities  of  loss  than  tur- 
keys and  though  not  bringing  as  high  a  price 
in  market  are  fully  as  profitable,  as  they  are 
raised  almost  at  no  cost  whatever  under  favor- 
|  able  circumstances. 

HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED. 

Probably  the  question — "How  much  should  be 
fed  to  a  flock  of  a  dozen  fowls" — has  been  asked 
more  frequently  than  any  other,  yet  an  answer 
to  such  a  question  cannot  be  given,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  food,  and' 
such  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  ani- 
mals and  even  individuality.as  well  as  of  breeds 
that  to  attempt  to  formulate  tables  for  feeding 
wouldnecessitate  making  a  separate  formula  for 
each  flock. 

The  only  way  to  know  how  much  to  feed  is 
•from  observation  of  each  flock,  as  no  one  at  a 
distance,  raid  unacquainted  with  the  farm  and 
the  flock,  can  give  as  much  information  as  can 
be  gained  by  the  farmer  himself  in  his  daily 
care  and  management.  It  has  been  accepted 
as  an  estimate  that  five  pecks  of  corn  will  feed 
a  hen  one  year,  but  to  properly  apportion  the 
feed  when  potatoes,  grass,  meat,  insects,  etc., 
are  also  a  part  of  the  ration,  would  be  difficult, 
for  the  amount  of  corn  must  be  reduced  in 
proportion  of  other  food  is  substituted  for  it. 
A  quart  of  corn  is  supposed  to  be  a  ration  for 
ten  hens  of  medium  size,  for  one  day,  but  if 
only  corn  is  given  the  hens  would  not  be  very 
profitable.  In  the  summer  less  corn  is  required 
than  in  winter,  and  the  amount  of  food  picked 
up  on  the  range  is  such  an  "unknown  quanT 
tity"  that  the  feeding  of  grain,  in  addition,  to 
be  done  judiciously,  is  difficult. 

When  hens  lay  regularly  they  will  naturally 
demand  a  greater  supply  of  food  than  when  not 
producing  eggs,  and  if  the  layers  and  non- 
layers  are  together,  the  hens  cannot  be  properly 
fed  for  the  best  results,  as  the  liens  that  are  not 
laying  will  become  excessively  fat,  while  the 
food  will  be  converted  into  eggs  by  the  hens 
tliat  are  laying,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming over  fat.  When  the  farmer  takes  pains 
to  feed  his  laying  hens  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  others,  he  will  find  that  there  are  no 
fixed  rules  for  feeding  and  no  settled  formulas 
to  be  followed. 

Each  individual  hen  in  a  flock  is  an  independ- 
ent creature.  One  hen  may  eat  twice  as  much 
as  another.  Some  will  fatten  on  a  small  amount 
of  food  and  remain  fat.  There  are  times  when 
grain  is  more  detrimental  than  beneficial. 
When  five  pecks  of  corn  is  estimated  as  a  years 
allowance  for  a  hen,  it  means  "corn  or  its 
equivalent."  How  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  "equivalenfmust  be  learned  by  experience 
as  "equivalent"  means  all  Kinds  of  food. 

WHEN  THE  SNOW  COMES. 

The  most  trying  period  in  keeping  poultry  is 
when  the  snow  covers  the  ground  and  the  hens 
are  bound  up  in  the  poultry  house.  Such  times 
are  as  trying  to  the  hens  as  to  their  owner,  for 
they  are  crowded  together,  lack  exercise,  suffer 
from  confinement,  and  lose  appetite.  Nor  does 
the  difficulty  cease  when  the  snow  melts,  as 
mud  and  slush  are  encountered,  and  the  yard 
is  unfit  for  occupancy,  while  the  poultry  house 
is  rendered  damp  and  uncomfortable  by  the 
water  carried  in  on  the  feet  and  legs  of  the 
fowls.  To  clean  the  poultry  house  during  the 
time  snow  is  on  the  ground  is  to  work  in  filth 
and  mud,  to  say  nothing  of  compelling  the 
fowls  to  go  outside  until  the  job  is  finished. 
The  feeding  and  watering  of  the  fowls  is  also 
a  matter  that  is  disagreeable, and,  on  the  whole 
one  feels  as  if  the  keeping  of  poultry  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant  at  such  periods. 

Much  of  this  disagreeable  work  is  due  to  lack 
of  precaution  at  the  proper  time.  The  fowls 
should  not  be  crowded.  If  the  poultry  house 
is  small,  keep  fewer  hens.  More  eggs  will  be 
secured  from  a  few  hens,  properly  kept,  than 
from  a  larger  number  that  may  lack  room  or 
care.  Keeu  the  floor  well  littered  with  leaves 
or  cut  straw,  and  have  plenty  of  light.  When 
the  snow  comes.the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  shovel 
away  that  which  is  in  front  of  the  door.  If  a 
space  only  one  yard  square  is  cleaned  off  it 
will  give  the  hens  a  chance  to  come  outside  oc- 
casionally, but  it  is  better  to  clean  off  quite  a 
space,  and  then  sprinkle  coal  ashes  on  the 
cleared  space.  When  the  snow  begins  to  thaw, 
see  that  the  drains  are  open  and  the  water  flows 
off  as  fast  as  the  snow  melts.  If  the  hens  have 
a  cleared  space  they  will  not  go  in  the  snow  and 
less  moisture  will  be  carried  into  the  house. 

During  a  snow  storm  feed  the  fowls  in  house, 
and  place  the  drinking  water  inside  also.  As 
soon  as  all  the  hens  have  eaten  remove  the 
trough,  or  any  food  that  may  be  left.  Tempt 
them  to  busy  themselves  in  the  leaves  or  litter, 
by  scattering  wheat  or  millet  seed  in  the  litter. 
If  the  weather  is  cold,  give  them  an  extra  al- 
lowance of  corn,  and  see  that  every  crack  and 
crevice  is  closed. 

FALL  RAINS  AND  ROUP. 

It  is  when  the  cold  rains  set  in  that  the  roup 
affects  fowls  the  most,  and  dampness,  at  all 
seasons,  induces  roup.  Before  winter  begins 
the  poultry  house  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
avoid  both  dampness  and  draught.  The  floor 
should  be  of  boards  and  kept  covered  with 
litter.  "Ventilators  should  be  so  arranged  that 


they  can  be  tightly  fastened  up,  or  otherwise 
closed,  particularly  where  the  ventilators  are- 
overhead,  as  nothing  will  induce  roup  sooner 
than  a  draught  of  air  over  the  fowls  at  night, 
and  especially  during  damp  weather.  Koup  is 
a  malignant  disease  that  is  contagious,  but  it 
seldom  appears  suddenly  unless  brought  into 
the  flock  from  outside  sources,  but  it  will 
gradually  appear  when  the  fowls  are  exposed  in 
a  manner  to  "take  cold."  The  first  symptoms 
may  be  treated  and  cured  with  simple  remedies 
but  the  malignant  roup  is  incurable.  The  main 
object  in  preventing  roup  is  to  avoid  exposing 
the  fowls  to  damp  currents  or  to  damp  floors. 
Even  the  droppings  assist  in  rendering  the 
house  damp,  if  they  are  not  daily  removed. 
The  use  of  plenty  of  litter  on  the  floor  will  keep 
the  fowls  busy  and  better  able  to  resist  change- 
able weather. 

DO  YOU  GET  EGGS  NOW  ? 

If  the  hens  are  not  laying  now  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  unless  they  are  moulting  (shedding 
feathers),  for  it  is  in  summer  that  the  hens 
have  more  exercise  and  a  greater  variety  of 
food.  There  is  no  reason  >at  all  for  the  hens 
failing  to  lay  if  they  are  in  good  condition. 
Hens  that  are  moulting  are  not  expected  to  lay 
now,  but  they  will  make  good  layers  in  winter. 
The  hens  may  be  too  fat,  due  to  overfeeding,  or 
they  may  have  the  large  gray  lice  afflicting 
them.  There  is  the  little  red  mite,  also,  which 
is  familiar  to  all.  These  drawbacks  are  not  ap- 
parent, but  nevertheless  may  exist.  No  one- 
can  suggest  a  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  hens 
to  lay,  as  that  is  a  matter  of  observation  on  the 
part  of  each  one  who  keeps  poultry.  If  your 
hens  are  moulting,  keep  them  dry  at  night,  and. 
allow  each  hen  a  teaspoonful  of  linseed  meal  in 
the  food,  once  a  day,  and  they  will  moult  more- 
easily,  and  sooner.  If  the  hens  do  not  lay  at 
present,  care  must  be  used  in  feeding  them  in 
order  to  avoid  having  them  too  fat. 

VALUE  OF  BREEDS  AS  LAYERS. 

Minorcas,  Leghorns  and  Hamburgs  are  noted 
as  excelling  in  egg  production,  as  many  as  180- 
eggs  per  year  being  claimed  for  them.  Light 
Brahmas,  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  - 
have  reached  150  eggs  per  year.  The  latter 
breeds  are  probably  better  winter  layers  than 
the  former.  It  is  not  the  number  of  eggs  that 
gives  the  value,  but  the  price.  The  150  eggs,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  will  bring  a  frac- 
tion more  than  the  180  eggs  at  twenty  cents  per 
dozen,  the  winter  layers  giving  the  higher  price. 
Minorcas  and  Leghorns  are  not  idle  in  winter, 
but  the  larger  breeds  are  perhaps  better  pro- 
ducers at  that  season.  The  cost  of  eggs,  in 
food,  in  the  summer,  is  less  than  in  the  winter,, 
but  there  are  periods  during  the  winter  when 
eggs  reach  forty  cents  per  dozen,  and  where  - 
parties  have  their  customers  for  fresh  eggs  the 
prices  are  much  higher.  Eggs  laid  in  the  sum- 
mer by  hens  that  have  a  range,  and  which  re- 
ceive but  little  food,  are  nearly  entirely  clear 
profit,  and  hence  the  hens  that  lay  busily  in 
summer  are  profitable  according  to  the  section' 
of  country  and  distance  from  market. 

DAMP  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

A  new  poultry  house  will  show  more  damp- 
ness on  the  walls  than  will  one  built  of  sea- 
soned lumber,  especially  during  the  wet  sea- 
son, which  prevents  the  lumber  from  giving 
off  its  moisture  rapidly,  the  consequence  being 
that  much  of  the  moisture  appears  on  the  inside 
of  the  house,  and  on  cold  mornings  the  walls 
are  covered  with  frost.  Damp  floors,  if  of  earth 
permit  evaporation,  which  also  assists  in 
dampening  the  walls.  The  presence  of  water 
fountains  in  the  house  allows  moisture  to  be 
evaporated  as  well.  Until  the  summer  conies 
and  seasons  the  wood,  when  it  should  be 
painted,  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  dampness 
other  than  to  leave  the  doors  open  during  the 
dav,  and  have  large  windows  for  letting  in 
plenty  of  sunlight.  Applying  linseed  oil  on  the 
inside  walls  will  be  of  partial  assistance  against 
dampness. 

IS  ROUP  TRANSMITTED? 

We  recently  visited  a  breeder's  yards  in 
which  were  Brown  Leghorns  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  All  the  fowls  were  together. 
The  Leghorns  were  active,  healthy,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  disease  of  any  kind,  while  every 
White  Plymouth  Rock  had  the  roup,  and  had  it 
in  all  stages.  The  Leghorns  were  large,  strong, 
and  came  from  healthy,  vigorous  birds.  The 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  from  eggs  bought  of  a 
western  breeder.  All  the  birds  were  fed  alike 
and  received  the  same  care.  Now,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  one  breed  was  affected  and  the 
other  not?  The  only  cause  we  can  assign  is 
that  the  parents  of  the  sick  birds  were  not 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  handed  down  to  their 
offspring  the  tendency  to  contract  disease  more 
easily  than  some  others.  The  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  as  a  breed,  are  hardy,  but  this  particu- 
lar family  of  them  is  no  doubt  lacking  in  some 
respect,  and  more  liable  to  disease  than  other 
families  of  the  same  breed. 

ABOUT  STRAINS. 

An  inquirer  asks  in  regard  to  certain  well- 
known  strains  of  former  years  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  known  as  Essex  and  Drake  strains. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  standard  of  excell- 
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ence,  which  fixed  the  points  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
eacli  o£  the  many  breeders  applied  names  to 
their  flocks  to  designate  them  from  other  fam- 
ilies or  strains,  but  the  strain  that  secured  the 
greater  number  of  prizes  at  the  shows  would  be 
uatronized  by  the  others,  and  in  this  way  the 
many  strains  became  so  mixed  as  to  practically 
sweep  each  family  out  of  existence.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years  many  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  requirements  of  Plymouth  Pocks,  until  at 
present  the  strains  of  former  years  would  not 
be  recognized.  All  breeds  are  being  improved, 
and  every  year  finds  them  better  and  far  ahead 
of  their  ancestors.  The  term  "strain"  is  now 
almost  obsolete. 

LIMED  EGGS. 

It  does  not  pay  to  preserve  eggs  in  lime  solu- 
tions for  market.  It  is  seldom  that  eggs  which 
have  been  preserved  by  the  several  lime  pro- 
cesses sell  for  more  than  half  the  price  of  fresh 
eggs,  and  with  eggs  now  selling  at  eighteen 
cents  per  dozen  wholesale,  any  attempt  to  pre- 
serve them  in  order  to  obtain  better  prices 
hereafter  will  be  a  risk.  The  only  correct  way 
of  preserving  eggs  is  to  remove  the  males  from 
the  hens,  keep  the  eggs  on  racks  or  trays,  in  a 
cool  place,  and  turn  them  twice  a  week.  They 
will  then  keep  for  three  months,  and  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Eggs  from  hens  running 
with  the  males  will  not  keep  one-half  the  time 
that  the  eggs  from  hens  not  with  males  will 
keep,  and  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  it  is  the  most  important. 

WEAKNESS   OF  THE  LEGS. 

When  the  hens  become  suddenly  lame  with- 
out apparent  cause  it  denotes  that  the  male  is 
too  heavy  and  the  fowls  fat  A  subscriber  at 
Frankfort,  Me.,  writes  :  "My  hens  are  troubled 
with  a  disease  which  I  am  unable  to  do  anything 
for.  If  you  can  suggest  something  will  you 
kindly  reply  through  your  paper?  They  grow 
weak  in  the  legs  for  a  few  days,  and  then  swell 
up  behind  and  are  unable  to  stand,  so  as  fast  as 
they  are  taken  now  I  kill  them.  Would  they 
recover  from  it  if  given  time  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  disease  ?" 

It  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  is  due  to 
weakness  of  the  spine,  the  hens  being  injured. 
It  seldom  occurs  except  when  the  flock  is  in  a 
fat  condition,  and  the  male  clumsy  and  heavy. 
AVe  suggest  that  the  male  be  removed  from  the 
flock,  as  he  is  of  no  value  at  this  season. 

ANIMAL  POOD. 

At  this  season  animal  food  must  be  supplied, 
as  the  hens  cannot  procure  it  from  any  source. 
When  producing  eggs,  both  the  hen  and  the 
duck  are  greatly  benefited  with  meat,  and  as 
meat  from  the  butcher  cannot  always  be  con- 
veniently had.  a  substitute  may  be  found  in  the 
commercial  ground  meat,  which  is  always 
thoroughly  cooked  before  the  fat  is  pressed 
out.  It  is  sold  in  bags  holding  from  fifty  to  200 
pounds  at  about  three  cents  per  pound,  one 
pound  being  mixed  with  the  grain  food  of  twen- 
ty hens,  three  times  a  week,  reducing  the  grain 
proportionately.  Another  excellent  article  is 
the  ground-dried  fish,  which  is  also  a  cheap  ar- 
ticle. For  ducks  the  ground  meat  or  fish  will 
be  of  great  service,  promoting  laying  and 
keeping  them  in  thrifty  condition. 

AN  IMPORTANT  REQUISITE. 

Many  persons  aim  to  select  the  breed  which 
they  believe  make  the  best  layers.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  "which  breed  lays  the  great- 
est number  of  eggs  ?"  Now, something  depends 
upon  the  season  of  the  year.  There  are  breeds 
that  excel  in  summer,  and  there  are  breeds  that 
lay  in  winter  because  they  are  hardy.  It  is  the 
hardiness  of  the  breed  that  one  should  be  care- 
ful of.  A  flock  may  be  carried  off  in  winter,  or 
incapacitated  from  laying,  when  at  the  same 
time  another  flock,  but  of  a  different  breed,  in 
an  adjoining  yard,  fed  on  the  same  kind  of 
food,  and  having  the  same  quarters,  may  give 
good  results.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
look  more  to  hardiness  than  to  any  other 
quality. 

LARGE  EGGS. 

There  are  some  breeds  that  lay  very  large 
eggs,  among  them  being  the  Black  Spanish, 
■Minorcas,  and  Houdans.  The  best  way  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  eggs  is  to  use  a  male  from 
any  one  of  the  breeds  named,  and  cross  on  the 
largest  and  best,  hens  of  the  flock,  selling  off 
all  the  stock  next  season  except  the  pullets 
from  the  cross,  which  should  be  retained. 
These  breeds  are  not  considered  equal  to  some 
others  for  market,  but  if  the  pullets  of  the  cross 
are  mated  with  males  of  some  choice  market 
variety  the  chicks  will  be  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  cross.  In  this  way  the  flock  may  be  im- 
proved with  but  little  expense,  only  the  pur- 
chase of  a  male  being  necessary. 

NEW  LANGSHANS. 

Blue  Langshans  are  now  anew  introduction, 
and  "mottled"  Langshans  have  also  been  men- 
tioned. There  is  also  a  white  Langshan.  All 
these  so-called  new  breeds  sprang  up  recently, 
and  as  it  requires  a  long  time  to  fix  the  type  of 
a  new  breed,  it  is  possible  that  the  new  breeds 
are  crosses.  We  believe  there  is  but  one  true 
Langshan  the  black,  and  it  is  a  great  breed, 
possessing  good  oualities,  and  is  a  general  fa- 


vorite with  those  who  raise  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  going  after  any  other  kind  of 
Langshans  as  long  as  we  have  the  Blacks.  The 
only  objection  against  the  Lanshan  is  the  color 
of  its  legs,  which  are  not  allowed  to  have  any 
yellow  on  them.  Even  the  skin  must  be  white 
and  free  from  yellow.  ■ 

MORE   ROOM  ON  THE  ROOST. 

When  the  hens  are  crowded  on  the  roost  in 
winter  the  animal  heat  of  their  bodies  serves 
to  keep  them  more  comfortable  on  cold  nights, 
but  as  soon  as  the  spring  weather  sets  in  they 
should  have  more  room  on  the  roost,  or  disease 
is  liable  to  occur.  To  attempt  to  economize  by 
keeping  a  greater  number  together  than  is 
comfortable  to  each  and  all  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  eggs.  It  is  essential  that  the  hens  rest  well, 
If  alien  is  a  good  layer,  and  is  busy  during  the 
day.  she  needs  plenty  of  rest,  and  will  be  in 
better  condition  the  next  day.  Crowding  the 
hens  induces  the  attacks  of  lice,  and  increases 
the  warmth  coveted  by  the  lice  to  assist;them  in 
hatching  out  myriads  of  others  to  prey  on  the 
fowls, 

EARLY  RYE  FOR  POULTRY. 

It  is  the  custom  to  turn  the  hens  on  rye  as 
soon  as  spring  opens,  with  the  expectation  that 
they  can  secure  nearly  all  the  food  required. 
Now,  if  the  hens  are  compelled  to  feed  mostly 
on  rye, they  wi  1  stop  laying  at  first,  as  the  young 
rye,  being  composed  mostly  of  water,  is  liable 
to  cause  bowel  disease,  and  the  hens  will  fall 
off  in  condition.  When  giving  hens  the  privi- 
lege of  a  rye  field  it  should  be  done  gradually. 
Not  more  than  half  an  hour  a  day,  in  the  be- 
ginning, should  be  allowed  on  the  rye,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  bowel  disease  a  mess  of 
scalded  meal  and  ground  oats,  seasoned  with 
salt,  should  be  given  at  night.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  rye  begins,  the  hens  can  be  given  more 
liberty  on  it. 

RATS  AND  CHICKS. 

The  rats  destroys  more  chicks  than  does  the 
hawk.  A  rat  will  cany  off  a  hundred  chicks 
in  one  night  if  it  has  the  opportunity.  Let  a 
single  rat  be  intrenched  where  it  can  come  out 
at  night  as  a  depredator,  and  raising  chicks 
will  become  an  expensive  business.  It  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  catching  the  rats,  for  that  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. The  only  remedy  is  the  use  of 
wire  netting.  The  runs  should  be  made  secure, 
so  as  to  keep  the  rats  from  the  chicks;  and  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  rat  can  burrow 
and  come  up  from  below.  It  will  save  time 
and  labor,  and  avoid  loss  of  chicks,  to  procure 
wire  netting  to  protect  the  chicks. 

USING  BRONZE  GOBBLERS. 

It  will,  be  more  economical  to  procure  the 
Bronze  gobbler  now  than  in  the  spring,  as  the 
turkey  will  be  greatly  reduced  between  now 
and  January.  We  do  not  advise  farmers  to 
substitute  Bronze  turkeys  for  the  natives  but  to 
cross  with  a  Bronze  male,  as  the  native  is 
hardier  and  a  better  forager,  while  the  size  ob- 
tained will  be  sufficient.  The  Bronze  is  not 
easily  raised  when  young,  and  this  is  due  to 
their  being  closely  inbred,  but  to  use  the  male 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with  native  hens 
will  be  an  improvement  in  every  way.  Do  not 
aim  to  secure  a  very  large  gobbler  at  first,  as 
the  native  hens  are  small;  but  if  pullets  are 
raised  from  the  cross,  a  large  gobbler  may  be 
procured  the  second  season.  Be  careful  to  use 
only  a  pure-bred  male,  however,  as  a  cross  bred 
wiii  fail  to  give  the  results  desired. 

SHIPPING  EGGS  IN   COLD  WEATHER. 

Eggs  are  liable  to  become  frozen  in  the  crates 
when  the  cold  is  very  intense  although  the 
crates  may  be  made  tight,  and  the  eggs  en- 
closed in  paper  partitions.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  the  drawback,  and  the  only  safe  plan  is  to 
keep  the  eggs  until  the  weather  moderates 
Sawdust  is  sometimes  used  in  the  crates,  to  flli 
ui)  the  spaces,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  cold 
air,  but  it  only  adds  to  the  weight.  If  one  has 
the  time  to  bestow,  the  eggs  may  be  wrapped 
in  wadding,  and  placed  in  the  paper  partitions 
but  the  merchants  who  receive  them  may  ob- 
ject to  the  extra  labor  imposed  on  them  of  re- 
moving the  covering  from  the  eggs  after  ar- 
rival. 

A  FEW  POINTS  TO  OBSERVE. 

Do  not  keep  hens,  ducks  and  turkeys  in  the 
same  vard.  In  winter  put  six  females  with  one 
male,  'if  you  desire  eggs  for  hatching,  but  in 
summer  give  ten  or  twelve  hens  to  one  male. 
One  drake  and  five  ducks  make  a  proper  mat- 
ing A  house  10x10  feet  is  a  proper  size  for 
twenty  hens  in  winter.  Eggs  should  be  col- 
lected every  hour,  or  oftener,  in  cold  weather. 
It  is  no  advantage  to  have  turkeys  hatch 
sooner  than  Mav.  The  large  gray  lice,  on  the 
heads  of  chicks  and  young  turkeys,  kill  the 
greater  number  of  the  young  broods.  The 
water  for  young  chicks  should  be  given  so  that 
they  will  riot  get  wet. 

STONE  HOUSES. 

Stone  houses  can  be  built  at  a  small  cost  in 
some  portions  of  New  England,  but  unless  they 
are  built  with  a  view  to  avoiding  dampness, 


they  will  become  sources  of  roup.  Stone  walls, 
put  up  in  summer  so  as  to  become  dry,  and  then 
boarded  with  strips  inside,  so  as  to  leave  an  air- 
space, will  no  doubt  answer  well.  Some  fasten 
strips  to  the  walls,  each  strip  two  feet  from  the 
next,  upon  which  lath  are  nailed,  and  heavy 
paper  fastened  to  the  lath,  care  being  taken 
that  the  paper  is  close  and  tight  to  the  lath, 
which  creates  an  air  space  and  prevents  the- 
paper  from  absorbing  moisture. 

DISEASES  FROM  OVERFEEDING. 

Though  apparently  in   the  best  condition,, 
with  combs  red  and  bright,  the  plumage  clear 
and  the  fowls  seemingly. in  the  best  laying  or- 
der, no  eggs  are  secured.  If  one  of  the  hens  be  - 
killed  and  an  examination  made,  the  liver  will 
be  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  perhaps  cov- 
ered witii  white  spots,  and  the  intestines  lined  - 
with  fat.  Sudden  death  from  apoplexy  will  not 
be  unusual,  and  diarrhoea  sometimes  sets  in. . 
All  this  is  due  to  feeding  too  much  grain  and 
getting  the  fowls  out  of  condition.  When  hens 
eat  well,  apDear  healthy  and  do  not  lay,the  first 
duty  is  to  reduce  the  feed. 

SIZE  IN  LEGHORNS. 

The  standard  for  Leghorns  gives  the  breed 
size  but  does  not  state  what  that  size  shall  be, . 
no  weight  being  mentioned,  consequently  all . 
Leghorns  are  bred  for  points  of  plumage  and 
shape  more  than  for  general  merit.  There  is  no  • 
reason  why  the  Leghorn  should  not  be  kept  up 
to  a  certain  weight.  We  do  not  believe  in  at- 
tempting to  make  a  large  breed  of  it,  for  that 
would  destroy  its  usefulness,  and  we  already 
have  enough   large  breeds,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  believe  that  the  Leghorn  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dwindle  down  to  the  size  of  the  Ban- 
tam. 

KEEPING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Do  not  pack  the  eggs  in  sawdust,  or  in  any" 
kind  of  packing  material,  but  simply  lay  them 
on  a  rack  in  a  cool  place.  Turn  them  half 
round  three  times  a  week,  and  use  eggs  that 
were  collected  without  being  exposed  to  severe 
cold  outside.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  forty  degrees  or  as  high  as  sixty 
degrees,  and  will 'be  serviceable  for  hatching  a 
month  after.  In  fact.we  have  had  eggs  to  hatch 
that  had  been  kept  six  weeks  in  this  manner, 
and  every  chick  therefrom  was  as  strong  and 
active  as  were  chicks  from  eggs  that  were  fresh, 
when  put  under  the  hens. 

PEACH  TREES  IN  THE  YARDS. 

We  have  some  peach  trees  in  a  hen  yard  and 
some  trees  outside.  The  trees  in  the  hen  yard 
have  made  wonderful  growth,  and  are  as- 
hcalthy  as  can  be  wished.  The  hens  have  kept 
the  ground  around  the  trees  clean, and  no  grass- 
and  no  cultivation  has  been  required.  In  fact, 
thetreos  have  given  us  no  labor  at  all.  They 
will  afford  excellent  shade  the  coming  summer, 
and  no  doubt  the  hens  will  partially  protect 
them  from  insects.  The  trees  outside  "have  had 
more  care,  but  they  do  not  compare  in  appear- 
ance with  the  thrifty,  large  trees  in  the  poultrv 
yards. 

FEEDING    MEAT  SCRAPS. 

Because  it  is  recommended  to  feed  meat  to- 
hens,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  to- 
be  surfeited  with  meat.  The  refuse  from  fac- 
tories, known  as  chandlers'  scraps,  comes  in 
pressed  cakes.  It  is  excellent  when  fed  mod- 
erately—about  a  pound  a  day  to  twenty  hens. 
But  if  fed  in  large  amounts,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  foods,  it  will  cause  the  hens  to  become 
overfat,  as  it  contains  quite  an  amount  of  car- 
bonaceous material  that  escapes  the  heavy 
pressure  required  to  extract  the  grease,  ft 
should  be  used  only  as  an  assistant  to  the  reg- 
ular supply  of  grain. 

CONTAGION. 

The  disposition  of  some  fowls  to  pick  at  any- 
thing on  the  ground  renders  it  necessary  that 
all  sick  birds  be  removed  from  the  flock'on  the 
first  appearance  of  illness,  as  the  droppings, 
the  drinking  at  the  fountain,  and  the  contami- 
nation of  the  food,  may  induce  the  spread  of 
disease.  In  cases  of  roup  the  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  which  is  one  of  the  indications  of 
the  disease,  is  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
birds, either  from  the  ground  or  from  the  drink- 
ing water,  no  matter  how  clean  the  drinking; 
water  may  seem. 

TOO  MUCH  SOFT  FOOD. 

All  birds  prefer  grains  and  seeds  in  prefer- 
I  ence  to  wet  or  soft  food,  and  fowls  are  no  ex- 
ception. No  soft  food  should  be  fed  poultry 
more  than  once  a  day,  and  then  only  in  order  to 
give  a  variety  that  cannot  be  given  in  any  other 
form.  If  plenty  of  gravel  is  supplied,  the  fowls 
can  reduce  the  hardest  of  grains  to  the  finest 
condition,  and  any  labor  expended  in  grinding 
the  food  for  them  is  so  much  time  thrown, 
away.  Food  should  hever  be  wet  or  sloppy, 
and  no  moisture  should  be  used  more  than  to- 
adhere  the  food,  as  the  crumbly,  nearly  dry 
condition  is  the  best. 

SELLING  BROILERS. 

There  is  no  particular  place  for  selling 
broilers.  All  who  raise  them  are  compelled  to 
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send  to  commission  merchants.  There  is  one 
point  to  observe,  however,  and  that  is  not  ship 
until  you  write  and  make  arrangements  with 
some  merchant.  Find  vour  merchant  first  and 
kill  your  broods  afterwards,  and  not  kill  only 
to  find  out  that  you  make  a  mistake  in  learning 
that  the  market  is  not  ready  for  you,  or  to  lose 
time  finding  out  what  to  do  with  your  chicks 
after  you  have  killed  them. 

LIME  AS  A  ROUP  CUKE. 

We  recently  visited  a  poultryman  whose  birds 
--were  suffering  with  roup.  We  requested  him  to 
ttry  the  effects  of  fresh  air-slaked  lime.  He  did 
-so,  and  dusted  it  freely  over  every  part  of  the 
house  and  on  the  yards.  He  filled  the  house 
full  of  it  while  the  liens  were  on  the  roost.  The 
;  interior  looked  as  if  snow  had  fallen,  and  the 
hens  could  not  possibly  breathe  without  inhal- 
ing the  lime.   We  really  believed  he  had  suffo- 

■  cated  them,  but  not  so.  The  next  clay  the  hens 
i  had  improved,  and  he  repeated  the  lime  dusting 

■  two  or  three  times,  the  result  being  that  the 
-roup  disappeared. 

SWINGING  ROOSTS. 

~We  visited  the  yards  of  a  breeder  recently 
who  showed  us  a  novel  method  of  guarding 
against  lice  on  the  roosts.  His  plan  is  to  use 
boards  four  inches  wide.  Four  boards  are 
nailed  or  screwed  together  at  the  ends,  forming 
a  square,  making  a  roost  that  is  easily  hung 
from  the  ceiling  with  strong  wire,  the  boards 
snot  touching  the  walls  of  the  house.  A  little  tar 
applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wires  protects 
them  from  travel  by  the  lice,  and  the  hens 
■easily  use  the  roosts  from  four  sides. 

RESTING  SPELLS. 

There  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  if  your  hens 
are  not  laying  now.  ask  yourself  if  they  have 
layecl  well  during  the  year,  and  if  they  are  not 
■now  resting  or  recuperating,  thus  getting  ready 
for  another  term  of  egg  production.  The  win- 
ter season  is  an  unnatural  one  for  laying,  and 
laying  is  really  done  only  under  partially  arti- 
ficial conditions,  such  as  warmth,  variety  of 
lood  and  exercise.  One  must  aim  to  change 
winter  into  spring  for  the  hens.or  they  will  wait 
until  spring  comes,  as  that  is  the  natural  season 
(for  them  to  begin. 

BROKEN    DOWN  HENS. 

When  hens  become  very  baggy,  feathers 
•come  out  from  the  rear  portion  of  the  body,  and 
the  bird  is  subject  to  bowel  discharges  of  a 
loose  character,  it  indicates  overfeeding  witli 
fat  foods,  and  the  breaking  down  is  due  to  high 
^condition  and  overloading  of  fat.  Give  the  hen 
a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  piace  her  in  a  small 
yard  or  roomy  coon,  and  feed  only  an  ounce  of 
lean,  cooked  meat  once  a  day.  If  not  soon  re- 
lieved, feed  only  every  other  day,  the  object  be- 
ing to  reduce  the  hen  in  flesh. 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM. 

Crude  petroleum  is  a  safe  and  harmless  ma- 
terial which  every  poultryman  should  have. 
For  frosted  combs  or  scabby  legs,  a  few  drops 
of  crude  petroleum  make  ah  excellent  remedy. 
It  has  also  been  used  with  good  results  for  roup, 
about  ten  drops  being  given  once  a  day.  For 
annotating  the  roosts  it  is  superior  to  kerosene, 
as  it  remains  longer,  and  as  it  is  cheap  and 
easily  procured,  it  should  be  always  on  hand 
for  an  emergency. 

THE  BEST  LICE  DESTROYER. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  fruit  are  aware 
that  there  are  on  the  market  what  are  called 
sprayers  for  spraying  fruit  trees  with  insecti- 
cides. The  sprayers  throw  a  spray  as  fine  as 
mist,  and  nothing  in  the  insect  line  can  escape 
the  mist.  Those  who  can  afford  one  will  find  a 
sprayer  invaluable,  as  it  will  force  insecticides 
or  solutions  into  every  crack  and  crevice.  A 
gallon  of  kerosene  can,  with  a  sprayer,  be  made 
to  clear  a  poultry  house  of  every  kind  of  ver- 
min that  may  infest  it. 

DUST  BATHS. 

What  is  meant  by  a  dust  box  is  a  box  nearly 
full  of  fine  dry  dirt  that  has  been  sifted.  Coal 
ashes  are  excellent,  but  at  this  season  the  dirt 
is  more  easily  procured.  If  the  hens  are  at  lib- 
erty it  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  scoop  out 
a  hole  and  fill  it  witli  dry  dirt,  and  the  dirt 
should  be  removed  after  each  rain,  as  damp 
earth  is  not  easily  dusted  into  the  feathers  by 
the  hens.  The  use  of  dust  by  the  hens  is  to  drive 
lice  away,  and  this  will  be  accomplished,  pro- 
vided the  poultry  house  is  kept  clean  and  free 
of  vermin. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Eggs  will  be  scarce  for  hatching  purposes 
from  now  until  spring.  Not  that  plenty  of  eggs 
cannot  be  had,  but  eggs  that  are  fertile  are  un- 
known quantities.  The  effects  of  severe  cold 
which  freezes  the  combs  of  the  males,  close  con- 
finement and  heavy  feeding  all  tend  to  render 
hatching  uncertain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  unless  eggs  are  collected  as  soon  as  the 
hens  deposit  them  in  the  nests  they  are  liable  to 
be  rendered  worthless  when  the  cold  is  in- 
tense. 


GREEN  FOOD  IN  PENS. 

When  green  food  is  given  the  hens  in  confine- 
ment in  yards  it  should  be  first  cut  up,  as  they 
cannot  easily  pick  off  the  leaves  should  the 
green  food  drag  after  them.  They  pull  off  their 
green  food,  not  being  able  to  bite  it,  and  know 
nothing  about  holding  it  with  their  feet  in  order 
to  pick  it,  hence  if  the  food  is  not  to  be  wasted, 
always  cut  it  up  fine  for  the  hens  before  throw- 
ing it  into  the  pens,  and  they  will  eat  it  up 
cleaner. 

FATTENING  QUICKLY. 

It  is  usually  recommended  that  fowls  be  con- 
fined in  coops  to  be  fattened,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  do  so.  Confinement  will  really  cause  a 
fowl  to  lose  flesh,  as  it  feels  the  imprisonment 
and  will  not  eat  readily.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
turn  them  out  on  the  range,  but  they  should 
have  a  small  apartment  for  roosting,  with  a 
yard  attached  for  exercise  and  fresh  air.  The 
males  and  females  should  be  separated.  Feed 
a  variety  of  food  four  times  a  dav,  and  they 
should  be  fat  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

STRAW  OR  SAWDUST. 

Use  straw  on  the  floors  instead  of  sawdust. 
If  the  straw  is  cut  short  and  plentifully  used,  it 
not  only  keeps  the  floor  clean  and  dry,  but  the 
grain  cannot  be  picked  up  except  by"  the  hens 
being  compelled  to  search  for  it,  whereas  if 
sawdust  is  used  the  grain  does  not  sink  into  it, 
but  is  readily  seen  and  picked  up  by  the  hens 
as  from  a  clean  floor.  Make  the  hens  scratch; 
scratching  and  exercise  mean  egg  production. 

LINSEED  MEAL  AS  A  TONIC. 

It  is  well  known  that  linseed  meal  will  often 
improve  the  coat  of  a  horse.  It  will  also 
brighten  the  plumage  of  birds,  as  well  as  correct 
indigestion  and  promote  laying.  Given  twice 
or  three  times  a  week  a  teaspoonful  to  each  hen 
in  her  ground  food,  it  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  medicine,  as  well  as  serving  as  an  agreeable 
change  and  nutritious  food.  For  drooping  or 
moulting  hens  it  is  excellent  and  unsurpassed. 

The  above  will  be  found  invaluable  to  some, 
and  we  suggest  that  it  be  saved,  especially  by 
those  who  have  not  had  extended  experience. 
It  is  all  devoted  to  practical  matters  and  will 
save  you  many  dollars.  We  aim  to  make  each 
number  of  this  paper  equal  to  a  "whole  book, 
and  to  give  you  the  value  of  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion in  each  issue,  although  we  do  not  claim  the 
matter  as  ''all  original,"  for  when  we  notice  a 
valuable  article  elsewhere  we  transfer  it  here 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


Rotten  and  Infertile  Eggs. 

The  following,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Beale,  in 
Covnlry  Gentleman,  will  be  found  important. 
As  the  time  for  hatching  the  early  chicks  has 
arrived  too  much  cannot  be  given  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fertile  eggs.  He  says : 

I  have  only  once  seen  it  suggested  that  in- 
fertile eggs  might  keep  much  better  than  those 
which  have  the  germ  of  life  within  them.  But 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  may  be 
a  most  important  matter.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  my  own  mind  by  thinking  over  the 
fact  that  infertile  eggs  never  go  rotten  when  sat 
upon  by  liens :  they  dry  up  and  become  fusty; 
but  it  is  only  the  fertile  egg  that  goes  actually 
rotten.  In  the  former  there  is  no  germ  of  life 
to  die  and  become  putrid  :  in  the  latter  it  is  the 
death  of  the  living  organism  which  causes  the 
decay.  This  genii  must  have  actual  life  within 
it,  for  the  life  cannot  be  put  thereafter  the  egg 
has  been  laid,  and  the  presence  of  life  gives  all 
the  elements  for  putridity.  I  have  met  with 
those  who  have  declared  they  can  tell  whether 
an  egg  is  fertile  or  not  before  it  is  sat  upon,  and 
several  times  the  experiments  have  shown  the 
test  to  turn  out  right.  The  way  in  which  this  is 
done  is  by  placing  the  broad  eiid  of  an  egg  into 
the  mouth,  and,  with  the  lips  closed  around  it. 
breathing  thereon.  If  after  doing  so  the  egg 
does  not  seem  cold,  or.  to  put  it  in  a  better  way, 
to  give  back  warmth,  then  it  is  fertile.  But  if. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  takes  all  the  heat  without 
giving  back  any,  then  it  is  infertile. 

Often  have  I  proved  this  test  to  he  correct, 
but  I  should  scarcely  like  to  depend  entirely 
u)ion  it  in  the  case  of  valuable  eggs.  But 
whether  there  be  any  truth  in  it  or  not.  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  need  beany  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  eggs  may  depend  greatly  upon 
whether  they  are  fertile  or  infertile.  As  al- 
ready explained,  the  former  have  within  them 
the  germs  of  decay,  and  the  latter  have  not. 
Therefore  I  should  strongly  advise  those  who 
intend  putting  eggs  down  for  the  winter  use  to 
use  only  infertile  ones.  Though  I  cannot  go  so 
far  as  to  lay  down  as  a  fixed  riile  that  for  which 
I  have  been  here  contending,  yet  there  is  so 
much  of  reason  and  of  probability  in  it  that  I 
feel  quite  justified  in  going  as  far  as  I  have 
done.  There  can  in  no  case  be  any  advantage 
in  preserving  infertile  eggs,  for  they  can  never 
be  used  for  hatching,  and  there  is'  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  that  the  eggs  be  infertile. 


Notice,  that  only  thefertile  eggs  are  liable  to 
be  rotten.  When  a  clutch  of  eggs  become  rot- 
ten it  is  an  indication  that  they  were  fertile. 
We,  too,  have  tried  testing  the  eggs  by  the 
touch  of  the  tongue,  and  find,  with  practice, 
that  one  can  soon  learn  to  distinguish  them 
but  it  is  not  a  cleanly  method.  The  point  to 
notice,  however,  is  that  if  eggs  are  to  be  pre- 
served no  males  should  be  with  the  hens.  The 
hens  will  lay  as  well  w  ithout  them,  as  with  them, 
and  the  eggs  will  keep  much  better. 


Don't  Waste  Eggs  in  Hatching. 

The  following,  from  the  N.  H.  Mirror,  is 
worthy  of  perusal.  It  calls  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject which  lias  often  been  overlooked,  but 
which  should  be  considered.  The  Mirror  says: 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  waste  of 
foods,  but  little  or  nothing  about  the  waste  of 
eggs.  It  is  during  incubation  that  eggs  are 
wasted,  and  this  waste  is  unnecessary,  amount- 
ing to  a  large  sum  over  the  whole  country.  It 
is  not  a  waste  to  use  eggs  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  out  chicks,  but  it  is  a  waste  to  allow 
eggs  to  spoil  when  they  could  as  easily  be  util- 
ized, and  this  waste  occurs  simply  because  the 
eggs  under  sitting  hens  are  not  tested  and  the 
infertile  eggs  removed  from  the  nest.  Remov- 
ing such  eggs  also  permits  of  better  results  in 
the  hatching. 

A  fertile  egg  has  a  germ,  and  when  the  egg 
has  been  under  the  hen  three  days  dark  spots, 
or  blood  vessels  may  be  se.en,  the  "infertile  eggs 
being  fresh-looking,  clear  and  transparent. 
To  test  them  take  all  the  eggs  into  a  dark  room, 
have  a  strong  light,  make  an  egg  tester,  by 
folding  a  newspaper,  or  a  piece  of  cardboard, 
into  a  cylinder  "(which  should  be  funnel  shaped) 
and  direct  it  close  to  the  light,  the  eye  being  at 
the  other  end.  Or,  if  preferred,  egg  testers 
may  be  purchased .  Take  out  the  clear  eggs, 
and  put  the  eggs  showing  traces  of  blood  vessels 
back  under  the  hen.  The  clear  eggs  will  not 
have  been  in  any  manner  injured  by  being  un- 
der the  lien  any  more  than  they  would  oe  if 
kept  in  a  warm  place.  Only  the  eggs  containing 
the  germs  of  chicks  become  rotten  before  the 
hatch  is  over.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tions that  the  eggs  contained  germs  is  that  they 
become  rotten,  the  germ  having  perished. 
Clear  eggs  will  keep  for  weeks. 

AnotPier  advantage  is  that  when  you  place 
eggs  under  two  hens  at  the  same  time  you  can. 
by  testing  the  eggs,  select  out  all  the  clear  ones, 
and  give  the  fertile  eggs  to  one  hen,  allowing 
the  other  hen  another  start  with  more  eggs.  It 
is  useless  to  leave  the  infertile  eggs  in  the  nest, 
for  you  will  not  get  any  chicks  from  them,  or  as 
many  as  when  they  are  removed,  as  they  will 
be  obstructions  to" the  fertile  eggs,  being  on  a 
par  with  so  many  stones  or  glass  eggs,  helping 
to  crush  the  chicks  that  hatch.  Alfwho  use  in- 
cubators test  out  the  infertile  eggs,  to  prevent 
waste,  and  the  same  should  be  done  with  eggs 
under  sitting  hens. 

If  one  will  glance  over  an  incubator  drawer 
holding  300  eggs,  and  notice  the  many  shapes, 
sizes  and  differences,  and  then  take  out  every 
egg  that  is  not  fully  formed,  and  perfect  in 
every  respect,  better  hatches  would  be  secured. 
It  saves  hens,  saves  eggs  and  saves  chicks,  to 
test  the  eggs. 


Are  Lice  Natural  to  Fowls. 

Mrs.  J.  Bayer,  of  Foster,  La.,  sends  us  a  let- 
ter which  calls  up  an  important  question.  She 
wishes  to  know  if  fowls  must  have  lice.  No 
doubt  in  her  climate  lice  exist  all  the  time,  but 
here  is  her  letter: 

I  am  in  trouble,  and  want  a  little  advice.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  it  is  true  that  lice,  or  mites  of  any 
kind,  are  natural  to  chickens?  Is  it  true  that 
they  cannot  live  without  them?  Can  they  be 
entirely  exterminated?  I  have  a  good,  hardy, 
cross  breed  of  fowls  and  raise  two  or  three  hun- 
dred chicks  every  year,  but  death  by  those  ter- 
rible gray  body  lice"  eats  up  most  of  the  profits. 
As  it  is  no  small  job  to  grease  or  wash  so  many 
chickens.  I  thought  of  selling  every  single  one 
of  them  and  getting  others,  but  I  wish'to  know, 
first,  if  all  fowls  have  them. 

We  will  say  that  lice  are  natural  to  all  kinds 
of  fowls.  Man  and  animals  also  have  their  par- 
ticular kind.  But  they  must,  and  ccm.be  kept 
in  check,  and  prevented  from  infesting  the  sub- 
jects preferred  by  them .  A  thorough  drench- 
ing of  the  poultry  house  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion will  clear  the  poultry  house  of  them.  Of 
course  the  warm  climates  are  favorable  to  lice, 
and  more  work  is  necessary.  Twenty  drops  oil 
of  pennyroyal  in  an  ounce  of  lard  is  an  excell- 
ent application  for  the  bodies  of  fowls  as  kero- 
sene (coal  oil)  is  too  severe  and  irritating  to 
them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Getting  Eggs  in  Winter. 

E.  P.   SHOEMAKER,  PALMYRA,  N.  J. 

I  am  a  very  much  interested  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  being  an  amateur  chicken 
raiser,  in  a  very  limited  way.  The  subjects,  or 
rather  the  letters,  on  feeding  amuse  aiid  inter- 
est me  most.  Let  me  give  my  experience  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  which  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  We  started  with 
nineteen  hens,  all  of  1890  hatch;  that  is,  all 
young  dark  Brahmas,  and  eight  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks.  The  size  of  the  runs  was  25x50  feet; 
size  of  each  house  8x8  feet,  built  of  common 
hemlock  sheathing  boards,  neither  lined  or 
covered  with  anything,  and  in  some  cracks  you 
could  poke  your  fingers  through.  From  Janu- 
ary 1st  1891,  to  July  1st,  1891, we  got  from  the  nine- 
teen hens,  over  2,200  eggs,  January,  Fobruary, 
and  March  being  the  heaviest  months,  and  the 
Brahmas  laying  the  largest  proportion  of  eggs. 
Our  feed  was  varied  as  much  as  possible,  but 
over  half  was  wheat,  mill  feed  and  bran, 
some  ground  oats,  and  very  little  corn,  house 
scraps,  and  plenty  of  ground  meat,  which  we 
bought  by  the  barrel,  "or  at  least  bought  a  bar- 
rel full  of  it."  We  fed  a  warm  mess  nearly 
every  morning,  gave  plenty  of  water,  and 
oyster  shells  none,  but  have  not  had  a  soft 
shelled  egg  once  a  year  on  an  average,  but  have 
found  that  a  very  fat  hen  won't  lay.  We  try  to 
keep  our  hens  in  good  condition,  but  not  'fat. 
They  never  get  outside  of  their  runs.  If  we 
find  they  are  getting  fat  we  cut  down  their  fat 
by  giving  less  food.  We  get  eggs  all  the  vear 
round.  We  will  average,  for  our  own  use  in 
the  house,  about  two  and  a  half  dozen  eggs  per 
week,  which  we  make  no  account,  but  buy  feed 
from  the  money  of  the  eggs  sold,  and  in  t he  six 
months  we  had  over  twenty  dollars  in  cash 
clear,  and  above  cost  of  feed  for  hens  and 
chichs.  Do  you  consider  this  a  good  average 
laying?  At  least  half  the  days  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  we  would  get  nineteen  eggs 
per  day,  every  hen  laying,  we  selling  eggs  to 
our  neighbors  at  forty  cents  per  dozen,  and 
they  keeping  more  hens  than  we,  and  not  get- 
ting an  egg.  The  Poultry  Keeper  taught  us 
how  to  feed  for  eggs,  and  we  get  them. 

[Your  record  is  not  easily  excelled.  Come 
again,— Ed.] 

4  Mammoth  Incubator  Suggested. 

WM.  O.  SHAW,  PARSONS,  KANSAS. 

The  article  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  headed  "Larger  Incuba- 
tors," by  S.  J.  Bishop,  Cheshire,  Ct.,  strikes  me 
as  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  I  have  been 
studying  up  on  something  of  the  kind  ever 
since  that  article  appeared  in  the  paper.  I  even 
had  an  estimate  made  on  a  building,  on  the 
Egyptian  plan,  but  the  material  I  had  in  view 
was  stone,  and  the  estimate  placed  the  cost  of 
such  a  building  too  high  for  experimental  use. 
Since  the  receipt  of  the  September  issue,  I 
have  been  studying  over  Mr.  Bishop's  sugges- 
tions, and  think  they  are  very  good,  with  the 
exception  of  sawdust  packing,  which  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  too  damp  and  liable  to  soon 
begin  to  rot,  especially  at  the  bottom.  Taking 
Mr.  Bishop's  suggestions,  however,  for  a  guide, 
in  the  matter  of  light  from  the  roof,  I  would 
suggest  a  small  cupula,  with  double  windows 
on  all  four  sides,  and  now,  that  we  have  this 
matter  under  consideration,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  other  readers  on  the  subject.  Why 
would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  form  a  stock 
company,  limiting  the  number  of  stockholders 
to  a  certain  number  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing an  incubator  on  the  plan  as  above  men- 
tioned, or  on  any  plan  that  would  suit  all  con- 
cerned. Experiments  in  that  direction,  whether 
a  success  or  a  failure,  on  the  start,  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  those  interested  in  poultry 
culture.  Lets  hear  from  some  one  else. 


Defence  of  the  Score  Card. 

browning  and  BARKER,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 

You  seem  to  object  to  the  score  card  because 
all  judges  do  not  agree  in  every  case.  Would 
all  judges  agree  on  comparison  judging?  You 
know  they  would  not.  You  seem  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  a  fowl's  comb  will  grow  worse  in  a 
month's  time.  In  some  cases  they  improve,  in 
others  they  get  worse.  We  had  a  Buff  pullet 
last  winter  which  we  showed.  Her  comb  was 
fine,  received  a  cut  of  one-half,  but  in  three 
weeks  time  we  showed  her  again,  and  she  was 
cut  two  and  one-half,  and  was  very  nearly 
disqualified.  Her  comb  had  developed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  bent  out  of  shape,  and  was 
very  nearly  a  twisted  comb.  Do  not  cry  that 
the  judges  did  not  agree.  The  same  judge  did 
the  scoring  at  each  show,  and  the  cuts  were 
just  each  time.  When  a  man  says  a  comb  will 
not  change  all  breeders  who  have  watched  their 
chicks  mature  know  better.  If  scoring  is  an 
India  rubber  process,  with  a  thousand  subter- 
fuges, save  us  from  the  comparison  process, 
with  its  infinitely  greater  number  of  subterfu- 
ges. From  experience  we  knoio  the  score  card 
is  of  benefit  to  the  amateur.  The  amateur  may 
send  his  chickens  to  a  comparison  show,  he 
does  not  win.  He  was  not  at  the  show.  He 
wants  to  know  why  he  did  not  win,  and  how 
far  did  he  fall  behind  the  winners.  Echo  ans- 
wers—how far?  He  did  not  win,  and  that  is  all. 
Are  his  chickens  well  bred?  Will  they  do  to 
breed  from?  Can  he  advertise  having  good 
stock?  He  dare  not,  as  some  would-be  cus- 
tomer may  ask  how  good  may  be  his  stock.  He 
cannot  answer.  Are  they  bad  in  color,  or  form, 
or  combs,  or  feathering?  Don't  know.  How 
near  are  they  of  being  as  good  as  the  prize 
winners.  Don't  know.  What  benefit  did  he 
get  from  sending  them  to  the  show.  He  cannot 
tell.  Mr.  Editor,  did  you  ever  attend  a  show 
and  hear  the  amateurs  say  I  brought  my  chick- 
ens not  expecting  to  win,  but  I  want  to  see  just 
how  good  they  are?  We  have.  Would  any 
breeder  in  America  accept  a  specimen,  and  use 
it  in  his  breeding  yard,  simply  on  account  of  its 
appearance?  The  same  with  nearly  every  other 
breed.  Find  something  heller  than  scoring  and 
then  present  it  for  the  anproval  of  breeders. 
Don't  tear  anything  down  unless  you  have 
something  better  to  offer. 

[Our  opinion  is  that  if  any  man  was  as  full  of 
"don't  know"  as  the  supposed  party  mentioned 
above  he  would  be  wise  to  retire  altogether.  If 
j  a  man  should  happen  to  buy  a  bird  with  only  a 
;  cut  of  one  and  one-half  points  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  he  will  be  instructed  by  a  score  card 
when  the  same  comb  may  drop  over  after  he 
has  bought  the  bird.  Score  cards  do  not  en- 
lighten the  "amateurs,"  for  if  he  does  not  know 
his  own  birds  he  wili  know  less  about  the  scores. 
-En.] 


Yankee  Buff  Wyandottes. 

C.R.  FAUBION,  GEORGETOWN,  TEXAS. 

In  looking  over  the  September  issue  of  the 
Keeper  page  ninety-four,  mv  attention  was 
called  to  a  letter  from  Capt.  Phillips.  In  com- 
menting on  the  same,  I  have  this  to  say,  that  I 
fully  agree  with  you,  in  the  statement  that  the 
above  named  breed  of  fowls  are  totaly  un- 
known, and  it  is  very  probable  that  history  will 
give  us  no  insight  into  why's  and  wherefore's 
of  this  wonderful  discovery.  Especially  is  this 
wonderful  when  it  was  brought  about  in  one 
mating.  It  is  probable  that  first  hatch  of  eggs 
will  produce  another  strange  breed  of  birds, 
probably  Yankee  Blue  Wyandottes.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Capt.  visit  Texas  before  he 
disposes  of  all  of  his  breed  of  Wyandottes ; 
drink  "gip"  water,  get  into  a  sweat  box,  there 
remain  until  all  the  biliousness  has  evaporated, 
then  seat  himself  on  the  south  side  of  one  of 
our  "Doby  houses,"  and  breathe  our  southern 
Gulf  breeze,  i  am  satisfied  on  his  return  he 
would  announce  his  birds  were  neither  Yankee 
nor  Buff,  but  just  like  his  other  Wyandottes. 


Nux  Vomica  and  Hawks. 


R.  E.  DICKINSON,  PARIS,  TEXAS. 

If  you  will  allow  me  a  few  lines  will  make  a 
few  remarks  on  nux  vomica,  as  I  seen  in  last 
Poultry'  KEEPERSome  gentlemen  from  Arkan- 
sas has  suggested  it  for  the  destruction  of 
hawks.  It  will  most  assuredly  do  the  work,  if 
fed  to  young  chickens.  Mr.  B.  seems  to  think 
that  the  chicken's  carcass  becomes  so  poisoned 
by  the  drug  that  it  kills  the  hawk.  True,  the 
hawk  is  poisoned  by  eating  the  chicken,  but  I 
believe  it  is  the  accepted  theory  that  it  takes 
much  less  of  the  poison  to  kill  a  hawk  than  a 
chicken, so  when  Mr.  Hawk  gets  a  chicken  the 
first  thing  he  tackles  is  his  craw,  so  he  gets  a 
very  very  small  particle  of  the  nux,  but  enough 
to  kill  the  hawk,  as  it  takes  much  less  to  kill  a 
hawk  than  to  kill  a  chicken.  I  don't  think  a 
chicken  that  is  fed  on  nux  one  morning,  and 
eaten  the  next  day,  would  poison  any  one,  but 
to  be  frank,  I  will  say,  I  had  rather  see  some 
other  fellow  eat  it  than  myself.  I  also  noticed 
that  the  gentlemen  asked  you  to  cut  off  your 
nose  to  spite  your  face  and  please  his  whims  by 
shutting  off  those  who  see  fit  to  speak  favorably 
of  your  paper,  now  let  us  see.  He  says  such 
puffs  never  induce  any  one,  or  would  not  induce 
him  to  take  a  paper.  Suppose  Mr.  B  is  hunting 
for  a  poultry  paper  and  in  some  way  gets  hold 
of  a  copy  of  the  P.  K.  He  reads  a  few  good 
pieces,  and  comes  to  a  paragraph  reading  like 
this:  "Dear  Poultry  Keeper,  I've  read  all  the 
poultry  papers  and  must  say  yours  is  the  best  I 
ever  read,  especially  considering  a  certain 
piece."  Now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  can  you  tell  me  such 
a  piece  would  have  no  influence  over  any  one. 
It  would  at  least  cause  him  to  read  more,  and 
after  seeing  so  many  of  such  notices  he  or  she 
would  naturally  suppose  it  must  be  a  good 
paper.  Mr.  B.  was  caught  by  just  such  a  notice, 
and  all  the  same  it  is  the  best  paper  I  ever  saw 
of  the  kind.  I  do  not  take  any  other  paper,  be- 
cause it  is  not  needed.  If  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er is  read  closely,  one  finds  all  that  is  necessary. 
Every  copy  is  worth  fifty  cents  that  I  ever  saw 
of  it.  If  this  suits  you  put  her  in,  and  let,  Mr. 
Arkansas  "kick."  Long  may  you  live  and 
prosper. 


Weights  of  Chicks. 

l.  c.  hoss,  kokomo,  ind. 

I  subscribed  for  the  Poultry  Keeper  last 
spring,  and  feel  that  I  have  had  many  valuable 
hints  from  it.  One  thing,  I  think  I  have  learned 
thoroughly,  and  that  is.  when  anything  gets  the 
matter  with  chicks,  always  "look  for  lice.''  If 
you  don't  find  lice  and  can't  account  for  the 
trouble  in  any  other  way,  treat  forties.  They 
are  sure  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  Lice 
are  responsible  for  far  the  larger  number  of  ills- 
that  chicken  flesh  is  heir  to.  However,  I  hope 
to  be  rid  of  these  pests  in  the  future,  as  I  have 
taken  the  Poultry  Keeper's  advice,  and 
made  a  hot-water  incubator  and  if  it  proves  a. 
success  I  shall  dispose  of  old  "biddy"  in  the 
future,  who  generally  hatches  a  thousand  lice 
to  every  chick.  I  have  my  first  sitting  of  eggs 
"hard  at  work"  now.  Am  experimenting  with, 
a  small  number  not  quite  one  tray  full.  My 
egg  drawer  contains  three  trays.  I  will  give 
you  my  experience  next  month  if  you  desire  it„ 
On  account  of  moving  this  spring,  1  got' started 
late.  Began  with  a  dozen  hens,  pure  bred  Light 
Brahmas.  I  took  off  my  first  hatch  on  May  4th, 
consisting  of  ten  sprightly  chicks.  On  August 
4th,  at  three  months  old,  those  ten  clucks 
weighed  thirty-four  pounds,  and  on  Sept.  4th, 
forty-six  and  one-half  pounds.  I  could  easily 
have  selected  ten  chicks  that  would  have 
weighed  fifty-five  pounds  at  four  months,  but  I 
took  the  ten  of  one  brood— the  entire  hatch.  My 
best  cockerel— (he's  a  beauty  in  marking  as  well 
as  size)  weighed  one  and  a  half  nounds  at 
seven  weeks,  two  pounds  at  eight  weeks,  four 
pounds  at  three  months,  and  six  pounds  at  four 
months.  I  consider  these  good  weights,  both 
for  the  single  bird  and  for  the  brood  of  ten. 
Am  I  right?  If  not,  how  much  am  I  short?  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  Poultry  Keeper's- 
opinion,  and  also  to  hear  from  any  of  vcur 
readers  as  to  their  experience.  Another  thing 
I  want  to  say,  I  have  heard  the  Light  Brahmas* 
criticised  as  not  being  a  good  broiler  fowl,  be- 
cause of  not  feathering  early  enough.  The  ma- 
jority of  my  chicks  have  been  well  feathered  at? 
eight  weeks.  What  is  the  rule  with  Light  Brah- 
mas? Mine  have  had  good  range  and  been 
well  fed,  bread  crumbs  and  bran  forming  a. 
good  portion  of  their  feed,  though  they  have  not 
been  pushed  at  all,  as  I  was  not  trying  to  make 
show  fowls  of  them,  but  rather  was  aiming  to- 
get  good  vigorous  breeders.  I  believe  that  by- 
feeding  especially  with  that  object  in  view,  I 
could  feather  out  Brahmas  at  seven  weeks,, 
making  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  fit  for  the 
market.  Can  it  be  done? 

[The  weights  were  excellent,  and  you  have- 
done  well.— Ed.] 

 ^  •  

Killed  the  Lice  Quickly. 

H.  J.  ALDRICH,  ORLANDO,  FLA. 

There  has  been  so  much  in  your  paper  about" 
chicken  mites,  and  how  to  get  rid. of  them,  that 
I  will  give  you  my  experience  with  them.  I 
never  intend  to  let  them  get  a  foothold  on  my 
premises,  but  last  spring  I  moved  my  place  of 
living,  and  in  taking  my  hens  along  found  no 
mites,  but  after  some  four  weeks  time  or  per- 
haps more,  I  found  my  hens  did  not  like  to  go- 
into  the  hen  house  to  lay,  or  even  to  roost,  and 
on  examination  I  did  not  blame  them,  for  the 
house  was  full  of  mites.  To  get  rid  of  them  i; 
took  a  new  departure.  We  have,  in  our  State,, 
several  makers  of  so-called  insecticides  for  de- 
stroying scale,  red  spider,  rust  on  oranges,  etc.,. 
that  have  been  doing  mischief  on  our  orange- 
trees,  all  of  them  being  very  good  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  used  a  make  of  insecticide  in  Jack- 
sonville, being  for  sale  in  our  place,  I  got  ai 
gallon  of  it  paying  thirty-five  cents,  and  took  a 
common  watering  pail,  with  sprinkler,  and  put 
nearly  a  small  tea  cup  full  of  the  fluid  into  the- 
pail  of  water,  and  after  stirring  it  well,  went 
into  the  house  after  dark,  and  sprinkled  the 
liens,  roosts,  floor  and  everything  else  thor- 
oughly. I  really  think  it  killed  nine  tenths  of 
the  mites  at  that  one  dose,  but  as  the  room  was 
high  and  some  chicks  roosted  over  head.  1  have- 
since  shut  the  chicks  in  and  given  them  a. 
sprinkling  every  ten  days,  to  make  sure  of  the 
last  one,  but  have  done  it  in  the  morning  when 
the  chicks  were  down  when  they  could  all  get  a 
share,  and  they  are  happy  now,  so  am  I. 

[October  P.  K.  has  an  insecticide  for  scale  and 
lice— the  kerosene  emulsion.— Ed.] 


The  Farm  Journal  mentions  a  "sure  cure." 
An  ordinary  steel  trap  was  set  and  placed 
where  a  nest  was  located  and  an  egg  put  in  it. 
The  dog  found  the  egg,  and  the  trap  hung  to 
him  until  the  owner  came  and  released  him. 
Again  the  trap  was  set  and  the  dog  caught. 
That  settled  it.  The  dog  let  eggs  severely  alone, 
after  that. 


Eggs  sometimes  hatch  when  over  four  weeks- 
old,  but  it  is  always  safer  to  use  fresh  eggs— the 
fresher  the  better.  Eggs  from  fowls  that  have- 
unlimited  range,  and  are  obliged  to  scratch  for  - 
most  of  their  living,  give  the  strongest  chicks.. 
Don't  use  eggs  for  sitting  that  are  laid  by  over- 
fed or  over-fat  fowls,  or  fowls  kept  closely  con- 
fined.— Popular  Gardening. 
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He  Got  Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 


WM.  STICKLER,  LEXINGTON,  ILL. 

As  I  have  seen  no  expression  in  your  excell- 

•  ent  paper,  from  this  "neck  of  woods,"  yon  will 
pardon  me  for  giving  to  your  readers  a  leaf 
from  my  experience  in  the  "chicken  business." 

j  I  first  had  symptoms  of  the  "hen  fever"  six 
years  ago,  caused  by  a  little  extra  care  be- 
stowed  on  a  few  hens  kept  on  a  town  lot,  and 
which  supplied  us,  a  family  of  three,  with  all 
the  fresh  eggs  we  needed  during  a  severely 

■  cold  winter,  while  the  neighbors  wondered  why 
their  hens  "didn't  lay,  too."    So,  by  the  next 

•  winter,  I  was  "clear  down"  with  the  "disease," 
.  and  having  seen  a  sample  copy  of  the  Poultry 
-  Keeper  in  our   post  office.  I  ordered  if,  and 

have  read  it  most  of  the  time  since.    I  also 

■  sent  for  your  series  of  excellent  books,  "Poultry 

•  ifor -Profit,"  etc.,  and  studied  them,  as  well  as 

•  everything  else  I  could  get,  on  the  subject,  so 

■  much  so  that  my  "better  half"  intimated  that 
.'I  was  "going  crazy"  on  chickens.  We  had 
1  been  troubled  with  "mites"  in  our  old  hen 
!  house,  but  by  following  the  directions  given  in 
i  the  Keeper  we  soon  got  rid  of  them,  and  by  a 
'little  vigilance  and  kerosene  we  have  managed 
'to  keep  clear  of  them.  I  think  the  dust  bath  a 
•good  prevention.  When  I  scatter  a  little  wheat 
or  oats  in  the  straw  that  I  always  keep  on  my 
floors,  the  hens  raise  such  a  dust,  scratching  for 
it,  that  no  lice  can  live  in  it.  My  old  house 
iproving  too  small,  I  built  a  new  one  something 
•after  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Munger's,  the  main 
part  being  twelve  feet  square  with  basement, 
for  an  incubator  and  brooder  house,  and  a 
wing  on  each  side,  that  is.  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  each  ten  by  sixteen  feet.    After  cutting 

-off  a  passage  way  of  two  feet  along  Hie  north 
•side,  I  divided  each  wing  into  two  parts,  thus 
.making  four  pens  for  adults.  Iliad  concluded 
to  keep  two  pens  each  of  Plymouth  Eocks  and 
Xangshans,  and  acting  on  the  advice  given  in 
tlie  Keeper  to  "use  pure  breed  males  only,"  I 
purchased  two  pure  Langshan  cockerels  and 
••owe  Plymouth  Rock  and  as  I  had  one  good  Ply- 
mouth Rock  of  my  own,  I  had  one  for  each  pen 
•of  fifteen  hens.  Well,  by  spring  I  had  lost  both 
of  my  Langshan  roosters  from  roup,  or  some 
•other  cause,  and  as  the  rest  did  well  I  con- 
cluded the  Langshan  was  not  hardy,  and  that  I 
would  make  a  "specialty  of  Plymouth  Rocks. 

I  made  an  incubator  from  the  plans  in  the 
Foultry  Keeper  Special,  of  140  egg  capacity, 
filled  it  with  water,  and  in  due  time  put  in  the 
eggs  as  per  direction,  and  followed  directions 
.■as  closely  as  I  knew  how.  I  had  no  trouble  in 
Ikeeping  the  heat  right,  but  it  was  such  a  curios- 
ity that  when  the  time  came  for  hatching,  I 
•had  from  two  to  ten  visitors  who  wanted  to 
"see  how  the  thing  worked,"  and  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  disappoint  them,  I  succeeded  in  getting 

•  out  about  thirty  chicks,  many  others  "pipped" 
and  some  died  before. 

Well,  I  filled  "her"  up  again,  and  got  over 
;  fifty  per  cent;  tried  again,  and  got  seventy-five 
percent;  so  that  I  am  convinced  that  "she" 
will  work,  but  tnat  a  person  must  learn  how. 
I  am  going  to  make  a  new  one  this  fall,  the 
tank  in  my  first  one  having  given  [out,  and  try 

•  again,  for  I  think  broilers  will  pay.  I  got  some 
early  chicks  last  spring  by  the  old  way,  and 

•  sold  them  in  April,  when  they  weighed  one  and 
one-half  pounds  for  thirty  cents  a  pound, 
which  was  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  this 
town.  I  raised  in  all  about  250  chicks  during 

•the  summer,  and  have  kept  only  forty-five  of 

the  nicest  pullets,  and  which  will  soon  begin 
•to  lay.  For  males  I  purchased  two  sittings  of 
eggs  from  a  breeder  of  fine  stock,  and  have 
ifive  fine  cockerels,  which  are  now  three  months 
old.  I  intend  to  add  to  my  house  so  that  I  can 
keep  six  pens  with  about  twelve  hens  in  each. 
.1  have  already  "spun"  this  too  long,  but  I  just 
want  to  ask  some  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
'family  to  tell  us  how  to  heat  a  poultry  house 
cheaply.  There  are  some  excellent  plans,  but 
they  are  too  complicated,  and  expensive  for 
many  of  us  to  make  use  of.  Also,  what  is  the 
effect  of  feeding  soft  feed  hot,  or  about  how  hot 
can  it  be  fed  ? 

[The  above  is  an  excellent  letter,  and  is  inter- 
esting.—Ed.] 


Poultry  on  a  City  Lot. 

ANDREW  L.  VIRENE,   CADILLAC,  MICH. 

•    The  Poultry  Keeper  is  a   great  paper  for 
those  breeding  chickens.  I  have  raised  chick- 
ens for  many  years  in  Sweden,  where  I  came 
from  three  years  ago,  but  climate  and  every- 
thing is  a  good  deal  different  in  this  country,  so 
i  now  after  I  can  read  the  Keeper,  I  can''t  be 
'  without  it  and  do  well.  There  is  something  in 
-  chickens  you  know !   Last  May  I  bought  chick- 
v  ens,  for  $30.  All  the  income  from  those  above 
paid  out  for  feed  .     I  used  to  buy  eggs  from 
'pure  breed  stock  for  hatching.      To-day  my 
■  stack  young   and  old,  is  worth    $100,  and  I 
would"nt  sell  it  for  less  than  $1.50.      I  have  a 
city  lot  100x150  feet,  divided  in  yards,  some  3'2x- 
'  75,  and  some  1(5x75,  and  I  keep  from  ten  to 
'  twenty  in  each  yard  according  to  size  and 
'breed,  and  they  are  doing  well.   I  feed  mostly 
I  bran  and  corn  meal,  scalded  before  feeding, 
--and  occasionally  whole  wheat  or  corn.  Send 
me  some  copies  of  Poultry  Keeper  and  I  will 
place  them  in  interested  hands.  I  highly  prize 
the  Poultry  Keeper. 


[This  department  enables  iisto  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Too  Much  Information— Jno.  B.  Morris. 
Howell's  Depot,  N.  Y.— I  am  but  a  novice  in  the 
poultry  business.  This  is  my  second  season, 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  pure  breeds 
this  year,  but  have  my  doubts  in  regard  to  some 
of  I  hem.  I  like  your  paper  very  much  as  it-has 
been  a  great  help  tome,  but  I  think  the  one 
who  tries  to  follow  the  advice  of  all  your  cor- 
respondents will  have  his  hands  full,"  as  I  find 
them,  as  a  mass,  quite  conflicting.  I  have  a 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  made  from  your 
plans,  which  I  like  very  much,  and  I  had  fail- 
success  with  it  this  season,  and  hope  to  have 
better  next,  fori  find  that  experience  is  quite  a 
factor  in  raising  chicks  artificailly. 

Will  Hold  On— J.  W.  Adams,  Unionville, 
N.  Y. — I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
eggs  about  four  years,  and  have  made  a  success 
of  it.  1  derived  a  great  deal  of  good  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  my  success  is  due  to  it. 
I  can  gladly  recommend  the  Poultty  Keeper 
to  any  one  w  ho  wishes  to  go  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. I  have  taken  it  one  year,  and  will  con- 
tinue. 

Spongia  Cures  the  Roup.— John  Brough, 
West  Haven,  Conn. — L  find  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er the  best  paper  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever 
had  or  seen.  I  wish  I  had  known  about  Spongia 
two  years  ago.  I  lost  nearly  all  of  my  fowls 
with  roup,  but  after  seeing  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  Spongia  would  cure  I'oup,  I  tried 
it  on  one  hen  that  I  had  no  hope  of  saving,  and 
she  recovered,  although  she  lost  one  eye,  so  I  do 
not  dread  roup  anymore,  thanks  to  your  paper. 

Eggs  From  England.--W.  Hough,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. — I  have  been  keeping  poultry  ever  since 
I  was  a  boy.  That  was  for  this  last  fifteen 
years.  Last  month,  or  this  month,  I  should  say, 
I  saw  in  the  paper  that  P.  A.  Webster,  Caze- 
novia,  New  York,  imported  eggs  from  England, 
and  had  good  results.  Mrs.  Fairburn  brought  a 
setting  of  Bantams  from  England,  and  had 
them  well  wrapped  up  in  cotton,  we  did  not  fiet 
a  chick  ;and  I  was  over  in  England  two  years  ago 
this  summer,  and  I  brought  a  setting  of  Game 
eggs,  with  the  same  result,  but  not  thinking  a 
moment  about  Mr.  Webster  having  such  good 
results,  because  it  was  my  intention  to  send  for 
some  Light  Brahma  eggs,  but  I  gave  it  up  after 
I  bought  the  Bantam  eggs. 

Infertile  Eggs.— Chas.  Fagerty,  Milford, 
Mass.— I  cannot  do  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  have  had  the  same  trouble  this 
year  as  last  with  hatching  my  Brahmas — infer- 
tile eggs.  I  thought  it  was  fatness,  so  I  stopped 
feeding,  and  also  stopped  the  eggs.  I  think  it 
was  owing  to  cockerels  running  with  pullets. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  hatch  Brahmas  for 
breeding?  Mine  were  hatched  mostly  in  June, 
and  I  think  the  cockerels  were  too  young.  How 
old  should  a  cocicerel  (Brahma)  be  for  effective 
service? 

[About  ten  or  twelve  months.— Ed.] 

Incubator  Heater— J.  M.  Spooner,  Detroit, 
Mich. — I  have  had  very  good  luck  with  my  in- 
cubator. I  get  as  high  as  ninety  per  cent,  of  fer- 
tile eggs.  I  have  been  working  steady  for  years 
studying  the  circulation  of  water  I 
have  now  got  a  boiler  attached  to  the  tank, 
which  gives  a  complete  circulation.  It  is  run 
with  a  lamp,  and  the  last  hatch  I  only  used  one 
gallon  of  oil.  I  don't  waste  any  heat,  as  the 
boiler  is  so  constructed  that  you  use  only  so 
much  of  the  light  to  regulate  it. 

Precocity  and  the  Sex  of  Eggs.— W.  M. 
Lewin,  Washington,  D.  C. — My  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  September  1891,  was  re- 
ceived, and  on  page  ninety-six.  I  notice  your 
statement  that  you  have  known  some  very  pre- 
cocious cockerels  to  crow  when  they  were  only 
seven  weeksold.  I  had  a  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  cock- 
erel hatched  on  the  fifteenth  clay  of  April,  1800, 
to  crow  lustily  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1890. 
He  crowed  repeatedly  on  the  morning  of  the 
latter  date,  and  crowed  regularly  thereafter. 
Others  of  the  same  hatch  crowed  shortly  after- 
wards, but  just  when  I  cannot  say  with  definite  - 
ness  regarding  the  set  of  eggs  also  referred  to 
on  page  ninety-six,  I  would  say  that  I  have  a 
hen  that  lays  only  long  and  decidedly  pointed 
eggs.  From'a  sitting  of  eleven  eggs  eight  chicks 
were  hatched.  One  we  killed,  because  of  de- 
formity. Of  the  remaining  seven  three  proved 
to  be  pullets.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  above 
is  not  for  publication,  but  simply  my  contribu- 
tion to  your  collection  of  facts.  I  am  icertain 
that  my  statements  are  correct. 

[The  letter  is  worthy  of  publication,  as  it  may 
interest  others.— Ed.] 


Will  a  Leghorn  Sit? 

We  have  maintained,  and  still  adhere  to  our 
claim,  that,  as  a  rule,  a  hen  becomes  fat  before 
she  begins  to  sit.  There  may  be  exceptions, 
but  they  are  few.  Even  the  non-sitters  will  sit 
when  they  become  fat.  which  is  not  so  liable 
with  them,  however,  as  with  the  larger  breeds. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  C.  E.  Wildey,  Union  City, 
Mich.,  writes: 

Ibelieve  your  theory  is  that  a  hen  will  not  sit 
unless  too  fat.  Now.  I  have  two  yearling  White 
Leghorn  hens  that  have  wanted  to  sit  and  are 
as  persistent  as  any  Brahma  I  ever  saw.  I  re- 
moved one  toa  separate  coop,  keeping  her  there 
for  two  days,  and  on  letting  her  out  she  went 
back  to  her  old  nest  and  began  sitting  again. 
These  hens  are  not  fat,  as  they  have  unlimited 
range. 

The  only  reason  Mr.  Wildey  assigns  for  sup- 
posing the  hen  not  fat  is  because  she  has  un- 
limited range,  and  not  that  he  has  closely  ex- 
amined her.  We  do  not  state,  as  he  mentions, 
that  alien  must  be  "too  fat,"  but  simply  claim 
that  Leghorn,  or  any  other  breed  of  hens,  will 
sit  when  they  become  fat.  A  hen  can  fatten  on 
a  range  as  well  as  on  any  other  place.  Of  course 
much  depends  on  individual  characteristics. 
When  we  first  made  known  that  sitters  were, 
as  a  rule,  fat,  there  was  a  small  show  of  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not  before 
draw  any  difference  in  condition  between  a 
sitter  and  a  layer,  but  it  was  only  jealousy, 
and  they  soon  quieted  down  the  fact  (not 
theory)  being  now  accepted. 


Ouestions  About  Chicks. 

""Here  are  three  questions  that  were  sent  us 
by  a  subscriber  at  Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  in  regard 
to  fattening  chicks  and  feeding  them.  The 
writer  says: 

1.  Which  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  best  method 
to  fatten  and  make  broilers  fit  for  market? 

2.  How  often  should  young  chicks  be  fed? 

3.  How  long  should*  a  hen  be  off  the  eggs 
each  day  ? 

1.  Follow  the  system  of  feeding  given  in  our 
August  issue,  but  allow  more  cornmeal  and 
cracked  corn.  The  fact  is  that  a  growing  chick 
does  not  fatten  very  readily. 

2.  To  fatten  the  chick  feed  it  at  least  four 
times  a  day.  Even  then  it  may  not  fatten,  but 
grow. 

3.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  fertile  eggs 
in  the  nest.  The  more  fertile  eggs  the  greater 
the  heat.  Something  also  depends  on  the 
weather.  It  is  best  to  have  a  hen  come  off 
only  once  a  day,  in  order  to  feed.  The  cooling 
of  the  eggs  is  not  necessary  unless  the  nest  is 
so  full  of  fertile  eggs  that  the  hen  is  compelled 
to  come  off  in  order  to  avoid  overheating  of  the 
eggs.  If  she  has  but  few  fertile  eggs  under 
her  she  will  rarely  leave  her  nest.  It  is  a  good 
indication  for  a  full  hatch  when  the  hen  leaves 
her  nest  frequently 


Heating  the  Poultry  House. 

Will  it  benefit  the  hens  to  have  a  little  warmth 
in  the  poultry  house?  This  is  a  question  often 
discussed,  and  is  again  brought  to  our  attention 
by  a  reader  at  Girard,  111.,  who  writes: 

"Would  you  advise  hot  air  flues  through  a 
hen  house  in  winter,  or  will  it  be  too  warm  for 
the  fowls  ?" 

We  might  reply  both  yes  and  no.  If  the  hens 
are  kept  in  rather  warm  quarters,  that  are 
heated  artificially,  they  will  become  tender, 
and  more  liable  to  colds  and  disease  should 
they  at  any  time  be  exposed.  On  the  contrary, 
a  flue  that  will  warm  a  house  only  sufficiently 
to  dry  it,  and  prevent  dampness  during  the 
prevalence  of  northeast  storms,  will  be  benefi- 
cial. The  temperature  of  a  poultry  house  should 
be  kept  above  forty  degrees,  if  possible,  m  win- 
ter. That  is— avoid  the  freezing  point.  If  a 
house  is  close  the  bodies  of  the  hens  will  create 
heat  enough  at  night  to  keep  the  temperature 
above  the  freezing  point.  Our  advice  is  to  use 
the  artificial  heat  only  on  occasions  when  it  may 
be  required . 
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That  World's  Fair  Committee; 

Pierce's  Poultry  Gazette"  of  September, 
;after  republishing  some  comments  made  by  the 
.Poultry  Keepeh  in  regard  to  the  "World's 
Fair  Committee,"  and  the  superintendency, 
.makes  this  statement: 

'•The  foregoing  we  take  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  we  publish  it  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  poultrvmen  of  this  country  the  in- 
justice of  it,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  should  have  in- 
formed himself  correctly  before  making  such 
bold  faced  statement. 

"We  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  we 
have  never  at  any  time  or  place  been  appointed 

-  or  elected  by  the  American  Poultry  Association 
os  a  member  of  the  World's  Fair  Committee  fo" 
that  Association,  and  have  never  received  any 
authority  whatever  to  act  for  said  Association 
tin  that  capacity  ;  and,  further,  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  committee  appointed  by  the 
A  P.  A.,  for  that  purpose." 

If  we  have  done  an  injustice  we  will  cheer- 
fully take  any  steps  to  remedy  it.  Examination 

■  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  for  1890, 
-show  no  appointment  of  a  "World's  Fair  Com" 

mittee"  by  that  body,  nor  did  the  meeting  of 
.1891  appoint  a  committee.  We  therefore  apolo- 
gize for  any  unjust  statement  made  by  us. 
But.  if  the  A.  P.  A.  did  not  appoint  a  com- 

•  mittee,  ivho  did ;  and  if  the  A.  P.  A.  was  not  in. 
terested,  then  by  what  right  was $100  voted  to  a 

.self-appointed  committee,  or  some  committee 
-selected  outside  of  the  A.  P.  A?  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  P.  A., 

•  Charleston  meeting : 

Mr.  Pierce:  'I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
committee  of  eighteen  has  been  appointed  by  a 

■  convention  of  representative  men  of  live  stock 
in  America.  Poultry  was  not  represented  but 
this  convention  appointed  three  men  to  repre- 
sent poultry,  to  meet  that  committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  Mr  Williams,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Pace,  and  myself.  We  are  now  members  of  the 
•committee  of  eighteen  representing  the  live 
stock  associations.     We  went  to  Chicago  and 

.had  a  long  meeting,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  was  laid  out  and  appropriations  were 
made  for  live  stock,  apportioning  the  amount  to 
each  department,  so  much  to  cattle,  so  much 

sto  swine,  etc.,  etc..  and  there  the  matter  stands 

>110W." 

It  seems  that  there  is  a.  committee,  of  eighteen 
-stockmen,  Mr.  Conger  being  one  of  them.  He 
.-goes  to  work  and  gets  ihese  eighteen  men  to  se- 
lect his  twofriends— Pierce  and  Williams— and 

-  "a  man  by  the  name  of  Pace"  (according  to  the 
.above),  and  Mr.  Pierce  stands  up  in  the  A.  P 

A.  meeting,  and  informs  that  body  that— "we 
.are    now    members,  of    the  committee  of 

•  eighteen,"  etc.  Truly,  as  he  says,  "Weioishit 

•  distinctly  understood"  that  he  has  at  no  time  or 
place  been  appointed  or  elected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association. 

But  right  on  the  heels  of  the  above,  and  not 
five  minutes  later,  comes  this: 

Mr.  Conger:  I  now  move  that  the  A.  P.  A., 
appropriate  not  to  exceed  $100  for  the  expenses 
■.of  this  committee  at  the  World's  Exhibition. 

Now,  by  what  right  does  Mr.  Conger  take 
•upon  himself  to  loorm  Ins  friends  on  a  com" 
imittee,  and  then  come  into  the  A.  P.  A.  meet- 
ing asking  for  $100  for  a  committee  which  Mr. 
Pierce  wishes  "to  be  distinctly  understood" 
has  no  connection  with  that  Association. 

To  "fix  up"  a  committee  for  the  A.  P.  A.  is 
bad  enough,  but  to  make  the  members  pay  $100 
~to  the  fiddler  for  somebody  else's  music  is  worse. 

That  this  committee  was  not  a  creature  of  ac- 
-cident  is  well  known.  Its  forefinger  was  seen 
at  the  Chicago  show,  and  now  the  cry  is  for  Mr. 
Pierce  for  superintendent,  a  resolution  being 

•  offered  in  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  passed,  which  was 
unjust  to  Messrs.  Bast,  Rackham,  Bridge,  and 
others,  whose  abilities  place  them  also  in  the 
front  ranks  for  the  position. 

We  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Pierce  personally, 
nor  do  we  disparage  him.  We  have  at  no  time 
made  use  of  any  expressions  reflecting  on  him 
as  a  capable  candidate,  but  by  his  own  words, 
as  given  above,  the  following  facts  appear. 

1.  That  there  is  a  committee. 

2.  That  it  is  composed  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Pierce,  and  "a  man  by  the  name  of  Pace." 

3.  That  it  was  not  appointed  by  the  A.  P.  A., 
'but  probably  through  the  influence  and  instiga- 
tion of  Mr.  Conger, 


4.  That  although  Mr.  Pierce  wishes  it  "dis- 
tinctly understood"  that  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  A.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Conger  moved,  and  car- 
ried his  motion  (but  few  being  present)  in  the 
A.  P.  A.,  to  vote  the  said  committee  $100. 

5.  That  this  "chosen"  committee  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  poultrymen  of  these  great 
United  States. 

6.  That  although  $100  was  voted  for  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Pierce  says  (see  above)  the  com- 
mittee has  not  received  any  authority  whatever 
to  act  for  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

7.  That  it  is  a  glorious  committee,  being  re- 
sponsible to  no  one,  yet  a  motion  is  put  through 
the  A.  P.  A.,  to  vote  it  $100. 

How  Much  Does  a  Chick  Cost? 

Mr.  Tyndal,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  asks  us  to  in- 
form him  of  the  cost  per  pound  (of  broiler)  to 
raise  a  chicken.  Of  course  the  cost  depends  on 
many  circumstances,  but  we  give  the  inquiry 
of  Mr.  T.,  who  writes: 

I  wish  to  know,  if  possible,  how  much  it  costs 
per  pound  to  raise  chickens.  That  is  if  corn  is 
fifty  cents  per  bushel,  what  will  it  cost  to  make 
one,  two,  or  three  pounds  of  chicken?  I  mean 
in  a  brooder  house,  with  heater.  I  have  run 
my  incubator  all  summer,  have  had  ninety  per 
cent  hatches,  have  kept  the  run  of  prices,  and 
all  things  I  could  get  at,  but  this  point  1  could 
not  get  at,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  my 
neighbors  have  taken  so  much  interest  in 
the  chicks  that  they  have  about  fed  them. 

To  go  back  to  facts  that  we  have  before  given, 
we  will  first  mention  that  100  chicks,  when  just 
hatched,  will  weigh  (together)  five  pounds,  and 
they  double  in  weight  every  ten  days.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  ten  days  100  chicks,  weighed  together, 
should  weigh  ten  pounds;  at  the  end  of  twenty 
days,  twenty  pounds ;  thirty  days  should  make 
forty  pounds,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
eighty  pounds.  After  forty  days  they  do  not 
double,  but  grow  rapidly,  and  sometimes  weigh 
two  pounds  each  when  ten  weeks  old.  The  100 
chicks  will  eat  as  many  quarts  of  cracked  corn, 
or  its  equivalent,  per  day  as  they  are  weeks 
old.  Or,  in  othar  words,  they  will  consume  one 
quart  daily  the  first  week,  two  quarts  the  sec- 
ond, three  quarts  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
tenth  week,  when  they  will  have  reached  ten 
quarts.  Thus,  we  have  fifty-five  quarts  of  feed 
for  100  chicks  ten  weeks,  which  we  may  value 
at$1.00.  The  cost  of  a  chick,  then,  is  one  cent 
a  week  for  ten  weeks,  or  ten  cents.  As  the 
earlier  ones  are  sold  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  ten  weeks,  the  cost  is  less  The  above  will 
vary  according  to  management,  but  it  is  about 
the  correct  proportion. 

The  prices  of  chicks  differ  according  to  the 
market.  In  Chicago  the  early  chicks,  that  get 
into  market  in  January.  February,  March  and 
April,  are  known  as  "broilers,"  and  sell  best 
when  not  over  a  pound  in  weight.  The  price  is 
then  anywhere  from  sixty  cents  to  $1  per 
pound.  Sometimes  even  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  is  a  better  weight  than  a  pound.  They 
seem  to  remain  at  that  uniform  price  for  the 
entire  chick  until  grown  fowls  reach  the  market. 
That  is,  they  sell  at  about  seventy-five  cents 
per  pound  when  a  pound  in  weight.  Then, 
afterwards,  along  in  May,  the  preferred  weight 
is  one  and  a-half  pounds,  the  price  being  usually 
about  fifty  cents  per  pound,  or  seventy-five 
cents  for  the  chick.  As  June  approaches,  those 
of  two  pounds  weight  become  more  salable, 
the  price  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  the  seven- 
ty-five cents  per  chick  still  being  maintained. 
And  so  the  figures  and  weights  keep  apace,  in 
contrary  directions,  until  late  in  the  fall,  when 
the  grown  fowl  of  eight  or  nine  pound  goes  to 
market  and  brings  about  seventy-five  cents. 
Of  course  we  may  not  be  very  exact  in  regard 
to  the  figures,  as  locations,  markets  and  other 
causes  may  vary  them  in  either  direction,  but  it 
requires  only  a  glance  to  show  that  the  profit  is 
in  the  early  chicks,  and  as  we  cannot  procure 
early  chicks,  owing  to  human  ingenuity  not  as 
yet  being  sufficient  to  make  a  hen  sit  until  she 
is  inclined  to  do  so,  the  true  value  of  an  incuba- 
tor can  only  be  estimated  when  we  consider 
that  it  enables  us  to  hatch  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 


Buff  Leghorns. 


The  following,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Randolph,  in 
the  American  Stockkeeper,  Boston,  will  be  o£ 
interest  to  those  who  are  partial  to  the  buff 
color.  Mr.  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  who 
has  imported  them  to  this  country,  speaks 
highly  of  them,  as  does  also  Dr.  C.  T.  Wiant, 
Marion,  Ohio,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
them.  But  here  is  the  article : 

As  Buff  Leghorns  are  a  new  variety  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  bred  in  this  country 
only  a  short  time,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
here  give  a  few  points  as  to  this  new  and  popu- 
lar breed.  The  make-up  of  these  grand  fowls 
is  as  follows:  Buff  in  color,  solid  white  earlobes 
single  combs,  bright  yellow  legs,  average  size 
(a  little  larger  than  any  other  of  the  Leghorn 
varieties.) 

The  English  people  prize  them  very  highly, 
paying  large  sums  of  money  for  them,  the  pullet 
taking  first  prize  in  1889  at  the  Palace  Show  the 
owner  refusing  $60  for,  and  would  not  part  witli 
the  grand  bird.  They  consider  Buff  Leghorns 
better  layers  than  Brown  or  Black  Leghorns. 
England  is  having  a  big  boom  in  Buffs  and  as 
yet  they  are  quite  scare  in  both  England  and 
America.  Their  plumage  is  indeed  beautiful, 
their  nature  is  that  of  a  very  active  fowl,  they 
are  hardy,  can  be  raised  in  any  climate,  .nature 
quickly,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  boom  in 
Buffs  that  will  outlast  the  great  Indian  Game 
boom,  because  Buffs  are  such  everlasting 
layers. 

My  experience  with  them  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory, and  I  have  found  them  more  than  I 
expected;  as  to  their  points,  they  have  bred 
very  well  with  me,  the  pullets  as  yet  running  a 
little  more  even  in  color  than  the  cockerels, 
which  show  some  white  in  their  tail  feathers, 
otherwise  they  breed  very  nicely ;  I  shall  aim  to 
breed  out  this  white  feather  feature. 

I  will  here  add  that  it  has  come  to  my  notice 
that,  like  all  true  and  pure  bred  poultry,  some 
one  must  cause  a  disgrace  to  this  grand  breed 
by  picking  up  common  barnyard  fowls,  a  trifle 
buff,  or  more  red  in  color,  and  offering  them  to 
the  public  as  pure  Buff  Leghorns.  To  all  wish- 
ing to  purchase  Buff  Leghorns,  either  birds  or 
eggs,  it  would  be  well  to  know  of  whom  you  are 
buying  before  purchasing,  as  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  these  so-called 'barn  yard  breeders' 
throughout  the  country,  and  for  this  reason  the 
American  Buff  Leghorn  Club  was  formed. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  to  all  wishing  fine 
looking  fowls,  and  one  that  will  give  a  larger 
percentage  of  eggs,  and  eggs  of  a  larger  size, 
than  any  other  breed  yet  known,  try  the  Buff 
Leghorn. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  perfect  buff 
color  on  any  breed,  even  the  Buff  Cochins. which 
is  an  old-established  breed.often  failing  in  some 
slight  degree,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Buff  Leghorns  will  find  a  warm  welcome 
among  those  who  are  partial  to  a  fowl  of  solid 
color,  and  which  is  a  non-sitter. 


Kinds  of  Frauds. 


The  Farmers'  Magazine,  in  commenting  on 
frauds,  thus  defines  several,  in  which  the  poul- 
tryman  is  interested.  It  says: 

"The  express  company  that  robs  its  patrons 
by  extortionate  charges  is  a  fraud,  and  so  is  the 
railroad  company  that  charges  as  much  for  a 
short  distance  as  for  a  long  one.  The  official 
who  draws  his  salary,  and  tails  to  do  his  duty, 
is  a  fraud ;  and  so  is  the  politician  Who  pretends 
to  undertake  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
country  while  he  is  after  the  office  only.  The 
physician  who  sends  in  a  bill  for  'services  ren- 
dered,' which  services  consist  of  knowing 
nothing  of  the  case,  and  losing  the  patient,  is  a 
fraud,  and  other  examples  may  be  mentioned 
If  we  should,  as  a  people,  determine  to  put 
down  frauds,  we  could  not  stop  at  quacks  and 
nostrum  vendors  only,  but  search  to  the  bottom 
of  everyone's  occupation,  and  such  a  shaking 
up  as  would  occur  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
a  commotion  that  even  the  most  innocent 
would  be  astonished.  It  is  well  to  denounce 
wrong,  but  each  and  all  should  examine  him- 
self as  to  whether  or  not  tne  beginning  should 
not  be  at  home.  First,  let  us  set  examples  and 
then  endeavor  to  do  our  duty  in  suppressing 
vice  wherever  it  may  exist." 

The  above  reminds  us  that  while  reading  a 
complaint  from  one  who  had  denounced  another 
breeder  as  a  fraud,  the  same  mail  brought  also 
a  letter  in  which  the  first  party  who  com- 
plained was  also  denounced  as  a  fraud.  It  is  a 
very  serious  matter  to  style  a  man  a  fraud. 


Possibly  everybody  does  not  know  it,  but 
eggs  that  are  right  when  pncked  will  bear  long 
trips  by  express,  if  in  neat  light  packages  and 
properly  .marked  "Eggs  For  Hatching,"  and 
give  fair  results. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current'  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advert  isins  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (§7  per 
incb),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   A\  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COHMUinCATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

Toe  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChescerCo.,Pa 


There  is  plenty  of  room  lor  more  in  the 
poultry  business. 

We  have  bound  volumes  ol  the  Poultry 
Keeper  always  on  hand. 

Advertising  is  dirt  cheap  in  the  Poultry 

Keeper.  Two  or  three  lines  are  equal  to  an 
inch. 


A  whole  book  is  given  in  the  articles  col- 
lected by  us  in  this  issue,  commencing  on  our 
second  page. 

Remember— our  motto  is  to  make  each  issue 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  worth  a  whole  year's 
subscription. 

F.  M.  Munger,  editor  of  the  Poultry  Chum, 
DeKalb,  111.,  is  making  an  excellent  paper  of 
it.   Success  to  him. 

If  you  miss  any  issue  of  your  paper,  by  uncle 
Sam's  carelessness,  don't  get  angry,  but  drop 
us  a  card  for  another. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  of  ventilation  and  fresh 
air  for  the  poor  fowls  when  the  temperature  is 
dancing  around  zero. 

Our  editor  lives  at  Hanimonton,  New  Jersey. 
Do  not  send  subscriptions  to  him,  as  he  has  to 
forward  them  to  us. 


We  take  postage  stamps  for  subscription,  one 
and  two  cents  denomination,  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Scatter  air-slaked  lime  everywhere,  in  the 
poultry  house,  and  on  the  yards,  and  you  will 
do  much  to  prevent  roup. 

Each  one  who  reads  this  paper  should  send 
us  the  name  of  some  person  interested  in  poul- 
try. Free  sample  copies  to  all. 

Back  numbers  always  on  hand,  at  five  cents 
each.  We  print  from  electrotype  plates,  and 
reproduce  any  issue  of  this  paper. 

The  "celebrated  judge"  who  fired  up  on 
"unan unity  in  scoring"  is  now  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  comparison.  Time  works  wonders. 


We  wish  to  say  to  beginners  that  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  advertise  as  well  as  others. 
Everybody  makes  a  beginning  at  some  time. 


The  American  Stockkeeper,  of  Boston,  which 
is  partially  devoted  to  poultry ,now  has  a  branch 
office  at  No.  32  South  Third  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 


We  expect  to  give  a  special  issue  on  lice, 
I  with  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  lice  highly  magni- 
fied. It  makes  one  shudder  just  to  look  at  the 
illustrations. 

"Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture,'" 
written  by  James  Rankin,  the  "duck  king,"  at 
fifty  cents  per  copy,  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble books  for  sale  by  us. 

A  poultry  journal  that  came  out  in  its  Septem- 
ber issue  criticised  our  October  issue.  That  is 
enterprise.  It  is  not  every  editor  who  can  an- 
ticipate the  thoughts  of  another. 

The  best  tonic  is  warm  water.  Douglass 
mixture,  or  other  solutions  of  copperas  and  oil 
of  vitriol  are  not  tonics,  but  poisons,  destroying 
the  tissues,  and  rendering  the  fowl  useless. 


AVE  do  not  know  the  names  of  commission 
merchants  in  the  large  cities.  riease  do  not 
write  us  for  such  information,  as  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  who  the  merchants  are. 

It  would  be  well  to  scan  the  list  of  judges  at 
Worcester,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles,  especially 
those  on  the  Executive  Committee.  Close  vot- 
ing leads  to  close  resorts  to  secure  votes. 

Canandaigua,  New  York,  had  a  fine  show, 
and  everything  went  off  satisfactory,  B.  A.  Fox 
judging.  The  breeders  in  that  section  have 
been  rather  early  with  their  show,  but  it  was  a 
success,  however. 

The  Western  Poultry  News,  is  published  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Lyman,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  a 
new  candidate  for  favor.  It  is  only  twenty-five 
cents  a  year,  and  deserves  to  be  well  patron- 
ized. 


Mr.  Fred  R.  Schwarz,  Fairfield,  Ct.,  recently 
advertised  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  sup- 
ply of  fifty  dozen  eggs  a  week.  When  persons 
have  to  advertise  for  eggs  it  indicates  that  too 
many  eggs  are  not  yet  produced. 


A  Hamburg  Club  has  been  organized,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Lucas,  Topeka,  Kan.,  being  Secretary.  He 
requests  all  who  are  interested  in  Ham  burgs  to 
write  him,  and  join  the  Club.  Pie  asks  them  to 
take  hold  and  help  push  this  excellent  breed. 


It  would  not  now  be  out  of  place  for  Walter 
Elliott  to  make  known  whether  Rochester  or 
Indianapolis  won,  in  their  contest  for  the 
American  Poultry  Association  meeting.  Walter 
knows  how  the  affair  was  worked. 


AVE  club  with  the  Farmers  Magazine,  one  of 
the  best  farm  papers.  You  can  get  it  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  only  sixty  cents.  We 
will  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  the  Farmers 
Magazine  if  you  will  drop  us  a  card. 

Among  the  new  poultry  papers  to  which  we 
extend  a  welcome  is  the  Iowa  Poultry  Journal 
published  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  Parker,  Inde- 
pendence, Iowa,  which  is  making  to  the  front, 
as  it  is  a  neat  and  attractive  journal. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  Island,  Va.,  writes  us  that  we 
were  mistaken  in  stating  that  he  was  to  "take 
charge"  of  a  large  poultry  farm  at  that  place, 
and  that  he  owns  all  the  birds  and  appliances 
himself.  We  make  the  correction,  as  the  error 
is  ours. 


Among  the  new  poultry  papers  is  the  Poultry 
Standard,  published  by  the  Poultry  Standard 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash,,  at  fifty  cents  per  year.  We 
are  pleased  to  hear  of  the  young  State  having  a 
poultry  journal  of  her  own.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  poultry  journals. 


It  is  strange  how  men  who  are  tainted  with 
"rotten"  judging  will  be  so  bold  as  to  attempt 
to  criticize  others.  What  a  "shaking  up"  there 
would  be  if  all  rascality  should  be  unfolded. 
Some  of  the  critics  would  weep  over  their  own 
deformities. 


The  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  neat  look- 
ing new  journal,  published  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Deeper, 
at  Batesville,  Arkansas,  at  fifty  cents  a  year. 
We  welcome  it,  and  hope  it  may  be  a  success. 
It  has  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  south  -as 
contributors  to  its  columns. 


It  is  best  to  republish  valuable  information. 
New  readers  are  always  appearing,  and  old 
readers  need  refreshing.  Much  matter  lias 
been  published  over  and  over  again  with  ad- 
vantage, or  it  would  soon  be  forgotten,  except 
by  a  few.  Time  makes  many  changes. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Indian  Game  Show  - 
in  Indianapolis,  next  winter,  in  connection  with 
the  Indiana  State  Poultry  Show,  which  date  is 
Jan.  19th  to  24th.  The  Indian  Gaines  are  now. 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  breeds,  and  a  large., 
show  of  them  would  be  an  attractive  sight. 


Those  desiring  a  directory  ot  breeders  will 
b»  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ross  A.  Smith, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  on  press  the 
Poultry  Breeder's  Directory  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence to  all  engaged  in  poultry  raising. 


The  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock- 
Association  will  hold  its  show  at  Rockford,  Dec. 
2nd  to  8th  inclusive.  This  is  'the  sixth  annual 
exhibition,  and  someof  the  finest  shows  in  the! 
West  are  held  by  this  Association.  The  pre-_ 
mium  list  is  now  ready.  Mr,  A.  H.  Carrier, 
Rockford,  111.,  is  Secretary. 

What  is  the  small  pittance  of  fifty  cents 
compared  with  what  this  paper  gives  you  in  a 
whole  year.  Search  and  hunt  all  you  may  and 
you  cannot  find  a  book  issued  in  this  country 
that  contains  as  much  on  poultry  houses, 
brooders,  and  appliances,  as  our  July,  August 
and  September  issues, 

The  Elmira  Poultry  and  PetStock  Association 
will  hold  its  Third  Annual  Exhibition  at  Elmira, 
N.Y.,  January  20th  to  25th,  inclusive.  Prem- 
ium lists  now  ready.  Address  Mr.  H.  B.  Bat- 
terson,  Secretary,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Elmira  always 
manages  to  hold  good  shows,  and  it  is  in  a  loca- 
tion that  gives  it  a  great  advantage. 


The  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  Annual  Exhibition  at  Indianapolis, 
January  19th  to  24th,  inclusive.  Mr.  B.  T.  Page, 
is  President  and  Mr.  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelby - 
ville,  Indiana,  Secretary.  Indianapolis  always 
holds  good  shows  and  pays  her  premiums. 
Premium  lists  now  ready. 


We  will  send  plans  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  In- 
cubator to  all  who  so  desire.  Write  to  our  edi-_ 
tor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hanimonton,  N.  J.,  enclosing, 
two  2-cent  stamps,  for  postage  and  stationery^, 
and  he  will  send  the  plans,  provided— you  send 
the  names  of  any  persons  interested  in  poultry 
that  we  may  send  them  a  sample  copy  of  our. 
paper. 

The  greatest  nuisance  to  poultrymen  is  the. 
pigoon.  It  carries  roup,  lice,  and  canker  from, 
one  poultry  yard  to  another,  even  its  feet  serv-. 
ing  to  distribute  the  germs  of  disease.  The, 
man  who  turns  a  flock  of  pigeons  out  to  rob, 
other  poultrymen  of  the  food  in  their  yards, 
and  to  annoy  them,  should  be  made  to  pay 
damages. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Whbelbk,  of  the  Hew  York  Ex- 
periment Station,  Geneva,  has  been  making 
some  experiments  in  feeding  tallow,  salt  and 
oyster  shells  to  poultry,  and  at  the  proper  time, 
the  Station  will  publish  his  work.  He  has  been 
feeding  chicks  on  skim  milk  with  the  best  of- 
results,  and  has  also  tried  the  experiment  of- 
feeding  skim  milk  to  capons  (no  water),  the  re- 
sults of  which  will  be  published  when  concilia 
sions  are  reached.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  doing  some, 
excellent  work  in  the  poultry  field,  and  with, 
benefit  to  all. 
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The  Parke  County  (Indiana)  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  first  Exhibition  at  Kock 
ville,  Indiana,  January  5th  to  9th,  inclusive. 
j\tr.  Wm.  Overman  is  Secretary. 

All  desiring  to  see  the  largest  poultry  and 
broiler  farm  in  the  world  should  visit  the  great 
•■Dunbarton  Poultry  Farm."  At  Atco,  (Cam- 
den and  Atlantic  II.  R.)  New  Jersey.  Mr.  E. 
P.  Wilson,  the  proprietor,  invites  visitors 
They  have  over  twenty  incubators  in  operation. 

Now  is  the  time  when  some  will  preach  about 
ventilation,  and  try  to  induce  you  to  believe  that 
a  fowl  needs  as  much  fresh  air  as  a  steer.  Take 
our  advice,  and  keep  the  cold  out.  Make  your 
houses  snug  and  warm.  You  cannot  suffocate 
your  fowls  if  you  tried  to  do  so.  Ventilation 
has  killed  more  fowls  in  winter  than  all  other- 
causes  combined. 

Buy  in  the  Fall. 

The  fall  is  the  time  to  buy  fowls,  because  the 
breeders  are  over-stocked,  and  will  sell  at 
lower  prices  than  at  any  other  time.  The  spring 
is  the  time  to  buy  eggs,  because  t'ae  advantages 
are  then  more  favorabie  for  hatching  and  rais- 
ing chicks.  It  is  very  difficult  to  procure  birds 
at  any  price  in  the  spring,  as  the  fowls  are  then 
mated  and  the  pens  complete. 


South-western  Michigan  Show. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  South- 
western Michigan  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  December  16th  to 
19th,  inclusive,  Mr.  S.  Butterfield,  judge.  For 
premium  list,  or  other  information  desired  ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  Mr.  O.  L.  Stone,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Good  Prices. 

Even  up  to  the  middle  of  October  the  _ces 
have  been  good.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Kedleigh  and 
Co.,  333  Washington  St.,  New  York  City,  report 
twenty  cents  per  pound  for  large  chicks,  and 
the  same  for  '-green!  ducks,"  dressed,  choice 
stock.  All  through  the  summer  prices  have 
been  high.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
"overproduction"  yet. 

Those  Incubator  Plans. 

We  offer  you  the  plans  only  on  one  condition 
— tliat  you  send  us  names-  We  desire  to  send 
free  sample  copies  of  this  paper  to  all  who  arc 
interested  in  poultry,  and  as  an  inducement  to 
you  we  offer  illustrated  plans  for  making  an 
incubator  of  which  hundreds  are  in  use.  Write 
to  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
and  enclose  two  stamps  for  postage  and  sta- 
tionery. Don't  forget  the  names. 

She  Won't  Do  It. 

Macn  has  been  said  about  the  "old  hen" 
being  superior  to  the  incubator.  And  so  she  is 
— in  summer.  But  if  you  want  her  to  hatch  out 
some  early  chicks  in  the  winter,  that  you  may 
get  the  high  prices,  she  won't  do  it.  You  can- 
not make,  coax,  or  deceive  her  to  sit.  She  may 
not  determine  to  sit  until  July.  But  you  can 
make  the  incubator  work,  and  at  all  seasons. 
The  incubator  is  a  blessing  to  poultrymen, 


Philadelphia  Booming. 

The  Philadelphia  show  will  be  a  success,  and 
she  will  attempt  to  shove  New  York  aside. 
Men  who  have  heretofore  been  antagonistic  in 
their  msthods  have  been  left  out  of  the  man- 
agement, and  hard  and  earnest  work  is  being 
made  to  have  a  grand  show,  and  one  that  will 
be  satisfactory.  The  hall  secured  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
walk  of  the  grand  Broad  Street  Station,  where 
nearly  all  the  trains  centre.  The  breeders  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersoy  are  united  on 
this  show,  and  extend  a  welcome  to  all.  There 
are  no  factions  in  the  membership.  All  are 
working  harmoniously  for  the  main  object- 
success.  Kackhamwill  superintend. 


The  Providence  Show. 

The  event  of  the  season  will  take  place  at 
Providence  H.  I.,  December  16th  to  28th,  1891, 
when  the  Pihode  Island  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Poul- 
try, Pet  Stock  and  Cats,  and  its  Third  Bench 
Show  of  Dogs.  Competition  open  to  all.  Send 
your  stock  and  win  some  of  the  best  special 
premiums  ever  offered  by  any  Association. 
The  premium  list  is  now  ready.  Send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  It.  (J. 
Davis,  Providence,  K.  I.,  and  he  will  mail  you 
one. 


Los  Angeles  Has  Won. 

Los  Angeles  received  a  majority  of  votes, and 
will  be  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association. 

Her  opponents  were  Detroit  and  Worcester. 
While  we  would  have  been  pleased  had  either 
of  them  secured  it,  yet  Los  Angeles  loas  our 
choice,  as  we  believe  the  meeting  should  be 
held  there  the  next  time,  and  then  go  to  Chi- 
cago the  following  year, 

All  sorts  of  tricks  and  ruses  were  used  to  de- 
feat Los  Angeles,  the  so-called  "boses"  doing 
their  best  against  her,  sending  out  false  state- 
ments, and  using  all  kinds  of  artifices,  but— 
she  got  there  all  the  same. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  congratulates  the 
breeders  of  Los  Angeles. 

Struggling  lor  Success. 

No  beginner  should  expect  to  succeed  the  first 
year.  There  are  too  many  obstacles  to  meet,  too 
many  preparations  to  be  made,  which  cannot 
be  foreseen.  While  theory  is  right  and  proper 
in  its  place,  the  best  teacher  is  practical  experi- 
ence. But  while  your  own  practical  experience 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  read  of,  and  profit  by,  the 
practical  experience  of  others.  All  that  is  pub- 
lished in  poultry  journals  is  not  theory,  for 
much  is  given  as  the  actual  work  of  others.  A 
poultry  journal  that  is  alive  to  the  interests  of 
its  readers  will  not  hesitate  to  re-publish  any 
article  that  may  appear  in  any  other  paper. 
The  editor  who  attempts  to  publish  a  paper  that 
is  "all  original"  will  fail  in  the  end.  Those  wiio 
are  struggling  to  succeed  should  help  the  papers 
because  the  papers  bring  all  classes  closer  to- 
gether and  benefit  each  and  all. 

Central  Ohio  Poultry  Show. 

The  Central  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breed- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 
on  December  23cli  to  January  1st,  inclusive, 
Mr.  E.  N.  Boyle,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  is  Secretary. 
In  their  premium  list  the  officers  give  this 
method  of  judging,  as  follows:  — "To  guaran- 
tee to  all  exhibitors  strictly  fair  and  impartial 
treatment  we  have  adopted  and  for  the  past 
four  years  have  used  with  the  utmost  success, 
and  with  the,greatest  satisfaction  to  exhibitors, 
the  following  method  of  scoring.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  our  exhibition  room  a  high,  tight  board 
enclosure  is  erected,  the  door  of  which  is  kept 
securely  fastened,  and  no  one  but  the  Judge 
and  Assistant  allowed  inside.  In  one  side  of 
the  enclosure  two  windows  are  cut— both  of 
which  are  covered  with  heavy  canvass.  Oppo- 
site these  windows  and  inside  the  enclosure 
arc  placed  two  exhibition  coops.  The  bird  to 
be  scored  together  with  its  weight  tag,  is 
passed  through  the  first  window  and  into  the 
coop — from  which  it  is  taken  by  the  Judge  and 
scored — then  placed  in  coop  numer  btwo,  from 
whichit  is  taken  by  the  attendant  and  returned 
to  its  own  coop.  Neither  Judge  or  Assistant  ha  ve 
or  can  haveany  knowledge  whose  birds  are  be- 
ing scored.  By  this  arrangement  every  bird  is 
scored  on  its  merits,  and  no  favoritism  can  be 
shown.  Exhibitors  unable  to  attend  in  person 
are  thus  guaranteed  absolute  protection,  and 
must  receive  even  and  exact  justice.  With  a 
record  of  six  successful  years  behind  us  we  feel 
that  we  can  confidently  look  forward  to  greater 
triumps  in  the  future.   For  the  past  four  years 


we  have  paid  all  our  premiums  in  full,  and« 
confidently  expect  to  continue  to  dosounli'. 
the  end  of  time." 

Prices  for  Pure  Breeds* 

It  is  supposed  that  breeders  charge  a  high  > 
price  for  fowls  and  eggs,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  breeding  of  pure  breeds  is  a 
different  matter  trom  that  of  keeping  fowls 
with  regard  to  merit,  the  prices  are  very  low. 
A  sitting  of  eggs  is  the  beginning  of  an  interest 
in  poultry,  but  the  sitting  procured,  and  at  an 
outlay  of  only  a  few  dollars,  transfers  the  stock 
of  the  most  careful  breeders  to  the  yard  of  the 
novice,  for  the  qualities  of  the  parents  are 
transmitted  to  the  offspring.  What  it  has  cost 
the  breeder  to  bring  his  stock  to  standard 
qualifications  no  one  but  himself  knows,  but 
yet,  for  a  small  outlay  he  allows  everyone  the 
privilege  of  possessing  that  which  has  given 
him  pride,  pleasure  and  profit.  In  viewing  the 
matter  thus,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  a 
buyer  can  object  to  prices,  and  yet  it  is  done.. 
Tlie  best  only  pays,  and  the  best  only  should  be 
procured,  while  a  beginning  can  be  made  at  a 
very  little  expense. 


Points  of  Breeds. 

We  frequently  receive  inquiries  of  our  read- 
ers similar  to  the  following,  which  is  from  a 
eubscriber  at  Pontiac,  111.  He  says: 

"Please  give  standard  of  Dark  Brahmas  iiv 
your  paper.      State  why  they  are  not  more  ■ 
thought  of  than  they  seem  to  be.      We  see 
scarcely  anything  about  them  in  poultiy  jour- 
nals. 1  raise  them,  and  think  they  surpass'  any  ' 
chickens  I  have  ever  tried." 

We  have  given  descriptions  of  Dark  Brah- 
mas, and  our  November,  1888,  issue  is  nearly  • 
full  of  descriptions  of  the  leading  breeds.  We  - 
cannot  give  the  points  in  the  identical  language 
of  the  Standard,  as  that  book  is  copyrighted  by  ■ 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  whose  right 
we  do  not  wish  to  infringe.  The  Dcrk  Brahma  is 
an  excellent  fowl.   Its  unpopularity  is  due  to 
no  fault  in  the  breed,  but-  it  is  kept  down  by 
foolish  provisions  in  the  Standard  which  com- 
pel the  lovers  of  tlie  breed  to  mate  one  way  for 
cockerels  and  another  way  for  pullets,  in  order 
to  comply  with  color  marks. 

In  this  connection  we  will  state  that  if  the  ■ 
breeders  of  Dark  Brahmas.  Partridge  Cochins, 
and  other  breeds  that  require  two  matings  to 
produce  a  pair  of  exhibition  birds,  would  have 
the  Standard  altered  to  permit  of  one  mating  ■ 
they  would  sell  more  birds  and' eggs.   They  at 
present  sacrifice  many  dollars  for  a  "little  bit  : 
of  foolishness,"  which  leaves  them  in  the  rear.  . 


Meriden  Poultry  Association. 

The  above  Assocfatin  will  hold  its  twelfth 
Exhibition  of  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet-stock, 
at  Town  Hall,  Meriden,  Conn.,  December 
39th  and  31st,  1891,  and  January  1st  and  2d, 
1892.  The  Premium  List  is  now  out.  Tiie 
method  of  awarding  prizes  will  be  "Com- 
parison.^ The  best  known  obtainable  author- 
ity on  each  breed  has  been  secured.  The 
judges  will  thorougy  examine  and  handle 
each  bird  and  check  every  entry  as  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  has  received  his  careful 
attention,  After  the  best  specimens  have  been> 
selected,  the  judge  has  the  privilege  of  scoring 
them  by  comparison  if  in  bis  opinion  it  will 
assist  him  in  determining  the  position  eacli  bird 
should  occupy.  To  illustrate  scoring  by  Com- 
parison: With  th<>se  selected  birds  side  by 
side,  the  judge  first  takes  up  the  section  "Sym- 
metry,"' and  decides  by  comparison  which  is 
the  most  meritious  specimen  in  this  section, 
which  if  not  found  to  be  perfect,  shall  receive 
the  necessary  cut,  and  the  other  specimens  to 
be  cut  more  severe,  as  the  fault  increases  in 
this  section  in  these  individual  birds.  This  rule 
applies  to  every  section  of  the  bird.  Tin-  law 
to  govern  to  be  the  American  Standard;  of  Per- 
fection. Mr  Joshua  Shute,  Sec'y,  420  Pratt 
Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Crooked  Breasts  in  Fowls. 


Experience  lias  taught  me  that  crooked 
;  breasts  are  hereditary  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
ilnbred  birds  more  liable  to  it  than  where  plenty 
of  stamina,  through  introducing  fresh  blood, has 
been  resorted  to.  I  do  not  think  I  have  had 
half  a  dozen  crooked-breasted  birds  in  my  yard 
during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  I  shall 
simply  content  myself  with  giving  your  readers 
the  plan  I  have  ad"opted  with  my  chickens  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Well,  1  adopted  a  suggestion  I  saw  given  in 
one  of  the  fancy  papers  (at  present  I  do  not 
remember  which,)  to  use  as  perches  a  spruce 
fir  tree,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
split  through  the  middle.  This  I  tried  for  some 
time  but  at  last  gave  it  up  because  I  found, 
though  I  got  chickens  leas  inclined  to  be 
crooked-breasted,  I  got  them  flat  in  the  breast, 
which  in  a  Game  fowl  is  equally  objectionable 
to  a  crooked  breast. 

I  was  then  induced  to  try  flat  perches,  with 
the  result  of  round  backs,  if  anything  a  worse 
fault  than  a  crooked  breast,  as  tar  as  show  pur- 
poses are  concerned,  as  three  out  of  every  four 
of  our  judges  never  handle  a  Game  fowl  when 
judging  them.  I  then  resorted  to  another  plan, 
-viz.,  to  use  no  perches  at  all  until  my  chicks 
were  at  least  five  months  old,  but  placed  a  good 

■  layer  of  straw  on  a  flat  platform  made  of  boards 
.  about  two  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground. 
'  This  I  found  quite  as  objectionable  as  the  two 

former  plans  I  had  previously  tiied. 

I  found  the  chicks  took  to  liuddling  together, 
spoiling  their  feathers,  and  breeding  vermin 

•  during  the  summer  months  by  the  thousand, 
playing  sad  havoc  with  the  young  brood  feathers 

•  of  the  chicks,  materially  interfering  with  their 
grow  th  and  comfort.  But  this  I  found  not  the 
worst  feature    of    this  treatment;    I  could 

:  scarcely  rear  a  chick  that  was  not  duck-footed, 
and  this  is  the  greatest  fault  a  Game  fowl  can 
possess. 

As  I  do  a  bit  of  shooting  occasionally  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  never  seen  a  pheasant  with  a 
crooked  breast,  nor  any  malformation  of  the 
breast,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  for  the 
future  my  chicks  could  choose  their  own  perch, 
.and  I  fitted  up  my  chicken  roosts  with  all  man- 
ner of  sizes  of  perches,  and  took  particular  no- 
tice of  my  birds  when  they  went  to  roost,  and 
I  very  soon  saw  that  each  chick  selected  a 

•  3tick  most  in  accordance  with  its  size  of  foot, 
-and  my  mind  was  very  soon  made  up  as  to 

what  was  best  to  adopt 
I  then  decided  to  form  tables  of  perches  about 

-two  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground,  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  about  five  inches  apart,  and  I 
find  this  to  answer  admirably,  as  the  droppings 
go  down  through  on  to  the  floor,  which  I  take 

■'Care  is  covered  with  fresh  slaked  lime  and 

■  cleaned  out  once  a  week,  and  crooked  breasts 
have  all  but  vanished  from  my  stock,  and  they 
keep  clean  and  healthy.  I  dare  say  many  of 
-vour  readers  have  noticed  crates  of  crockery- 
ware  :  if  so,  they  will  find  the  empty  crates  the 
very  thing  they  require,  and  they  are  as  cheap 
as  anything  you  can  buy. 

Long  bodied   birds  are  more  subject  to 

•  crooked  breasts  than  short  ones,  and  I  think  the 
secret  of  prevention  is  to  arrange  a  class  of 
perch  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  feet, 
so  the  chick  can  grasp  the  perch  sufficiently, 
and  it  will  be  found  they  press  very  lightly  on 
the  perch,  and  on  no  account  overcrowd,  so 

•.they  can  pick  and  choose.— O.  H.,  in  Feathered 
World. 


A  Cheap  Drinking  Fountain. 


I  read  quite  a  little  in  the  Monthly  concern- 
ing fresh  water  and  clean  drinking  vessels  for 
-young  chicks.  I  give  you  below  a  description 
•  of  my  drinking  fountain : 

I  take  an  old  tomato  can  which  measures 
four  and  a  quarter  inches  across  the  bottom  and 

■  cut  it  down  till  it  is  one  and  a  half  inches  high ; 
I  then  take  an  old  oyster  can,  which  is  three 
inches  wide  and  five  inches  high,  take  out  one 

■  end  and  cut  a  notch  in  the  edge  on  one  side  one 
and  a  quarter  inches  deep  by  one-half  inch  wide  ; 
then  to  fill  it.  I  immerse  them  both  in  a  pail  of 
water  and  turn  the  oyster  can  upside  down  in 
the  tomato  can :  this  makes  a  fountain  that  little 
chicks  cannot,  get  in  and  get  wet.  and  the  water 
will  not  get  dirty.—  Cor.  Poultry  Montlihj 


Cure  for  Roup. 


Some  of  the  old  Spanish-Americans  have  two 
■prescriptions  for  roup,  one'  to  cure,  the  other  to 
prevent.  To  prevent  roup,  put  a  handful  of 
wood  ashes  in  their  drinking  water  every  time 
you  fill  the  basin  from  which  they  drink.  I 
kifow  several  persons  in  Los  Angeles  who  say 
they  have  had  good  results  from  the  use  of 
wood  ashes  in  the  water  given  to  their  fowls. 
To  cure  roup,  dip  the  head  of  the  fowl  affected 
in  vinegar,  morning  and  night.  I  mention  these 
recipes,  as  they  are  used  by  many  persons  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  and  if  they  are  tried  and 
do  not  accomplish  good  results  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly injure  the  fowls  treated.— John  D.  Mercer, 
■Jn  Poultry  in  California. 


The  Scrub  Hen's  Work. 

The  breeder  of  thoroughbreds  is  often  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  scrub  hens 
of  some  careless  farmer  lay  more  eggs  than  do 
the  prize-winners  of  some  show-room.  The 
difficulty  is  not  with  the  breed,  however,  for 
the  pure-bred  fowls  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the 
scrubs,  and  pay  a  better  profit.  The  fact  is  that 
a  great  many  sb-called  breeders,  though  fa- 
miliar with  the  "points'"  of  the  breeds,  know 
very  little  about  the  proper  care  of  fowls.  They 
write  long  articles  showing  how  the  farmers  ne- 
glect their  fowls  while  the  breeders  are  feeding 
well.  Both  classes— the  breeders  and  farmers; 
—have  much  room  for  improvement.  The ' 
breeder  makes  his  hens  too  fat,  does  not  com- 
pel them  to  work  and  scratch,  while  the  farmer 
leaves  his  hens  to  work  or  starve ;  but  the  far- 
mer is  nearer  right  than  the  breeder.  If  eggs 
are  desired,  it  is  better  to  feed  the  hens  spar- 
ingly than  to  closely  confine  them  and  make 
them  as  fat  as  seals,  as  they  simply  entail  an  ex- 
pense and  give  no  profit,  while  the  half-starved 
hen  entails  no  expense  at  all,  nor  does  she  give  a 
profit  to  hei  owner. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  farmer's  hens  seldom 
lay  in  winter  unless  in  the  possession  of  those 
who  care  for  them.      It  is  in  the  spring,  when 
]  vegetation  is  appearing  and  the  frost  is  out  of 
t  e  ground,  so  that  the  hens  can  find  food  in 
I  plenty,  that  they  begin  to  lay,  and  when  the 
,  breeder  does  not  get  eggs  at  the  same  time  it  is 
because  his  hens  are  confined,  must  subsist  on 
grain,  and  have  no  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
manner  somewhat  approaching  the  natural 
conditions  best  conducive  to  thrift  and  produc- 
tion of  eggs. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  farmers' 
hens  are  scrubs.  They  may  not  be  pure  bred, 
but  they  may  be  well  bred.  An  inspection  of  a 
flock  on  any  well-regulated  farm  will  show  that 
the  hens  are  crosses,  or  possess  quite  a  propor- 
tion of  Leghorn,  Brahma  or  Plymouth  Kock 
blood,  and  are  perhaps  hardier  than  the  inbred 
flock  of  some  breeder,  who  may  have  for  years 
been  discarding  his  strongest  and  most  vigor- 
ous birds  in  order  to  retain  those  that  possess 
some  useless  point  that  fits  them  for  the  show- 
room only.  A  little  white  spot,  no  larger  than  a 
pea,  will  cause  the  breeder  to  discard  a  vigor- 
ous Brown  Leghorn  male  and  retain  a  weaker 
one  that  has  a  perfect  color  of  the  wing.  This 
mode  of  selection  by  the  breeder  is  not  conduc- 
ive to  production,  nor  should  he  wonder  if  the 
farmer's  hens,  that  are  probably  of  good  crosses, 
and  which  have  all  the  advantages  of  liberty, 
should  prove  superor  to  the  show-room  pets. 

Farmers,  however,  can  have  eggs  in  winter, 
and  can  give  good  care  to  the  hens.  While  they 
are  correct  in  compelling  the  hens  to  hunt  for  a 
share  of  their  food,  yet  they  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  "are  periods  when  the  hens 
must  derive  all  their  food  from  the  farmer,  and 
by  using  good  breeds,  for  crosses,  the  farmer 
need  not  look  to  the  spring  and  summer  seasons 
only,  for  a  flock  of  vigorous  hens  should  lay 
during  the  entire  year,  except  when  they  are 
moulting.— Farm  and  Fireside. 


Brooders  and  Hens. 

Brooders  are  of  value  as  well  as  hens,  and  to 
compare  the  brooder  and  hen  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  while  the  hen  will  tenderly  care 
for  her  chicks  she  often  labors  under  many  dis- 
advantages which  are  overlooked  by  those  who 
should  give  her  especial  care  during  the  cold 
months.  The  spring  is  the  natural  period  for 
hatching  the  young  of  all  birds.  It  is  then  that 
the  season  is  warm,  the  grass  is  growing,  and 
insects  are  becoming  numerous.  The  hen  is 
thus  assisted  by  nature  to  properly  provide  her 
brood,  and  requires  but  little  attention  under 
favorable  conditions.  But  the  w  inter  season  is 
as  inappropriate  for  hatching  chicks  with  hens 
as  it  apparently  is  to  do  so  with  incubators.  In 
the  summer  she  can  cover  quite  a  number,  and 
keep  them  dry  and  warm.  During  a  cold  spell 
she  cannot  cover  a  large  brood  properly,  and  the 
larger  the  chicks  the  greater  the  difficulty  with 
her.  Some  persons  give  a  hen  thirteen  eggs  for 
a  sitting.  She  will  cover  them  easily  enough  in 
the  nest,  but  should  she  hatch  thirteen  chicks 
she  will  lose  some  of  them.  Yet  we  often  find, 
cases  where  parties  have  given  one  hen  the 
broods  of  two  sittings,  which  is  as  extravagant 
as  can  possibly  be,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  all  the  chicks  be  kept  constantly  warm  and 
comfortable.  Ten  chicks  are  enough  for  alien 
to  carry  in  winter,  and  when  they  grow  to  a 
fair  size,  should  the  weather  be  cold,  she  will 
often  lose  some  of  them.  Our  readers  well 
know  that  every  season  they  find  examples  in 
which  hens  hatch  ten  or  twelve  chicks,  and  lose 
them  one  by  one  is  because  the  strong  chicks 
keep  the  hen  constantly  changing  position, 
forcing  the  (weaker  ones  to  exhaustion  by  too 
much  exertion  and  the  want  of  heat,  the"  hen 
not  covering  them  often  enough.  It  is  best  at 
this  season  to  allow  only  a  few  chicks  with  the 
hen.  The  fewer  the  number  the  more  she  will 
raise  proportionately,  and  they  should  have  a 
warm,  dry  place,  well  protected.,  with  plenty  of 
sunlight.  The  hen  should  be  kept  in  as  close 
quarters  as  is  possible  provided  she  has  room 
for  exercise,  and  the  chicks  should  be  fed  four 
times  a  day,  with  water  at  all  times  convenient. 
Perfect  cleanliness  is  essential  for  their  success, 


and  they  should  be  examined  every  night  in 
order  to  notice  if  they  are  secure  and  safe. 
Dampness  is  almost  sure  death  to  them,  and 
hence  even  in  warm  weather  they  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  wet  grass  until  fully  feathered. 


Does  it  Pay  to  Feed  Meat. 


Meat  would  be  more  generally  used  but  for 
the  difficulty  in  procuring  it.  What  is  meant 
by  meat  is  that  from  the  butcher.  True,  there 
are  such  materials  as  ground  meat,  animal  food, 
etc.,  which  can  always  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  which  are  well  worth  the  price  asked  for 
them,  but  meat  from  the  butcher  is  better  than 
meat  in  any  other  form,  the  only  objection  ;to 
its  use,  as  stated,  being  the  price. 

In  judging  of  the  price  of  any  article,  however, 
one  must  be  guided  by  the  results  obtained 
from  it.  A  lot  of  food  costing  $1.00,  which  gives 
eggs  to  the  value  of  $2.00  is  cheaper  than  food 
costing  fifty  cents  that  produces  eggs  to  the 
value  of  $1.00.  There  are  periods  when  the  hens 
do  not  lay  at  all,  and  any  food  that  will  induce 
them  to  lay  will  be  really  cheap  compared  with 
food  that  gives  no  result  at  all.  We  know  of  a 
period  when  eggs  were  so  scarce  that  they 
readily  sold  for  sixty  cents  a  dozen.  Only  one 
person  in  that  neighborhood  was  selling  eggs, 
and  he  was  feeding  beef,  which  was  being  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 
It  was  a  high  price  for  beef,  but  eggs  were  also 
high,  and  the  advantages  overbalanced  the 
cost  and  gave  a  profit. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  pound  of  lean  beef  is 
sufficient  for  sixteen  liens  one  day.  At  sixteen 
cents  per  pound  it  is  just  one  cent  a  day  for  each 
hen.  At  thirty-two  cents  per  dozen  six  eggs 
from  the  sixteen  hens  will  pay  for  the  beef.  It 
is  true  that  "circumstances  alter  cases, "and  the 
hens  may  not  lay  at  all,  etc.,  yet  the  use  of  the 
meat  will  give  more  eggs  than  without  its  use. 
Warm  quarters  in  winter,  and  the  use  of  a  va- 
riety of  food,  as  well  as  judicious  management, 
are  all  to  be  considered,  but  we  believe  that  if 
experiments  be  made  in  feeding  meat  when 
eggs  are  high  it  will  give  a  profit.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  scraps  or  refuse  portions  of 
meat,  which  can  be  procured  at  a  lower  sum, 
will  answer,  but  the  meat  should  be  lean  and 
not  fat,  as  it  is  the  nitrogenous  food  that  is 
being  sought  in  meat, 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  much  of  the 
ground  meat  and  animal  meat  sold  for  poultry 
is  excellent  on  account  of  containing  bone  as 
w  ell  as  meat,  and  such  foods  may  be  used  to 
cheapen  the  meat  from  the  butcher,  by  alter- 
nating with  it,  allow  ing  one  kind  one  day  and 
another  the  next.— N.  H.  Mirror. 


Apoplexy-Paralysis. 

Three  times  a  day  on  an  average,  we  receive 
requests  from  correspondents  to  give  them  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  disease.  Fowls  that 
have  been  fed  too  much,  and  in  consequence 
have  become  very  fat,  are  almost  sure  to  die  of  it. 
We  say  disease  in  the  singular.  Why?  Simply 
because  virtually  they  are  all  one  disease.  If 
the  blood  rushes  to  the  head  and  the  fowl  feels 
dizzy,  it  may  stagger  as  if  drunk,  or  run  in  cir- 
cles. If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  amount 
of  blood  be  increased,  the  brain  suspends  its 
activity  and  the  fowl  falls  senseless.  This  is 
called  apoplexy.  When  the  blood  flows  away 
again,  the  bird  will  recover,  unless  the  influx  of 
blood  to  the  brain  has  been  so  strong  as  to  burst 
a  blood  vessel,  in  which  case  it  may  die  at  once ; 
or,  if  it  recovers,  it  may  have  the  blood  vessel 
which  supplies  a  part  of  the  brain  so  impaired 
that  part  of  the,  body  which  is  controled  by 
this  section  of  the  brain  cannot  be  used,  or,  as 
we  say,  is  paralyzed.  Every  portion  of  the 
body  is  under  the  government  of  some  part  or 
other  of  the  brain.  Paralysis  of  the  legs  may 
follow  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The  writer  has 
never  had  any  success  in  treating  this  disease. 
He  has  never'seen  it  except  among  flocks  that 
were  too  highly  fed.  Among  his  other  birds  he 
has  never  seen'or  had  a  single  case  of  it.  Nor 
do  we  consider  it  necessary  that  any  person 
should  have.  If  the  birds  are  not  over-fed,  and 
are  given  plenty  of  exercise,  there  is  no  reason 
why" this  disease  should  ever  make  its  appear- 
ance. The  premonitory  symptoms  are  a  droop- 
ing of  the  head,  with  inability  to  control  the 
neck.  It  is  useless,  we  consider,  lo  attempt  to 
give  any  remedv.  [We  would  suggest  remov- 
ing afflicted  fowls  to  a  cool  place,  feed  .sparingly 
on  non-stimulating  food,  and  give  a  good  dose 
of  castor  oil.— Ed.]—  Poultry  in  California. 


A  Phenomenal  Hen. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  a  well-known  resident 
of  this  town,  noticed  among  his  hens  one,  as  he 
supposed,  getting  verv  fat  and,  as  she  did  not 
lay,  he  concluded  to  kill  her,  which  he  did. 
On  opening  the  body,  Mrs.  Mathews  was  aston- 
ished to  find  twenty  full-sized  eggs,  besides  a 
quantitv  of  smaller  ones  which  would  have  ma- 
tured if  the  hen  had  been  permitted  to  live. 
She  showed  no  signs  of  sickness  and  always  had 
a  good  appetite.  The  writer  saw  the  eggs,  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  sight.  We  never  heard  of  a 
similar  case.— Argus,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 
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Hints  on  Vermin. 


July  is  usually  the  hottest  month  of  the  year, 
and  vermin  accumulate  more  rapidly  then,  and 
sthe  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  two  weeks 
tin  August,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
writes  W.  Cook  in  Poultyy.  There  are  certain 
kinds  of  insects  which  are  beneficial  to  poultry, 
but  many  which  are  very  injurious  to  them.  I 
will  deal  with  the  latter  first. 

The  small  lice  are  a  great  annoyance,  es- 
pecially to  chickens,  but  they  do  not  affect  the 
the  old'ibirds  so  much,  because  they  are  stronger 
and  better  able  to  withstand  attacks,  though  of 
course  the  old  stock  birds  should  all  be  well  ex- 
amined and  kept  clear  of  them.  Although  this 
is  a  subject  I  often  write  about  yet  it  is  plain  to 
jne  that  f  must  still  keep  on  reminding  poultry 
keepers  that  if  they  want  their  birds  to  thrive 
and  do  well  they  must  keep  them  free  from  ver- 
min. Young,  growing  chickens  suffer  a  great 
•deal  unless  they  are  seen  to. 

People  often  ask  what  is  the  matter  with 
their  chickens  and  in  many  eases  I  am  obliged 
to  point  out  that  they  are  covered  with  vermin, 
although  some  have  said  they  had  examined 
them  but  could  not  see  any  vermin,  but  in 
nearly  every  ease  I  find  them  ailing  through 
the  neglect  to  keep  them  clear  of  these  pests. 
In  a  brood  of  chickens  two  or  three  are  perhaps 
weaker  than  the  others,  and  these  will  be  al- 
most sure  to  have  ten  times  the  number  of  ver- 
min on  them  than  the  strong  and  healthy  ones, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  aceount for  it  is  that  the 
weak  chickens  do  not  seem  to  have  the  strength 
and  energy  to  dust  themselves,  and  so  it  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  for  them  to  thrive  when 
they  have  vermin  upon  them,  which  not  only 
suck  the  blood  but  derive  a  great  deal  of  nutri- 
ment out  of  the  shooting  quills,  which  is  of 
-course  very  weakening  to  the  chickens. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thathnore  chickens  are 
killed  through  vermin  than  all  the  diseases  put 
together.  The  birdsare  so  weakened  by  these 
pests  that  they  are  very  susceptible  to  many 
ailments,  and  my  experience  is  that  where 
•chickens  have  been  practically  killed  by  lice, 
in  almost  every  case '.the  gall-duct  of  the  liver  is 
very  full,  and  in  some  instances  overflows  and 
•occasionally  bursts,  so  that  the  liver  cannot  act 
properly.  When  chickens  have  many  vermin 
upon  them  their  feathers  usually  look  a  liitle 
rough,  eyes  pale  all  round  and  sunken,  and 
there  is  a  line  underneath  the  eye  which  gives 
the  bird  a  peculiar  appearance  as  if  the  beak 
was  too  long  for  the  head,  and  the  wings  too 
long  for  the  body.  The  wing  flights  and  horn 
•of  the  beak  grow,  but  the  body  gets  less  in  pro- 
portion. Even  when  the  youngsters  appear 
strong  and  healthy  it  is  well  co  eatch  one  or 
two  occasionally  and  examine  them  very  close- 
ly, and  if  there  are  the  least  signs  they  should 
be  well  dusted  with  insect  powder  so  as  to  de- 
stroy what  few  there  are. 

Those  which  have  a  large  number  of  vermin 
upon  them  should  be  well  dusted  with  insect 
powder  twice,  the  second  time  from  five  to 
seven  days  after  the  first  dressing.  When  dust- 
ing the  chicken  lay  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  a 
table  and  lay  the  bird  on  its  back,  then  part 
the  feathers  and  shake  the  powder  well  in  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  skin  is  covered  with  it; 
turn  the  bird  over  and  rub  the  preparation  well 
.into  the  ends  of  the  flights  among  the  quills. 
After  they  have  been  well  dusted  the  powder 
•should  be  knocked  off  the  surface  of  the  feath- 
ers with  the  hand  onto  the  paper,  so  that  none 
is  lost. 

•  The  old  stock  birds  should  also  be  dusted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  young  ones,  especially  the 
cocks  which  are  intended  for  breeding  from 
another  year.  They  should  be  done  a  second 
time  when  they  are  moulting;  if  not,  the  vermin 
begin  to  attack  the  new  feathers,  particularly 
those  in  the  tail,  and  of  course  the  feathers  do 
notgrow  out  properly,  and  when  they  do  come 
out  they  lack  the  beautiful  gloss  they  otherwise 
would  have.  If  the  owner  will  look  into  the 
tails  of  the  birds  he  will  find  a  lot  of  little 
marks  crossways  upon  the  feathers,  just  as 
though  a  moth  had  been  eating  a  part  of  the 
web.  Many  valuable  show  male  birds  lose 
prizes  through  their  tails  not  growing  out 
properly. 

Exhibitors  should  always  remember  to  ex- 
amine their  old  stock  cocks  especially  as  the 
vermin  not  only  spoil  the  tail,  but  seem  to  take 
the  very  life  out  of  the  bird,  which  do  not  seem 
half  so  active  in  attending  to  their  duties.  No 
matter  whether  the  fowl  house  is  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  or  not,  vermin  will  accumulate  if 
the  birds  are  not  attended  to  properly. 

I  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  this  art- 
icle that  there  are  insects  which  benefit  poul- 
try, and  I  do  not  think  anyone  realizes  what  an 
immense  number  of  insects  there  are  upon  the 
soil  during  the  summer  months.  If  alien  sits  a 
distance  from  home  she  often  will  not  show  her 
face  all  the  time  she  is  sitting,  and  she  finds 
-enough  insect  life  to  keep  her  for  three  weeks, 
and  when  the  chicks  are  hatched  she  will  fre- 
quently take  them  in  a  wheat  or  barley  field, 
and  find  plenty  of  insects  there  for  her  whole 
family.  It  is  remarkable  that  chickens 
hatched  and  living  out  in  the  open,  and  which 
have  to  collect  their  own  food,  grow  much 
-quicker  than  those  which  have  been  confined 
and  carefully  fed  on  good  foods. 


Our  scientific  gardeners  during  the  last  few 
years  have  found  a  certain  insect  the  male  of 
which  flies  and  the  female  creeps  from  tree  to 
tree  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  bloom.  The 
eggs  hatch  while  the  fruit  is  growing  and  the 
maggots  destroy  the  fruit.  Now  if  this  state- 
ment is  right,  and  I  believe  it  is,  the  females 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  getting  from  stem 
to  stem,  as  they  would  easily  be  caught  by  the 
chickens. 

Chickens  catch  an  immense  number  of  ordi- 
nary black  flies,  but  they  are  not  quite  such 
good  fly-catchers  as  young  ducks.  1  sometimes 
spend  half  an  hour  watching  them  catch  the 
ordinary  fly  which  settles  upon  the  grass,  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  quickly  the  ducklings  do  it, 
not  that  they  are  quicker  in  their  movements 
than  chickens  but  their  beaks  are  wider  and 
they  can  catch  the  fly  while  it  is  on  the  wing 
easier  than  chickens  can. 


Appearance  of  Young  Chicks. 


Amateurs  and  others,  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  young  chicks  while  in 
down,  are  apt  to  conclude,  when  the  chicks 
first  hatch,  they  are  not  pure  bred,  as  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  imagine  the  young 
chick  should  represent  the  mature  bird  to  such 
a  degree  at  least  that  any  variety  would  natur- 
ally be  recognized.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  Very  few  of  the  pure  breeds  of  fowls 
show  as  young  chicks  the  characteristic  plum- 
age of  their  kind.  Poultry  breeders,  who  have 
made  experience  their  teacher,  can  readily 
recognize  the  young  chicks  of  any  pure  breed, 
and  in  most  instances  as  quickly  detect  a  chick 
if  it  shows  any  evidence  of  being  cross-bred. 
Poultry  breeders  have  been  condemned  be- 
cause young  chicks  of  certain  breeds  did  not 
hatch  adorned  with  adult  plumage.  To  give  an 
idea  of  how  entirely  different  young  chicks  ap- 
pear from  the  old  fowls  of  their  kind,  we  will 
notice  a  few.  Neither  space  nor  time  have  we 
to  mention  all  the  different  breeds:  Black 
Spanish,  for  instance,  are  not  when  first  hatched 
a  pure  black,  but  are  black  on  head,  upper 
part  of  neck  and  body,  while  the  rest  is  white 
or  grayish-white.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  char- 
acteristic white  face ;  but  when  the  chick  is  a 
couple  of  months  old  the  ear-lobes  begin  to  get 
white,  and  also  the  face,  though  the  latter  is  not 
in  perfection  until  the  bird  is  from  eight  to 
fourteen  months  old.  The  legs  are  only  dark- 
ish, and  in  some  instances  the  feet  will  be  a 
shade  or  so  lighter  than  the  legs :  yet  in  due 
time  the  slaty-blue  leg  is  developed.  The  Dom- 
inique and  the  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  are  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  when  first  hatched  (the 
combs  excepted  of  course.)  The  chicks  are 
rather  dark  on  backs  and  grayish  elsewhere, 
with  an  inclination  to  be  white  on  the  breast. 
Legs  sometimes  are  quite  darkish  but  grad- 
ually turn  yellow.  Black-breasted  Red  Games 
and  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  are  quite  alike. 
The  Games  have  a  broad  stripe  (dark  chestnut 
color,  rich  and  velvety  in  appearance,)  starting 
at  a  point  on  the  head  like  a  letter  A,  and  from 
the  base  of  the  head  to  the  entire  length  of  the 
body  of  the  same  width  ;  on  each  side  is  a  nar- 
row stripe  of  white,  followed  by  a  stripe  of 
brown  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  brownish- 
gray.  The  brilliant  stripes  are  very  handsome 
and  give  the  chicks  the  appearance  of  a  young 
partridge  (quail.)  Brown  Leghorns  are  marked 
the  same, except  the  centre  and  other  dark  stripe 
is  a  lighter  color,  while  the  body  color  is  a  little 
more  of  a  maroon  hue  and  their  legs  nearly  a 
yellow. 

Partridge  Cochins  are  a  rich  chestnut  brown 
on  the  back,  and  blend  off  nicely  toa  lighter  hue 
to  under  part  of  body.  Dark  Brahmas  are  gray- 
ish-mealy, and  none  of  the  characteristic  pen- 
ciling is  seen  until  the  chick  begins  to  develop 
feathers.  Light  Brahmas  and  White  Cochins, 
except  combs,  appear  the  same,  and  some 
strains  of  each  when  first  hatehed  appear  quite 
buff  in  color,  but  generally  come  out  white. 
Hamburgs,  so  much  admired  by  all  for  their 
wonderful  systematic  feather  penciling  or 
spangling,  are  naught  but  dirty  grayish  little 
fellows,  with  a  few  black  spots  scattered  around 
promiscuously  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
neck.  Ofthe'pure  white  breeds,  all  should  be 
white;  though  where  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  buff 
appears  on  the  newly-hatched  chicks,  it  is  no 
sign  whatever  of  impurity.  None  of  the  black 
breeds  are  entirely  black  when  first  hatched, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  become  thor- 
oughly black  until  the  second  plumage.  There 
isa  decided  difference  in  the  fledging  of  the 
different  breeds:  while  some  feather  very  rap- 
idly, others  are  slow.  Those  that  are  among  the 
ones  that  feather  quickly  are  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs, Games,  Houdans.  Sultans,  Dominiques, 
P.  Rocks,  Bantams;  while  those  that  feather 
somewhat  slower  are  Light  Brahmas,  Black 
Spanish.  Partridge  and  White  Cochin,  Buff 
Cochin  and  Dark  Brahma.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  they  feather  about  as  enumerated. 
Of  the  slow  ones.  Light  Brahmas  first;  while 
Dark  Brahmas  are  last.  Leghorns  feather  so 
rapidly  that  visitors  to  my  yards  often  ask  if 
they  are  not  Bantams.  They  are  completely 
feathered  at  four  weeks,  though  with  the 
Browns  the  plumage  is  not  right  until  the  sec- 
ond feathering.  They  crow  when  five  or  six 
weeks  old.  Eggs  from  any  of  the  rapid-feather- 


ing ones  can  beset  up  to  the  15th  of  July  and 
they  will  grow  like  weeds.—  G.  O.  Brown,  in 
American  Farmer. 


Eggs  and  Chicks. 


Eggs  intended  for  hatching  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  laid,  and  placed  in  bran  in  a  dry. 
cool  place.  Choose  those  that  are  near  of  a 
size;  and,  as  a  rule,  avoid,those  that  are  equally 
thick  at  both  ends,— such,  probably,  contain  a- 
double  yolk,  and  will  come  to  no  good.  Eggs 
intended  for  hatching  should  never  be  stored 
longer  than  a  month,  as  much  less  the  better. 
Nine  eggs  may  be  placed  under  a  Bantam  hen, 
and  as  many  as  fifteen  under  a  Dorking.  The 
odd  number  is  considered  preferable,  as  more 
easily  packed.  It  will  be  as  well  to  mark  the 
eggs  you  give  the  hen  to  sit  on,  so  that  you  may 
know  if  she  lays  any  more ;  if  she  does,  you 
must  remove  them ;  lor,  if  hatched  at  all,  they 
would  be  late  for  the  brood.  If  during  incuba- 
tion an  egg  should  be  broken,  remove  it,  and 
take  out  the  remainder,  and  cleanse  it  in  luke- 
warm water,  or  it  is  probable  the  sticky  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  broken  egg  will  make  the 
others  cling  to  the  hen's  feathers;  and  they, 
too,  may  be  fractured. 

Some  hens  ore  very  capricious  as  regards  sit- 
ting; they  will  make  a  great  fuss,  and  keep 
pining  for  the  nest,  and  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  take  to  it,  they  will  sit  just  long 
enough  to  addle  the  eggs,  and  then  they  are  off 
again.  The  safest  Iway  to  guard  against  such 
annoyance, is  to  supply  the  hen  with  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs;  if  she  sits  on  them  a  reasonable 
time,  and  seems  steadily  inclined,  like  a  good 
matron,  you  may  then  give  her  proper  eggs,  and 
let  her  set  about  the  business  in  earnest. 

Sometimes  the  chick  within  the  shell  is  unable 
to  break  away  from  its  prison ;  for  the  white  of 
the  egg  will  occasionally  harden  in  the  air  to 
the  consistence  of  joiners' glue,  when  the  poor 
chick  is  in  a  terrible  fix.  An  able  writer  says: 
"Assistance  in  hatching  must  not  be  rendered 
prematurely,  and  thence  unnecessarily,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  the  chick  being  plainly  una- 
ble to  release  itself ;  then,  indeed,  an  addition 
may  probably  be  made  to  the  brood,  as  great 
numbers  are  always  lost  in  this  way.  The  chick 
makes  a  circular  fracture  at  the  big  end  of  the 
egg,  and  a  section  of  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  shell  being  separated,  delivers  the 
prisoner,  provided  there  is  no  obstruction  from 
adhesion  of  the  body  to  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  shell.  Between  the  body  of  the  chick 
and  the  membrane  of  the  shell  there  exists  a 
viscous  fluid,  the  white  of  the  egg  thickened 
with  the  intense  heat  of  incubation  until  it  be- 
comes a  positive  glue.  When  this  happens,  the 
feathers  stick  fast  to  the  shell,  and  the  chicks 
remain  confined,  and  must  perish  if  not  re- 
leased." 

The  method  of  assistance  to  be  rendered  to 
chicks  which  have  a  difficulty  in  releasing  them 
selves  from  the  shell,  is  to  take  the  egg  in  the 
hand,  and  dipping  t  he  finger  or  a  piece  of  linen 
rag  in  warm  water,  to  apply  it  to  the  fastened 
parts  until  they  are  loosened  by  the  gluey  sub- 
stance becoming  dissolved  and  separated  from 
the  feathers.  The  chick  then  being  returned 
to  the  nest  will  extricate!  itself,— a  mode  gen- 
erally to  be  observed,  since,  if  violence  were 
used,  it  would  prove  fatal.  Nevertheless 
breaking  the  shell  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
and  separating  with  the  fingers,  as  gently  as 
may  be,  the  membrane  from  the  feathers, which 
are  still  to  be  moistened  as  mentioned  above, 
to  facilitate  the  operation.  The  points  of  small 
scissors  may  be  useful,  and  when  there  is  much 
resistance,  as  also  apparentpain  to  the  bird,  the 
process  must  be  conducted  in  the  gentlest  man- 
ner, and  the  shell  separated  into  a  number  of 
small  pieces.  The  signs  of  a  need  of  assistance 
are  the  egg  being  partly  pecked  and  chipped, 
and  the  chick  discontinuing  its  efforts  for  five 
or  six  hours.  Weakness  from  cold  may  dis- 
able the  chick  from  commencing  the  operation 
of  pecking  the  shell,  which  must  then  be  arti- 
ficially performed  with  a  circular  fracture,  such 
as  is  made  by  the  bird  itself  —Beston. 


Poultry  Feeding  in  France. 


In  France  and  some  other  parts  of  the  old 
country  the  poultry  raisers  who  raise  poultry 
on  a  large  scale  have  a  feeding  apartment  for 
all  surplus  stock  that  is  intended  for  the  market, 
and  each  one  of  the  fowls  is  put  in  a  little  coop 
fixture  just  large  enough  for  the  body,  with  the 
head  outside.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  re- 
volving fixture  in  large  numbers,  but  each  one 
in  a  separate  apartment  by  himself.  There  are 
rows  of  fowls  thus  fixed  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  man  with  the  food  goes  up  on  an  eleva- 
tor feeding  one  row  after  another  until  he  gets 
to  the  top.  He  has  an  instrument  with  a  tube 
attached,  the  end  of  which  is  placed  in  the 
fowl's  mouth  and  by  one  turn  of  a  little  crank 
on  the  machine  the  fowl's  crop  is  filled. 

In  this  way  they  have  no  exercise  whatever, 
and  will  fatten  very  rapidly,  and  the  breeder 
who  adopts  this  method  always  gets  the  highest 
market  price  paid  for  his  fowls  when  ready  to 
be  sold.— Am.  P.  Journal. 
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Duck  Farming. 

Large  establishments  lor  keeping  liens  are 
not  numerous  but  there  are  a  great  many  large 
"duck  farms."  Long  Island  takes  the  lead,  but 
there  is  one  duck  farm  at  South  Easton,  Mass., 
owned  by  Mr.  JamesKankin,  on  which  as  many 
as  10,000  ducklings  have  been  raised  and  mar- 
keted in  a  single  season  . 

THE  DUCK'S  ADVANTAGE. 

What  interests  the  reader  of  this,  however,  is 
to  know  why  duck  farms  are  numerous  and 
profitable,  while  large  "hen  farms"  are  rare. 
That  the  hen  can  be  kept  a  year  with  less  labor 
than  a  duck  requires,  and  consumes  less  food 
is  well  known ;  but  the  duck  has  an  advantage 
over  the  hen  which  places  her  far  in  the  lead, 
and  that  is  the  rapia  growth  of  her  ducklings. 

A  SHORT  LIFE  AND  A  MERRY  ONE. 

While  a  chick  is  slowly  reaching  a  marketable 
age  and  weight,  the  ducklings  are  up  and  in 
market  long  before.  In  three  months  from  the 
time  the  eggs  are  put  in  an  incubator  (for  incu- 
bators are  used  on  all  large  poultry  farms)  the 
duckling  is  ready  for  market,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  four  weeks  of  the  thir- 
teen are  required  for  incubation.  This  leaves 
only  nine  weeks  for  growth,  but  in  that  period 
the  duckling  may  reach  four  or  five  pounds 
weight,  while  the  chick,  with  the  advantage  of 
only  three  weeks  for  incubation,  and  with  ten 
weeks  of  the  three  months  for  growth,  will  do 
well  if  it  reaches  a  pound  and  a  half.  Hence  a 
duckling  will  make  more  than  three  times  as 
much  meat  up  to  the  age  of  ten  weeks,- as  a 
chick. 

AS  GOOD  AS  THREE  CROPS  OF  CHICKS. 

The  cost  is  the  same  per  pound  of  meat  pro- 
duced in  each  case.  It  requires,  on  an  average, 
about  five  cents  worth  of  food  to  produce  one 
pound  of  poultry,  (and  that  rule  seems  to  hold 
for  all  classes  and  all  ages),  but  it  pays  to  pro- 
duce the  meat  in  the  shortest  time.  Now  if  five 
pounds  of  duckling  can  be  produced  in  the 
same  time  required  for  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
chick,  it  is  equivalent  to  more  than  three  crop 
of  chicks,  and  though  the  duckling  eats  more 
food  it  grows  more  rapidly,  and  the  cost  per 
pound  of  meat  is  the  same. 

VIGOROUS  FROM  THE  START. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  the  duck  lays  her 
eggs  in  the  w  inter,  or  at  a  time  when  eggs  for 
incubation  are  mostly  in  demand,  and  she  will 
lay  an  egg  every  day  if  she  is  a  choice  duck 
and,  from  a  good  laying  strain,  while  the  hen 
does  not  begin  until  later,  and  is  more  uncer- 
tain. The  eggs  of  the  duck  are  also  more  fer- 
tile, and  better  hatches  are  secured.  The 
young  duckling  has  a  good  appetite  from  the 
start;  is  not  verv  fastidious:  and  is  subject  to 
but  few  drawbacks,  cholera,  roup  and  lice 
having  no  terrors  for  it.  Give  the  young  duck- 
ling half  the  care  and  warmth  allowed  the 
chick  and  it  will  be  happy  and  grow  fast. 

A  GROSS  FEEDER  AND  A  GOOD  RUSTLER. 

The  duckling  thrives  on  a  coarse,  bulky  diet. 
A  mess  of  turnips,  cooked  and  thickened  with 
bran  and  meal,  will  be  a  delicacy,  and  ail  kinds 
of  nutritious  weeds,  such  as  purslaine,  plantain, 
rag  weed  and  pigweed  will  be  accepted  readily. 
Ducklings  can  be  removed  from  the  brooders 
much  sooner  than  chicks,  and  as  soon  as  par- 
tiallv  feathered  they  will  thrive  under  ashed 
or  any  dry  shelter,  while  the  old  ducks  will 
snugly  tuck  themselves  away  for  a  good  night's 
rest  outside,  with  a  northeast  storm  pouring 
down  on  them.  This  is  something,  however,  we 
advise  should  not  be  pormitted,  as  they  give  the 
best  results  with  care. 

HOW  A  DUCK  LAYS  EGGS. 

A  duck  will  lavas  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  a 
hen,  but  she  performs  that  work  quickly  and 
then  takes  along  vacation,  while  the  hen  will 
be  dropping  an  egg  occasionally  throughout 
the  vear.  For  keeping  the  family  in  a  supply 
long  after  the  duck  ceases,  the  hen  becomes  a 
favorite,  though  she  really  does  not  produce  a 
greater  number,  if  as  many,  in  a  year,  nor  does 
she  produce  as  large  eggs  as  the  duck.  But  as 
the  duck  has  paid  for  herself  in  advance,  she 
receives  no  thanks,  and  is  considered  a  very 
unprofitable  creature,  while  the  hen  receives 
all  the  credit  and  praise.  If  the  duck  would  ex- 
tend the  laying  period,  she  would  give  the  hen 
a  hard  struggle  for  first  place. 

THE  PEKIN  IS  NOT  A  PUDDLER. 

But  all  ducks  do  not  weigh  five  pounds  when 
ten  weeks  old.  The  ducks  that  are  expected  to 
give  such  returns  are  of  the  "blue  blood"  fam- 
ilies and  are  as  different  as  can  be  from  the  or- 
dinary puddle  duck,  which  is  about,  the  most 
unprofitable  bird  known.  The  favorite  breed 
on  the  larger  duck  farms  is  the  Pekin,  which 
cannot  fly  over  a  fence  two  feet  high,  and 
thrives  on  dryland.  On  many  of  these  farms 
there  is  no  water  except  for  drinking  purposes, 
given  in  troughs,  and  the  ducks  seem  to  do  as 
well  as  those  that  have  access  to  a  pond  or  other 
water  privileges.  The  Pekins,  though  they 
thrive  best  when  foraging  for  their  lood,  are 
often  kept  in  small  yards.  All  the  time  and 
labor  of  raisingthe  ducklings,  ("spring  ducks") 
but  sometimes  known  as  "green  ducks  ' 
is  from  February  to  June.  After  that  time 
there  is  but  little  demand,  and  only  a  few  adults 
are  kept,  for  next  year's  laying.— Press. 


Fertile  Eggs. 

Spring  eggs  will  hatch  better  than  those  later 
in  the  winter,  spring  is  the  natural  period.  The 
hens  are  then  running  at  large,  have  a  greater 
variety  of  food,  and  are ,  or  should  be.  in  better 
laying  condition.  "Laying  condition"  does  not 
imply  that  the  hens  must  be  heavily  fed  on 
grain  or  made  excessively  fat.  It  is  something 
like  "race-horse  condition" — neither  too  poor 
nor  too  fat,  in  perfect  health  and  full  of  activ- 
ity and  vigor.  In  the  winter  the  hen  is  forced 
to  lay  out  of  season,  stimulating  food  and  warm 
quarters  being  artificial  conditions  which  par- 
tially change  winter  into  spring. 

NO  EASY  UNDERTAKING. 

When  eggs  are  desired  for  the  incubators  that 
early  broilers  may  be  hastened  into  market,  it 
is  not  only  desirable  to  have  hens  lay,  but  fer- 
tile-eggs. One  may  have  hundreds  of  eggs  as 
unserviceable  for  incubation  as  so  many  stones. 
Procuring  a  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter  is  not 
at  all  difficult,  but'procuring  a  sufficiency  of  fer- 
tile eggs  is  no  easy  undertaking,  as  all  operators 
of  incubators  can  testify.  There  are  more  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  procuring  fertile  eggs  for 
hatching  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  earth 
is  sealed  up  with  ice,  than  in  the  balmy  spring. 

WHEN  THE  HENS  ARE  OFF. 

In  the  winter  hens  are  subject  to  croup,  colds, 
frosted  combs,  indigestion  from  overfeeding, 
and  some  of  them  will  not  have  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  debilitating  process  of  moult- 
ing. Then  the  eggs  from  immature  pullets  will 
be  small,  and  liable  to  failure,  while  the  aged 
hens  will  easily  become  too  fat.  A  cold  draught 
of  air,  on  some  damp  night,  may  so  seriously 
affect  the  whole  flock,  as  to  stop  their  laying. 
Their  combs  may  be  nipped  by  the  frost,  and 
the  pain  be  so  severe  that  they  may  not  lay, 
while  any  mistake  in  feeding  may  result  in 
throwing  the  entire  flock  out  of  laying  condi- 
tion. 

IT  MAY    BE  THE  ROOSTER. 

The  male  is  often  at  fault.  As  a  rule  males 
have  more  comb  on  them  than  the  females,  if 
this  become  frozen,  they  are  unservicable.  The 
comb  and  wattles  sometimes  decompose  and  the 
pain  keeps  the  bird  in  a  depressed  state  for  a 
longtime.  A  high  roost,  from  which  the  birds 
alight  witli  difficulty,  causes  pain  to  the  balls  of 
the  feet,  and  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the 
male,  though  no  lameness  may  be  apparent. 
Males  that  are  too  young  are  over-taxed. 
Males  that  are  mated  with  too  many  hens,  es- 
pecially in  pens,  will  deny  themselves  food  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  hens,  thus  entailing 
lack  of  vigor.  Many  males  are  entirely  impo- 
tent, and  some  are  too  large  and  clumsy  for  any 
purpose.  No  male  under  one  year  or  over  two 
years  of  age  should  be  used,  nor  then  unless 
very  active  and  full  of  life. 

NO  PULLETS  NEED  APPLY. 

The  hens  selected  lor  the  purpose  should  be 
over,  rather  than  under,  one  year  of  age.  The 
pullet  cannot  compete  witli  the  hen  in  produc- 
ing strong  chicks,  especially  in  winter.  The 
pullet  is  not  matured,  while  the  hen  lias  passed 
through  the  stages  of  laying  small  eggs.  Pul- 
lets and  hens  should  not  be  together,  as  the  hens 
will  keep  the  pullets  under  subjection  and  will 
fatten  more  readily.  No  system  of  feeding  can 
be  depended  upon  if  young  and  old  fowls  are 
together.  In  short  the  object  being  eggs  for  in- 
cubation, only  the  most  perfect  fowls  should  be 
selected. 

DON'T  PROPAGATE  PARASITES. 

Select  the  best  eggs.  Eggs  for  hatching  will 
keep  a  month  if  in  a  cool  place,  and  turned  half 
over  three  times  a  week.  They  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  freeze,  and  they  should  be  wiped  with 
a  clamp  cloth  and  dried  before  being  placed  in 
an  incubator.  This  is  to  guard  against  any 
stray  lice  that  may  be  on  them,  as  the  warmth 
of  an  incubator  is  very  favorable  to  the  propa- 
gation of  these  pests.  If  the  eggs  are  expected 
to  hatch  they  must  be  collected  frequently,  for 
the  severe  cold  will  destroy  their  vitality  or 
cause  them  to  crack.  Very  small  eggs  seldom 
hatch,  and  when  they  do  the  result  is  weak, 
puny  chicks  that  never  reach  the  market. 

BEEF   BONE  FOR  BIDDY. 

The  best  food  for  the  hens  is  lean  meat,  about 
one  pound  daily  for  each  twenty  hens.  Grain 
is  also  necessary,  but  the  hens  should  be  made 
to  work  for  it.  Feed  laying  hens  well,  but 
guard  against  making  them  fat.  Clover  hay 
may  be  given  dry  or  moistened,  provided  it  is 
fine.  Milk  is  good,  but  meat  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  ground  bone  to  each  three  hens,  once  a 
day,  will  be  found  the  best  food  for  egg  produc- 
tion. The  meat  does  not  fatten  if  lean,  yet  is 
very  nourishing.  It  may  be  given  cooked  or 
raw.  Meat,  from  the  butcher  is  preferable.  It 
may  be  somewhat  more  expensive  than  other 
foods,  but  the  extra  eggs  will  pay  for  it. 

TO  SUM  IT  UP. 

The  breeding  stock  should  consist  of  the  best 
and  most  industrious  hens,  allowing  ten  to  a 
vigorous  male.  He  should  be  pure  bred  and 
active,  size  being  no  object.  A  medium  size 
male  should  always  be  preferred  to  one  that  is 
large,  as  the  chicks  from  a  small  male  will  be 
as  large  up  to  the  broiler  age  as  those  from 
large  sizes.  The  cardinal  points  are  nourishing 
food,  warm  quarters,  and  constant  exercise  for 
the  hens.  Avoid  soft  food  and  provide  plenty 
of  grit.  Ice  water  in  winter  is  detrimental, 
hence,  change  the  water  frequently,  or  keep  it 
tepid  warm  in  some  manner.— Press.  1 


The  Management  of  Chickens. 

The  earlier  broods,  or  those  that  are  hatched 
from  the  first  batch  of  eggs  laid  in  the  season, 
need  little  more  than  ordinary  shelter  and  only 
a  little  wholesome  food,  but  as  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  fowls  that  lay  the  eggs  for  brood- 
ing purposes  become  to  some  extent  exhausted, 
the  difficulties  commence.  If  a  fowl  commences' 
to  lay,  say  in  March,  and  continues  up  to  July, 
the  chickens  will  be  found  to  be  weaker  in  May 
and  June,  and  with  difficulty  only  can  those  be 
reared  that  are  hatched  in  July.  Whatever 
losses  may  arise  from  the  cold  of  the  spring 
months,  it  is  well  known  that  the  difficulties  of 
rearing  are  itensified  on  the  advent  of  hot 
weather. 

The  general  course  with  those  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  management  of  poultry  is 
to  remove  the  chicks  from  under  the  hen  as 
they  hatch,  and  place  them  in  flannel  before  a 
fire,  thus  unnecessarily  irritating  the  hen  and 
weakening  the  birds.  If  strength  is  to  be 
gained,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Farmer's 
Gazelle,  the  proper  place  to  secure  it  is  in  the 
natural  temperature  under  the  hen,  let  alone 
the  certainty  that  she  settles  to  her  work  much 
better,  is  more  comfortable,  and  runs  less  risk 
of  crushing  the  unhatched  eggs— alwavs  deli- 
cate  and  brittle— when  she  knows  she  has  the 
whole  of  her  work  under  her.  An  exception  in 
interference  may  be  made  by  removing  the 
empty  shells  gently,  now  and  then,  for  by  the 
motion  of  the  hen  these  often  work  over  the 
ends  of  those  that  are  not  hatched,  and  the 
chick,  not  having  the  power  to  break  through' 
both,  is  smothered  in  consequence. 

After  hatching,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  wise  to  leave 
the  hen  with  her  brood  in  the  nest  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  and  no  anxiety  need  be  felt 
as  to  want  of  food  by  the  chick,  for  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  which  is  the  last  portion  to  be  absorbed 
immediately  before  hatching,  is  quite  sufficient 
sustenance  for  t li-e  first  forty-eight  hours. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  young  can 
neither  run  nor  tumble  outof  the  nest,  and,  "at 
the  end  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  whole  batch  will  take  their  first 
feed  with  readiness  the  moment  itisoffered,  or 
will  stand  around  a  shallow  dish  and  drink 
more  like  old  fowls  than  anything  else. 

The  food  first  placed  before  the  chick  should 
be  plain  and  wholesome,  and  similar  to  what  it 
is  intended  to  rear  them  with,  including  even 
hard  com,  for  their  little  millstones  cannot  be 
set  to  work  too  soon,  and  indigestion,  softening 
of  the  liver  and  scouring  may  often  be  pre- 
vented by  plain  treatment  of  this  kind.  If 
chickens  are  treated  to  minced  meat,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  bread  lumps  or  milk  sops,  which 
are  generally  recommended  as  a  start,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  breaking  them  to  common 
food.  A  treat  to  a  few  sops  of  bread  now  and 
tlieii  is  a  desirable  change,  and  a  plain,  soft 
food,  with  sound  wheat,  with  an  occasional 
change  of  small  rice,  or  even  a  little  canary  seedr 
is  by  far  the  best  food  that  can  be  given.  Eggs 
are  often  recommended,  generally  hard  boiled, 
but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  white  is  insoluble 
when  once  it  is  cold,  it  will  occur  to  most  that 
tliisis  downright  waste,  and  whenever  eggs  are 
given,  especially  to  weakly  chickens,  they 
should  be  used  raw  and  mixed  with  the  soft  food, 
the  shells  being  chopped  up  fine  as  well,  and 
mixed  also.  It  may  be  objected  that  hard  grain 
will  injure  very  young  chickens.  This  is  not 
so,  and  to  test  the  matter  thoroughly,  many 
were  broods  reared  on  hard  grain  alone,  never 
once  allowing  them  the  least  soft  food,  only 
what  nature  provided  on  a  good  grass  run,  with 
the  effect  that  the.  full  average  was  in  all  cases 
reared,  the  birds  being  very  solid  and  hard- 
fleshed,  but  smaller  and  scarcely  as  soon  ma- 
tured as  where  soft  food  was  also  employed. 

If  the  weather  be  wet  or  severe  it  is  best  to- 
keep  the  broods  indoors,  in  good  sheds  or  pens, 
for  one  or  three  days,  until  the  birds  get  strong 
on  the  leg.  but  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  mild 
they  may  be  carried  straight  from  the  nest  to 
the'breeding  or  rearing  coops  on  the  grass. 
No  good  is  effected  by  continued  confinement, 
for  as  soon  as  the  pin  feathers  commence  to- 
strike,  at  the  age  of  about  three  weeks,  the 
young  things  will  be  sure  to  wither  and  dieT 
and  if  by  chance  a  few  should  survive  it  is  only 
to  be  disfigured  by  crooked  claws  or  otherwise 
deformed  limbs.  Better  risk  a  brood  of  early 
chickens  out  in  the  frost  than  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  warm  shed,  close  confinement  and  the 
pampering  process. 

The  best  and  cheapest  food  is  made  from  the 
most  common  meals.  Chickens  should  always 
be  fed  a  little  bran  in  the  mixture  if  size  and 
bone  are  desired.  Bone  meal  artificial  food 
and  spice  we  have  found  to  be  of  little  service 
for  young  stock. 

The  best  feeding  material  for  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  secure  the  ingredients  is  as  fol- 
lows: Take  a  small  handful  of  coarse  bran  to 
six  of  the  fine  meals,  namely,  two  of  pea  meal,, 
two  of  bran  and  two  of  oatmeal,  or  ground  oats. 
Then  let,  the  operator  use  an  iron  spoon  in  one 
hand,  the  other  in  the  mixture.  Work  it  up 
with  a  little  water,  milk,  spare  broth  or  slops 
from  the  house,  added  carefully  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly wet  and  loose,  though  not  sticky,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  wasted  on  the  ground. 
Let  the  mixture  be  so  that  when  squeezed  into 
balls  and  thrown  on  the  ground  it  breaks  intc* 
crumbs  or  pellets  which  appear  light  and  dry 
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Shows  to  Occur. 

Northern  Illinois  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Kockford,  111.,  December  2-8,  '91. 

A.  H.  OoRRiEit,  See'y. 
Steele  County  Poultry  Association,  Owatonna. 
Minn.,  December  8-11,' '91.  C.  E.  Luce,  Sec'y  ' 
Brockton    Poultry    Association,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  December  9-11,  '91.  C.  H.  Pope,  Sec'y. 

Odebolt  Poultry  Breeders'  Association,  Ode- 
bolt,  Iowa.,  December  9-11,  '91. 

VV.  E.  Hamilton,  Sec'y. 
Freeport  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Freeport,  111.,  December  10-14,  '91. 

T.  Ellis  Taylor,  Sec'y, 

Needham  Fanciers  Club,  Needhain,  Mass., 
December  15-16,  '91.        J.W.  Allen,  Sec'y. 

Clinton  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Plattsburg,  Mo.,  December  16-18.  '91. 

L.  P.  Kemper,  Sec'y. 
Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association,  Provi- 
-  dence,  R.  I.,  December  16-23,  '91, 

K.  G.  Davis,  Sec'y. 
Poultry  Association  of  Kansas,  Topeka,  Kans., 
December  16-23,  '91.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Sec'y. 

Central  Indiana  Poultry  Association.  Slielby- 
ville,  Ind.,  December  17-22,  '91. 

J.  O.  Myers,  Cor.  Sec'y,  liiclimond,  Ind. 
Genesee  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
-Batavia,  N.Y.,  December  17-23,  '91. 

Bethany  Poultry  Club,  Bethany,  111.,  Decem- 

•  ber  19-22,  '91.  Wm.  Stables,  Sec'y. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry  Association, 
i  Stoneham,  Mass.,  December  22-25,  '91. 

G.  W.  Cromack,  Sec'y. 
The  Berks  County  Poultry,  Dog,  and  Pet 
.Stock  Association,  Beading.  Pa.,  December  22- 
.56,  '91.  W.  S.  Miller,  Sec'y. 

Wabash  Valley  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Princeton.  Ind.,  December  28,  '91-Jan 
nary  1,  '92.  J.  J.  Stone,  Sec'y,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Miami  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  December  30,  '91-january  2,  '92. 

C.  A.  Nelson,  Sec'y,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 
Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Meriden,  Conn. 
December  30,  '91-January  2,  '92. 

Joshua  Shute,  Sec'y. 
Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  and  Kennel  Asso- 
ciation, Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  '91- 
January  4,  '92. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Sec'y,  Canajoharie. 
Wapie  Valley  Poultry  Club  (incorporated), 
Independence,  Iowa,  December  31,  91-' January 
-5,  '92.  John  M.  Parker,  Sec'y. 

Bay  State  Poultry  Association,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  January  4-7,  '92.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  Sec'y. 

Joint  Exhibition  of  Northern  Indiana  and 
Steuben  County  Association,  Kendallville.  Ind., 
January  4-9,  '92.  W.  K.  Shelter,  Sec'y. 

Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Auburn,  Me.,  January  5-8,  '92. 

E.  G.  Eveleth,  Se'cy. 

New  York  and  New  England  Poultry  and 
Kennel  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  5-8,  '92. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
-ctation,  Charleston,  S.  C,  January,  5-9,  '92 

Ben.j.  McInnes,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 'January  5-11,  '92. 

Geo  C.  Sherman,  Sec'y. 
•  Pennsylvania  State  and  Philadelphia  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6-12,  '92 

H.  L.  Holmes.  Sec'y,  Lansdowne. 
Fayette  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Washiugton  C.  H.,  O  ,  January  11-16, 
"■92.  W.  Ii.  Dalbey,  Sec'y. 

?  Northern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Leominster,  Mass..  January  1215, 
'"■92.  A.  A.  Fillebrown,  Sec'y,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association,  Yarmouth, 
:  Me.,  January  12-15,  '92.        L.  R.  cook,  Sec'y. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  St"ock  Asso- 
ciation (incorporated),  Columbia,  S.  C,  Jan- 
uary 32-10,  '92. 

W.  A.  Schuock,  Sec'y,  Camden,  S.  C. 
Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 

•  sociation.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  January  12-15,  '92. 

F.  B.  Grimes,  Sec  ,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 
Cleveland  Poultrv  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
•Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  12-18.  '92. 

J.  A.  Tinker,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Illin. lis  State  Poultry  Association,  Decatur, 
111.,  January  14-21,  '92. 

Geo.  W.  Knusman,  See'y,  Peoria,  111. 

Connecticut  State  Poultrv  Societv,  Hartford, 
•€t.,  January  18-23.  '92.  H.'L.  Strong.  Sec'y. 

Indiana  State  Poultry  Association,  January 
19-2-1,  '92. 

R.Hale,  Sec'y,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

Elmira  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Elmira  N.  Y.,  January  20-25,  '92. 

H.  B.  Batterson,  Sec'y. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Boston, 
jVtass  January  26-30.  '92. 

E.  C.  Benton,  Sec'y,  Waverly. 


Western  Washington  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association, 'Seattle;  Wash.,  last  of  January,  '92. 
A.  E.  Grafton,  Sec'y,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  February  2-5,  '92. 

John  B.'Bowker,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  Roup  Scourge. 

More  failures  with  poultry  have  been  caused 
by  roup  than  by  anything  else.  It  is  a  scourge 
more  terrible  than  the  dreaded  chicken  cholera. 
Cholera  does  its  deadly  work  in  a  few  davs. 
Roup  keeps  the  poultryman  for  weeks  'or 
months  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  and  finally  sweeps 
away  his  entire  flock. 

misleading  symptoms. 

Roup  finds  a  secure  lodgement  before  its 
presence  is  known.  Something  is  wrong,  but 
the  poultryman  hardly  knows  what  and  must 
await,  developments.  To-day  the  hens  show 
every  indication  of  vigor  and  health,  but  a  sin- 
gle night  may  unfold  evidences  of  disease. 
The  hens  may  seem  scarcelv  sick,  but  only 
sluggish  and  droopy.  It  may  be  weeks  before 
the  dismiss  inpirrsin  its  v/arss  form  hut  slowly 
and  surely  it  creeps  on,  until  the  poultry  house 
is  a  hospital  and  the  poultry  man  is  busy  "doc- 
toring" his  flock. 

how  to  know  roup. 

Roup  shows  many  symptoms.  Cold  in  the 
head,  canker,  swelled  head,  watery  eyes,  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  sneezing  (pip),  blind- 
ness, closed  eyes,  etc.,  indicate  different  forms 
of  roup,  and  are  called  consumption,  bronchitis, 
lung  fevre,  diptheria,  catarrh,  or  any  term  of 
like  character.  True  roup  has  distinctive 
characteristics  of  its  own.  A  fowl  may  be 
affected  with  it  and  show  no  symptoms  other 
than  a  constant  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and 
general  droopiness,  but  there  is  always  one  un- 
mistakable evidence— a  very  foul,  disgusting 
odor. 

"WHEN  THE  CHICKS  HAVE  IT. 

Chicks  seldom  show  the  same  indications  of 
roup  as  adult  fowls.  It  affects  very  young 
chicks  principally  as  dysentery,  and  really  it 
may  be  considered  consumption  of  the  bowels. 
Many  who  attempt  to  raise  chicks  in  large  num- 
bers'find  their  slowly  thinning  out.  a  whitish 
discharge  of  the  bowel  appears,  and  as  fast  as 
new  broods  are  added  they  are  also  at  acked. 
This  is  ascribed  to  some  error  oft'eeding.  The 
work  of  destruction  progresses  slowly  and  the 
season  ends  with  the  loss  of  much  labor  and  all 
the  chicks. 

what  develops  it. 
But  what  causes  roup?  Some  fowls  inherit  a 
susceptibility  to  it,  and  the  slightest  exposure 
brings  on  some  form  of  the  disease  which,  be- 
coming deeply  seated  is  carried  to  the  entire 
flock  through  the  agency  of  the  water  fountain 
or  the  feed  trough.  Some  birds  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely exempt  from  it  under  all  conditions.  The 
most  common  source  of  roup  is  the  poultry 
house.  The  ventilator  may  permit  a  cold 
draught  of  air  to  flow  down  and  .over  1  he  birds 
when  they  are  on  the  roost,  or  a  crack  in  the 
wall  may  permit  a  small  stream  of  air  to  play 
right  on 'the  head  of  a  hen.  She  emerges  from 
her  quarters  in  the  morning  with  one  eye  closed, 
while  the  familiar  sound  of  "pip,"  which  is 
simply  a  sneeze  or  effort  to  clear  the  nostrils, 
indicates  that  she  has  "cold  in  the  head." 
This  may  come  frem  the  overhead  draught  of 
the  ventilator,  and  a  few  of  the  fowls  may  have 
stiffness  of  the  neck  also. 

THE  PIGEON  AND  THE  POULTRYMAN. 

Roup  mav  be  brought  into  a  flock  by  a  hen 
that  is  procured  from  some  neighboring  yard, 
or  it  may  be  carried  from  one  yard  to  another 
by  the  feet  of  the  poultryman.  But  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  poultryman,  as  a  distributer 
of  roup,  is  the  pigeon.  It  goes  from  one  yard  to 
another,  becomes  diseased  itself,  and  infects 
flocks  that  might  otherwise  be  exempt.  Poul- 
trymen  should  have  laws  enacted  to  compel 
those  who  breed  pigeons  to  keep  them  on  their 
own  premises.  They  are  a  nuisance  and  a 
menace  to  poultry  in  every  section.  Pigeons 
not  only  spread  disease,  but  rob  the  poultrymen 
cf  food 'which  their  owner  should  provide. 

DECAPITATION  THE  ONLY  CURE. 

How  to  cure  the  roup  is  as  yet  an  unsolved 
problem.  Gallons  of  kerosene,  turpentine,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  other  substances  have  been  in- 
iected  into  the  nostrils,  forced  down  the 
throats,  and  mixed  in  the  food,  but  the  "sure 
cure"  has  not  materialized.  True,  hens  have 
been  "kept  from  dying"  for  weeks  and  months, 
but  they  never  reached  a  stage  when  they  were 
perfectly  well,  and  never  again  became  pro- 
ductive. When  the  foul  odor  appears,  the 
sooner  the  heads  are  cut  off  and  the  bodies 
burnt  the  better.  Even  when  the  milder  forms 
of  roup  appear  in  a  flock,  land  all  the  hens  are 
affected,  they  become  worthless  when  cured. 
It  is  better  to  clean  out  the  whole  flock  and  be- 
gin with  new  and  healthy  stock. 

stamping  it  OUT. 

At  the  first  sign  of  roup  remove  the  birds 
affected  from  the  others.  Deluge  the  poultry- 
house  walls,  roof,  floor,  yards  and  every  spot 
that  a  fowl  can  occupy,  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.   The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  ex- 


cellent for  this.  When  the  premises  are  dry, 
dust  part  with  fine  air-slaked  lime  with  which 
spirits  of  turpentine  has  been  mixed,  one  pint 
to  each  bushel.  Carbolic  acid  and  diluted  sul- 
phric  acid  are  also  excellent  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  articles  mentioned  above  are  as  effica- 
cious, and  much  cheaper. 

ALL  SNUG  AND  WARM  AT  NIGHTS. 

Above  all,  guard  against  the  'draught  of  the 
ventilation.  If  you  wish  to  ventilate  keep  the 
door  and  windows  open  during  the  day,  but  at 
night  have  everything  snug  and  warm.  Roup 
is  a  night  thief  that  takes  advantage  of  all 
mistakes,  and  the  periods  most  favorable  for  It 
are  not  as  often  clear,  cold  nights  as  damp  and 
chilly.— Pcess. 

•'Philosophy  of  Judging"  mav  be  hart  from 
tins  office,  postpaid,  for  §1.00,  or  the  "book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  'hie  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
SI.  25. 

Money-  in  Cabbage  and  Celery-.  — "Bloort  will 
tell."  Goort  crops  can  not  lie  grown  with  poor  strains 
of  seed.  For  sixteen  years  Tillinghast's  Paget  Sound 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Celery  Seeds  have  been 
gaining  in  popularity.  The  most  extensive  growers 
all  over  the  Union  now  consider  them  the  best  in  the 
world.  A  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  regard- 
ing them  will  lie  sent  free  to  any  one  interested. 
When  writing  for  itenclose20  cents  in  silver  or  post- 
age stamps  and  we  will  also  send  "How  to  Grow 
Cabbage  and  Celery,  "  a  book  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  to  any  grower  who  has  never  read  it  Artdiess 
Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.  Nov-4t. 


Excursion  Rates  to  the  Southern  Inter- 
State  Exposition  atKaleigh,  N.  C— Round  trip 
tickets  from  Boston  to  Raleigh  will  be  sold  bv  the 
Merchants' and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  for  §21  70.  including  meals 
and  rooms.  The  same  rates  apply  from  Providence, 
R.I.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  of  Steamships  will 
sell  round  trip  tickets  from  New  York  to  Kaleigh  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  for  S17.7C,  in- 
cluding meals  and  rooms.  Round  trip  tickets  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Kaleigh  will  be  sold  by  the  York 
River  Line  or  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  for  $10.20,  exclusive  of 
rooms  and  meals.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  will  sell 
round  trip  tickets  from  Norfolk,  Va  ,  to  Raleigh  for 
S6.70  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays.  All  of  these 
tickets  embrace  a  coupon  for  one  admission  to  the 
Exposition  Grounds,  final  limit  for  December  3rd. 
Excursionists  are  advised  to  correspond  with  the 
agents  of  the  above  lines  before  starting. 


alt  Poultry  Yards,  Saer,  Sac. Co.,  Cal.—  Host  pop- 
ular varieties.    Imp.  P.  Ducks,  Belgian  Hares. 


F 


or  Sale.— Langs.,  also  a  few  finest  Imp.  I.  Games 
in  America.    P.O. Hopkins,  Hammonsburg,  O. 


"  GAMES  Exclusively.  Pairs,  trios  or  single birus. 
^»  Write.  Jesse  Belle  Johnston,  Cooperstown,  X.Y. 


2rr  Fine  Indian  Games.  30  Lt.  Brahmas  for  sale 
i  cheap.    S.  R.  MILLER,  Chambershurg,  Pa. 


T 


O  EXCHANGE.— Fine  Bar.  or  Wt.  P.  Rocks  for 
a  bone  cutter.  E.  G .  JlcCor^iick,  I'errj  sville,  Ind. 


OJ*-!  EACH. —Extra  fine  Part  Cochin  chicks.  »s 
J©  _L  goort  as  the  best.   W.G.Myer,  Madison, Wis. 


►LY.  ROCKS. -Choice  stock.    Eggs.  H.oii  per  13. 
H.  L.  MERRICK.  Collingswood,  N.J. 


BARGAINS  this  month  in  Ducks,  Poul.  and  Pool. 
Supplies.  Paul's  PouTy  Yards, Platteville,  Wis. 


B 


E 


nglish  Mastiffs,  St.  Bernar '  pups  cheap.  Pedigree 
Willi  each.       C.  G.  OLIVER,  Canton,  Ohio. 


OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty. 
Choice  stock  for  sale.   Circular  free. 

J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


WAKTED -At  once,  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
horns and  second-hand  incubator.  Address, 
BOS  31.  Washington,  X.  J. 


CDDMPIn  TABLETS.  Prepared  especially  for 
Or  UliulH  poultry.  A  sure  cure for roun  In  boxes 
by  mail  35c.  W.  W.  HOCiliE,  South  Evanston,  111. 

FOR  SALE.— 1  Prairie  State  Brooder.  1  Pressy 
(hot  water!  Incubator,  1  Pressy  Brooder,  nearly 
new:  make  offer.       Box  95,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


CHEAP!   CHEAP!!     CHEAP!!!— A  lot  of 
thoroughbred  S.C.B.Leg.  cock'ls  for  sale  cheap. 
Cor.  solicited.   R.  R.Cuyler,  Box  199,  Alexandria,  Y  a. 


FOR  SAIJE.— Bearded  Silver  Polish,  old  and 
voung.   Forty  prizes  won  this  year. 

C.  w.  COMINS,  Stafford  Springs,  Ct. 


CHICKS.— 200 Lt.  Brahma,  P.  Hock,  W.  Leghorn 
and  Spanish,  SI. 00  to  $2.00.    SO  P.  Ducks,  si. 00. 

H.  C.  HlTSiT,  Delavan,  111. 


HITE  HOLLiND  TURKEYS. -Superior 
stock,  at  low  prices. 
Frank  Mea<le,  Box  GOG,  Norwalk,  O. 


F 


K»R  SALE.— Three  Pressy  Brooders,  lamps  and 
all  complete,  with  extra  S^day  lamp,  lor  si.,. i  n. 

P.  POWELL,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


DR.  S.  C.  MOVER,  I,ansdale.  Pa.— Breeds 
Light  Brahmas,  W.  amis.  Wyaiidottes,  B.  Ply. 
Rocks  and  Anconas.  Choice  stock.   Price  rea' liable. 


OT  of  voung  Games  for  sale.  Low  for  kind 
Jofstsck.  Want  room.    IDE  KOSSITER. 

Box  232,  OIRARD,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


HA.  BRAHSHAW.  EI.IZA  VILI.E.  I>». 
.  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  20(1  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  fowls  and  clucks 
for  sale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 
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Mae  large  White  &  Barred  Plym.  Rock  cockerels, 
best  strains        Mrs  I  Shutt  £  ;rliu ,  IllinslD 


F 


or  Sale.— Lt. Brahma,  B.  Cochin,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
cockerels.     L.  C.  HOSS.  Kokomo,  li:d.j^ 


CUT  CLOVER  HAY  for  poultry  put  up  in  Bur- 
lap sacks.      Harrey  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CDAMICU  a  specialty  27  years.  Circulars  free. 
OlHIlldn  J.BEN  NEW,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co  ,Ind 


O/ltf  \  W.  Minorca  Bullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale. 
^UU  J.  H.  MO-1IEYEK,  Erie,  Pa. 


F 


or  Sale.— One  Monarch  Incubator,  300-egg  size, 
for  $30.1  0.    Machine  good  as  new. 

LOYALS.  DOl 'D,  Sen  Haven,  Vt. 


Hwmoi'  J. Brown. Harford,  Cort.Co.,N.Y., 
Breeder  of  JR.  C.AV.  Leghorns  exclusively,  offers 
for  sale  fowls  and  chickens  at  reasonable  prices. 


B 


Safety  Nest.— Protects   hens,  saves  eggs,  saves 
chicks,  saves  money.  Easily  made.  Thousands  in 
use.   Agents.  Or.    Fred  Grundy, Morrisonville,  111. 

TJFF  COCHINS.— Have  400  fine,  early-hatched 
Buffs  that  will  be  hard  to  beat.   Send  tor  prices. 
W.  P.  BYARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 

INDIAN  G  AMES,  Buff  Leghorns.  P. Rocks.  Wyns., 
Langs.,  Mins  .Lt.Brams.  and  P.  Ducks.  For  sale 
cheap.     LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  GAMES.— Frayne  stock.  Young  birds 
for  sale.   Write  for  price. 

Jonathan  Summers,  Brown's  Corners,  Ind. 


The  Perfected  Incnbafor  - 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.       H.D.  Moulton, Taunton,  Mass. 


F 


INE  Laying  Prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  w. Leghorns.  Lit.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHALFA NT.  Brooklvn  Yillage  Ohio. 


ST.  Bernards  for  Sale.— Several  large,  perfectly 
marked  bitches  in  season.  Puppies  3  to  7  inos.  old. 
Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  Germautown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

HA.  WATTLFS,  Baj neville,  Kan.— B.  B. 
•  It.  Games.  S.  Wyandottes.  B.  P.  Bocks 
and  B.  C.  B.  Leghorns-   Stock  for  sale. 


FR.  DIISSEB,  Bechtelsville,  Berks  Co., 
•  Pa.— Has  for  sale  some  fine  Indian  Game 
cockerels.  Also  a  fine  trio  of  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and 
a  pair  of  fine  Red  Caps.   Write  for  particulars. 

BA.  FOX'S  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,— 
•  Invincible  in  the  show  room.  3.000 

fine  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Island,  Goochland  Co.,  Va.f 

OTT  POULTRY  YARDS. — 500  Blk.  Lang- 
•  JN_»  shan  cockerels  and  pullets;  100  R.  0.  B. 
Leg.  cockerels  and  pullets:  50G.  W;»ns.  Prices  rea. 
Fine  stock.  Brown  &  Hughes,  Box  56,  Newport,  R.I. 


F1 


BS.  DEENER,  Prop'r,  Arkansas  Poultry  Farm, 
•  Batesville,  Ark.— Breeds  27  varieties  of  thor- 
oughbred poultry  of  the  world's  best  strains.  Eggs, 
$2  per  set.,  3  sets.  So  Stamp  for  20  pp.  cat.  Bank  ref. 

IOR  SALE.—  Ind.  Game  cockerels  for  crossing,  10 
jl  to  12  months  old.  pure  bred,  but  slightly  imperfect 
in  feathering.  S3  each.  1  Necessity  Clover  Cutter,  been 
used  very  little.  First  S4  00  takes  it.  Prince's  B»y 
Poultry  Farm,  Prince's  Bay,  S.  I.  D.  A. Mount,  Mgr. 

|  i      To  make  room  for  growing  chicks,  will  sell 
I  O   100  Imported  Indian  Game  pullets  at 
iZ  one-half  their  value. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazenov»a,  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivere  and 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

T  IGHT  and  BARK  BRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
1  J  ners  at  Peoria.  111.,  18S9.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  tor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Poyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

400  chicks  for  sale.  All  bred  from  our  prize  win- 
ners B.  Minorca*.  Buff  &W.  Cochins  W.  Wy- 
andottes. W.P  Rocks.  W.C.  B.  Polish.  Satisfaction 
guarant'd.   J  as.  A.  Tucker  &  Co.,  Concord,  Mich. 


Largest  dogs  in  the 
world.   A  few  choice 


WF.  B.  Spanish.  S.  S.  Hainburgs,  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
•  horns  and  B.B.R.  Games.  1  have  300  fine  se- 
lected birds  at  reasonable  prices.  Satis,  guaranteed. 
Clark Beham,  Oakland,  Armstrong  County,  Penna. 

rVDIAN  GAMES.— Closing  out !  Great  bargains. 
Going  South.  JohnFrayne's  imported  yearlings 
and  native  bred  chicks  New  York  and  English  win- 
ners.too.    Write  J.  D.WILSON, Worcester,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Wiant's  Buff  Leghorns.— Orders  booked  for 
eggs  for  spring  delivery  from  Geffekene,  Mrs. 
Key  and  Fields  yards.  Sponpia,  the  great  roup  cure, 
get  the  genuine.  Put  up  in  25c,  50c,  &  $1  p'k'ges.,  by 
mail.    Dis.  to  agts.   Dr.  C.  .T  Wiant,  Marion,  O. 


HandsomeGolden  Wyandottes.— Prices  for 
Golden  cocks,  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  :  Fair 
G  oldens,  SI  each;  good  Goldens, 81.50  each;  fine  Gol- 
dens,S2eaeh.  All  mated  not  akin.  Golden  Wy'd't 
chromos,  lithographed  in  five  colors;  size 8x11  inches, 
2  cts.each,  12  for  20c,  50  for  60c.  100  for  $1 . 00.  Address 
A.  3.  FOTJCH,  WARBEN,  PENNA. 


ifiQ  AA  FOR  15  INDIAN  G  AME  EGGS.-i 
OO.V/Lf  SI. 00 for  15  eggs  from  Blk. Minorca.  Buff 
Cochin,  B.  Leghorn,  VV.  Wyandotte,  B.  Plv.  Rocks, 
L.  and  D.  Brahmas.  P.  Cochins.  B.  B.  R.  Games,  S. 
S.  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks,  Pearl  and  White  Guineas 
and  fancy  Pigeons.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and 
testimonials.  Orders  booked  now. 

GEO.  B.  ULRICH,  Aunville, Lebanon  Co., Pa. 


(J5-1  ST  for  PENS  of  EIGHT  RIRDS  EACH: 
0-L»J  Brown  Legs..  Langshans,  P.Rocks,  W.C  W. 
Pol.,  Part.  Cochins,  Silver  Wyandottes.Pekin  Ducks. 

Five  Pekin  or  Jap.  Bantams,  815;  Trio  White 
Guineas,  85.  Also  Champion  Exhib.  and  Pit 
Games,  etc     Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  Ll'DLOW,  YONKERS.  N.  Y. 


fSSOXALL  INCUBATOR 


is  guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of 

FERTILE  ECCS 

at  less  cost  and  trouble  than 
any  machine  in  the  market. 
Circulars  free.  Address 

G.W.  MURPHY  &  CO., 

Quincy,  III. 

Send  2  Cents  for  New  Illust.  Catalogue. 


JAMES  L  SHIELDS,  Washington,  N.  J.,  offers- 
fowls  of  leading  varieties  for  sale;  popular  prices. 

CP  Certain  Cure  C  Q  Sure  Shot  f»  r  Chick  Feed, 
.1*.  For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  b.r.ForChicks 

Tnese  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER.  1'ottsville,  Pa 


ROOFING. 

CHEAP,  JDURABLE. 

For  all  kinds  of  outbuildings  get  my 
prices  and  samples  before  buying. 

E.  F.  SWAN, 

30  S.   WATER  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER 

FOR 

POULTRY  FOOD, 

Pat.  June  15,  1886.        Aug.  20,  18S9. 

^jVo  w  arrant 

This  machine  to  cut  green  bones, 
meat  and  gristle,  without  clog  or  dif- 
ficulty, or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 
GREEN  CUT  RONE  WILL 

DOUBLE  Nnmber  of  EGGS 

Will  make  them  twenty-five  percent, 
more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole 
flock.  Stamp  for  Catalogue.  Always  mention  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

F.  W.  MANN,  Milford,  Mass. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

Excelsior0  INCUBATOR 

™  . .      .  . ,  "    ■   ,    WILL  DO  IT. 

lowest-priced  First-class  Hatcher  made. 
Simple,  Perfect,  msmjr—m^  Self-Regulating. 


Patentee  and  L=- 

f  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy, 


BROODER 
HEATERS 

Estimates  given  for 
HEATING 

APPARATUS 

Complete. 
Send  for  Circular 


□  E  AN  E 
ICO, 

264  Water  St..  N.  Y. 
83  MarketSt.  Chicago 


E»E2^I3XT  TJTJC2SS. 

Premium  Stock.    Early  eatched.    Write  wants, 
HILLSIDE  POl  lTBV  FARM. 


J.  R.  Williams,  Mgr., 


Glen  Head,  ]V.  V, 


The  REST  and  CHEAPEST  high-class- 
Chickens,  Bronze Turkeys,'!'.  Geese  and  English 
Ferrets  furnished  hy  W.  H.  TOBU,  Vermil- 
lion, Ohio,  who  has  been  a  constant  breeder,  judge 
and  exhibitor  for  25  years.   Price  list  free. 

FRESH  CUT  ORE  EN  BONE  AND  MEAT. 
Right  from  butcher's  block.  Bone,  Jieat,  .Mus- 
cle, Marrow  and  all  goes  in.  best  winter  feed  vet  pro- 
duced for  laying  hens.  Send  for  special  circular,  with 
pices,  etc.  \\  ealsi.  grind  beef  scraps,  ovster  shells  etc 
Address,       C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


E-  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
_  and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-eent 
Br  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Over  lOOO  Higla  Class 

LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  "Live  and  let  live  prices"  for  quality  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp" 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build, 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  B.  BRABAZON,  Delavan, Wis. 


improved  Simplicity  HATCHeR: 

-ABSOLUTELY  SELF- RSSULATI  MS. 

EvtHY  machine  has  Gives  satisfastiom  * 

SET'OF?LANS  FiJRBR0ODtR.BU!LOiNGS  jr^TURES  IS  CthtS. 
SftmpfbrSciwfifi'cftuirry.Mn  VON  CU11H I/1CUBATOR C°- OWJ^Oy. 


BiSeu  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS  E£S£ 

Ind. Games,  eggs  $Sj>er  15:  W.Langs.,  eggs  So  per  15. 

ANCONAS  m  SS II  EGGS.  SeSrr 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,    .    -    ■  Pottsville,  Fa 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  cSSny?.t;s.^a„?er 

We  have  made  sixteen  importations  of  these  grand; 
breeds,  and  have  a  lot  on  the  way  from  England. 
Write  to  us  for  wants.    Eggs  half  price. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD, 

DILLS  BURG,  PENNA. 


CURES  ROUP,  CHOLERA  AND  GAPES. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


and  full  particulars  of  both. 


GORDON'S 

Poultry  FOOD 
is  a  rich,  nutri- 
tious vegetable 
compound,  and 
contains  no- 
mineral  poisons 
Endorsed  by  the- 
leading  poultry 
raisers  of  the- 
United  States. 
The  publishers- 
of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper 
use  it.  T  h  & 
same  can  be  said 
of  GORDON'S 
HORSE  and 
CATTLE  Foor> 
Address  GOR- 
DON FOOD 
COM  PAN  Y„ 
Send  for  circulars  giving  prices 


HAWKINS 


RREEDS  AMERICA'S  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

IPlymoTitlT  R.ocl£s, 

(Barred  and  White.) 

Wyandottes, 

(Silver  ajjd  White. ) 
More  prizes  awarded  this  strain  than  all  others.  Se- 
lected Breeding  and  Exhibition  Birds  for- 
sale.    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

for  salelow.  Catalogue  of  America' s  Greatest  Poul 
try  Farm  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  LANCASTER,  MASS.. 
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AH.  ASDERS.Iians<la]e,Pa.,  Breeds  the 
.  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar. 


Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    E.  E.BAST,  _ 
1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Princes  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  D.  A.  Mount, 
Mgr*  Prince's  Bay,  N.Y.,  breeds  Ind. Games,  P. 
Rocks, Xt  Brahmas  and  Mammoth  Pekm  Ducks,  cir. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To  . 

,T  l,  C4HPBKLL,  West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  §5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


EUREKA 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

Agent  American  Express,  Black  River,  M.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  ?aS,0la% 

complete  index,  forSl  25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2.3  4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  m  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  ,    ,  „ 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHES 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Scliwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d.  Conn 

BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
300  Toms  &  liens,  sired  by 
44  &  47  lb  Toms.  SOOP.BocU, 
Wyandotte,W.&  B.  lies- 
horn  C'lt'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
F.M.MUNGER,DeKalb,Ill- 


Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book. 
28  pages.   Price  2oc.   For  sale  at  this  office. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  Legged.)   Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Chas.  H.  Akerley,  TonawanUa,  N.  Y. 


CENTS' 


(silver)  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
"Agents'  Directory"  for  One  Year. 
Thousands  of  firms  want  adaresses  of  persons 
to  whom  they  can  mail  papers,  magazines, 
pictures,  cards.  &C.  FREE  as  samples,  and  our 
patrons  receive-bushels  of  mail.  Try  it;  you 
will  be  WELL  PLEASKI)  with  the  small  invest- 
ment. Address  T.  D.  CAHPliKLL,  U.630  ,  Boj  lesion,  Indiana. 

Chinese  Golden  Pheasants  in  superb  plumage.  Do- 
mesticated. Also,  Lady  Amherst,  Reeves,  Silver  and 
Ringneck  Pheasants  for  sale.  Send  for  price  list  to 
James  Morrison,  Gardener,  Mr.  Schieffelin's  Place, 
Tarry  town,  N.Y. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S. C. B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wvans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Xeo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody.'J 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe> 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Ken:, conn. .breeds  ,ut 
best  W .  Leghorns,  L.  BrahiLas  and  W .  I*  ■  Rocks. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  sW.^  Wrds 


Choice 
Agent  for  Prairie  ■ 
State  Incubator. Miss  H.M.Williams.Hammonton,  N  .J 


33^.1^1^:  BIl/i.HMA.IS. 

■  FINE  SPECIMENS.  

Thomas  Perrine,  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  SrSsrSES 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Laiig- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


For  First-class  Slock    or  Eggs,  Write  to 
W.M  J. SCHAUBl.t, (Successor  to  ..'esse  KoUrts)  ' 
E<-ie,  Pa. 


"JT"  E3  3E«2  30 

is  the  prime  factor  in  keeping 

YOUR 

Poultry  in  good  first-class  condition,  and  make 

your  HENS 

shell  out  their  Egfcs  plentifully.  We  are  Head- 
quarters for  Feed  and  Supplies.  Circular  free. 

HARVEY  BROS-,  BUFFALO,  N-  Y. 


Farm, Owego, Tioga  Co., Is'.  Y. 


SPONGIA.Ph'armacy.  Boericke  &  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St., New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1S3>5  ' 

YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  &  <Jorn,  in  the 


CCHANDM!LL(Ipfcf 

    ij*<kf  lOO  per  cent,  more  mada 

in  keeping  Pouitrv.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MII.XS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
>nt  on  appUwtjon.  WILMON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


The  OI.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  v.  Williams,  12 
Race  St. ,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.    We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable)  prices 
J.  BANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  «BANDEST  INDIAN  ©AMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  SHARP  &  CO., 

LOCKPORT,       -      -      New  York. 


"Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture.' 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Givingalso  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  HAN  KIN,  SOUTH 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  75  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
ceats  each. 

lMll  liTHY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 
THE 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,  Mocking  Birds, 
Bed  Birds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Birds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  Cold  Fish,  Globes,  Aquariums, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


OOOO  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of.  ■ 
fered.  Now's  your  time  to  get  ap 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees  and  secure  a  beauti. 
lul  Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vssey  St. ,  New  York. 


Gold  Band 


STANDARD 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
Jl.50per  lOOsquare 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sar*  jle  and  circu 
i  lar  free. 

B  A.  F.  SWAN. 

'33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FBOM  FIBST-CI,ASS  YAB»S,85.00 
Per  15.  S10Per40.  EGGS  FBOM .  OT  HE  It 
YARDS.  §1.00  Per  l'V  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Plv.  Rocks.   BIBDS  FOB  SAM. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  ^ork  1890. 
2nd  on  Plvmouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
10  prizes  on  Lt.  Bram.  and  P.Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC &SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


FOR.  SATiTR. 

Onel520-egg  Perfect  Hatcher  Incubator,  two  Per- 
fect Hatcher  Brooders,  450  chicks  capacity  each,  one 
No. 4  Hitchin's  green  house  heaters,  with  300  feet 
heavy  four-inch  cast  iron  pipe,  and  all  fixtures. 
These  goods  are  nearly  new  and  in  good  order,  and 
will  be  sold  cheap.  That  I  will  deliver  just  what  I 
advertise,  I  refer  would-be  buyers  to  any  public  man 
in  our  town. 

T.  C.  WALTER, 

TUNHHANNOCKi  PA. 


H.  W,  VAHLE 


319  Market  St.,  and  <*6  N.  9th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  IMPBOVEO  MONARCH  INCITBA- 
TOB.  3000  fthicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Thev  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  S  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  RaraUin.Sonth  Easton,  Mass. 

Laying  hens  and  growing 
chu  ks  should  he  fed  upon 
food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  The  rich- 
est part  of  the  egg  is  the 
albumen.  "Animal  Meal' 
contains  a  large  amount  of 
albumen,  as  well  as  mate- 
rial for  the  shell.  It  is  a 
well-balanced  animal  food 
easily  digested. 


lets  a 
Omen 


Send  $1.00  for  enough 
"Animal  Weal"  to  feed 
10  hens  3  months,  or  4 
times  as  much  for  §2.25, 
delivered  to  any  station  in 
New  England  or  Middle 
States.  Book,  "The  Egg," 
free.   The  Bowker  Com- 

Sany,  43  Chatham  Street, 
iosion,  Mass, 


A 
MONTH 


KNAPP  BROTHERS'  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Still  stand  at  the  head-CHAMPIONS  OP  THE  WORLD-and  have  won  a  record  at  America  s  leading 

Sh°  We'iiave  put  our  birds  in  strongest  competition  25  times  during  the  past  8  years  and  have  never  lost  that, 
best  prize  offered  (first  on  breeding  pen  of  White  Leghorns). 

At  New  York  State  Fair  Sept.  10  to  17th.  with  2300  |-*~ 
horns  1st,  2d  and  3d  on  breeding  pen,  1st,  2d  and  3d  one 

On  White  Wyandottes  1st  and2d  on  breeding  pen,: 

°"  "wen'ow  offer  to  our  customers  the  choicest  breeding  stock  and  the  finest  exMbition  birds  evey  put  upo° 
the  market  at  very  low  prices  for  the  quality.  Send  stamp  for  12-page  catalogue  and  price  list  giving  .ugliest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address   

KNAPP    ErtO'S.  Box  301,  FABIUS, 


jsr. 


THE  NEW  PRAIRIE  STATE  I 


3 3-FIHST  raiDIVaiXTJViei  3  3. 

ENDOBSEO  BY  P.  H.  JACOBS. 
Send  stamp  for  new  sixty-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  pi* 
ing  full  particulars. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Homer  City,  Poruia. 
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INQUIRIES. 

H.  V.,  ;Red  £!loud,  (State  omitted).— Should 
the  strip  for  incubator  stealer  be  nailed  with 
the  narrow  or  broadsifte  down? 

The  narrow-sitte^Hould  be  down. 

A.  W.  B.,  Oakland,  Cal.— Will  hens  in  scat- 
tered colonies,  of  about  fifty  each,  lay  as  many 
eggs,  and  thrive  as  well  without  males  as  when 
with  them? 

Yes. 


H  S.  R.,  Gveencastle,  Indiana.— "Where  can 
I  get  plans  and  estimates  for  building  a  poultry 
house  that  we  can  rely  on  as  being  convenient 
and  not  too  expensive? 

We  can  only  refer  you  to  our  July,  1891  issue. 
Any  back  number  can  be  procured  for  five 
cents. 


A.  N.  H.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.— At  what  age 
should  the  combs  of  Bantams  be  cut,  and  what 
to  apply  to  the  wound? 

Cut  with  sharp  knife  or  shears,  when  about 
three  months  old,  and  apply  a  strong  solution 
of  alum. 


G.  F..  Roseland,  111.— Have  any  of  the  Poul- 
try Keepehs  a  remedy  for  lice  on  brooder 
chicks? 

October,  1887,  has  nearly  two  pages  on  lice. 
You  can  getjany  back  number. 


L.  C.  H.,  ICokomo.  Indiana  —1.  In  what  re- 
spect do  oyster  shells  differ  from  clam  or  other 
shells  for  fowls?  2.  Is  the  shell  of  any  value  ex- 
cept for  grit?  3.  Is  white,  or  any  color  but 
black,  allowed  on  a  Langshan,  provided  it  be 
thoroughly  covered  over?  4.  Should  a  Red  Cap 
hen's  comb  be  straight,  or  may  it  incline  a  lit- 
tle? 

1.  There  is  no  difference.  2.  In  our  opinion 
they  only  serve  as  grit.  3.  No  white  is  allowed 
except  on  legs  and  toes.  4.  It  should  not  incline. 


W.  H.  V.  S.,  Lebanon,  Pa.— Is  there  any  cure 
for  crop  bound  except  to  cut  the  crop  open? 

That  depends  on  circumstances.  One  method 
is  to  give  a  tablespoonful  of  lard' and  work  the 
contents  of  the  crop  for  half  an  hour  until  soft, 
but  success  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  and  its  severity. 


W.  A.  IX,  Haddington,  N.  Y.— I  keep  quite  a 
large  number  of  hens  and  they  seem  to  like 
pumpkin  seeds.  Will  the  seeds  hurt  them,  and 
will  hens  eat  what  is  not  good  for  them? 

We  have  never  known  any  injurious  results 
from  pumpkin  seeds.  Hens  are  usually  very 
particular. 


J.  F.  H.,  Fresno,  Cal.— Have  searched  the 
paper  for  advertisement  of  Mann's  Green  Bone 
Mill,  but  cannot  find  it.  Please  let  us  know 
where  one  can  be  purchased. 

The  advertisement  is  in  this  issue.  Address 
F.  W-  Mann,  Milford,  Mass. 


J.  H.  W.,  Dows,  Iowa.— A  neighbor  paired  an 
Embden  gander  and  a  Toulouse  goose.  We 
bought  a  goose  and  gander  from  the  progeny. 
The  goose  laid  a  lot  of  eggs,  but  none  hatched 
out  all  appearing  infertile.  Does  this  same 
law  operate  here  as  in  the  case  of  mules.  If  we 
take  this  same  goose,  and  mate  her  with  a  thor- 
oughbred Toulouse  gander,  will  the  eggs  be 
fertile  or  not? 

The  crosses  from  Toulouse  and  Embden  geese 
will  produce  young.  The  probability  is  that 
your  geese  are  overfed  and  fat.  Young  geese, 
however,  are  not  as  valuable  for  breeding  as 
old  geese,  their  eggs  often  proving  infertile. 


L.  R.  E.,  Bridgeport.  Ct.— 1.  Which  are  the 
best  layers,  the  rose  or  single  combed  varieties 
of  the  Leghorn?  2.  Is  a  fair  agood  place  to  buy 
poultry?  3.  Are  Partridge  Cochins  as  good  lay- 
ers as  Brahmas?  4.  Does  having  rose  combs 
effect  the  laying  qualities? 

1.  There  is  no  difference.  2.  Yes.  3.  About 
the  same.  4.  No. 


F.  A.  P.  C,  Lowell,  Mass.— Will  you  please  let 
■me  know,  through  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
whether  throwing  lime  on  and  around  the  roosts 
will  take  the  yellow  color  out  of  fowls'  legs? 

It  may,  temporarily,  but  not  permanently. 


W.  S,  W,  Providence,  Ky.— 1.  Is  sorghum 
seed  good  for  fowls''  2.  If  so,  what  is  the  best 
o?ay  to  feed?     i.  How  much  is  considered  a 


meal  for  ten  hens  of  the  large  breeds?  4.  Is 
sunflower  seed  good  for  moulting  hens?  5. 
How  much  is  considered  a  feed  for  ten  fowls  of 
the  large  breeds? 

Both  are  excellent.  Feed  one  pint  sorghum 
seed  daily  to  ten  hens,  and  one  pint  sunflower 
seed  every  other  clay.  Other  food  must  be 
given  at  the  same  time,  however.  Sunflower 
seed  is  excellent  for  moulting  hens. 


Raising  Broilers  in  Winter. 


Bear  in  mind  that  as  hens  do  not  sit  in  winter 
you  cannot  hatch  many  early  broilers  without 
the  use  of  incubators.  The  "old  hen"  is  of  no 
value  in  winter,  except  to  provide  the  eggs,  but 
in  the  spring  and  summer  she  knows  how  to 
sit  well  and  raise  her  chicks.  But  hatching  is 
not  all — you  must  raise  the  clucks,  and  in  this 
connection  we  give  the  following  from  the 
Mirror.  It  says: 

Since  broiler  raising  by  artifical  methods  has 
received  attention,  the  work  has  been  usually 
dpne  from  October  to  April.  Much  has  been 
written  m  regard  to  the  management  of  incu- 
bators, but  the  care  Of  the  chicks  after  they  are 
hatched  is  more  important,  for  there  are  those 
who  are  successful  in  hatching  with  incubators, 
but  who  fail  to  raise  the  chicks. 

The  first  proposition  to  consider,  -when  the 
chick  comes  out  of  the  shell  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  as  naked  as  a  young  baby,  the  down  being 
no  protection,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  chick 
be  kept  constantly  warm.  Despite  all  that  is 
claimed  for  ventilation,  the  chick  will  get  more 
than  it  desires,  and  the  object  should  be  to  keep 
it  warm  both  day  and  nignt.  When  it  comes 
out  of  the  egg  the  temperature  is  over  100  de- 
grees, and  the  chick  will  always  enjoy  the 
warmth  when  it  does  not  fall  below  ninety  de- 
grees, especially  at  night. 

In  feeding  the  chicks  it  is  better  to  begin 
with  dry  food,  such  as  oatmeal,  grits,rolled  oats 
screenings,  millet  seed  and  sifted  cracked  corn, 
with  a  mess  of  chopped  meat  three  times  a 
week,  instead  of  giving  dough,  as  all  kinds  of 
sloppy  food  cause  the  chick  to  swallow  more 
than  it  requires,  and  the  result  is  bowel  disease. 
The  gizzard  should  be  allowed  to  perform  its 
office  instead  of  being  idle,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  food  is  soft.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  mess 
of  soft  food  once  or  even  twice  a  day ;  but  the 
chicks  should  be  given  mostly  hard  feed  and 
plenty  of  sharp  grit. 

Many  chicks  die  from  lack  of  exercise,  giv- 
ing way  to  leg  weakness,  which  is  another  rea- 
son for  compelling  them  to  scratch  and  work 
in  litter  for  hard  food.  There  is  no  difference 
whatever  between  adults  and  chicks  in  that 
respect.  Keep  the  little  fellows  at  work  and 
they  will  grow  faster  and  thrive  better. 

One  cause  of  loss  is  that  the  eggs  are  pro- 
cured from  all  sources,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  all  the  chicks  will  be  hardy  or  uniform 
when  there  are  so  many  different  parents.  The 
chicks  from  weak  parents  will  die,  and  it  is 
useless  to  hatch  them  out.  Endeavor  to  hatch 
strong  chicks  from  vigorous  stock,  and  the 
main  rules  to  observe  are  plenty  of  warmth, 
regularity  in  feeding  and  exercise.  The  winter 
season  is  an  unnatural  period  for  both  laying 
and  hatching,  but  with  careful  attention  one 
can  make  broiler  raising  a  success. 

Hundreds  of  young  chicks  are  destroyed  by 
ventilation.  We  are  not  opposed  to  ventilation 
but  let  us  take  a  look  at  a  brooder 
house.  The  first  object  to  be  noticed  is  a  small 
hole,  about  six  inches  square  for  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  chicks.  To  us  this  hole  is  but  a 
small  affair,  and  we  enter  the  brooder  house, 
find  it  warm,  and  conclude  that  the  house 
should  have  a  ventilator.  And  so  it  should  if  a 
man  is  to  occupy  it.  but  as  the  little  chick  is 
not  over  four  inches  high,  and  is  close  down  to 
the  floor,  right  where  the  air  comes  in  at  the 
opening,  it  is  subject  to  a  volume  of  air  which 
we  do  not  notice.  Comparing  the  chick  with  a 
man,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  a  man  should 
stand  in  front  of  an  opening  as  large  to  him, 
correspondingly,  as  the  opening  is  to  the  chick, 
he  would  soon  be  chilled,  for  the  opening,  to 
him,  would  be  about  nine  feet  square,  or  nearly 
equal  to  half  the  size  of  a  room.  It  is  really 
that  space  the  chick  meets  in  an  opening  six 
inches  square,  comparatively,  and  it  is  plain, 
then,  that  while  we  may  have  reason  to  believe 
in  more  ventilation,  the  chick  receives  all  it 
desires,  and  more. 

If  you  propose  hatching  chicks  early.  In  order 
to  have  broilers  in  market  when  prices  are  high 
you  should  make  it  a  point  to  hatch  from  no 
eggs  except  such  as  are  known  to  you  to  be 
worth  using.  It  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  good  hatches  from  eggs  of  all 
kinds,  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  as  the  use 
of  such  eggs  makes  the  matter  of  hatching 
simply  guess  work,  no  system  can  be  practiced. 
If  vou  buy  eggs,  pick  out  all  the  extra  large 
ones,  the  small  ones,  the  rough  and  misshapen 
ones,  keeping  only  those  that  are  of  normal 
size,  perfect  shape,  smooth  and  tree  from  all 
delects,  sending  the  others  to  market.  Then 
buy  more  eggs,  and  make  another  selection, 
until  you  have  a  sufficiency.  What  is  the  use 


of  putting  eggs  in  an  incubator  when  you  will 
simply  have  to  take  them  out  again  w  hen  test- 
ing them.  If  more  attention  were  given  the 
matter  of  selecting  the  eggs,  the  incubators 
would  give  better  results. 

The  above  should  be  carefully  read,  as  it 
points  out  facts  that  are  important.  The  most 
essential  matter  is  to  hatch  chicks  from  per- 
fect eggs.  Very  large  eggs,  small  eggs,  eggs 
sharp  at  both  ends,  eggs  that  have  protuber- 
ances, thin  shell  eggs,  and  such,  should  be  dis- 
carded, as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  using  them. 
Eggs  should  be  of  normal  size,  perfect  in  shape, 
smooth,  and  fresh  When  the  chicks  are 
hatched  out  don't  fill  them  with  too  much  wet 
food,  but  Jceep  them  at  loork  scratching  for 
seeds,  and  you  will  have  fewer  cases  of  leg 
weakness  and  bowel  disease. 


How  Many  Chicks  Together. 

A  reader  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing inquiry  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
chicks  that  should  be  kept  together  in  a 
brooder: 

fn  the  issue  on  brooders,  in  giving  a  brooder 
house  twelve  feet  by  thirty  feet,  divided  into  six 
pens,  and  allowing  a  hall-way  on  one  side,  of 
three  feet,  leaving  each  pen  five  feet  by  nine 
feet,  do  you  consider  that  sufficient  space  for 
100  chicks  for  winter  quarters,  or  is  that  only 
for  summer  use  when  they  have  use  of  the  run, 
which  is  five  by  ten  feet  ?  Is  it  safe  to  keep  100 
in  a  flock  ?  I  refer  to  raising  chicks  for 
broilers. 

Yes,  the  broilers  are  raised  in  close  quarters, 
and  more  especially  in  winter,  a  pen  five  by 
nine  feet  holding  100  chicks.  We  have  seen  120 
chicks  on  such  a  small  space,  and  they  were 
kept  therein  until  they  went  to  market,  but  we 
believe  that  if  such  a  space  contained  not  over 
fifty  chicks  it  would  be  an  advantage.  A  large 
number  of  persons  aim  to  make  a  brooder  per- 
form too  much  work .  They  save  brooder  space, 
but  are  not  so  successful  in  raising  the  chicks. 


Langshan  Chicks. 

A  subscriber,  who  does  not  well  understand 
the  Langshans.  iias  some  fine  chicks,  and  asks 
the  following  questions 

1.  How  old  should  chicks  be  before  they  are 
allowed  to  roost  ? 

2.  I  have  some  young  Langshans  that  sit 
down  when  eating,  and  their  legs  at  the  joints 
bend  in.  f  attribute  this  to  their  rapid  growth, 
they  weighing  five  and  one-fourth  pounds  at 
three  and  three-fourth  months  old.  Will  they 
get  over  this  leg  weakness  ? 

3.  Will  feathers  on  their  middle  toes  dis- 
qualify them  ? 

1.  There  is  no  rule  in  the  matter.  It  is  best 
to  keep  them  on  straw,  on  the  floor,  as  long  as 
possible. 

2.  You  are  correct.  Rapid  growth  is  the 
cause,  and  they  will  soon  recover,  and  in  the 
end  prove  to  be  large  fowls. 

3.  Feathers  on  the  middle  toe  is  not  a  dis- 
qualification, but  it  is  better  to  avoid  them  on 
the  Langshans. 


Roup. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  your  notes  some  one 
had  cured  a  bird  of  roup  by  giving  him  three 
drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  on  a  piece  of  bread ; 
and  having  a  bird  with  the  roup  at  the  time  I 
tried  it,  and  am  pleased  to  say  in  three  or  four 
days  he  was  all  right.  Thanks  for  the  informa- 
tion.— G.  R.,  in  Poultry,  etc.  (London  ) 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  lie 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  aim  the  paper 
for  examination,  ami  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  tlie  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  firsr  adver- 
tised to  he  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  he  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  preler  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  J2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book.  Fisher's  Gram  Tables.  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  tor  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs).  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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Mr.  Forsyth's  Brown  Leghorns. 

No  one  is  better  known  as  a  breeder  of 
Brown  Leghorns  than  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  ot 
Owego,  N.  Y.  At  every  first-class  show  his 
"birds  are  always  present,  and  there  never  was 
a  time  when  he  did  not  win  some  of  the  prizes. 
His  motto  is— "blood  will  tell,*'— and  on  lliat 
proverb  he  works.  Some  of  the  best  breeders 
in  the  United  States  annually  send  to  him  for 
choice  cockerels  to  head  their  yards,  and  in  all 
his  years  of  breeding  and  exhibiting  not  a  sin- 
gle complaint  has  ever  reached  us  against  him. 
His  advertisement  may  always  be  found  in  the 
leading  poultry  journals,  for  he 
believes  in  spreading  the  light. 

Mr.  Forsyth  also  breeds  the 
Eosecomb  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  WyandottesandHoudans 
and  is  also  a  winner  in  those 
classes  wherever  he  exhibits,  for 
he  will  never  be  content  unless 
at  or  near  the  top.  He  is  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Owego, 
has  nianv  friends,  and  aims  to 
do  what  is  right.  To  show  how 
he  sometimes  makes  a  "clean 
sweep,"  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  the  great  New  York 
show  he  won  first  on  cockerel, 
lirstoncock,  first  on  breeding 
pen,  gold  special  for  best  ten 
cockerels,  and  gold  special  for 
best  ten  pullets. 

Not  only  at  New  York,  how- 
ever, has'  he  won,  but  East  and 
West,  wherever  he  could  send 
his  birds,  he  has  shown, and  he 
never  returns  home  without 
laurels  in  his  hat.  The  blue  lib 
bons  he  has  won  would  be  quite 
a  curiosity,  for  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  represent  high  honors. 


floor  of  the  brooder  too  warm,  which  is  injuri- 
ous. With  this  brooder  and  proper  feeding 
there  need  be  no  trouble  in  raising  at  least 
ninety  per  cent,    of  all    the    healthy  hatched 

chicks.  Ohio  Farmer. 

The  above  brooder  if  given  to  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  probably  as  public  property,  but  to 
avoid  mistakes  we  will  state  that  it  is  patented 
by  Mr.  Pressey,  and  it  has  been  illustrated  in 
long  agothis  journal. 


Home  Made  Brooder. 

Here  is  the  description  of  a 
simple  brooder  which  will  ac- 
commodate 100  chicks  for  a 
period  of  four  to  six  weeks: 
Take  four  boards  twelve  inches 
wide  and  three  or  three  and  a 
half  feet  long,  Nail  them  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  box 
without  top  or  bottom.  Cover 
the  top  with  sheet  iron  nailed 
down.  Over  the  sheet  iron 
and  around  the  outside  nail  inch 
strips  one  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  having  a  space  an  inch 
wide  at  each  of  the  four  corners 

Now  put  on  another  cover 
of  boards,  which  will  form  the 
floor  of  your  brooder.  In  the  center  of  this 
floor  bore  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  hole, 
and  insert  a  tin  tube  four  inches  long. 

Make  a  platform  of  boards  (half  inch  stuff 
will  do)  six  or  eight  inches  shorter  and 
narrower  than  the  floor  of  your  brooder  ,  and 
nail  a  leg  five  inches  long  under  each  corner; 
tack  a  slip  of  flannel  four  inches  wide  around 
the  edge  of  this  platform,  and  slit  it  with  the 
shears  every  three  or  four  inches  to  allow  the 
voung  chieksjto  run  through  easily  That  is  all 
there  is  of  itexcept  cutting  out  a  V  shaped 
(inverted)  hole  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  {box 
nine  inches  high  and  wide  enough  at  the 
bottom  to  slide  a  lamp  in,  The  lamp  heats  ths 
air  between  the  sheet  iron  top  and  the  floor  of 
the  brooder, which,  rising  through  the  tube  in 
the  center,  strikes  against  the  platform  above 
and  is  diffused  over  the  chicks,  With  a  little 
experience  one  can  soon  tell  how  high  to  keep 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  so  as  tnot  to  make  the 


BROWN  lEGao8HS.-".4J.lXm.,"  AND  "LADY  FLORENCE.' 
Property  of  James  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  V. 

Winner  of  First  and.  Gold  Special  at  the  Great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show. 
New  Xork  City,  1831. 


Good  and  Bad. 


Mr.  O.  P.  Nickel,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  gives  his 
experience.  He  can  hatch  out  the  broods  eas- 
ily, but  cannot  succeed  well  in  raising  tha 
chicks.  He  says  : 

T  am  much  pleased  with  your  paper,  as  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  useful  information, 
being  a  novice  in  the  chicken  raising  art. 
How  does  this  strike  you  for  a  hot  water  incu- 
bator, of  vour  design,  taking  the  fertile  eggs. 
Out  of  thirtv-six  eggs  I  got  thirty-two  live 
chicks,  from  thirty-two  eggs  I  got  twenty-nine 
chicks,  from  twenty-three  eggs  I  got  twenty- 
two  chicks,  but  when  it  came  to  raising  them 
I  did  not  do  so  well.  In  the  first  place  I  did 
not  understand  it,  and  in  the  second  place  I 
did  not  have  the  facility  to  doit.  At  the  pres- 


ent writing  I  have  forty-two  fine  chicks  but  all 
mongrels. 

We  give  the  above  to  show  how  easily  some 
succeed— even  the  novices— in  hatching.  As  he 
states,  he  "had  not  the  facility''  and  he  '  did 
not  understand  how'"  to  raise  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  succeed  without  ample  facili- 
ties. One  fact  he  has  demonstrated  is  that  an 
incubator  can  be  made  to  hatch  nearly  all  the 
eggs .  We  can  safely  say,  however,  that  much 
depends  on  the  eggs.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  neither  the  old  lienor  the 
incubator  can  hatch  full  lots  of 
chicks  There  are  too  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing 
good  eggs.  

Lameness  and  Leg  Weak- 
ness. 

It  is  very  annoying  to  find  a 
favorite  bird  become  lame,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  following  letter  from 
a  Westerville,  Ohio,  subscriber 
shows  how  one  fowl  will  follow 
another,  and  he  asks  the  reason. 
He  says  : 

I  have  a  Golden  Wyandotte 
pullet  that  got  lame,  or  weak  in 
the  legs.  She  sits  dow  n  about  all 
the  time,  eats  well,  but  seems 
weak  and  stiff  in  the  legs.  Five 
days  ago  a  Golden  Wyandotte 
cockerel  followed  in  tiie  same 
way.  Then  a  Black  Wyandotte 
cockerel  was  taken  down.  What 
is  the  cause  of  all  this?  I  have 
been  feeding  wheat  and  corn, 
and  some  bran,  with  plenty  of 
grit.  All  birds  are  running  at 
large  on  the  lawn. 

Eight  here  we  wish  to  give  a 
few  points  on  leg  weakness  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  un- 
derstand why  such  sudden  ail- 
ments appear.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  observation : 

1.  High  roosts  will  cause  bum- 
ble foot,  and  also  lameness  of 
the  joints  from  the  constant  jar- 
ring when  fowls  get  up  or  on  the 
roosts,  especially  if  birds  are  fat. 

2.  Rapid  growth  will  cause  leg  weakness, 
more  especially  with  males. 

3.  When  the  hens  become  lame  it  may  be  due 
to  being  with  the  males,  and  they  should  be  re- 
moved a'  once. 

4.  Keep  lame  birds  on  straw,  feed  broken 
bone,  and  add  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  tincture  of  iron 
to  each  gallon  of  the  drinking  water. 

Topeka,  Kansas.  Donl  forget  her  show, 
December  16th  to  23d.  Eastern  breeders  are 
asked  to  come,  and  bring  their  best  birds.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Lucas,  the  Secretary,  114  W.  14th  St.,  To- 
peka, Kansas,  will  answer  all  inquiries.  To- 
peka expects  to  have  the  largest  show  west  of 
the  Ohio  river. 
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All  About  Lice. 

Though  somewhat  out  of  season  this  is  a  good 
time  to  read  about  lice,  and  save  your  paper, 
as  we  will  now  give  you  a  whole  book  on  lice, 
with  illustrations.  Every  animal  has  its  blood- 
suckers to  prey  upon  it,  not  excepting  even 
man,  who  would  succumb  to  vermin  if  he 
rolled  in  filth.  The  cuts  magnify  the  specimens, 
the  small  line,  looking  like  the  letter  I,  showing 
the  natural  size.  Lice  are  divided  into  orders 
and  sub-orders,  and  consequently  classified. 
Leaving  out  the  species  with  which  we  are  not 
interested,  we  begin  with  the  following: 
ORDER  PSEUDONEUROPTERA. 

SUBOKDEK  MALLOPHAGA. 

This  group  embraces  all  the  bi.ing  lice  infest- 
ing birds  and  mammals.  They  are  very  dis- 
tinct, indeed,  from  the  preceding  group, 
though  frequently  placed  with  them  under  such 
unnatural  divisions  as  Anoplura,  Pedicidines, 
etc. 

The  bodies  are  usually  hard  and  horny  and 
much  flattened.  They  possess  mandi'bulate 
mouth  parts  adapted  to  cutting  and  biting  the 
hairs,  feathers,  epidermal  scales,  or  excretions 
on  the  bodies  of  their  hosts.  They  are  said  also 
to  have  a  suctorial  organ  by  means  of  which 
they  may  at  times  draw  blood  from  the  host 
animal.  The  mandibles  are  situated  in  most 
forms  underneath  the  head  and  near  the  center, 
the  clypeus  projecting  and  forming  the  most 
anterior  portion  of  the  head.  The  labrum  is 
present  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  prominent 
in  a  part  of  the  order.  The  eyes  when  visible 
are  located  back  of  the  antennae.  The  antennae 
are  five-jointed  except  in  Tricliodectes.  The 
thorax  is  generally  narrow  and  frequently  but 
two  divisions  are  apparent.  The  legs  are 
adapted  to  clasping  (Philopteridw)  or  to  run- 
ning (Liotheidx),  the  tarsi  in  the  first  case 
being  short  and  fitted  for  clasping  against  the 
tibiae,  and  in  the  second  case  being  long  and 
provided  witli  two  claws  well  adapted  to  run- 
ning. The  members  of  the  first  division  occur 
on  both  mammals  and  birds,  those  of  the  sec- 
ond, except  Gyropus,  are  limited  to  birds. 
Wings  are  entirely  wanting  and  the  abdomen 
contains  nine  or  ten  segments  and  is  usualy 
oval  in  shape. 

In  life  history  this  group  agrees  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  eggs  are  glued  to  the  hairs  or 
feathers  of  the  host  animal  and  open  with  a 
circular  cap  or  lid  at  the  free  end.  The  larvae 
are  less  flattened,  shorter  in  proportion,  and 
without  the  hardened  uarts  common  to  the 
adtilts  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  surface.  The 
length  of  life  and  rapidity  of  multiplication  has 
not  been  determined  for  any  species  so  far  as 
we  know,  and  the  habits  of  the  insects  make 
any  such  determination  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty. 

The  effect  of  these  upon  the  host  animal  may 
be  less  important  than  that  of  the  suctorial  lice, 
but  judging  from  cases  where  serious  results 
follow  from  the  efforts  of  the  animals  to  rid 
themselves,  and  from  the  known  irritation  due 
to  the  crawling  of  anything  among  hairs  and 
feathers,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cause 
much  inconvenience  to  the  creatures  which  be- 
come their  involuntary  supporters.  The  order 
may  easily  be  separated  into  two  families  upon 
characters  a  part  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  namely,  the  structure  of  the" mouth 
parts  and  the  feet.  The  latter,  which  is  the 
most  easily  observed,  can  easily  be  told  from 
the  mode  of  locomotion,  the  members  of  the 
first  group  being  incapable  of  rapid  movement 
but  well  adapted  to  clinging  to  the  hairs  or 
feathers,  the  latter  running  freely  and  swiftly 
but  having  less  power  to  clasp. 

FAMILY  PHILOPTERID.E. 

Infesting  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  cats, 
chickens,  turkeys,  pigeons,  ducks,  etc. 

The  members  of  this  family  have  the  mouth 
parts  on  the  under  side  of  the  head.  Mandibles 
strong;  maxillae  wanting;  tarsi  short,  of  one  or 
two  joints,  the  claw  meeting  a  tooth  at  the  apex 
of  the  tibia;  mesothorax  apparently  wanting; 
abdomen  having  nine  segments. 

The  group  is  a  large  one,  the  species  being  so 
numerous  that  scarcely  a  bird  but  harbors  one, 
and  sometimes  several,  species  of  this  family. 

The  genera  are,  for  the  most  part,  easily 
separated.  Docopiwrus,  by  the  presence  of  a 
movabie  appendage  (trabecula)  in  front  of  the 
antennae ;  Nirmus,  by  the  presonce  of  an  im- 
movable tooth  in  front  of  the  antennae  and  the 
generally  entire  terminal  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men of  the  female.  Goniocotes  and  Goniodes 
are  robust  forms,  usually  with  large  heads 
strongly  curved  in  front;  tehy  differ  by  the 
former  having  simple  antennae  in  both  sexes, 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  modified  in  the 
male.  The  former  are  also  usually  much  the 
Smaller.  In  Lipeurus  the  body  is  generally 
long  ami  slender,  the  antenna;' of  tlie  males 
large  and  often  with  a  complicated  structure, 
while  the  terminal  segment  of  the  female  is  bi- 
lobed.  The  species  of  Ornithobius  are  white  or 
transparent  and  especially  characterized  by 
having  sharp  curved  appendages  meeting  in 
front  of  the  clypeus.  Trichodectes  is  at  once 
known  by  the  three-jointed  antennae.  Other 


Fig.  29.  Li- 
peurus  var- 
iabilis. Af- 
ter Denny.) 


genera  of  the  family  do  not  contain  species  in- 
festing domestic  animals,  and  hence  need  not 
be  noticed  here. 

LOUSE  OE  THE  HEN. 

CHICKEN  [LIPEUUUS. 

(Lipeurus  variabilis  Nitzsch).  This  species  ap- 
pears to  have  been  recorded  as  early  as  1668  by 
Redi,  later  by  Frisch,  unless  these  both  refer  to 
Menopon  pallidum,  and  to  have  received  a 
brief  description  by  Linnaeus  (Fauna  Suecica, 
No.  1960)  under  the  name  of  Pediculus  caponis. 
The  name  by  which  it  is  now  universally 
known,  however,  was  given  with  description 
by  Nitzsch  in  1818.  (Germar's  Mag.,  Ill,  292.) 
While  no  very  extensive  literature  seems  lo 
have  accumulated  in  reference  to  this  particu- 
lar species,  it  is  of  course  included  in  the  many 
articles  referring  to  poultry  lice  in 
general.  It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  so  abundant  as  some 
of  the  other  species  infesting  the 
common  domestic  fowl. 

It  is  about  two  millimetres  (one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch)  in  length,  the 
body  elongated,  of  a  whitish  color, 
and  smooth  and  shining.  The 
margins  of  the  body  are  black ; 
the  head  is  large,  rounded  on  the 
anterior  margin,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance sufficiently  distinct 
■  from  any  of  the  species  infesting 
Ithe  chicken,  so  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  figure,  there  can  'be  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  at  a 
glance.  Denny  says:  "Common 
on  the  domestic  fowl,  preferring 
the  primary  and  secondary  feath- 
ers of  the  wings,  among  the  webs 
of  which  they  move  with  great  ce- 
lerity."' 

(Lipeurus  heterographus  Nitzsch).  This 
species,  first  recorded  by  Nitzsch,  would  ap- 
pear from  the  writings  of  European  naturalists 
to  be  rather  common,  but  it  has  not  to  our 
knowledge  been  taken  in  this  country,  a  fact 
which  may  be  due  rather  to  the  little  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  collecting  these  insects 
in  this  country  than  to  their  absence. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  Piaget,  it 
differs  decidedly  from  the  variabilis,  with 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  confused,  in  hav- 
ing the  head  rather  narrowed  in  front  instead 
of  inflated,  and  the  body  is  much  stouter. 

Besides  occurring  upon  the  common  domestir 
fowl,  it  is  said  to  occur  upon  pheasants  of  cer- 
tain species. 

THE  CHICKEN  GONIODES. 

(Goniodes  dissimilis Nitzsch.)  Although  this 
species  has  been  known  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  abundant 
enough  to  re- 
ceive freque  n  t 
notice. 

Denny  says:  "I 
suspect  this 
species  of  being 
of  rare  occur- 
rence, as  the  only 
specimen  which 
I  have  examined 
was  com m uni- 
c ate  d  by  M  r. 
Thompson  from 
Belfast,  and  that 
being  a  female, 
I  am  precluded 
from  describing 
the  characteris- 
tics of  the  male." 

It  is  a  large 
species,  two  to 
two  and  a  half 
m  ill  ime t  res  in 
length,  and  Den- 
ny describes  it  as  Fig. 22—  Goniodes  dissimilis. 
tawny  in  color,  (After  Denny.) 
smooth,  shining,  and  pubescent,  with  large  sub- 
quadrate  head,  a  short  transverse  proihorax, 
and  a  large  abdomen  with  the  side  markings 
confluent,  and  the  sutures  ;  with  deep  chesnut 
bands.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  recorded  for  this 
country  that  we  are  aware  of.  though  in  all 
probability  it  occurs  here  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

(Goniocotes  burnettn  Packard.)  A  species 
described  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  (Am.  Nat.  vol. 
IV,  p.  94)  is  apparently  much  less  common 
than  some  of  the  other  species  common  to  the 
sadly  infested  barnyard 
fowl.  According  to  Dr. 
Packard's  description  it  dif- 
fers from  the  G.  hologaster 
of  Europe,  which  lives  on 
the  same  bird,  in  the  short 
second  joint  of  the  antennae, 
which  are  also  stouter,  and 
in  the  long  head,  the  clypeus 
being  much  longer  and 
more  acutely  rounded, 
while  the  head  is  less  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  insertion 
of  the  antennae.  The  abdo- 
men is  oval  and  one-half  as 
wide  as  long,  with  trans- 
verse, broad,  irregular 
bands  along  the  edges  of 
the  segments .  The  mandibles  are  short  and 
straight,  two-toothed.  The  body  is  slightly  yel- 


Fig.  21.—  Gonio 
cotes  burnettii 
Pack.  (After 
Packard. 


lowish  and  variously  streaked  and  banded  with 
pitchy  black. 

(Goniocotes  hologaster  Nitzsch.)  This  com- 
mon species  of  the  domestic  fowl  was  recog- 
nized by  DeGeer  and  by  Nitzsch.  It  has  been, 
generally  confused  with  another  form  or  rather 
another  larger  and  perhaps  more  common  form 
has  been  generally  accepted  by  English  and 
American  writers  as  the  hologaster,  this  being 
due  to  the  description  and  figure  given  by 
Denny,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  the 
true  hologaster,  but  described  for  it,  according 
to  Piaget,  an  immature  specimen  of  the  larger 
species  since  described  as  Goniocotes  nbdomin- 
alls  Piaget. 

The  hologaster  is  only  about  one  millimetre 
in  length  whereas  the  adominalis,  or  Denny's. 
dologa  ter,  is  about  three  millimetres.  In  gen- 
eral form  the  species  is  somewhat  similar,  the 
hologaster  being  less  constricted  at  the  thorax 
and  more  regularly  tapering  to  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.  The  head  is  more  nearly  quadrate;: 
the  abdomen  not  so  conspicuously  marked,  the 
incurved  margins  of  the  segments  not  extend- 
ing so  decidedly  upon  the  disk  and  presenting 
the  distinct  lines  seen  as  a  border  to  the  fasciae 
in  abdominal  s. 

(Goniocotes  abdominalis  Piaget.)  This  is 
probably  fully  as  common  as  the  preceding 
species.  As  already  stated,  it  is  the  form 
which  has  been  commonly  referred  to  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  works  as  the  Goniocotes  ho- 
logaster, which  doubtless  accounts  for  its  not 
having  been  described  until  quite  recently. 

Lt  is  a  large,  conspicuous 
species,  about  three  milli- 
metre s  in  length,  quite 
broad,  the  head  nearly  circu- 
lar in  front  and  constricted' 
behind,  the  thorax  small,  the- 
abdomen  widening  to  near 
the  end  and  tei  initiating 
abruptly.  The  head,  thor- 
ax, and  legs  are  yellowish, 
with  dark  margins  and  spots ;-. 
the  a  b  do  in  inal  segments 
bear  lateral  whitish  fasciae 
bordered  with  black. 

It  appears  to  be  much  less 
common   than   some  other 
species  of  chicken  lice,  nota- 
Fig.  18—  Gonio-  bly  Menopon  pallidum  and 
cotes  abdominalis  Lipeurus  variabilis, 
hologaster  of  Denny. 
(After  Denny.) 

Menopon  pallidum  Nichzts. )  This  species,, 
probably  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  lice  in- 
festing poult.iy,  has  been  a  familiar  creature 
in  the  writings  of  entomologists  and  also  in  all 
the  literature  of  poultry  raising. 

It  was  evidently  recognized  by  Redi  (Exper.,. 
tab.  16,  Fig.  1),  who  figured  it  under  the  name 
of  Pulex  capi.  Linnaeus  described  it  as  Ped- 
iculus gallince  (Syst.  Nat'.,  1020,  32),  and  it  is 
also  mentioned  by  Panzer  under  the  same 
name.  Olfers  described  it  under  the  name  of:" 
Nirmue  trigonocephlaus,  and  Nitzsch,  recog- 
nizing its  tiue  generic  relations,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Menopon  pallidum.  While  Denny, 
Giebel,  and  Piaget  all  agree  in  referring  the- 
figure  by  Pedi  to  this  species.  Linnaeus  places  it 
under  his  Pediculus  caponis,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  Lipeurus  variabilis  N. 

The  annoyance  that 
this  one  species  causes 
poultry  is  probably  equal 
to  that  of  all  the  other 
species  combined,  for  it 
occurs  in  great  abund- 
ance and  "almost  every  ' 
fowl  examined  will  be 
found  infested.  Then, 
too,  it  passes  readily  to 
other  species  of  birds, 
and  many  instances  are 
recorded  where  horses 
kept  near  henroosts  have 
b^en  very  seriously 
troubled  by 'them..  Some 
of  these  accounts  seem 
hardly  credible  taken  in 
connection  with  the  Fig.  37—  Menopon  \rnl-- 
habits  of  the  insect,  and  lidum.  (After  Denny), 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  worst  cases, 
at  least,  may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
itch  mites  on  the  poultry  and  the  migration  of 
them  to  the  horses,  though  in  such  case  we 
should  expect  the  fowls  themselves  to  show 
more  serious  injury.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  im- 
portant to  keep  lousy  chickens  away  from 
horses. 

The  louse  is  pretty  easily  distinguished  from 
other  common  species  infesting  the  hen  by  its: 
light  color  and  its  great  activity,  running  w  ith 
great  celerity  among  the  feathers  and  from 
them  upon  the  hands  of  persons  holding  fowls. 
It  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millimetres  in 
length,  rather  slender,  and  of  a  light  straw-yel- 
low color. 

Remedies  for  this  species  must  aim  to  reach1 
the  hiding  places  of  the  lice  on  the  roosts  and 
in  the  cracks  of  the  walls  of  the  henhouse  as< 
well  as  to  destroy  those  on  the  fowl.  Thorough 
fumigation  and  whitewashing,  with  careful  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  will' do  much  to  keep 
them  in  check.  Pyrethrum,  kerosene,  etc., 
may  be  used  direct  upon  the  fowls,  and  if  they 
are  liberally  supplied  with  ashes  and  road  dusti 
they  will  do  much  to  protect  themselves-.. 
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(Menopon  biseratum  Piaget;  Menopon  stra- 
mineum  Kitzsch.)  Under  the  above  name 
Piaget  describes  a  species  of  louse  taken  from 
the  Gallophasis  cuvieri,  and  which  lie  speaks 
of  as  occurring  also  on  the  domestic  fowl,  the 
pheasant,  and  other  birds.  He  says  "Sur  un- 
Gallophasis  (Eidpocamus)  cuveiri  j'ai  re- 
trouve  le  meme  parasite  sur  un-G alius  domesti- 
cus,  sur  un  P/iasianus  colchicus,  sur  un  Pavo 
spiciferus  male  et  femelle  en  assez  grand  nom- 
bre  et  dernierement  aussi  sur  line  Meleagris 
gallopavo.  II  se  rapproche  evidemment  du 
stramineum  de  N.,  promenant  d'une  Meleagris 
gn\\o\>avo,  dommage  que  la  diagnose  de  Giebel 
(Epiz.,  p.  291)  soit  trop  vague  pour  1'identifier, 
mais  plus  encore  du  Pediculus  Meleagridis  de 
de  Panzer  (51  f.  20).  Peut-etre  est-ce  le  para- 
site de  Schrank  No.  1019,  recueilli  sur  le  meme 
oiseau." 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  description  of 
Panzer,  Nitzsch,  Giebel,  and  Piaget  all  apply  to 
the  same  insect,  and  if  such  is  the  case  it  would 
carry  the  recognition  of  the  species  back  to 
1793  when  it  was  described  by  Panzer  under  the 
name  of  Pediculus  Meleagridis, 

It  would  seem  to  be  confined  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Phasianida?,  and  of  these  to  infest 
particularly  the  peafowls  and  turkey,  its  occur- 
rence on  the  hen  being  only  occasional.  It 
would  evidently  pass  readily  from  any  of  Uiese 
birds  toothers  in  the  same  family. 

LOUSE  OF  THE  TURKEY. 

(Lipeurus  polytrapezius  Nitzsch.)  This. like 
the  variabilis  ,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  species  to  receive  recognition,  as  Lin- 
naeus cites  Redi  (Exper.,  t.  II ;  fig.  2)  with  the 
name  Pediculus  accipitris,  while  he  himself 
uses  the  name  Pedicu-us  meleagridis,  and  gives 
a  brief  description,*  which  probably  refers  to 
this  species.  Authors  have  quite  generally, 
however,  followed  the  name  given  by  Nitzs  h, 
as  above.  It  has,  doubtless,  been  common 
wherever  this  fowl  has  been  kept  and  is  one  of 
the  familiar  species. 

It  is  of  rather  large  size,  three  to  three  and 
one-half  millimetres  (un  eighth  of  an  inch)  in 
length,  of  an  elongated  form,  having  a  pale, 
yellowish  white  color,  and  with  a  black  margin 
around  the  body.  The  abdomen  is  long,  and 
all  the  segments' but  the  last  are  marked  with 


Fig.  2%.— Lipeurus  polytrapezius. 
(After  Piaget) 
a  grayish  brown  trapezoidal  spot  on  each  side. 

According  to  Denny,  "their  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  rather  singular,  as  well  as  rapid. 
They  slide  as  it  were  sideways  extremely  quick 
from  one  side  of  the  liber  of  a  feather  to  the 
other,  and  move  equally  well  in  a  forward  or 
retrograde  direction,  which  tc^cthei  with  their 
flat  polished  bodies,  renders  them  extremely 
difficult  to  catch  or  hold.  I  have  observed  that 
where  two  or  more  genera  infest  one  bird,  they 
have  each  their  favorite  localities ;  for,  while  the 
Goniodes  stylifer  will  be  found  on  the  breast 
and  neck  of  the  bird, the  Lipeurus  polytrapeziys 
will  be  congregated  in  numbers  on  the  webs 
and  shafts  of  the  primary  wing  feathers." 

LOUSE  OF  THE  GOOSE. 

(Trinoton  Zifwaiwm  Nitzcb.)  This  quite  dis- 
tinct species  of  louse  has  been  known  to  en- 

Flg.  Trinoton  lituratum.  (Original.) 
tomologists  since  1818,  when  it  was  described 
by  Nitzsch.  Denny, however,  did  not  recognize 
the  application  of  the  description  to  this  form 
and  redescribed  it  under  the  name  of  Trinoton 
squalidum.  Later  writers,  however,  have 
adopted  the  earlier  name  and  there  will  proba- 
bly be  no  further  confusion  regarding  it. 

It  is  quite  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  of  Trinoton-,  being  considerably  shorter, 
smaller,  and  of  a  nearly  white  color. 

It  occurs,  according  to  Denny,  on  Arise" 
albifrons,  the  domestic  goose,  and  on  Anas 
clypeata.  It  is  also  referred  to  the  Sinew,  and 


Piaget  states  that  it  is  has  been  taken  from 
Dendrocygna  arborea  and  Anser  albifrons. 
(Goniodes  stylifer  Nitzsch.) 
Nitzsch  describes  this  species  in  Germar's 
Magazine  (in, 
294,)  and  it  has 
been  frequent- 
ly m  e  ntioned 
since  that  time. 
It  was  also  de- 
scribed,  by 

J Schrank  under 
the  name  of 
Pedicidus  mel- 
eagris (Faun. 
Ins.  Aust.,  504.) 
It  is  a  large 
species,  three 
millimetres  or 
more  in  length, 
and  quite  read- 
ily distinguish- 
ed from  other 
common  spe- 
cies by  the  hind 
angles  of  the  head,  which  are  extended  back- 
ward into  long  styles  from  the  ends  of  which 
extend  strong  bristles.  The  thorax  is  angular 
with  a  black  margin  and  the  abdomen  is  pale 
with  transverse  bands  of  dark  color. 

The  species  probably  has  a  distribution  equal 
to  that  of  the  turkey  itself,  and  with  the  other 
species  common  to  this  fowl  render  it  pretty 
thoroughly  infested. 

(.Trinoton  conspurcatum  Nitzch.)  This 
species  was  evidently  recognized  at  an  early 
date,  and  is  said  to  be  mentioned  by  Sulzer 
under  the  name  of  Pediculus  anseris.  Nitzsch 
described  it  in  1818  under  the  name  which  has 
been  universally  adopted  since,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived frequent  mention  since  that  time.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  Trinoton  luridum,  but  may 
generally  be  easily  separated  by  the  more 
diffuse  coloring  and  its  larger  size,  being  six 
millimetres  (three  lines  according  to  Denny) 
in  length.  The  two  species  are  not  known  to 
infest  the  same  kind  of  birds.  This  species  oc- 
curs on  a  number  of  species  of  geese  and  swans, 
and  on  one  gull;  according  to  Denny  on  the 
common  domestic  goose,  on  the  Larus  canus 
and  Ct/gnus  bewickii  on  Cygnus  olor,  according 
to  Burmeister  on  C.  muctus  and  otor,according 
Piaget;  and  on  Anser  ruflcollis,  according  to 
Grube. 

While  the  Trinoton  luridum  we  have  found 
to  be  rather  common  in  America,  the  conspur- 
catum has  not  been  met  with,  but  the  opportu- 
nities for  examining  geese  have  been  limited. 

(Docophorus  cygni  Denny.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  abundance  of  this  species  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  before 
1842, when  it  was  described  and  figured  byDenny 
(Monog.  Anop.  Brit.,  p.  95.  PI.  1,  Fig.  1),  but 
according  to  this  author  it  was  figured  by  Redi 
(Exper.,  PI.  ix,  fig.  inf.),  which  would  carry  its 
recognition  back  200  years.  It  is  common  on 
both  the  wild  and  "domesticated  swans,  and 
Denny  states  that  he  has  received  it  from  the 
bean  goose. 

It  is  a  millimetre  in 
length,  of  a  robust  form, 
the    head  decidedly 
rounded   in  front,  ex- 
cept at  the  extreme  tip, 
where  it  is  slightly  ex- 
cavated.   In  color  the 
head,  thorax,  and  legs 
are      bright  reddish 
brown,  while  the  abdo- 
men is  white  in  the  cen- 
ter and  dark  brown  at 
Fig.  17.— Docophorus  the  sides,  the  brown  oc- 
cvgni.   (Original.)     copying  hard  plate  like  , 
portions  at  the  side  of  eacli  segment. 


Fig.    30.— Ornilh- 
obius  cygni.  (Orig- 
nal.) 


The  form  and  the  distribution  of  these  plates  ■ 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

(Omithobius  cygni  Denny;  Ornithobius 
bucephalus  Giebel.)  This  large  and  handsome 
species  was  quite  certainly  recognized  by  Redi 
and  figured  by  him  and  has  received  frequent 
mention  since.  It  is  a  conspicuous  species  am! 
appears  to  occur 
in  great  abund- 
ance on  different 
species  of  swans, 
so  that  it  is  readily 
obtained.  It  has 
been  recorded  as 
occurring  on  the 
domestic  and  wild 
swan  of  the  old 
world  as  well  as 
the  musicus  andf 
Bewickii,  and  we 
have  taken  it  in 
great  abundance 
from  the  common 
swan  of  this  coun- 
try, probably  the 
Trumpeter  Swan. 

The  body  in  this 
species  is  whitish, 
but  so  transparent 
that  all  the  inter- 
nal organs  are 
easilyseen  through 
the  body  waifs. 
There  are  black 
points  at  the  outer 
hind  margins  of 
about  four  of  the 
abdominal  seg- 
ments, as  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  the  last  seg- 
ment is  dusky  or  nearly 
black.  It  is  four  millime- 
tres long  (one-sixth  of  an  inch)  and  the  body 
rather  slender  and  decidedly  flattened,  Alto- 
gether this  species  seems  to  be  almost  as  beau, 
tiful  and  as  graceful  in  its  movements  as  the 
bird  which  harbors  it.  Some  of  the  specimens 
we  have  secured  appear  to  contain  blood,  and 
while  these  parasites  are  not  supposed  to  ex- 
tract blood  from  their  hosts  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  at  times  burrow  deep  enough  to  se- 
cure access  to  the  capillaries  or  feed  upon  blood 
that  may  have  exuded  from  wounds  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  bird.  Attacks  the  • 
swan  and  goose. 

LOUSE  OF  THE  DUCK. 
(Lipeurus  squalidus  Nitzsch.)   According  to 
Denny,  this  species  (squalid  duck  louse,)  was 
referred  to  by  Fabricius  under  the  name  of 
Pediculus  anatis,  and  it  seems  extremely  prob- 
able that   it   was  re- 
ferred to  under  other 
names  by  many  of  the 
early  writers,  since  it  is 
so  common    on  many 
species  of  ducks  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  it 
should  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked.  The 
first  dennite  reference 

I to  it,  however,  is  the  de- 
scription by  Nitzsch  in 
1818;  and,  more  fortu- 
nate than  some  of  the 
related  species,  this  has 
been  allowed  to  hold  in 
all  subsequent  works, 
and  so  far  as  we  know 
there  are  no  synonyms 
for  its  specific  name. 

it  is  a  very  abundant 
and  common  species 
and  occurs  on  a  great 
many  species  of  ducks, . 
both  wild  and  domesti- 
cated ;  indeed,  so  gener- 
ally does  it  occur  on  the 
different  species  of  the- 
genus  Anas  and  related 
genera  that  we  may  al- 
most say  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  species  of  the 
family  including  the 
ducks, 

It  is  quite  character- 
istic in  anpearance,  and 
not  likely  tc 
with  other 

the  same  birds.  It  is 
about  four  millimetri  s 
(one-sixth inch)~in  length,  elongate  in  form,  and 
of  a  light  yellowish  color,  with  dark  border  to 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  On  the  latter 
this  border  is  broken  inio  a  series  of  quadrate 
patches  corresponding  with  the  segments.  'trie 
young  lack  the  definite  markings  of  Hie  adults, 
but  have  nearly  the  same  general  outline  of 
body.  The  annexed  figure  will  doubtless  ''lia- 
ble anyone  to  determine  with  certainty  as  to 
specimens  taken  from  ducks. 

(Docophorus  Icterodes  Nitzsch.)  This  species 
has  been  recorded  from  so  many  different  mem- 
bers of  the  order  of  birds  containing  I  lie  docks 
and  goaso  that  it  may  be  considered  as  common 
to  the  order.  It  was  described  by  Nitzsch  in 
1818  and  has  been  mentioned  by  most  writers 
on  parasites  since  that  time.  It  is  about  one 
millimetre  in  length,  and  has  the  head  and 
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Fig.  27 '.  —  Lipeurus 
^malidus.  (Original.) 
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thorax  of  a  bright  reddish  color  with  darker 
bands.  The  abdomen  is  white  in  the  center, 
with  broad,  dark  reddish,  horny  bands  at  tut; 

:Sides.  with  a  darker  spot  at  the  margin. 

(Trinoton  lu-ldum  Nitzseh.)   Kedi  seems  to 

.have  been  the  first  to  give  mention  of  this  very 

-common  species,  it  being  figured  in  the  Exper  . 
PI.  xir.  as  the  louse  of  the  Teal.  It  is  also  fig- 
ured bv  Albin  (Pi.  4(3)  under  the  same  common 
name  ;>s  quoted  bv  Denuv.  Nitzseh  described 
it  in  ISIS  under  the  name  given  above,  and  the 
species  has  been  fortunate  enough  "or  to  have 
received  any  other  desig- 
nation since",  although  it 
has  been  mentioned  in 
most  of  the  works  referr- 
ing to  the  parasites  of  do- 
mestic fowls  or  the  para- 
sites of  birds.  It  is  a  very 

■•common  species  and  oc- 
curs on  a  great  many  diff- 
erent species  of  ducks,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
try  and  enumerate  the 
hosts.  So  far  as  we  have 

-seen  or  can  learn  from 
record,  however,  it  is  not 
known  to  occur  on  birds 

•  outside  of  the  duck  family 
(Anatidce.) 

Its  nearest  ally  is  the 
goose  louse,  to  be  men- 
tioned next,  and  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from 
that  by  the  "difference  in 
size  and  the  more  distinct 
markings  in  this  species. 
The  markings  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  fig- 
ure, their  distribution  on 
the  head,  thorax,  and  Fig.  3S.   Trinoton  lur- 

.  abdomen  being  clearly  idum.  (Original.) 
indicated :  the  abdomen  is  a  trifle  narrower  and 
the  sides  a  little  more  parallel  than  in  some 

.specimens  observed.  It  is  four  to  five  milli- 
metres in  length, 

LOUSE  OF  THE  GUINEA  HEX. 

[Afenopon  numice,  G.)  Giebel  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  mentioned  this  species 
and  we  may  infer  that  it  is  usually  not  abund 
ant.  Piaget  speaks  of  it  as  similar  to  the 
Meuopon  phcestomutn  N. 

We  have  not  had  opportunity  to  make  care- 
ful search  for  it,  but  it  doubtless  occurs  on 
guinea  fowls  in  this  country.  It  would  proba- 
bly be  difficult  for  an  ordinary  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish between  this  and  the'  common  species 
infesting  hens,  and  even  if  noticed  in  abund- 
:  ance  on  guinea  fowls  it  would  very  likely  cs- 
-cane  mention. 

(Goniodes  numidiantis  Denny.)  We  have 
only  the  record  given  by  Denny'(Monog.  Anop. 
Brit.,  p.  163.  PI.  xtri.  Fig.  7)  as  authority  for 
this  species.  His  diagnosis  of  the  species  is  as 
follows :  "Pale  straw-yellow,  shining  and 
smooth,  margined  with  black:  head  suborbicu- 
iar:  abdomen  acuminate,  with  pitchy  brown, 
interrupted  transverse  bands."'  He  states  that 
•'the  only  specimens  of  this  species  I  have  seen 
are  two  males,  which  I  took  from  off  a  pintado 
iJ\Tumida  me'eagris).  We  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  search  for  this  species  and  can- 
not say  whether  any  effort  has  been  made  in 
this  country  to  obtain  parasites  from  the  guinea 
fowl.  It  is  most  likely  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  a  number  of  "the  fowls  would  furnish 
examples  of  this  species  and  possibly  still 
others  not  yet  recognized. 

(Lipeunis  numidos,  Denny.)  Denny  described 
this  species  under  the  name  of  Ni  mux  numidce 
but  Piaget  refers  it  to  the  genus  Lipeurus. 

It  is  characterized  by  Denny  as  "livid  yellow 
shining  and  smooth:  head  "subpanduriform. 
lateral  margin  blacfc:  abdomen  with  two 
fuscous  interrupted  dorsal  fascice." 

As  he  states  that  he  found  "two  specimens," 
•it  would  appear  not  to  have  occurred  in  great 
abundance. 

LOUSE  OF  THE  FIGEON. 
(Goniocotes  compar   Nitzseh.)    A  species 
•which  has  been  familiar  for  a  long  time  and 
generally  common,  along  with  other  lice,  on 
domestic  pigeons.    It  is  a  rather  small-sized 

•  species,  a  little  more  than  a  millimetre  in  length 
The  head  is  rounded  in  front,  narrower  be- 
tween the  autennce,  broadest  near  the  posterior 
margin.  The  thorax  is  narrow,  the  abdomen 
in  the  male  broadest  near  the  posterior  end  and 

-  squarish  behind,  in  the  female  more  regular 
and  broadest  near  the  middle.  It  is  w  hitish, 
with  a  rather  broad  brownish  margin,  from 
which  prolongations  extend  inward  upon  the 
sutures. 

(Menopon  gihanteum  Denny.)   This  species 

•  of  louse  infesting  doves  is  described  bv  Denny 
<  Ahop.  Brit..  225.  f.  2,  pi  21.)  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  commonly  observed  since  that 
time.  A  species  is  described  under  the  name 
<>f  Menopon  latum.  (Piaget,  Les  Pedie.,  457) 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Menopon 
fjiganteum.  As  the  species  is  evidently  not  a 
v  »vy  abundant  one.  and  the  habits  and  reme- 
•  '  a.s  for  this  species  are  very  similar  to  those 
v  ■.  the  Menodon  pallidum,  it  is  not  necessary 
1 1  enter  into  detail  as  to  treatment  According 
in  Denny,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color, 
shining,  the  head  with  a  small  brown  patch  on 


each  side,  the  prothorax  with  a  cruciform  de- 
pression and  the  lateral  margin  reflected. 


Fig-  19.    Goniocotes' compar.  (Original.) 
(Lipeurus  baculus  Nitzseh.)   This  is  another 
of  the  species  that  was  given  a  name  and  figure 
in  the  work  by  Kedi  more  than  200  years  ago. 
It  was  also  described  briefly  by  Linne  under  the 
name  of  Pediculus  columbae,  but  since  the  de-  j 
scription  by  Nitzseh  in  1318.  un-  ! 
der  the  name  of  Lipeurus  bacu- 
lus. this  has  been  the  accepted 
name,  and  has   been  used  by 
nearly  all    writers  since  that 
time."  It  is  not  strange  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  early 
naturalists,  as  it  occurs  in  won- 
derful   abundance    on  almost 
every  pigeon  that  may  be  ex- 
amined, and  its  striking  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  extreme  slen- 
derness  of  the  body,  would  at 
once  catch  the  eye"  of  the  ob- 
server. 

It  is  about  two  millimetres  in 
length,  the  body  very  slender; 
the  head  and  thorax  are  of  a 
P»\  bright     reddish-brown  color: 
W  \1  while  the  abdomen  is  rather 
l|\       dusky  with  a  series  of  patches  of 
iipeu-  a  brown  color  corresponding 
with  the  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men 


(Gonoides  damcorinis  Nitzseh.) 
I  to  Giebel  this  spe- 
cies was  described 
by  Nitzseh.  and  his 
reference  is  "Zeit- 
schrift  f.  ges.  Nat- 
:  urwiss.;  1S66,  xvn 
j 119."  It  is  a  rather 
I  large  species,  a  lit- 
;  tie  "more  than  two 
m  i  1  1  im  e  t  res  in 
,  length    and    of  a 
I  bright-brown  color 
The  head    is  very 
!  much   rounded  in 
i  front  and  strongly 
angular  behind.  It 
I  occurs  only  on  pig- 
eons,   but  upon 
I  these  appears  to  be 
1  rather  common, 
I  though  not  yet  met 
with  in  our  own 
collecting. 


According 


Fig 
nis. 


za.  Goniodes  damicor- 
(Original.) 


(tjoniodes  minor  Piaget.)  Piaget  (Les  Pedi- 
culines,  p.  256)  has  described  as  a  distinct 
species,  under  the  above  name,  a  form  quite 
similar  to  the  preceding  but  smaller  and  pre- 
senting some  differences  of  the  antenna  and 
form  of  the  head.  According  to  this  author  it 
is  found  on  the  domestic  pigeons  and  also  on 
Cohimba  tigrina,  C.  risoria.  and  C.  bitorquata. 
It  has  not  to  our  knowledge  been  recorded  in 
this  country  as  yet,  but  is  likely  to  be  found 
along  with'the  other  forms. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  LICE, 

Bowel  disease  in  summer  is  a  sign  of  lice ; 
the  sleepy  disease,  in  which  the  chicks  are 
sleepy  or  drowsy,  is  a  sign  :  refusal  to  eat :  puny 
looking  body,  and  slow  growth  :  sudden  deaths; 
gradual  wasting  away:  constant  crying:  loss  of 
feathers  on  the  head :  and  other  symptoms  that 
appear  surprising  or  remarkable."  Even  in  the 
cleanest  of  houses,  when  not  a  sign  of  lice  can 
be  seen,  look  on  the  chicks  for  the  large  lice. 
Not  only  on  chicks  but  the  large  body  lice  are 
nearly  always  on  adults.  A  chick  w  ill  never 
get  lousy  unless  the  old  fowls  are  near,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  brooder  chicks  grow 
faster  than  those  under  hens.  The  large  lice 
will  kill  ducks  suddenly.  They  kill  near[V 
all  the  young  turkeys  that  die.   Whenever  vou 


notice  a  sick  fowl  dusting  itself  look  for  lice. 
No  doubt  a  majority  of  our  readers  fullv  un- 
derstand how  to  get  rid  of  lice,  but  the  fact  is 
they  will  not  believe  lice  are  present,  and 
ascribe  the  results  of  the  w  ork  of  lice  to  some 
disease,  thus  doctoring  the  birds  unnecessarily; 
First  we  wish  to  say  that  while  you  may  easily 
discover  myriads  of"  little  red  mi'tes  in  the  poui- 
try  house,  yet  the  real  enemv.  is  the  large  grey 
body  louse,  which  works  o_i "the  heads,  necks, 
and  vents,  and  which  never  leaves  the  birds. 
To  find  this  louse  a  very  close  search  must  be 
made,  as  he  lurks  down  on  the  skin,  at  the  base 
of  the  feathers,  and  hides  from  view.  A  single 
one  of  these  voracious  fellows  on  the  head  or 
throat  of  a  young  chick  will  sometimes  cause 
the  chick  to  droop  and  die. 

THE  DUST  BATH". 

If  the  house  is  kept  clean,  and  a  dust  bath 
provided,  the  hens  will  drive  the  little  mites 
away,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  large 
ones.  Never  use  w  ood  ashes  for  the  dust  bath 
but  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  or  dry  dirt  is  excell- 
ent. An  ounce  of  carboiate  of  lime  in  a  half 
bushel  of  dry  fine  earth,  makes  an  excellent 
dust  bath.  The  hens  must  have  a  dust-bath, 
both  in  summer  and  winter. 

CAUSES  OF  LICE 

Filth  of  all  kinds.  The  mites  'will  breed  in 
the  droppings.  Eotten  nest  eggs  are  good 
sources.  They  swarm  in  myriads  where  an  egg 
has  been  broken  in  the  nest.  The  heat  from 
the  body  of  the  hen  on  the  nest  hatches  them 
by  millions.  Every  crack  and  crevice  contains 
them.  They  come  out  on  the  roost  at  night, 
like  bed  bugs,  and  prey  on  the  birds.  But.  bear 
in  mind,  the  large  body  lice  never  leave  the 
body  of  the  fowl.  You  must  look  on  the  birds  to 
find  them  and  you  must  look  closely. 

LOOK  TWICE. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parker,  gives  a  good  idea  ot  how 
indifferent  one  may  be.  as  he  says.  "In  July 
and  August  especially  (but  also  at  all  times  of 
the  year),  lice  abound  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  chicks  will  become  infested  with  them 
unless  great  care  is  taken.  Many  persons  won- 
der why  their  young  chicks  droop  and  mope 
around  for  a  week  or  two,  ail  the  time  getting 
thinner  and  w  eaker,  finally  become  unable  to 
stand,  and  die— these  persons  claiming  all  the 
time  that  "lice  is  not  the  cause  of  it."  "because 
they  have  searched  under  the  wing  for  the  red 
or  yellow  louse,  on  the  head  for  the  large  head- 
lice,  and  in  fact  have  looked  them  from  top  to 
bottom  for  parasites,  and  have  found  none. 
I  wonder  if  they  ever  looked  on  the  throat,  or 
at  the  side  below  their  ears,  for  the  large  head- 
louse.  I  wonder  if  it  entered  into  the  brain  of 
such  breeders. that  the  head-louse  could  destroy 
the  life  of  chicks  from  two  to  six  weeks  old  by 
sucking  the  life-blood  from  the  throat  and  un- 
der the  head.  If  it  has  not.  I  can  tell  them 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  I  say.  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  when  the  chick  appears 
weafe,  growing  weaker  and  thinner— the  skin 
seems  to  shrink  upon  the  body,  and  there  is  a 
thin  or  slimy  discharge  from  the  bodv — and 
when  the  chick  eats,  it  is  usually  with  difficulty 
and  as  the  supposed  disease  advances  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  the  chick  to  swallow, 
finally  refusing  to  eat ;  when  any  or  all  of  the 
above  symptoms  appear,  then  examine  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  and  the  throat  in  front 
and  at  sides,  for  the  head-louse  and  nine  times 
in  ten  he  will  be  found  snugly  at  home  amongst 
the  down  or  sprouting  feathers ;  then  apply  two- 
thirds  glycerine,  one-third  carbolic  acid,  and 
five  rimes  as  much  water  as  the  above  mix- 
ture." 

spacldikg's  lice  a>"d  gape  cure. 
Dr.  Spalding  says  :  "I  promised  you  a  spe- 
cific against  all  manner  of  mischievous  insects 
that  infest  the  poultry  house  and  nests.  Some- 
thing safer  and  surer  and  more  convenient 
than  fumigation  or  whitewash,  and  so  speedy 
and  simple  that  when  once  employed  the  poui- 
tryman  fastens  his  hold  upon  it  as  an  entirely 
satisfactory  specific.  I  take  for  600  square  feet 
of  house  room,  one-half  bushel  of  lime,  place  it 
in  a  box  in  the  open  air  and  sprinkle  w  ith  water 
and  secure  complete  pulverization,  in  other 
words,  slake  the  lime  perfectly,  let  it  get  en- 
tirely cool  and  then  to  this  half  bushel  of  pul- 
verized lime  add  ten  pounds  of  sulphur  and 
one  ounce  fluid  carbolic  acid  and  stir  the  whole 
with  a  stick  until  well-mixed,  then  it  can  be 
safelv  handled  with  the  hand.  After  sweeping 
out  the  hen  house  drive  out  all  the  birds,  close 
all  the  doors  and  windows  and  begin  at  the 
further  end  and  walk  backward,  scattering 
the  mixture  freely  all  over  the  floor  and  through 
the  air  onto  the  perches  and  into  the  nests 
everywhere  thorouehly.  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  dense  the"  cloud  of  medicated  dust 
that  will  hang  suspended  throughout  the  w  hole 
interior  of  the  house.  Gradually  it  settles 
everywhere,  in  every  crack  and  crevice  and 
wherever  it  reaches  a  hen  louse  or  other  insect 
he  retires  from  business  permanently.  It  puri- 
fies as  if  by  fire.  I  think  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  equal  to  it  for  thoroughness,  cheapness 
and  expedition.  If  the  chicks  have  roup  leave 
them  in  the  house  and  let  them  stem  the  storm, 
it  won't  kill  nor  hurt  them,  but  the  sneezing 
w  ill  be  terrific  and  every  particle  of  mucous 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  air  passages  and 
throat  w  ill  be  expelled  and  the  medicated  dust 
will  reach  every  portion  of  the  membrane  and 
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cure  it  too.  But  gapes;  that  is  the  deadliest 
shot  on  gapes  one  could  imagine.  It  kills  the 
worms  in  the  air  passages  and  makes  the  chick 
cough  them  up  and  so  cures  the  case  at  once. 
No  horse  hairs  and  feathers  dipped  in  turpen- 
tine nor  tobacco  fumigations,  all  of  which  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  chicks,  hut  this  medi- 
cation is  not  only  safer  and  cheaper  [but  surer; 
indeed  it  is  a  positive  specific.  Now  Mr.  Editor 
when  you  can  publish  to  t  he  world  from  posi- 
tive experience  a  remedy  that  is  entirely  harm- 
less and  at  the  same  time  a  specific  against  lice 
and  gapes,  you  have  or  should  have  an  influ- 
ence in  the  poultry  yards  of  the  United  States." 

LICE  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

1.  "When  chicks  droop,  and  appear  sick  with- 
out cause,  especially  in  summer,  look  for  lice 
(not  the  little  red  mites)  but  the  large  grey  body 
lice  on  the  heads  and  necks 

2.  If  you  find  them  use  a  few  drops  of  grease 
of  any  kind.  A  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  pennyroyal 
to  a  cup  of  lard  is  excellent. 

3.  Look  under  the  wings  for  the  red  lice,  but 
use  only  a  few  drops  of  the  lard. 

4.  Never  grease  the  bodies  of  chicks  unless 
lightly,  as  grease  will  often  kill  them. 

5.  Never  use  kerosene  on  chicks,  unless  it  be 
a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  to  a  teacup  of  lard,  as 
it  is  irritating. 

6.  Crude  petroleum  is  always  excellent,  and 
serves  as  a  liniment,  but  mix  it  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  lard. 

7.  Keep  the  dust  bath  always  ready.  Use  dry 
dirt  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Add  carbolate  of 
lime,  Persian  insect  powder,  or  oil  of  penny- 
royal to  the  dirt. 

8.  To  rid  the  house  of  lice  saturate  with  kero- 
sene (coal  oil),  or  the  kerosene  emulsion,  every- 
rohere — floor,  walls,  roosts  ,  yards,  roof,  inside 
and  outside,  and  repeat  often. 

9.  Dust  insect  powder  in  the  feathers,  and  be 
sure  it  is  fresh  and  good  for  little  chicks. 

10.  Put  insect  powder  and  tobacco  dust  in  the 
nests.  Never  pour  grease  in  the  nests.  Clean 
them  out  every  week. 

11.  Even  when  no  lice  may  be  present  use  the 
sprinkler  of  kerosene  at  least  once  a  week;  and 
keep  the  roosts  always  saturated. 

12.  No  matter  how  clean  things  may  appear, 
look  for  the  large  lice  on  the  heads,  throats  and 
yents. 

13.  Lice  abound  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
but  more  especially  in  summer. 

14.  One  half  the  chicks  and  young  turkeys  die 
from  lice.  Chicks  or  turkeys  with  hens  or  tur- 
key hens  always  have  lice,  (either  the  mites  or 
large  lice.)   Remember  that 

15.  Carbolate  of  lime  is  the  cheapest  powder 
to  use  for  dusting  over  the  floors  and  walls. 

16.  Always  aim  to  get  the  solutions  or  powders 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices. 

17.  The  easiest  and  best  way  to  whitewash  is 
tvith  a  force  pump.  They  are  now  made  to 
"orce  water  from  a  bucket.  F.  Schwarz,  Fair- 
field, Ct.,  makes  a  cheap  sprayer. 

18.  When  your  chicks  have  bowel  disease 
look  for  the  big  lice. 

19.  No  mites  need  be  present  where  plenty  of 
coal  oil  and  carbolic  acid  are  used. 

20.  Lice  means  work.  Repeat  these  precau- 
tions and  remedies  frequently. 

21.  The  sleepy  disease  always  means  lice,  es- 
pecially on  the  heads  and  necks. 

22.  Chicks  are  hatched  with  no  lice.  The  lice 
)n  them  always  come  from  the  hens. 

23.  To  make  the  kerosene  emulsion  cut  up 
(slice)  half  a  pound  of  hard  soap,  in  half  a  gal- 
lon of  water.  When  the  water  boils,  and  the 
soap  is  dissolved,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
add  one  gallon  of  kerosene  (coal  oil.)  Agitate 
Jt  with  a  paddle  for  ten  minutes,  and  a  creamy 
mass  will  be  formed,  which  becomes  a  jelly 
when  cold.  The  mixture  is  always  made  by 
using  twice  as  much  coal  oil  as  water.  When 
you  have  finished  agitating  the  mixture,  add  ten 
gallons  of  water,  or  soapsuds  from  the  family 
washing,  and  you  have  the  cheapest  and  best 
mixture  that  can  be  made. 

24.  You  can  make  an  emulsion  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  above  with  crude  carbolic  acid, 
crude  petroleum,  coal  oil.  or  fish  oil. 

25.  The  snrayer  will  force  the  mixture  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine  spray.  See  No  17  above. 

26.  Air  slaked  lime,  freely  dusted  everywhere, 
is  cheap,  and  will  destroy  lice,  gapes  and  roup. 

27.  The  kerosene  emulsion,  after  it  is  diluted, 
as  mentioned  in  No.  23,  may  be  used  as  a  bath 
for  fowls,  dogs,  cats,  or  anything  that  is  infested 
with  lice  or  fleas. 

28.  The  odor  of  oil  of  pennyroyal  is  al Ways 
disagreeable  to  vermin. 

29.  Use  only  the  fresh  Dalmation  insect  pow- 
der which  comes  in  sealed  tin  cans.  It  cos's 
about  seventy  five  cents  per  pound.  The  Cali- 
fornia buhacn  is  equally  as  efficacious. 

The  above  is  a  whole  book  on  lice,  and  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 
You  will  need  this  issue  at  some  time,  so  do  not 
lose  it.  If  you  have  a  friend  to  whom  you 
would  like  a  free  sample  sent,  drop  us  a  postal 
card.  We  aim  to  make  the  Poultry  Keeper 
invaluable  to  you.   

Shows  to  Occur. 

Northern  Illinois  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Rockford,  111..  December  2-8,  '91. 

A.  H.  Currier,  Sec'y. 


Steele  County  Poultry  Association.  Owatonna. 
Minn.,  December  8-11,  '91.  C.  E.  Luce,  Sec'y 

Brockton  Poultry  Association,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  December  9-11,  '91.   C.  H.  Pope,  Sec'y. 

Odebolt  Poultry  Breeders'  Association,  Ode- 
bolt,  Iowa.,  December  9-11,  '91. 

W.  E.  Hamilton,  Sec'y. 

Freeport  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Freeport,  111.,  December  10-14,  '91. 

T.  Ellis  Taylor,  Sec'y, 

Needham  Fanciers  Club,  Needham,  Mass., 
December  15-16,  '91.        J.W.  Allen,  Sec'y. 

Clinton  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Plattsburg,  Mo.,  December  16-18, '91. 

L.  P.  Kemper,  Sec'y. 

Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  December  16-23,  '91. 

R.  G.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Poultry  Association  of  Kansas,  Topeka,  Kans., 
December  16-23,  '91.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Sec'y. 

Central  Indiana  Poultry  Association.  Shelby- 
ville,  Intl.,  December  17-22,  '91. 

J.  O.  Myers,  Cor.  Sec'y,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Genesee  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  December  17-23,  '91. 

Bethany  Poultry  Club,  Bethany,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 19-22,  '91.  Wm.  Stables,  Sec'y. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry  Association, 
Stoneham,  Mass.,  December  22  25,  '91. 

C  W.  Cromack,  Sec'y. 

The  Berks  County  Poultry,  Dog,  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Reading,  Pa.,  December  22- 
26,  '91.  W.  S.  Miller,  Sec'y. 

Wabash  Valley  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Princeton,  Ind.,  December  28,  '91-Jan 
uary  1,  '92.  J.  J.  Stone,  Sec'y,  Mt.  Carinel,  111. 

Miami  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  December  30,  '91-January  2,  '92. 

C.A.  Nelson,  Sec'y,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Meriden,  Conn. 
December  30,  '91-January  2,  '92. 

Joshua  Shute,  Sec'y. 

Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  and  Kennel  Asso- 
ciation, Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  '91- 
January  4,  '92. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Sec'y,  Canajoharie. 

Wapie  Valley  Poultry  Club  (incorporated), 
Independence,  Iowa,  December  31,  91-' January 
5,  '92.  John  M.  Parker,  Sec'y. 

Bay  State  Poultry  Association,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  January  4-7, '92.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  Sec'y. 

Joint  Exhibition  of  Northern  Indiana  and 
Steuben  County  Association,  Kendallville,  Ind., 
January  4-9,  '92.  W.  K.  Shelter,  Sec'y. 

Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Auburn,  Me.,  January  5-8,  '92.' 

E.  G.  Eveleth,  Se'cy. 

New  York  and  New  England  Poultry  and 
Kennel  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  5-8,  '92. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Charleston,  S.C.,  January,  5-9,  '92. 

Benj.  McInnes,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. /January  5-11,  '92. 

Ceo.  C.  Sherman,  Sec'y. 
Pennsylvania  State  and  Philadelphia  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6-12,  '92 

H.  L.  Holmes,  Sec'y,  Lansdowne. 

Fayette  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Washington  C.  H.,  O  ,  January  11-16, 
'92.  W.  R.  Dalbey,  Sec'y. 

Northern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Leominster,  Mass.,  January  12-15, 
'92.  A.  A.  Fillebrown,  Sec'y,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association,  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  January  12-15,  '92.        L.  R.  cook,  Sec'y. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation (incorporated),  Columbia,  S.  C,  Jan- 
uary 12-16,  '92. 

W.  A.  Schrock,  Sec'y,  Camden,  S.  C. 
Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  January  12-15,  '92. 
F.  B.  Grimes,  Sec  ,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 
Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  12-18.  '92. 

J.  A.  Tinker,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 
Illinois  State  Poultry  Association,  Decatur, 
111.,  January  14-21,  '92. 

Geo.  W.  Knusman,  Sec'y,  Peoria,  111. 
Connecticut  State  Poultry  Societv,  Hartford, 
Ct..  January  18-23,  '92.  H.  L.  Strong,  Sec'y. 

Indiana  State  Poultry  Association,  January 
19-24,  '92. 

R.Hale,  Sec'y,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

Elmira  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Elmira  N.  Y.,  January  20-25,  '92. 

H.  B.  Batterson,  Sec'y. 

New  England  Light.  Brahma  Club,  Boston 
Mass.,  Januarv  26-30.  '92. 

E.  C.  Benton.  Sec'v,  Waverly. 
Western  Washington  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association, 'Seattle,  Wash.,  last  of  January,  '92 
A.  E.  Grafton,  Sec'y,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  February  2-5.  '92. 

John  B.  Bowker.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


How  He  Hatched  Jfearly  All. 

W.  L.  HAGEDON,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  incubator  and 
brooder  to  get  a  move  on  themselves,  in  order 
to  supply  the  early  spring  broilers,  and  as  I 
have  profited  by  the  experience  of  others  as  set 
forth  in  your  columns.  I  think  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  to  give  mine.  I  have  been  operating 
a  "Poultry  Keeper  Incubator"  for  the  past 
three  seasons,  made  alter  your  plan  in  book 
"Incubators  and  Brooders,"  and  being  of  an  ex- 
perimental turn  I  have  done  considerable  in 
Chat  line,  and  find  that  I  have  the  best  success- 
in  the  following  method.  My  incubator  is  a  100- 
egg  machine  and  is  kept  in  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen  where  the  heat  will  range  from  forty  to 
eighty-five  or  ninety  degrees.  I  put  seventy- 
five  eggs  in  the  drawer,  leaving  the  front  end 
vacant,  as  I  find  that  the  front  end  of  the- 
drawer  will  register  from  three  to  four  degrees- 
lower  than  the  middle  and  back,  which  is  too 
much  for  good  hatching,  and  I  find  thai  I  get 
more  and  better  chicks  from  seventy-five  eggs 
than  from  100.  Some  one  may  ask,  "why  not 
fill  the  drawer  full,  and  test  out  the  infertile 
ones,  which  will  probably  amount  to  twenty- 
five  eggs?"  1  will  answer  by  saying  that  it  is 
the  first  five  days  that  you  want  the  best  heat 
in  order  to  start  the  germ  properly.  For 
moisture  1  use  a  box  twenty-four  inches  long, 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
deep  Under  each  corner  is  a  small  block  one 
inch  thick  to  raise  it  from  the  floor,  to  allow 
the  air  from  the  ventilators  to  enter.  This  box 
I  fill  with  nice  clean  sand  and  keep  it  wet  from 
the  beginning  of  the  hatch.  I  wet  it  with  water 
taken  from  the  tank,  and  if  it  is  wet  on  the  1st, 
10th  and  18th  days,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.. 
Place  box  in  air  chamber  under  the  egg  drawer. 
Use  no  sponges,  or  other  moisture  appliances 
in  the  drawer.  Now,  I  do  not  use  this  wet  sand 
to  give  the  eggs  moisture,  as  I  do  not  think  they 
require  any.  I  think  every  egg  contains  all 
the  necessary  moisture  in  itself,  and  will  hatch 
all  right  provided  there  is  no  draft  to  dry  it  up,, 
and  the  chick  is  strong  enough  to  get  out.  My 
theory  is  that  chicks  die  in  the  shells  not  from 
lack  of  moisture,  but  from  the  accumulation  ol 
gases,  carbonic  acid,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  my  idea  for  providing  this  box  ot  wet  sand 
is  to  absorb  these  gases,  and  that  it  does  so,, 
one  smell  of  it  after  the  hatch  is  complete  will, 
convince  any  one.  I  keep  the  temperature  as 
near  104  degrees  as  possible  all  through  the 
hatch,  and  do  not  turn  the  eggs  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  then  every  twelve  hours.  I 
shut  the  drawer  when  the  eggs  begin  to  pip, 
and  keep  it  shut  until  the  end  of  the  21st  day. 
My  last  hatch  was  thirty-nine  chicks  from  forty- 
two  fertile  eggs,  two  got  half  out  and  stuck;, 
the  other  was  dead  in  the  shell.  I  do  not  think 
the  "old  hen"  can  beat  that  much.  If  you 
think  this  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  your  readers 
you  may  insert  it  in  your  excellent  paper,  if  not 
insert  it  in  your  waste  basket. 

[An  excellent  letter,  and  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation.—Ed.] 


From  Florida.— Bermuda  Grass. 


A.  J.  ALDRICH,  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  on  feed- 
ing hens,  in  October  Poultry  Keeper.  You, 
no  doubt  rightly  lay  great  stress  on  clover  as  a 
feed.  That  is  something  we  do  not  have  in  the 
far  south,  but  we  do  have  Bermuda  grass,  and 
here  it  is  green  all  the  year,  but  it  makes  very 
little  growth  in  the  winter  of  course.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  know  how  it  compares  with 
clover  in  its  composition  as  an  egg  food.  Per- 
haps you  have  never  seen  any  of  it,  so  think  I 
will  send  you  a  little  mat  of  it.  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  can  give  its  component  parts  without 
an  analysis  of  it,  and  that  you  would  not  wish 
to  do,  but  perhaps  you  may  have  it  made  by 
some  one  else.  You  would  naturally  suppose 
our  fowls  could  find  plenty  of  bugs,  worms, 
grasshoppers,  etc.,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  such 
is  not  a  fact.  There  are  plenty  of  black  and 
red  ants,  but  I  seldom  see  a  hen  pick  one  up. 
We  have  no  gravel,  but  many  are  using  the 
broken  flint  that  I  introduced  some  three  years- 
ago.  Grain  is  very  high  here,  but  it  is  the  main 
stay  for  feeding  poultry.  Would  the  Bermuda 
grass  be  of  any  more  value  for  fowls,  cut  and 
dried,  than  chopped  up  and  steamed,  as  you 
do  clover.  I  want  to  catch  on  to  all  new  ideas 
to  save  in  feeding  to  get  eggs.  We  have  other 
grasses,  and  can  grow  oats  or  rye,  but  is  not 
the  Bermuda  as  good  as  any.  I  sent  you  a 
remedy  that  I  found  for  the  pesky  mites  that 
vou  say  will  be  printed  in  November.  I  want 
to  say  now  that  it  has  cleaned  them  all  out,  and 
the  expense  and  labor  was  but  a  trifle.  I  ap- 
plied it  half  a  dozen  times,  once  in  eight  or  ten. 
days  to  make  sure. 

[We  believe"  the  Bermuda  grass  will  answer 
the  purpose.  It  differs  some  from  clover  but 
is  valuable  however.— Ed.] 
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Why  the  Incubator  Failed. 

L.  A.  EATON,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

In  August  last  I  procured  a  plan  for  an  in 
cubator  and  soon  after  built  one  of  2-10  egg  ca- 
pacity. On  September  13th  I  set  it  at  work 
and  until  October  4th  had  bright  anticipations 
of  a  successful  first  hatch,  as  on  October  12th, 
in  the  morning  many  of  the  eggs  were  pipped, 
and  when  I  came  home  in  the  evening  about 
forty  strong,  vigorous  chicks  were  hatched. 
Fearing  they  would  injure  those  hatching  we 

■  concluded  to  remove  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  turn  those  eggs  which  were  pipped  on  the 
under  side,  to  their  proper  position.  During 
the  time  the  temperature  fell,  but  we  drew  off 
enough  water,  as  we  thought  to  restore  the 
heat  lost,  but  contrary  to  our  expectations  it 
did  not  respond,  as  we  learned  the  next  morn- 
ing. More  water  was  added  as  soon  as  we  dis- 
covered it,  but  it  never  came.  Out  of  that  num- 
ber of  eggs  we  only  hatched  about  seventy-five 
chicks,  and  a  good  many  of  them  succumbed  to 
the  inevitable.  As  they  were  not  (the  eggs) 
placed  in  the  incubator  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect 
them  to  begin  to  hatch  before  Monday  October 
5th,  so  had  no  brooder  made  for  them,  conse- 
quently we  have  the  few  left,  (forty-four)  in 
hand  baskets  sitting  about  the  stove.  Being 
confined  in  an  office  all  day,  I  only  have  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  a  few  minutes  at  morning 
anil  nl  ?hti,  to  work  upon  my  brooder,  built  after 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Spangler's.  Now  will  you 
kindly  inform  me  by  letter,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, what  I  must  do  when  my  next  hatch 

•comes  off,  so  as  to  avoid  another  failure, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  waited 
until  the  heat  had  been  raised  to  104  or  106  de- 
grees, before  removing  any  of  the  chicks?  The 
eggs  I  took  out  had  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of 
equally  as  strong  chicks  in  them  as  those 
hatched.  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the 
hatch  began  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  northeast 
storm,  and  the  fall  of  temperature  outside  might 
have  had  some  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  in- 
cubator, although  the  room  it  is  in  was  warmed 
at  the  time  by  fire.  As  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  business,  and  mean  to  follow  it  as 
far  as  my  means  will  pennit,  kindly  aid  ine  so 
far  as  in"  your  power,  and  thereby  place  me 
under  obligations  to  you.  Your  paper  I  read 
and  re-read  and  find  much  of  interest  and  in- 
formation in  it.  Hoping  you  will  not  find  this 
an  inconvenience  to  you  in  replying,  I  await  it 
with  much  anxiety. 

[The  cause  is  due  to  taking  the  chicks  out  be- 
fore the  hatch  was  over,  thus  removing  the 
animal  heat  of  the  chicks,  a  fall  of  temperature 
which  could  not  be  quickly  raised  by  any  pro- 
cess.—Ed.] 


Buff  Cochins— Egg  Shells. 


GEORGE  UDALL,  JR.,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

The  copy  of  the  October  Poultry  Keeper 
is  received.  Permit  me  to  sav,  in  regard  to 
your  several  slurs  on  Buff  Cochins  and  the 
Clubs,  that  papers  like  yours  do  the  breeds 
more  harm  than  anything  the  Clubs  can  do, 
by  circulating  such  arrant  nonsense  as  appears 
in  tliis  paper.  You  state  that  Club  rule  has 
ruined  the  Buff  Cochins.  If  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  the  breed  had  better  die.  But  I  wish 
to  disabuse  the  minds  of  any  of  your  readers 
who  may  have  believed  your  statement,  and 
will  state,  as  a  fact,  that  the  Buff  Cochin  is 
growing  in  popularity  every  dav,  and  all 
•breeders  will  say  that  this  season  the  call  for 
■eggs  and  birds  has  never  been  better.  Also 
Buff  Cochin  breeders  can.  and  do,  take  care  of 
themselves,  though  Mr.  Reynaud  has  every 
right  to  do  so,  as  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Buff  Cochin  Club,  and  it  is  only  his  duty 
to  do  it.  You  ask  "who  owns  the  Buff  Cochin 
Club?"  It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  Poultry 
papers  think  they  do,  as  they  have  done  most 
of  the  talking  and  haven't  sense  enough  to  let 
the  matter  rest.  It  is  too  bad.  Secretary  Rev- 
naud,s  "whack"  at  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation hurts  you.  You  will  find  that  "in  the 
future  the  Clubs  are  going  to  have  something  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  Standard.  It  is  evident 
the  American  Poultry  Association  needs  more 
information  when  it  makes  the  Standard.  Look 
at  our  Black  Leghorn's  legs,  and  how  they  use 
them.  What  color  do  you  suppose  they  would 
want  them  next  revision,  if  the  Black  Leghorn 
Club  does  not  have  something  to  say  about  it 
If  the  American  Poultry  Association  makes 
laws  that  conflict  with  nature  and  the  practical 
knowledge  of  breeders,  it  must  expect  the 
breeders  to  be  against  them.  Under  "The 
Question  Answered"  you  sav  "Southwood  is 
•correct,"  but  it  is  evident  nei'herof  you  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  "The  extra  amount 
of  food  consumed  by  the  iaver  calling  for  more 
grit."  How  odd  the  lien  should  particularly 
like  shells  so  much  just  then.  You  are  awav 
off  the  track.  A  moulting  hen  will  eat  as  much 
or  more  than  the  layer.  You  will  also  find  the 
drones  eating  when  the  iaying  hen  has  stopped 
but  they  do  not  want  the  shell,  but  the  layer 
<joes  every  time.  Yon  must  give  us  a  better 
.-answer  next  time  or  drop  the  subject. 


That  Kick. 


T.  F.  M'DONOL'GH,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND- 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  for  one  years  sub- 
scription to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  the  best 
poultry  journal  between  the  oceans.  There  is 
another  dose  of  wormwood  for  Mr.  Burkard, 
Lutherville.Ark.  He  vigorously  protests  against 
any  praise  of  Jacobs  or  li Is  paper.  His  modesty 
is  good  to  see.  His  nerve  is  immense.  Yes, 
he  objects  to  the  common  clay  giving  their 
views  on  chickens,  and  men,  and  papers,  and 
things,  and  then  conies  smilingly  to  the  front 
with  that  old  chestnut  on  mix  vomica  and 
wonders  that  he  lias  not  seen  some  account  of 
it  before.  So  do  I.  Bless  your  soul,  Burkard, 
Jacobs  ventilated  that  mix  vomica  business 
long  ago.  It  has  longsince  joined  the  "jumping 
cabbage"  and  "gable  ventilator"  considered  so 
indispensible  a  few  years  since.  All  hawks 
should  "pehwish."  But  some  would  hesitate 
before  sacrificing— what  would  eventually  be — 
a  five  or  ten  dollar  fowl  for  that  purpose.  'Ihen 
think  of  that  hawk  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
wish  bone,  and  pulling  down  one  corner  of  his 
eye,  and  saying— "this  flavored  meat  is  good 
'nuff'r  me."  The  mix  vomica  hawk  trap 
opened  up  a  great  field  of  possibilities.  We 
don't  put  insect  powder  on  the  hens  any  more. 
It  is  not  progressive  enough.  We  mix  it  in  the 
soft  feed  and  the  lice  take  the  first  train  for 
Arkansas  to  get  something  to  take  the  taste 
out  of  their  mouth.  'When  any  man  has  done  as 
much  for  all  lovers  of  poultry  "as  Jacobs  has,  I 
think  it  the  least  we  can  do'to  voice  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  same.  Mr.  Burkard  has  not  been 
addressed.  All  these  kind  words  were  for 
Jacobs  and  his  paper,  and  came  from  people, 
who,  I  presume,  like  myself,  consider  them  the 
best  in  their  class,  and' don't  care  who  knows 
it.  "Turn  up  the  wick,"  turp  down  the  hawk 
trap. 


Don't  Feed  Rotten  Potatoes. 


S.    H.  KELLOGG,  CLAKEMONT,  CAL, 

I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  editor's 
position,  in  one  of  the  late  numbers,  on  the  use 
of  rotten  potatoes.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
the  statement  of  a  correspondent  in  the  same 
number,  I  fed  to  my  hens  sound  and  unsound 
potatoes,  and,  within  about  ten  days  twenty- 
five  of  my  best  laying  hens  had  died,  evidently 
poisoned  by  these  potatoes.  At  once  I  turned 
to  the  article  on  potatoes,  in  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
pedia, and  found  the  whole  tiling  explained. 
"The  potato  is  sometimes  liable  to  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  a  poisonous  principle  known  as 
solatium,  but  particularly  is  sprouted  potatoes. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  this  principle  will  pro- 
duce symptoms  of  poisoning,  as  has  been  proved 
by  actual  experiment.  Sprouted  potatoes, 
when  about  to  be  used  as  food  are  better  if 
pared  and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  cold  water ; 
and  such  a  precaution  may  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  poisonous  result  from  their  use." 
In  California  we  can  raise  two  crops  of  potatoes 
in  the  year.  The  second  crop  is  planted  in 
August,  from  the  seed  previously  grown.  At 
this  season  there  is  a  scarcity  of  vegetables  and 
sprouted  potatoes  being  thrown  awav,  mingled 
with  rotten  ones,  are  eagerly  gobbled'  up  by  the 
hens  The  poisoned  bird  sits  upon  tiie  ground, 
with  its  beak  resting  upon  the  ground,  and  re- 
mains in  that  position  until  it  dies.  Since  my 
loss  I  have  learned  of  two  or  three  other  neigh- 
bors whose  fowls  suffered  in  the  same  way 
from  rotten  and  sprouting  potatoes. 

[We  extend  thanks  to  our  correspondent  for 
his  kindness  in  throwing  so  much  light  on  the 
subject.— Ed.] 


Cut  Clorer. 


L.  D.  GOSS,  MORRICE,  MICH. 

Being  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  and 
seeing  so  much  said  in  favor  of  cut  clover  for 
poultry,  I  procured  a  cutter  last  winter,  and  fed 
clover"to  profit.  I  think,  but  have  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  feeding  it.  and  .wondering  if 
any  of  my  brother  fanciers  experienced  the 
same  difficulty,  causes  me  to  scribble  a  few 
words  for  information.  I  find  that  it  causes 
my  fowls  to  get  crop  bound.  Last  winter  I 
had  a  valuable  pullet  g?t  crop-bound.  I  cut  her 
ctop  open,  cleaned  it.  out,  sewed  it  up,  and  she 
is  all  right  to-day.  but  it  is  no  small  job  to  do 
this  surgical  operation.  I  just  commenced 
feeding  clover  again,  and  two  of  my  cockerels 
were  crop  bound  at  the  first  feeding.  I  scald 
and  mix  ground  feed  with  the  clever.  Would 
you  advise  feeding  it  alone?  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  others  on  this  subject.  Mv  cutter 
is  Webster's.  It  cuts  the  clover  short,  but  I  no- 
tice there  are  a  few  long  pieces  that  will  un- 
avoidably get  through  into  the  feed,  and 
my  observation  is  that  these  long  pieces  of 
grass  is  what  makes  trouble  in  the  crop. 

[It  is  the  long  pieces  that  do  the  harm,  as 
finely  cut  clover  should  not  necessarily  cause 
crop  bound.— Ed.] 


Feednig  Melons. 


O.  J.  DE  LAND  WYMORK,  NEB, 

Some  six  years  ago  Ibecame  a  subscriber  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  have  read  it  simce  with 
much  interest,  and  until  now  have  been  con- 
tent to  keep  quiet  and  let  others  do  the  writing. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  Jan.  6th,  I  think,  a 
friend  and  myself  made  three  Incubators,  after 
Poultry  Keeper  plans,  rented  a  vacant  store 
room  22x90  feet,  and  run  them  with  very  good 
success  till  spring,  when  he,  being  a  merchant, 
was  forced  to  give  up  poultry,  while  I  having 
much  other  work,  was  also  forced  to  drop  some- 
thing, and  reluctantly  gave  up  hatching  chicks, 
but  not  entirely  raising  poultry(this  we  could 
not.  do.)  We  raise  •from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  each  year,  witli  very  good  success 
generally,  but  now  that  we  are  in  trouble  and 
seeing  nothing  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  that 
exactly  fits  our  case,  we  come  to  the  fountain  of 
knowledge  fur  advice.  AVe  hatched  this  spring 
(under  hens)  about  ICO  chicks,  that  did  tinelv 
till  September  1st,  at  which  time  they  began  tb 
droop  and  die.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  chicks, 
as  old  fowls  are  suffering  the  same  fate.  The 
flock  consist  of  Light  Brahma  and  Plymouth 
Rock,  also  a  cross  of  the  two.  They  have  a 
range  of  twenty  acres,  on  w  hich  all"  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown,  and  have  had 
access  to  all  the  water— melons  (as  we  raise 
them  extensively)  they  could  eat  for  two 
months.  They  eat  heartily  of  both  seeds  and 
core,  and  we  are  told  by  several  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  If  any  one  has  had  ex- 
perience in  this  line,  let  us  hear  from  them.  The 
symptons  are  much  like  apoplexy.  They  droop 
and  act  sleepy  a  few  hours,  then  die,  one  here 
one  there,  all  over  the  place.  They  are  in  good 
condition. but  not  too  fat  1  think,  and  the  trouble 
is  not  roup  or  choler,  if  any  one  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject  I  should  like  to  have  them 

[We  have  never  known  melons  to  injure 
fowls.— From  the  symptons  described,  we  sup- 
pose the  cause  is  lice.— Ed,] 


Curing  Roup, 

S.  E.  HUTTON,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

I  have  been  interested  in  poultry  all  my  life 
but  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  two  "years 
that  I  have  been  able  to  put  into  practice  some 
of  the  theories  which  I  had  heretofore.  Last 
year  I  started  with  a  cock  and  five  hens,  Pit 
Games,  and  raised  about  thirty-five  chicks. 
We  had  all  the  eggs  we  wanted,  and  also  spring 
chickens.  This  year  we  had  a  breeding  pen  of 
one  cock  and  nine  hens  and  pullets.  1  did  not 
have  as  good  luck  this  year,  bnt  have  succeeded 
in  raising  twenty-two  out  of  thirty-six  chicks, 
and  have  all  my  old  stock  left.  I  want  to  tell 
how  I  cured  a  stag  of  the  roup.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  others,  and  w  ill  be  about  the  only 
thing  worth  mentioning  in  the  letter.  1  had  a 
stag  that  I  received  from  a  friend,  which  con- 
tracted a  cold,  and  in  a  short  time  it  developed 
into  a  bad  case  of  roup.  I  immediately  sep- 
arated him  fr«m  the  other  chicks.  I  took  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  coal  oil,  my  wife  held  his 
throat,  and  I  poured  it  down,  and  then  held  him 
head  down,  and  let  it  run  out  again .  This 
dose  I  repeated  the  next  day.  After  that  I  took 
one  part  coal  oil  and  two  parts  glycerine,  and 
gave  half  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 
anointing  his  head  and  neck  at  the  same  time 
for  three  or  four  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  whole  outside  of  his  neck  was  covered  with 
a  yellow  scab,  w  hich  began  to  peel  off  as  he 
grew  better.  As  an  after  medicine  I  gave  one 
of  "Haven's  roup  pills"  every  evening.  He 
fully  recovered,  and  I  now  have  greater  faith 
than  ever  in  the  "poultrymans  friend,"  "kero- 
sene." I  have  a  plan  of  a  poultry  house  which 
I  am  thinking  of  erecting.  If  I  do  so  will  give 
the  Poultry  Keeper's  friends  the  benefit  of 
mv  experience— that  is,  if  agreeable  to  the 
editor. 


From  Kansas. 


P.  C.  DIXON,  RUSH  CENTRE,  KANSAS. 

Our  hens  and  chicks  are  doing  well,  consider- 
ing that  a  large  portion  of  the  adult  fowls  are 
busy  producing  a  new  costume  for  themselves. 
We  have  a  splendid  country  for  the  chicken 
crank  and  his  stock.  They  (both)  usually  do 
well  here.  Grain  is  a  little  high  at.  present, 
but  hen  fruit  seems  to  keep  right  up  with  it.  I 
have  been  trying  Brown  'Leghorns  for  seven 
years  past,  anil  in  the  meantime  also  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Hondans,  and  the  old  "yauer  hen,"  and 
have  had  the  best  success  with  Brown  Leghorns 
of  any.  I  tried  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  last 
year,  but  found  the  brooding  business  more 
than  we  figured,  on  so  while  the  incubating 
was  a  success,  the  above  mentioned  old  yaller 
hen  got  the  incubating  and  brooding  jolj  this 
year,  and  generally  was  found  quite  reliable. 


Scabby  Legs.— C.  A.  Fobes,  Albert  Lea, 
Minn. — I  have  had  splendid  luck  in  curing 
scabby  and  scaly  legs  with  vaseline,  and  think 
it  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  any  simple  remedy.  ' 
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r  [This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a 
■great  many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be 
•  crowded  out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  them -in  full,  as  they 
are  very  interesting.  They  show  what  an  army 
■  of  friends  we  have.  Every  one  contains  name 
and  address.  Our  readers  are  helping  us  to 
edit  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  a  condensed  form. 
Every  letter  should  be  read.] 


The  Hints  Help— Miss  Hannah  Moore, 
Kewanee,  Cal.—  I  raise  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred chicks  each  year,  and  ascribe  at  least  a 
■  portion  of  my  success  to  the  valuable  hints  ob- 
tained from  your  interesting  paper. 

Prefers  a  Lamp  Incubator—  W.  L.  Duch- 
mann.  New  Orleans.  La.— 1  had  bad  luck  with 
my  incubator  this  last  time.  Out  of  118  eggs  I 
got  but  ten,  and  I  think  I  will  make  one  to  work 
with  a  lamp.  I  believe  in  a  lamp  better  than 
I  do  with  water.  .1  think  it  keeps  the  heat  bet- 
ter. 

Hatched  Three  Hundred.— Mrs.  E.  C. 
Bowman,  Earlville,  Iowa.— I  have  hatched  near 
300  S.  L.  Wyandottes  this  summer  from  a  pen  of 
nineteen  hens  and  one  cockerel.  The  hawks 
and  rats  took  a  great  many  of  them,  but  what 
are  left  are  fine.  What  is'best  to  rid  a  poultry 
house  of  the  little  grey  mites  ?  I  have  used 
kerosene  with  some  success. 

Make  Broilers  Pay— Edith  Morgan,  Sau- 
gatuck,  Mich.— My  experience  proves  to  me 
that  there  is  money  in  raising  chickens,  but  I 
.am  not  situated  so  that  1  can  continue  in  it.  I 
cleared  $47  on  246  chickens.  I  hatched  them  in 
an  incubator  and  sold  them  when  twelve  weeks 
old,  and  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, too. 

Lynch  Law  on  Cats.— Mrs.  M.  Trowbridge, 
Eden,  111.— My  chicks  have  not  done  as  well 
this  year  as  last,  the  hawks  trying  for  more 
than  their  share,  which  would  be  very  small, 
as  I  should  count  it.  A  cat  on  the  place  was 
caught  at  it  also,  and  paid  the  penalty  by  lynch 
law,  as  I  had  no  other  recourse.  Success  to  the 
work  and  efforts  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  Eight  Way— E.  J.  Sheridan,  Lawrence. 
Minn.— Am  not  a  poultry  raiser  as  yet  but  am 
trying  to  post  up  preparatory  to  engaging  in 
that  line  eventually.  Am  in  no  Jiurry  to  begin 
until  I  can  decide  as  to  the  breecr  best  adapted 
to  my  taste  and  requirements ;  and  can  learn 
something  of  the  theory  of  the  business.  The 
practical  I  shall  attain  by  commencing  in  a 
small  way,  trusting  by  this  course  to  escape  or 
avoida  part,  if  not  all.  the  shoals  that  have 
wrecked  so  many  new  beginners. 

Education  Beneficial—  W.  H.  TJlley,  Mon- 
treal, Canada— I  think  your  last  number  is  the 
best  yet.  It  would  be  dollars  to  uoultry 
keepers  if  they  would  only  follow  out  the  feed- 
ing rules,  as  in  my  experience,  over  feeding 
kills  more  poultry  than  anything:  else.  I  think 
the  more  we  educate  the  people  the  less  the 
poor  poultry  suffers  from  their  owners  not 
knowing  how  to  keep  them,  and  doing  what 
'they  would  not  do  if  they  only  knew  better,  and 
how  simple  it  is  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is  a  duty  of 
every  one  to  help. 

Clover  Did  Not  Benefit— Thos.  D.  Jen- 
kins, Fitchburg,  Mass.— I  only  have  a  fewjfowls, 
about  forty,  but  I  get  much  valuable  informa- 

•tion  regarding  their  care,  from  your  paper. 
One  tiling  I  don't  "catch  on  to"  and  that  is 
making  them  lay  on  a  clover  feed.  I  have 
tried  two  winters  and  have  not  succeeded.  I 

■got  more  eggs  on  a  good  cornmeal  and  bran 
diet,  than  on  clover,  cornmeal  and  bran  mixed 
Shall  try  this  winter  a  cornmeal  and  bran 
dough  with  a  little  scalded  clover,  "just  for 
greens,"  and  see  how  that  works. 

The  Roup  Cured.— Calvin  F.  Smith  Wash- 
ington. Pa— Believing  my  experience  with 
roup  will  interest,  some  of  your  readers  I  send 
it  to  you.  I  had  live  Indian  Games  which  had 
very  bad  colds  and  there  was  a  bad  smell  also 
I  got  a  bottle  of  spongia  (3)  and  gave  fifteen 
pellets  in  a  pint  of  water  for  a  few  days  but  it 
did  not  cure  them  any,  so  I  took  each  biro 
and  gave  five  pellets  down  the  throat  To-dav 
they  are  all  well  but  one,  and  it  is  'better  Two 
of  them  will  eat  the  pills  like  they  eat  corn  I 
.am  sure  it  is  the  best  cure  for  Roup  there  is. ' 

FROM  California.-J.  W.  TVTardock,  Red 
lands,  Cal.— I  do  not  feel  at  home  without  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  .1  am  going  into  the  poultry 
business  here,  on  a  small  seale,  for  awhile  In 
;a  couple  of  years  I  am  going  at  it  exclusively 
I  think  this  just  the  place  for  chickens  but  f 
•find  that  chicks  will  not  stand  confinement  here 
'They  must  have  an  alfalfa  range,  and  plenty  of 
xjlear.  running  water.  T  am  making  poultry'  a 
-study.  In  California  I  think  that  the  Leghorn 
iis  the  best  chick  for  this  part  of  the  country 
'Eggs  are  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen,  youris.' 
■chicks  sixty  cents  and  seventy-five  cents  each 


Spongia  for  Roup. — Mrs.  G.  S.  Priest,  Cle 
Elum,  Wash.— I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little 
of  my  experience  with  poultrymen.  Last 
spring  I  sent  to,a  breeder  for  two  sittings  of 
eggs.  Six  were  broken  when  they  came,  and 
several  others  very  dirty.  I  washe'dand  placed 
them  under  the  old  lien.  In  due  time  one 
chick  hatched.  I  left  the  rest  in  the  nest  till 
the  24th  day  when  I  broke  one  and  found  it  in- 
fertile, and  not  one  had  a  sign  of  a  germ  in  it. 
I  wrote  him  and  he  offered  to  replace  the  eggs, 
but  never  did  so.  To  read  his  books  one  would 
think  his  honesty  his  greatest  virtue.  I  think 
we  will  stear  clear  of  that  kind  in  the  future. 
I.  too,  will  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of 
Spongia  for  soup.  It  cured  some  very  sick 
chickens  for  mo  last  winter  after  all  other 
remedies  had  failed. 

Working  Under  Difficulties.— Francis 
Gladwin,  Akron,  Ohio.— So  far  I  think  I  have 
been  succeesful.  Before  I  had  one  fowl  I  began 
to  take  the  Poultry'  Keeper,  and  the  next 
move  was  to  buy  eggs  of  some  choice  breed. 
The  first  season  I'had  about  thirty  as  .fine  young 
cockerels  as  could  be  seen.  I  did  not  get  quite 
as  many  the  second  season.  As  I  have  been 
suffering  from  spinal  affection  I  had  to  attend 
to  my  chicks  on  crutches.  My  people  thought 
I  was  a  crank,  but  the  way  the  eggs  came  in 
this  last  season  astonished  them.  I  also  had 
the  grippe  this  last  year,  and  came  near  going 
under,  and  with  that  and  my  spinal  affection  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  hold  on,  but  I  did,  and 
have  got  some  very  fine  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  I  have  learned  much  from 
your  paper,  but  more  by  my  observation  |and 
attention. 

All  Home  Made. — R.  P.  Walsh,  Girarci, 
Ala.— I  made  an  incubator  afier  your  plans,  and 
I  tell  you  it  is  great,  and  no  mistake,  but  I  have 
an  awful  time  in  raising  them.  This  time  it 
was  no  trouble  into  the  summer,  but  on  account 
of  my  regular  business  I  did  not  have  time  to 
make  one  of  the  many  brooders  you  mention  for 
a  case  of  emergency  until  I  could  get  one  made. 
For  the  present  hatch  I  invented,  or  thought 
up,  one,  so  I  built  a  square  box,  without  any 
bottom  and  set  it  on  top  of  my  incubator,  so  the 
inside  could  be  warmed  by  having  the  chickens 
nestle  close  to  the  heat  made  from  the  top  of 
the  tank  with  about  two  inches  of  sand  to  set  on 
and  the  box  was  kept  from  eighty  to  ninety-five 
degrees.  The  only  air  admitted  was  from  the 
top,  by  open  cracks  about  half  inch  open,  and 
kept  clean  every  day.  I  put  in  glass  lights,  so 
they  could  see.  The  box  is  ten  inches  deep, 
twenty-two  wide,  and  thirty-four  long,  with 
twenty-five  chickens,  and  at  night,  when  I 
would  look  at  them,  they  would  all  be  separated 
and  sleeping  as  comfortably  as  I  ever  saw 
anything  in  my  life.  I  feed  them  as  near 
Poultry  Keeper  rules  as  I  can,  and  they  did 
well  for  two  weeks,  and,  when  the  sun  was  well 
up,  I  would  let  them  out,  and  it  was  great  fun 
to  see  them  scratch  and  dust,  but  five  days  ago 
I  lost  fourteen,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is 
wrong.  They  begin  to  droop,  dropping  their 
wings  and  water  runs  out  of  their  mouths. 
They  chirp,  chirp,  and  in  a  few  hours  lay  down, 
jerk  a  moment,  and  die. 

[Due  to  lack  of  heat— Ed.] 


What  a  Million  People  Eat. 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  peep  at  the  tables  of 
the  more  than  million  of  people  in  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  hasty  glimpse  discover  what  an  en- 
ormous quantity  of  the  principal  necessities  and 
luxuries  they  niake  away  with. 

During  one  year  alone  Philadelphia  has  de- 
voured 185.475.  slaughtered  and  dressed  calves 
511 142  sheep.  548,940  hogs  and  59,290  barrels  and 
97  390  boxes  of  poultry.  Even  if  he  has  found 
the  path  to  popular  favor  rather  thorny  abroad, 
the  American "  hog  appears  to  be  a  great  favor- 
ite among  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  with  511,  - 
142  sheep  offered  in  sacrifice  every  year,  no 
wonder  the  boarding-house  keeper  can  always 
have  mutton-chops  for  breakfast. 

The  hens  who  were  spared  from  the  hatchet 
had  to  lav  for  the  citv  15,984,600  dozen  eggs 
Over  312183  barrels  of  apples  had  to  be  shaken 
from  the  trees,  and  3063  carloads  of  potatoes 
dug  up  from  the  ground.  During  the  twelve- 
months the  city  made  havoc  of  11,118  packages 
of  dried  green  peas.  119521  packages  of  dried 
fruits,  and  355.3:7  packages  of  berries.  The 
cooks  consumed  16,489  tierces  and  75,031  tubs 
of  lard,  and  in  the  kitchen  and  on  the  table 
disapeared  from  view  the  tremendous  amount 
of  2-56,591  tubs.  33,384  ferkins,  and  87,846  boxes 
of  butter.  A  huge  heap  of  crackers  must  have 
been  swallowed  along  with  the  226,459  big  boxes 
of  cheese.  •       ,   •  "■. 

Boston  can  hardly  outdo  Philadelphia  in 
culture,  as  the  Quaker  City  fed  upon  13.671 
barrels  of  the  sacred  bean.  But,  alas,  how  many 
victims  to  their  fondness  for  the,  'poppied  plant 
must  have'staved  at  home  from  the  theatre  and 
even  the  church  to  eat  254,026  bushals  of  onions! 
And  if  they  did  not  stay  away— ah  there  was 
the  rub!   

During  one  vear  Philadelphia  consumed 
nearly  3  500.000  '  bushels  of  grain,  including 
nearly  1'500.000  bushels  of  corn,  877.508  bushels 
oi  wheat,  98,425  bushels  of  rve,  1.056.300  bushels 
of  barley,  and  203,600  bushels  of  malt.    Out  of 


tqesa  877,508  bushels  of  Jwheat  were  manu- 
factured 195,002  barrels  of  flour,  and  from  this 
flour  were  baked  52,650,540  loaves  of  bread, 
Most  of,the  flour  used  by  the  bakers  and  the 
good  housewives  is  shipped  here  from  the 
Northwest,  already  barreled,  This  manu- 
factured into  bread  would  easily  swell  the  total 
to  nearly  150,000,000 loaves,  or  their  equivalent 
to  a  certain  extent  in  rolls-  buns  and  bakery. 

Philadelphia  eats  daily  an  enormous  barbecue 
of  510  calves,  1410  sheep,  1510  hogs  and  7550 
poultry,  besides  a  huge  banquet  of  at  least  6,. 
000,000  oysters,  525,528  eggs,  856  barrels  of 
apples,  nine  carloads  of  potatoes,  703  tubs, 
ninety-two  firkins  and  241  boxes  of  butter,  621 
boxes  of  cheese,  forty-live  tierces  and  2q6  tubs 
of  lard,  3281  packages  of  dried  fruits,  696  bushels 
of  onions,  974  packages  of  berries,  thirty-eight 
barrels  of  beans,  thirty -one  packages  of  peas 
and  300,000  gallons  of  niilk. 

As  to  ice-cream  the  yonng  man  verily  believes 
that  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  items  of  all,  and 
that  the  fair  ones  can  easily  eat  a  quart  each. 
There  is  probably  02,500  gallons  of  ice-cream 
eaten  each  day. 

Chickens  and  Ducks  Lame. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Seifert,  York,  Pa.,  writes  us  giving 
an  account  of  an  affection  of  his  chickens, which 
we  present  below  for  comment.  He  says  : 

"I  have  a  Brahma  chick,  five  months  old,  not 
very  heavy,  that  suddenly  dropped  on  its  knees. 
It  remained  in  this  position  the  rest  of  the  day. 
It  seemed  to  have  lost  control  of  its  legs  alto- 
gether. The  next  morning'.itwas  walking  on  its 
feet  as  usual,  but  the  wings  hung  down  to  the 
ground.  The  wings  are  gradually,  each  day, 
resuming  their  regular  position.  There  are 
about  twenty. other  chicks  of  the  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  kept  with  this  one,  but  they  are  not 
afflicted.  They  are  incubator  hatched,  and  not 
kept  in  a  heated  brooder.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  the  same  trouble,  but  they  say  theirs 
die  when  they  are  sick  a  few,days.  A  common 
duck  hatched  with  incubator  and  kept  in  the 
same  yard  as  the  chicks,  has  the  same  leg 
trouble,  and  could  not  walk.  It  eats  with  great 
appetite,  as  does  the  chicken.  The  duck  has 
no  stream  of  water,  was  hatched  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  weighs  five  or  six  pounds.  I 
feed  bran  and  corn  chop  mixed.  The  names 
and  cause  of  disease  as  well  as  cure  will  be 
gratefully  received." 

The  difficulty  is  perhaps  due  to  heavy  feed- 
ing and  lack  of  exercise.  Very  often  rapid 
growth  causes  leg  weakness,  but  it  is  not  a  fatal 
ailment.  Warm  brooder  floors  also  affect  the 
legs  of  both  chicks  and  ducks.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  above  case  some  method  that 
compels  the  birds  to  scratch  and  work  vigor- 
ously will  cure  the  difficulty,  or  at  least  prevent 
its  appearance.  _  

A  Lot  of  Questions. 

A  lady  at  Mendon,  Mich.,  sends  us  a  long 
and  interesting  letter,  with  many  inquiries, 
which  we  give  below  : 

1.  What  are  all  the  symptoms  of  roup. 

2.  Do  old  fowls  have  gapes.  If  not  at  what 
age  are  chicks  safe  from  it. 

3.  At  what  age  can  chicks  be  pur  to  roost 
without  injury. 

4.  Is  a  fowl  that  was  slow  to  grow,  on  ac- 
count of  some  slight  disease,  fit  to  breed  from, 
if  the  bird  has  good  points. 

5.  What  is  the  matter  with  chicks  that  keep 
the  head  working  as  if  the  crops  were  full,  but 
which  have  enmty  crops,  and  refuse  to  eat. 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  young  chicks  (a  few 
days  old)  becoming  dry  on  the  rump,  (as  I  call 
it),  which  increases  aiul  extends  down,  the 
rump  projecting  to  a  sharp  point,and afterwards 
bursting. 

1.  We  gave  full  details  last  month,  on  page 
125,  which  is  worth  preserving.  We  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  them. 

2.  Old  birds  gape  when  affected  with  roup, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  disiease  known  as 
gapes.  As  a  rule,  only  very  young  chicks  have 
gapes,  but  it  is  best  to  guard  them  until  they 
are  six  weeks  old. 

3.  There  is  no  particular  age.  Much  depends 
on  the  breed.  A  Leghorn  will  begin  sooner 
than  a  Brahma. 

4.  Such  fowls  often  make  excellent  parents, 
but  it  is  safer  to  use  only  the  strongest,  health- 
iest and  most  vigorous  birds. 

5.  Without  an  opportunity  for  observation  we 
would  ascribe  the  difficulty  to  large  grey  lice 
on  the  heads-. 

6.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  cause,  it  being 
something  rarely  met  with,  but  probably  it  is 
due  to  squatting  in  their  droppings,  or  not  be- 
ing assigned  clean  sleeping  places.  Or,  it  may 
be  some  parasitic  or  skin  disease. 
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Subscription  Price.  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 
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inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the 
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Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesrurg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  tht 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  MUST  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company", 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


That  big  show  will  be;  in  Philadelphia.  Try 
and  get  there. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmers  Maga- 
zine, together,  only  sixty  cents. 


There  is  no  book  on  lice.  This  number  is 
the  one  for  you  to  retain. 


To  build  a  poultry  house  get  our  July,  1891, 
number.  All  about  brooders  in  August,  1891. 


A  cheap  library— get  our  bound  volumes. 
Each  back  number  is  a  whole  book  for  only,  five 
cents. 

We  were  too  late  to  notice  the  fact  that  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  would  hold  her  big  show  on  December 
2nd. 


Sell  only  one  hen  and  get  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  a  year.  This  issue  is  worth  one 
year  alone. 

We  cannot  read  signatures.  Write  your 
name  plainly.  Always  give  your  State  as  well 
as  postoffice. 

Chicks  always  get  lice  from  the  hens-  The 
little  chicks  come  into  the  world  clear  of  all 
encumbrances. 

Where  are  those  who  sell  eggs  for  incubation-' 
Advertise  them.  We  receive  letters  every  day 
asking  for  eggs  for  incubating  purposes. 


Bear  in  mind  we  aim  to  give  you  a  whole 
year's  subscription  in  each  issue.  We  only 
wish  we  had  more  room. 

SThe  big  twins— Philadelphia  and  New  York — 
will  hold  twin  shows.  Over  4,000,000  people  in 
the  two  cities  and  vicinity. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  will  meet 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  Friday,  February  12th, 
at  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cottrell.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
been  appointed  chief  ot  thf  Live  Stock  Depart- 
ment of  the  World's  Fair  Exhibition. 


H.  F.  Bridge,  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  T.  Farrer 
Rackham,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  are  the  cham- 
pion superintendents  of  shows. 


New  York  is  ready.  Send  for  premium  list 
to  the  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  T.  Farrer 
Raekham,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


As  this  number  is  devoted  to  lice  try  the 
"sure  shot,"  which  is  cheaper  than  insect  pow- 
der.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  offers  it 

The  Steelton,  Pa.,  Poultrymen's  Association 
will  hold  their  second  annual  show  in  Steelton, 
on  December  15th  to  19th.  Mr.  H.  H.  Danley  is 
Secretary. 


We  still  recommend  Spongia  for  roup.  See 
it  advertised  elsewhere.  It  is  a  remedy  that 
has  received  praises  from  nearly  all  who  have 
used  it. 


Dos't  let  this  issue  make  you  scratch.  The 
lice  are  not  as  large  as  they  look,  being  mag- 
nified. The  small  line  shows  their  natural 
size, 


The  Parke  Co.  (Indiana)  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  has  a  mammoth  premium  list 
ready.  Write  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Overman,  Sec'y., 
Rockville,  Indiana. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will 
supply  fresh  bone  and  meat,  ground.  His  "O. 
K."  feed  (bone  and  meat)  will  make  young 
chicks  grow.) 


The  Western  Iowa  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  next  show  in  Anita,  Iowa,  January  15th, 
to  18th.  Mr.  J.  L.  Todd,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  is  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Bay  State  Poultry  Show  will  come  off  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  January 
4th  to  7th.  For  premium  list  address  Mr.  W.  J. 
Wheeler,  Cor.  Sec'y.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Interstate  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  will  hold  its 
second  annual  show  January  11th  to  16th.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Garder,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  is  Secretary. 

The  Central  Indiana  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at  Columbus, 
Indiana,  January  6th  to  12th,  and  premium  list 
now  ready  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robt.  B  Hale, 
Shelbyville,  Indiana. 


^Doylestown,  Pa.,  will  probably  have  a  big 
show  on  Jan.  18th,  and  we  understand  that  Mr. 
A.  H.  Anders  will  be  asked  to  judge,  as  he  is 
doing  good  work  in  that  line,  Mr.  Chas.  P. 
Meyers,  Doylestown,  Pai,  will  send  premium 
list. 

The  Mifflin  County  (Pa.)  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  give  an  exhibition  at 
Lewistown,  Dec.  15th  to  18th,  inclusive,  and 
they  invite  all.  For  premium  list  address  the 
Secretary,  Mr.'Thos.  B.  Lindsay,  Lewistown, 
Pa. 


At  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  20th  to  23rd,  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Poultry  Association  will  be  held,  with  Mr. 
F  H.  Shellabarger  as  judge.  Mr.  N.  J.  Rankin, 
Maquoketa,  Iowa,  is  Secretary.  Premium  list 
now  ready. 


.  The  Southern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  first  annual  show  at  Richland  Cen- 
tre, Wis.,  with  the  veteran  E.  S.  Coinings  as 
judge.  Mr.  F.  C.  Cleveland,  Richland  Centre- 
Wis.,  is  secretary. 

Chicago  had  a  big  show  last  month,  with 
1,500  entries,  Bast  and  Munger  showing  fine 
Leghorns.  Foot  was  there  with  his  Light 
Brahmas,  and  Upson  &  Brother  also  put  in 
some  fine  birds.  We  have  no  full  report  up  to 
going  to  press. 

Pretty  Columbia,  S\  C.  will  hold  her  second 
annual  exhibition  January  12th  to  16th.  The 
breeders  of  the  South  Carolina  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation claim  to  have  the  strongest  in  the 
south,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3000.  All  pre- 
miums are  promptly  paid.  Mr.  W.A.  Schrock, 
Camden,  S.C.,  is  Secretary. 


Ho  for  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  Central 
Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association- 
will  hold  its  third  annual  exhibition  at  Battle 
Creek,  January*  12th  to  loth,  inclusive.  Over 
1000  birds  were  there  last  year.  Send  for  - 
premium  list  to  the  Cor.  Sec'y.,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Grimes,  Taw  Paw,  Mich. 

The  Fanciers1  Revieio,  which  Editor  Darrow 
is  carrying  so  ably  to  a  front  place,  offers  gold 
watches,  dinner  and  tea  sets  as  premiums  for 
subscribers.  The  Review  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  a  combination  which  is  the  cheapest 
out,  and  the  Review  is  an  excellent  poultry 
journal. 

Reading,  Pa.,  takes  in  Christinas.  The  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Poultry  Association  holds  its  show  at 
Reading  December  22d  to  26th.  Mr.W.  S.. 
Miller,  is  Secretary,  Reading,  Pa.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  a  strong  one,  the  city  has  about  100,- 
000  population,  and  the  show  is  expected  to  be- 
very  large. 

There  are  plenty  of  chances  for  poultry 
farms.  One  on  Long  Island,  ten  acres  of 
ground,  with  a  seventy  feet  incubator  house, 
two  100-feet  brooder  houses,  six  incubators, 
with  poultry  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  are  offered 
in  our  advertising  columns  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Swan, 
38Dey  Street,  N.  Y.  and  all  for  half  price. 

Mr.  J  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.r 
maker  of  the  Palmetto  incubator,  desires  us  to 
state  that  the  $5  offered  in  his  "ad"  as  part  pay- 
ment for  an  incubator  referred  to  his  Eureka 
incubator,  and  not  to  the  Palmetto,  as  the  price 
for  the  latter  is  already  as  low  as  possible. 

Insect  powder  can  be  cheapened  by  using 
the  '  S.  S."  (sure  shot)  advertised  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  in  our  columns.  We- 
cleared  out  a  poultry  house  by  simply  dusting 
it.  It  is  only  one-third  the  cost  of  insect  pow- 
der, and  does  the  work  fully  as  well.  Fleas, 
lice,  and  parasites  give  it  a  wide  berth. 

The  "Yanks'Jiare  getting  left  by  the  "John- 
nies." The  South  is  just  taking  possession  of 
the  fancy  poultry  business,  and  unless  the 
"Yanks"  move  lively  they  will  have  to  sur- 
render. Southern  breeders  are  springing  up 
like  magic,  and  poultry  is  being  boomed  so- 
well  that  even  "King  Cotton"  will  have  to  fear 
dethronement. 

The  American  Buff  Cochin  Club  will  send  its 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  to  all  so  desiring. 
It  was  organized  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7th, 
1888,  and  held  its  last  meeting  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Jan.  15th,  1891,  when  seventy-five  new 
members  were  proposed.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  Secretary.  We  will  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  in  our  next  issue. 

When  scalding  poultry  use  a  temperature 
that  will  be  as  low  as  possible  yet  removing  the 
feathers.  As  high  as  180  degrees,  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  as  low  as  140,  the  object  being  to 
avoid  scalding  the  skin  as  much  as  possible.  If 
the  water  is  as  hot  as  180  degrees  simply  dip 
the  carcasses  once  or  twice,  or  until  the  feathers 
will  come  out  easily.  A  little  practice  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  temperature  correct,  and  to  do* 
the  work  properly. 

Combs  Turning  Dark. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  comb  turning  darkr 
is  a  question  sent  us  by  a  lady  at  Fordham, 
J.,  who  writes  : 

"Please  state  the  cause  of  the  chickens  comb- 
turning  dark  on  the  edges.  I  have  had  quite  a.' 
number  afflicted.  They  seem  to  eat,  and  appear 
lively." 

Dark  comb  is  not  a  disease,  but  indicates  that' 
something  is  wrong.  The  comb  turns  dark 
from  so  many  causes  that  to  assign  any  partic- 
ular cause  for  such  would  be  difficult.  A 
healthy  fowl  has  a  red  comb.  When  the  red' 
comb  changes  to  Ipale  or  dark  the  fowl  is  not 
in  full  vigor.  It  may  be  roup,  cholera,  indiges- 
tion, lack  of  exercise,  injury,  some  substance 
eaten  that,  is  not  beneficial,  or  moulting,  but 
pale  or  dark  comb  is  not  of  itself  a  disease. 
During  cold  weather  the  frost  may,  however,, 
•'nip"  the  comb  and  cause  it  to  turn  dark. 
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Oyster  Shells  for  Lime. 

Those  who  make  the  point  that  oyster  shells 
supfily  lime  for  the  shells  do  so  more  lor  con- 
tention than  otherwise.  If  any  lime  substance 
is  used  let  it  be  bone— a  real  food— which  is  not 
only  phosphate  of  lime  but  contains  much  meat 
and  other  nitrogenous  matter.  A  bone  can  be 
digested,  but  an  oyster  shell  is  something  that 
will  not  digest. 

Scarcity  of  Eggs. 

During  November  eggs  were  so  scarce  in 
Hammonton  that  the  incubators  could  not  be 
operated  extensively,  and  eggs  for  the  table 
could  not  be  had  by  many  families.  The  tariff 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  fault  was  that 
either  there  were  not  enough  hens,  or  the  hens 
would  not  lay.  Eggs  are  always  cash,  and 
they  bring  in  a  few  dimes  when  nothing  else  is 
derived  on  the  farm.  More  eggs. 


That  Tired  Feeling. 

It  is  the  "tired  feeling"  that  causes  poor 
hatches  in  an  incubator.  A  man  will  sometimes 
chase  a  two  dollar  calf  half  a  day,  to  bring  it  to 
the  barn,  or  he  will  sit  up  all  night  with  a  long- 
nose  sow  that  is  about  to  farrow  a  lot  of  fifty 
cent  pigs,  but  when  it  comes  to  keeping  an  eye 
on  an  incubator  full  of  eggs,  for  half  the  night 
especially  when  the  animal  heat  in  the  eggs  in 
dicate  that  the  temperature  may  rise,  "that 
tired  feeling"  gives  him  the  horrors. 


Denver's  Show. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Colorado 
Poultry  Breeder's  Association  will  be  held  at 
Denver,  on  December  14th  to  19th,  1891.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hitchcock,  of  Greenleaf,  Kas.,  will 
judge.  The  Association  offer  about  four  hun- 
dred do'lars  in  cash  premiums.  Also  a  large 
list  of  special  premiums,  offered  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Denver,  and  others,  amounting  to  as 
much  more.  Special  cash  premiums  for  Ban- 
tams and  Pigeons.  Premium  list  now  ready, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  H.  A. 
Litchfield,  Sec'y.,  738  Fourteenth  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Comings  New  Paper. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Comings,  the  artist,  and  well  known 
judge  of  poultry,  has  issued  the  first  number  of 
a  monthly  journal  known  as  "  Comings'  Gar- 
den, Poultry  and  Small  Fruits,"  and  if  the 
first  number  is  a  sample  of  those  that  are  to 
follow  then  we  predict  a  valuable  journal  to 
those  interested  in  poultry,  gardening,  and 
fruit  growings.  Mr.  Comings  is  well  known  as 
a  practical  man,  an  experienced  poultryman 
and  fruit  grower,  and  one  of  the  best  artists  in 
producing  illustrations  of  poultry,  stocks  and 
fruits  known.  The  paper  is  only  one  dollar  a 
year,  and  it  is  on  our  club  list.  Address  E.  S. 
Comings,  227  South  Main  Street,  Rockford,  111. 

The  Poultry  Show  at   Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Western  Washington  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  hold  its  first  exhibition 
in  Seattle,  January  4th  to  10th,  and  a  grand 
show  of  many  good  birds  is  expected.  This 
will  be  the  only  show  in  the  great  Northwest 
this  year,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  first 
class  exhibition  of  poultry,  dogs,  pigeons,  and 
pet  stock.  The  breeders  of  that  section  are 
buying  good  birds  extensively,  and  breeders 
who  are  known  in  those  parts  are  reaping  a 
rich  harvest  at  present  The  breeders  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia  will 
all  be  represented  at  the  show,  as  well  as  from 
California  and  a  few  from  the  East.  Some  of 
the  prize  winners  of  this  show  will  be  sent  to 
the  Los  Angeles  A.  P.  A.  show,  and  it  would 
tie  an  excellent  plan  for  some  of  the  Los  An- 
geles breeders  to  send  birds  to  the  Seattle  show, 
to  be  scored,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  make  a 
good  showing  at  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  John  D. 
Mercer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  Secretary. 


Bone  Mills  and  Cutters. 

The  bone  mill  and  the  bone  cutter  have  come 
to  stay.  They  will  soon  be  as  much  a  part  of 
the  poultryman's  outfit  as  his  feed  trough 
Bones  will  make  eggs,  for  they  supply  lime, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  and  it  is  unwise  to  waste 
bones  when  they  are  worth  so  much  as  food. 
The  bone  in  its  fresh  condition,  and  cut  fine,  is 
as  easily  digested  by  fowls  as  meat.  The  dog 
can  swallow  large  pieces  of  bone  "with  a  feel- 
ing of  well-being,"  but  he  would  have  a  hard 
time  with  a  piece  of  oyster  shell. 

Worcester's  Exhibition. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club  will 
hold  an  exhibition  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary 25th  to  28,  1892.  All  are  invited  to  aid  in 
making  this  the  finest  and  largest  show  of 
Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock  ever  seen  in 
New  England.  The  Club  offers  more  liberal 
regular  cash  prizes  than  have  been  offered  be- 
fore for  years.  Any  information  regarding 
prizes,  specials,  etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
B.  Bowker,  Sec'y.  and  Treas.,  26  Washington 
Square,  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  Substitute  for  Insect  Powder. 

While  we  are  in  this  number  discussing  lice 
we  will  state  that  this  issue  should  be  saved 
until  summer,  when  it  will  then  be  appreciated. 
For  chicks,  and  for  driving  away  vermin,  insect 
powder  is  excellent,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  for 
that  reason  cannot  be  largely  used.  There  are 
many  substitutes  that  are  cheaper,  and  fully  as 
good,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  "sure 
shot,"  of  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and 
our  reason  for  thus  calling  attention  to  it  is 
more  for  the  purpose  of  directing  our  readers 
to  a  cheap  source  of  supply  more  than  to  direct 
them  to  the  article  itself.  We  recommend  in- 
sect powder  because  it  is  excellent,  but  if  we 
can  recommend  something  equally  as  good, 
and  which  will  cost  much  less,  our  duty  to  our 
readers  compels  us  to  give  them  the  informa- 
tion. 

The  Great  Philadelphia  Show. 

On  January  7th  to  12th,  1892,  the  great  show 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Poultry 
and  Pigeon  Club,  will  be  held.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Child,  is  President,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Holmes,  Sec- 
retary. The  first  Poultry  Show  ever  held  in 
America  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  first 
show,  with  new  and  progressive  features  will 
be  held  in  Philadelphia ;  and  it  will  be  the  first 
of  the  great  Twin-Shows  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  judges  selected  are:  6.0. 
Brown,  S.  Bulterfield,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 
George  Perdue,  John  E.  Diehl,  Francis  T. 
Underbill,  Franklane  L.  Sewell,  E.  B.  Thompson, 
H.  S.  Babcock.  F.  B.  Zimmer,  J,  D.  Nevins, 
Mark  Schofield,  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  Henry  Erd- 
mann,  John  Filkin,  O.  K.  Sharp,  Henry  Hales. 
E.  P.  Cloud,  John  D.  Abel,  and  W.  F.  Stanton. 
Competition  is  open  to  the  world.  Premium 
list  now  ready.  Entries  close  December  26th, 
1891.  For  Premium  Lists  and  other  informa- 
tion apply  to  Mr.  H.L.  Holmes,  Secretary, 
Lansdowne,  Pa-,  or  to  Mr.  T.  Fai  rer  Rackham, 
Superintendent,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Conger  Replies. 

Keplvingtoan  article  clipped  from  the  Chi- 
cago News,  and  which  has  been  re-published  in 
several  papers,  Mr.  Conger  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing: 

"I  notice  in  your  last  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  vou  republish  an  article  written 
bv  that  notorious  drunken  scoundrel— who  has 
been  indicted,  convicted,  and  served  a  time  m 
prison.  The  article  has  been  corrected  in  our 
home  papers.  There  is  not  a  single  line  or 
word  of  truth  in  the  whole  article,  and  I  believe 
vou  will  be  man  enough  to  correct  it  in  the 
November  issue." 

As  it  is  unjust  to  publish  anything  that  reflects 
upon  an  individual  without  giving  him  an  op- 


portunity  for  defence,  or  denial,  we  insert  the 
above,  only  substituting  a  dash  for  the  name 
given.  We  should  not  have  republished  the 
article  in  November,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do>. 
with  poultry,  and  we  were  perhaps  too  hasty. 
We  therefore  present  Mr.  Conger's  reply,  and: 
frankly  admit  that  we  cannot  vouch  for  the 
article  in  the  JVeios  being'a  statement  of  fact,, 
and  we,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Conger,  will  say  that 
we  do  not,  ourselves,,  believe  the  article  to  toe- 
truthful. 


Shoot  the  Pigeons. 


Of  all  the  curses  that  afflict  the  poultryman. 
the  pigeon  takes  the  lead.  Fences  will  not  keep> 
it  out  of  the  poultry  yard,  it  thrives  on  stolen- 
food,  and  its  owner  maintains  a  nuisance  in  the 
community.  It  carries  disease  from  one  yard 
to  another,  on  its  feet,  and  lice  on  its  body. 
Compared  with  it  the  English  sparrow  is  a., 
blessing.  Yet  this  thieving,  useless,  lice-pro- 
ducing, disease-bearing  nuisance  and  enemy  of 
the  poultrymen  is  given  a  place  in  the  poultry 
shows,  where  even  the  hawk  would  have  a 
better  right  If  we  had  our  choice  of  destruc- 
tion of  nuisances  we  would  spare  the  hawk, 
owl,  mink,  and  Tom  cat,  and  put  an  end  to.the, 
rapacious  and  thieving  pigeor. 


Imported   Langshans    With  Defects... 

What  is  the  advantage  cf  the  so-called  "im- 
ported" birds.  Alluding  to  some  recent  impor- 
tations by  Willard  F.  Smith,  the  New  York 
Tribune,  of  Sept.  25th,  says : 

"Some  of  these  last  imported  Chinese  birds 
were  tall  and  others  short  on  their  legs,  and 
their  combs  were  uneven;  lap  combs  and  side- 
sprigs  were  not  unfrequent.  i  hey  had  red  and 
black  eyes  and  the  feathers  did  not  grow  down 
concealing  the  main  toe.  There  are  occasional 
white  feathers  to  be  seen  in  the  black  fowlsv 
and  their  tail  feathers  were  low,  rough  and  un- 
sightly." 

We  can  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  import- 
ing birds  that  are  short  and  tall,  with  uneven- 
combs,  lop  combs,  and  side  sprigs,  and  with  , 
eyes  of  varied  color.  If  eggs  from  these  birds 
with  white  feathers  are  to  be  sold  as-  from 
"imported"  stock,  then  we  do  not  care  for  any  of 
them  for  our  part.  We  know  nothing  ef  the 
birds  other  than  what  the  Tribune  states,  and 
it  was  a  laudatory  article  that  was  given.  Mr. 
Smith  styles  himself  "Secretary  American 
Langshan  Club,"  but  we  do  not  consider  the 
birds  imported  of  any  value  in  improving  out: 
American  stock. 


Carrots  and  Vegetables. 

The  following  from  a  correspondent  of  the- 
Poidtry  Yard,  is  worthy  of  reproduction,  as  it 
gives  his  experience  with  the  use  of  carrots  as 
food  for  poultry.  He  says: 

"The  French  fead  carrots,  boiled  or  steamed 
and  chopped  in  small  pieces,  to  their  chickens."* 

Well,  that  is  nothing  new;  I  feed  between 
twenty  and  thirty  bushels  of  carrots  and  beets 
to  my  fowls  every  winter.  The  best  way  to 
feed  them  is  to  boil  them  until  quite  soft,  mush 
them  in  the  water  they  were  boiled  in.  and  for 
laying  hens  put  in  enough  shorts  and  wheat- 
bran  to  make  a  stiff  mass;  for  fattening  fowls 
thicken  w  ith  corn  and  barley  meal.  Feed  the 
scraggiest  old  biddy  that  ever  walked,  on  this 
mixture  for  two  weeks,  and  she  will  be  as- 
plump  as  an  alderman.  And  where  chickens- 
intended  for  the  earlv  spring  market  have  not 
been  well  fed  from  the  start,  ten  or  tweive  days 
on  the  carrot  ana  barley  mixture  will  help 
them  wonderfully. 

An  occasional  feed  of  raw  carrots  is  greatly 
relished  by  fowls  during  cold  weather. 

When  poultrymen  cease  feeding  so  much  dry 
and  concentrated  grain,  and  feed  the  hens  like 
they  do  the  cows  and  pigs— with  a  variety — 
they  will  find  that  the  food  will  cost  less  and 
give  better  results.  Not  only  carrots,  but  beets, 
potatoes,  and  turnips  make  excellent  food  for 
poultry,  and  more  especially  for  ducks.  Over 
600  bushels  of  caraots  have  been  grown  on  oDe 
acre.  A  plot  50x50  feet  will  produce  at  least, 
thirty  bhshels. """""" 
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Improved  Prairie  State  Incubator. 


People  learn  by  experience,  and  correct  all 
faults.  The  Prairie  State  Incubator  has  a  wide, 
reputation,  but  the  manufacturers  still  saw 
proper  to  attempt  to  improve  it.  The  improve- 
ments made  in  the  Incubator  for  the  present 
season  are  as  follows :  The  lamp  is  now  placed 
at  the  end  instead  of  in  the  center,  thus  secur- 
ing a  better  distribution  of  the  heat  in  the  egg 
chamber  and  making  the  lamp  easier  to  remove 
from  the  swing.  The  egg  chamber  is  now 
made  deeper  than  formerly,  with  space  enough 
underneath  the  trays  for"  the  bottom  of  Incu- 
bator to  be  used  as"a  nursery  if  desired.  The 
ventilators  are  made  longer  and  larger,  enabling 
;the  machine  to  be  used  under  the  most  extreme 


59%c,  Peoria,  Ill.,63Kc  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  39c  , 
Boston,  Mass.,  61c,  Philipsbuvg.Mont.,  $3.92}£c, 
McCotmick,  S.  C,  $2.78c,  New  Decatur,  Ala., 
$2.03%c,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  $2  01c,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  44c,  Hamilton  ton,  N.  JV,  44c,  Mabel- 
vale,  Ark  ,  $2.67XC,  Curve,  Tenn.,  '$1.94%c, 
Ormond,  Fla.,  $2.49c..Grand  M"d  s,  Miu.,  $1.72k., 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  ,$4  03%c.  Denver,  Col.,  $2.88Xc, 
Portland,  Me.,  61c,  Seattle,  Wash.,  $4.20c, 
Stuart,  Iowa.  $1.17J£c,  Tullahonia,  Tenn., 
$21lv.c,  Oskosh,  Wis.,  $1.00Kc„  Monroe,  La., 
$1.78  i.e. 

The  prices  of  these  incubators  have  been 
reduced.  Any  size,  from  fifty  to  520  eggs  is  sold 
but  the  100  and  200  eggs  sizes  are  mostlv  pre- 
ferred. Every  machine  is  guaranteed."  The 
prizes  won  have  been  numerous,  and  in  all  sec- 
tions. 


■  structed  and  how  heated.  It  is  very  simple 
!  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  clean  and  not  hard  to' 
I  move  trom  one  place  to  another.  It  is  provided 
wiih  a  movable  floor  that  can  be  raised  or  low- 
|  eied  instantly.  We  here  use  a  combination  of 
i  pipes,  the  same  as  in  the  larger  system.  This 
,  makes  a  Brooder  long  sought  after  by  the  pub- 
i  lie.  It  does  away  with  the  galvanized  tank, 
which  rusts  out  in  a  very  few  years, making  the 
Brooder  worthless  unless  considerable  expense 
is  incurred  by  sending  it  to  the  factory  for  re- 
pairs. Everyone  knows  that  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  the  water  corrodes  a  galvanized 
tank,  and  it  stands  no  show  to  last  any  length 
of  time  in  either  Incubator  or  Brooder.  This 
brooder  is  very  popular  with  the  fraternity,  as 
it  is  so  well  built  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  anv 
gas  pipe  used  for  circulating  hot  water.  The 
cut  shows  the  Brooder  comulete,  as  we  ship  it 
from  the  factory.  No  run  is  attached,  as  only  a 
small  board  is  needed  to  let  the  chicks  out  on 
the  ground.  Place  this  Brooder  in  some  build- 
ing and  keep  your  chicks  in  it  until  thev  are 
able  to  do  without  heat;  then  ycu  can  remove 
either  tha  chicks  or  the  Brooder  to  another 
building.  Perhaps  it  would  he  better  to  move 
the  Brooder,  as  it  is  very  hard  to  break  chicks 
to  a  new  roosting  place.  However,  this  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  We  furnish 
you  with  the  machines;  you  use  them  to  your 
best  advantage.  They  have  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  we  'Tarrant  them  in  everv  particu- 
lar." 

We  give  the  above  as  described  in  the  circu- 
lar, and  the  brooder  is  a  great  improvement 
over  that  which  has  alreadv  given  satisfaction. 
The  pipe  system  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all. 
and  at  a  low  cost.  Write  for  circular  to  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  pRAIRIE  STATE  IBTCIIRATOR.    200  EGG  SIZE. 

Made  by  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


•conditions  of  dampness  or  heat.  By  partially 
closing  the  ventilators  the  machines  can  be  run 
in  highest  and  driest  situations,  the  large  pan 
surface  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  eggs 
All  evaporating  pans  are  sectional.  The  oper- 
ator can  give  little  or  much  moisture,  as  the 
case  may  require.  Either  natural  or  manufac 
tured  gas  can  be  used,  or  oil,  according  to 
preference.  The  company  has  a  large  number 
of  incubators  operated  by  natural  gas  which 
■conies  from  wells  thirty  miles  away. 

To  those  about  to  start  in  the  poultry  business, 
the  manufacturers,  in  their  catalogue,  say:  "It 
as  very  necessary  for  anyone  starting  into  the 
Broiler  business  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  select  a  good  ma- 
•chine  to  hatch  with  ;  then  be  sure  you  adopt  a 
good  brooding  system  to  care  for  your  chicks. 
The  systems  we  give  in  this  catalogue  we  will 
warrant  to  do  the  work.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  started  different  parties  in  this  business ; 
that  is,  when  they  wanted  to  start  |<n  a 
large  scale.  We  are  prepared  to  do  this  at  any 
time.  When  a  number  of  our  large  machines 
are  sold  to  a  party  we  will  go  or  send  an  exper- 
ienced man  to  superintend  the  work  of  starting 
if  all  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 
This  is  a  matter  of  correspondence.  The  Incu- 
bators will  be  set  and  started  to  hatch  and  the 
purchaser  shown  all  about  them.  While  the 
batch  is  progressing  our  representative  will  su- 
perintend the  construction  of  the  brood-house, 
so  as  to  get  everything  correct  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  this  way  the  beginner  will  be  pre- 
pared to  go  right  on,  and  success  will  bef  r.s- 
sured." 

The  manufacturers  send  full  and  detailed  di- 
rections for  operating  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  also  furnish  methods  of  feeding  young 
chicks  and  ducks  so  the  operator  will  be  en- 
abled to  raise  them  after  they  are  hatched. 
They  also  state  how  to  dress  and  prepare  for 
•market  so  as  to  get  the  best  prices.  This  is 
•clone  forthe  benefit  of  customers.  Their  inter- 
est in  the  operator  does  not  cease  with  the  sale 
of  the  machine.  It  is  their  purpose  and  wish  to 
make  a  success  of  each  and  every  machine  sent 
•out,  and  their  systems  of feeding  and  marketing 
are  worth  the  price  of  an  Incubator  to  anyone 
■engaging  in  artificial  incubation. 

The  company  has  also  made  arrangements  to 
secure  the  cheapest  rates  of  freight.  Of  course 
rates  fluctuate,  but  from  Homer  City,  Pa., 
(about  100  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh]  to  the  fol- 
lowing points  will  enable  many  to  estimate  the 
freight  for  each  100  pounds: 

New  York,  50c.  Chicago,  111.,  57^c  Columbus 
<).,  46c,  Washington,  D.  C,  42c,  Detroit,  Mich., 
52c  ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  42c,  East  St.  Louis,  III., 
<C>8V<c  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  40c,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  44c, 
Los'Angeles.Cal.,  $4.20c.,Manhatten,Kas.  $1.53>£ 
Park  City,  Utah,  $3.73Kc  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
tic,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  57%c,  Louisville,  Ky., 


These  incubators  are  on  some  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  United  States.  The  large 
establishment  of  S.  B.  Wilcox,  Centre  Moriches, 
(Long  Island)  N.  Y.,  has  five  incubators  which 
averaged  ninety-three  per  cent.,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
cox has  ordered  twenty  more  incubators,  of  300 
eggs  size  each.  This  is  a  heavy  order  from  one 
operator,  who  does  not  sell  them  but  uses  them. 
Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  Hantmonton,  New  Jersey, 
has  used  the  Prairie  State  for  several  years, 
and  has  now  ordered  the  improved  ones,  al- 
though she  has  been  successful.  At  the  great 
Dunbarton  poultry  farm  twenty  incubators  of 
the  first  make  have  been  in  use  for  two  years, 


Beef  Scraps. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  the  following  in  regard 
to  beef  scraps  as  poultry  food,  which  may 
prove  interesting.  He  says  : 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  beef  scraps 
that  have  not  been  thoroughly  pressed,  and 
which  have  considerable  fat  le'ft  in  them.  I 
wish  to  inquire,  First,  If  grease  in  beef  scraps, 
fed  to  fowls,  as  the  only  meat  ration  will  loosen 
their  feathers  ?  Second,  are  they  a  good  feed 
for  the  production  of  eggs  ? 

Beef  scraps,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  meat  scraps 
are  pressed  by  hydraulic  power,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  oil  and  fat,  the  scraps  being  subject 
to  super-heated  steam.  The  result  is  that  the 
oil  is  closely  removed,  and  also  some  of  the 
valuable  matter,  but  the  bones  are  softened, 
and  the  whole  well  cooked.  They  are  cheap 
and  excellent. 

Beef  scraps  rich  in  oil  will  have  some  effect 
on  the  feathers,  as  will  all  oily  foods,  but  this 
maybe  avoided  by  moderately  feeding,  them. 
A  pound  of  scraps.three  times  a  week, to  twenty 


PRAIRIE  STAT*!   SECTION  A I,  HOT  W*TER   PIPE  HirP 

BKOOBEl!.-.V«(ie(,i/  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

farmtliey  ^n  "island'  """"^  °f  d"°k   f°WlS'  sll0uld  be   oeneficial.  They   assist  in 

itendto the8PraMe' State  Incubator  Co.,  Ho-  producing  eggs  as  they  supply  nitrogen,  but 
mer  City,  Pa.,  for  their  new  catalogue.  their  value  depends  largely   upon  the  other 

kinds  of  food  given  the  hens.  Animal  meal, 
ground  meat,  and  such,  are  well  worth  the 

Prairie  State  Sectional  Brooder.       prices  asked  for  those  materlals. 

This  brooder,  combining  the  pipe  and  lamp 
systems,  can  be  made  of  any  size,  as  it  is  In 
sections,  each  section  being  3x3  feet,  holding 
100  chicks  per  section  and  it  is  usually  made  up 
in  four  sections.  It  is  hot  water,  top  heat,  and 
the  brooder,  as  the  Company  state  in  their  cir- 
cular, "is  intended  for  small  or  portable  brood- 
houses,  and  is  the  hext  best  arrangement  to  a 


Los  Angeles  Invites  All. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  show,  and  the  as- 
sembling of  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
will  be  from  February  10th  to  5th,  and  Los  An- 
.  geles  invites  all.  Mr.  H.  A.  Bridge,  of  Colum- 
large  brood-house,  where  the  pipe  "system  and  i  bus,  Ohio,  will  superintend.  For  premium  list 
hot  water  stove  is  used.  It  will  be  noticed  by  I  address  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E  It.  Terwilligeiv 
looking  at  cut  just  how  the  machine  is  con- 1 1322  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  /  ngeles,  Cal. 
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Manufactured  by  Frederick  Scliwarz, 
Fairbill.  Conn. 

A  little  machine  made  by  Mr.  F.  Scliwarz, 
Box  65,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  which  we  have  used  for 
two  or  three  years,  is  shown  in  this  issue.  It  is 
used  for  applying  insecticides  to  poultry 
houses,  for  whitewashing,  spraying  plants,  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  washing  windows,  and  other 
purposes,  To  give  a  full  description  of  it  we 
give  the  claims  of  Mr.  Scliwarz,  who  says: 

"Some  ten  years  ago  finding  that  the  ordinary 
manner  of  whitewashing  my  hen-house  with  a 
brush  was  a  slow,  tedious  and  imperfect  way  of 
doing  the  work;  I  began  to  use  the  macliine 
which  in  its  present  form  with  improvements 
which  experience  has  proved  useful,  I  now  offer 
to  the  public.  To  white-wash  my  hen-house 
with  a  brush  was  a  two  or  three  davs  job  of 
tiresome  and  unpleasant  work,  and  when  done 
was  always  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect :  soon 
after  the  whitewash  dried, the  hen  lice  appeared 
again  annoying  my  fowls  as  much  as  ever;  as  a 
rule  I  found  it  necessary  to  white-wash  my  hen 
house  every  month  during  the  summer. 

"With  this  machine  I  can  white-wash  large 
hen-houses  in  half  an  hour  and  do  the  work 
thoroughly  and  perfectly,  putting  the  white- 
wash in  every  crack  and  crevices,  one  applica- 
tion doing  the  work  of  destroying  troublesome 
vermin  so  completely  that  no  other  will  be  found 
necessary  for  a  summer.  Whether  a  house  is 
covered  with  nothing  but  shingles,  or  whether 
it  is  lined  throughout  with  the  finest  material, 
with  this  macliine  it  can  be  whitewashed  in  a 
complete  and  thorough  manner.  Old  houses 
can  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  vermin  of  all  sorts 
in  one  application.  Out  of  the  way  corners, 
rough  boards,  chinks,  cracks,  crevices  and 
other  places  which  could  not  be  readied  with 
a  brush  or  it  reached  to  which  the  white-wash 
could  not  be  made  to  adhere,  can  with  the  Fa- 
mous White  washer  be  thoroughly  covered  and 
cleansed.  The  macliine  is  made  of  the  best  of 
brass  tubing,  with  hose  and  nozzles  of  fine 
quality,  is  simple  and  durable,  can  be  easily 
taken  apart  if  necessary  at  any  time  for  cleans- 
ing or  other  purposes,  cannot  easily  get  out  of 
order  and  will, with  the  most  ordinary  care,  last 
a  man's  lifetime.  To  be  successful 'in  poultry 
raising  and  to  keep  poultry  in  good  health, 
poultry  houses  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
white-washed.  To  do  this  the  machine  is  a 
necessity. 

"Not  only  poultry  houses  but  dwelling  house 
cellars  with  rough  stone  work,  ought  at  least 
twice  a  year  to  be  well  covered  with  white- 
wash ;  nothing  will  do  such  work  so  thoroughly 
as  the  Famous  White-washer.  If  all  such  cellar's 
are  kept  white-washed,  damp  noxious  air  will 
be  purified  and  doctor  bills  lessened?  Fruit 
trees  and  bushes  of  all  sorts  can  with  little 
trouble  with  this  macliine,  be  kept  free  from 
destructive  insects  and  bugs  of  all  sorts,  and 
rich  sound  fruit  be  preserved  and  assured,  I 
myself  have  used  it  with  success  and  entire  sat- 
isfaction on  apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum  trees 
and  currant,  goose-berry  and  rose  bushes. 
With  the  aid  ot  the  White-washer  and  Insect 
Exterminator,  and  special  solutions  to  destroy 
the  numerous  worms  and  insects  which  are  the 
pest  of  the  fruit  grower,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
raise  sound,  rich  fruits  of  many  varieties. 

"With  this  machine  you  can  reach  any  part 
■  of  a  tree  or  bush,  especially  under  the  "leaves 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  where  insects 
usually  lodge  themselves. 

"My  special  solution  applied  once  by  means 
of  the  Insect  Exterminator  will  serve  to  destroy 
all  bugs,  worms,  insects  or  their  eggs  which 
may  be  on  a  plant.  In  cases  of  fire  in  the 
country  where  fire  extinguishing  apparatus  are 
not  at  hand,  one  of  these  machines  with  the 
extra  large  nozzle  which  accompanies  each  ma- 
chine, can  be  made  to  be  of  valuable  service,  in 
protecting  buildings  adjacent  to  a  burning  one. 
A  pailful  of  water  can  be  made  to  wet  the  entire 


side  of  a  building  in  less  than  thirty  seconds. 

"It  is  also  an  excellent  device  for  washing  the 
outsides  of  windows,  window  blinds  and  newly 
painted  houses,  on  which  dust  rapidly  collects. 

"I  am  manufacturing  these  machines  and 
offer  them  to  all  poultry  raisers,  fruit  growers, 
gardeners  and  real  estate  owners  at  the  low 
price  of  five  dollars.  1  warrant  the  machines 
in  every  respect,  and  will  refund  the  price  paid 
to  any  dissatisfied  purchaser,  who  may  wish  to 
return  the  machine  bought.  These  machines 
useful  in  so  many  and  various  ways  are  not  a 
fraud, but  a  complete  and  reliable  invention. 
As  the  machines  weigh  less  than  four  pounds, 
the  express  charges  will  be  verv  moderate. 

"I  have  three  reliable  and  well  tried  recipes 
for  solutions.  One  for  killing  and  exterminat- 
ing hen-lice,  one  for  checking  cholera,  roup  and 
HI  ountapicus  diseases  in  poultry  and  oris,  for 
keeping  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  berry  and  rose 
bushes,  shruts,  etc.,  free  from  destructive 
worms  and  insects.  These  recipes  alone  are 
worth  double  the  price  of  a  machine,  which  I 
will  send  to  any  purchaser  of  theFamous  White 
washer  and  Insect  Exterminator,  free  of  any 
further  expense.  The  lowest  price  of  the  Fa- 
mous White-washer  and  Insect  Exterminator  is 
$5.00.  No  agents  wanted  " 

This  illustration  is  inserted  by  Mr.  Scliwarz 
at  our  request.  We  have  used  one  of  the  ma- 
chines for  two  or  three  years,  and  would  not 
take  double  the  price  for  it  if  we  could  not  get 
one  like  it.  It  is  durable  and  does  not  get  out 
of  order.  When  lice  appear  we  take  the  imple- 
ment, spray  the  poultry  house,  and  the  work  is 
done.  White  wash  is  sprayed  on  in  the  same 
way.  It  will  either  spray  or  throw  a  solid 
stream,  and  can  force  a  stream  to  the  top  of  a 
two-story  house.  It  is  a  labor  saving  appar- 
atus. 


Something  Valuable  on  Broilers. 

Mr.  James  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  who 
owns  the  largest  duck  farm  in  the  world,  and 
who  also  raises  thousands  of  chicks,  does  not 
believe  in  '■broilers."  That  is,  he  claims  that 
there  is  money  in  the  large  chickens,  known  as 
'  roasters,"  and  we  give  some  extracts  from  an 
article  by  him  to  the  Mural  .New  Yorker.  The 
larger  the  chick  the  less  risk  of  loss,  which  he 
explains  as  follows: 

"Every  one  who  has  attempted  to  grow  beef, 
pork  or  poultry  for  market,  knows  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  work  flesh  is  put  on  much 
more  easily  and  at  less  cost  than  at  first,  when 
the  creatures  are  young;  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  poultry.  When  chicks  arrive  at  the 
broiler  age,  when  all  risk  from  early  mortality 
is  over,  the  tiling  is  under  better  control  the 
chicks  naturally  take  less  exercise  and  are 
more  quiet  in  their  habits,  and  their  food  should 
be  of  a  more  carbonaceous  nature.  The  flesh 
can  be  put  on  at  a  much  less  cost  to  the  grower 
than  in  the  earlier  stage  of  growth." 

The  chick  gains  more  rapidly  after  it  passes 
the  broiler  age.  It  costs  more  to  get  the  young 
chick,  sometimes,  than  it  does  to  raise  it.  The 
first  cost  is  the  greatest.  A  chick  one  day  old 
will  cost  more,  (in  the  shape  of  eggs,  labor,  cap- 
ital invested,  etc.,)  than  at  any  other  stage  of 
growth,  and  every  ounce  added  to  the  weight 
thereafter  reduces  this  first  cost  by  distributing 
It  over  the  whole  weight. 

When  to  sell  "roasters,"  and  howfrozen  stock 
affects  the  market  is  also  mentioned  by  him. 
He  says: 

"Discrimination  must  be  used  in  this  as  in 
all  other  things,  and  advantage  must  be  taken 
of  the  market.  For  instance,  during  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  larger  quantities 
of  heavy  poultry  are  rushed  into  the  market 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  Canada — 
enough  to  meet  the  demand'  and  produce  a 
large  surplus  besides.  This  surplus,  which  can 
be  rated  at  hundreds  of  tons,  is  placed  in  cold 
storage  for  future  demand  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  As  there  are  very 
few  small  chicks  in  this  vast  accumulation, 
the  demand  for  broilers  is  naturally  great,  and 
that  for  roasters  correspondingly '  small,  until 
about  the  first  of  May,  when  the  iced  poultry  is 
about  exhausted,  and  the  demand  for  roasters 
begins.  Growers  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
the  market  before  it  falls,  force  everything  in 
that  weighs  a  pound  and  a  half;  consequently 
by  the  first  of  June  there  are  no  roasters  to  be 
had,  and  the  market  is  full  of  broilers,  and  the 
price — which  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  had  been  from  ten  1o  fifteeu  cents  per 
pound  in  favor  of  broilers— is  gradually 
changed,  until  by  the  first  or  middle  of  June 
the  discrepancy  is  in  favor  of  roasters.  During 
the  past  June  the  price  of  roasters  has  varied 
from  forty  to  forty-four  cents  in  the  Boston 
market,  w'hile  that  of  broilers  has  been  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  cents,  having  sunken  even 
as  low  as  twenty.flve  cents,  and  this  discrep. 


ancy  was  greater  still  before  the  closelof  July/. 

Referring  to  when  to  hatch,  and  when  to  put 
chicks  on  the  market,  he  says: 

"This  is  a  state  of  things  that  the  poultry 
grower  should  take advantaue  of  and  cater  for. 
He  should  arrange  to  get  out  his  chicks  during 
January,  force  them  for  all  they  are  worth, 
and  so  be  able  to  put  them  on  the  "market  dur- 
ing May  and  June  at  the  weight  of  from  five  to 
seven  pounds  each." 

As  the  article  con'ains  so  many  valuable  sug. 
gestions  on  the  fertility  of  eggs,  feeding,  the 
care  of  brooders,  and  when  to  sell,  we  further 
give  what  Mr.  Rankin  says: 

"This  great  question  of  the  fertility  of  the 
eggs  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  fowls  are  nec- 
essarily confined,  is  rather  an  obscure  one  to 
most  people,  and  would  require  a  long  chapter 
of  itself,  but  after  years  of  experiment  i  am 
more  than  ever  satisfied  that  it  is  under  control. 
Most  poultry  growers  know  from  bitter  exper- 
ience that  the  welfare,  thrift  and  precocity,  as 
well  as  the  mortality  of  their  chicks  depend 
largely  upon  the  condition  in  which  the>  are 
introduced  into  the  world.  With  >onie  machines 
no  amount  of  petting  and  coaxing  can  induce 
the  chicks  to  live ;  with  others  they  seem  bound 
to  eat  at  all  hazards  until  the  knife  ends  their 
days.  When  tilings  are  conducted  favorably  a 
loss  of  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  growing  chicks. 

"It  is  well  for  all  to  understand  that  chicks 
can  be  forced  to  a  greater  weight  in  a  given 
time  when  hatched  and  grown  artificially  than 
can  possibly  be  done  under  hens.  1  was"  never 
able  in  a  thirty  years'  experience  with  hens  to 
grow  chicks  at  four  months  old,  as  I  am  now  do- 
ing artificially ;  for  instance,  on  April  10th  last  I 
put  300  chicks,  right  from  the  incubator,  into 
two  of  my  outdoor  brooders.  The  loss  among 
these  was  less  than  one  per  cent,  up  to  ten 
weeks  old,  when  quite  a  large  number  of  them 
tipped  the  scales  at  four  pounds  each.  In  a 
previous  hatch  I  put  twenty  pairs  on  the  mar- 
ket when  eleven  weeks  old,  quite  a  number  of 
Which  weighed  five  pounds  each  when  killed, 
and  I  must  say  that  they  were  the  heaviest 
chicks  of  their  age  that  I  ever  grew.  It  was  a 
special  test  with  me  to  make  the  conditions  as 
favorable  as  possible  to  see  how  heavy  a 
Brahma  chick  could  be  forced  to  weigh  at  a 
given  time.  For  the  first  six  weeks  the  food 
given  was  largely  nitrogenous,  after  which  I 
gradually  fed  more  corn  meal  together  with  raw 
ground  bone. 

"I  always  start  my  chicks  with  bread  crumbs 
—three  parts,  into  which  I  mix  one  part  of  infer- 
tile eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  fine.  I  do 
not  feed  any  more  than  that,  as  an  exclusive 
feed  of  eggs  will  surely  give  them  diarrhoea, 
like  one  of  meat.  I  also  feed  granulated  oat 
meal  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  after  the 
first  three  days  two  parts  of  corn  meal  and  one 
part  of  bran  should  be  substituted  for  the 
bread  crumbs  and  eggs  It  is  well  to  scald  for 
awhile.  Keep  water  by  them  constantly. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  feed  no  more  than  the 
chicks  will  eat  clean,  as  food  kept  constantly 
by  them  will  always  get  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  their  excrement,  and  an  abundance  will 
sooner  or  later  clog  them.  It  is  well  to  scatter  a 
little  sharp  sand  upon  their  feeding  troughs  so 
that  they  will  naturally  cat  a  utile  with  their 
food,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  supply  their 
own  wants. 

"If  brooders  are  used,  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overheat  theiii,  as  chicks  w  hen  un- 
comfortable will  usually  crowd,  and  if  too 
warm  the  inside  on; s  will  be  in  a  Bern  plight 
before  morning.  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
them  just  before  dark  when  large  numbers  of 
the  chicks  are  put  together,  and  gently  push 
them  apart  with  the  hand  for  a  week  or  so  until 
they  get  over  the  tendency  to  crowd.  Be 
sure  to  keep  your  brooders  clean  and  well  dis- 
infected. A  great  deal  depends  upon  this,  and 
if  the  chicks  are  necessarily  confined  during 
cold  and  snowy  weather,  keep  plenty  of  green 
stuff  by  them  in  the  shape  of  green  rye  or  re 
fuse  cabbage  chopped  fine  ;  in  fact,  no  kinds  of 
vegetables  come  amiss.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
keep  the  chicksalittle  hungry  when  confined, 
and  not  to  feed  too  highly  of  concentrated 
foods,  as  the  youngsters  are  apt  to  get  weak  in 
the  legs.  They  can  be  put  upon  the  market  at 
a  weight  of  from  four  to  six  pounds. 

"I  usually  watch  my  opportunity  and  sell  dur- 
ing a  scarcity.  A  good  Brahma  chick,  w  hen 
four  months  old,  should  dress  from  five  to  six 
pounds,  and  if  well  fattened  and  nicely  dressed 
will  readily  command  from  twenty  to  forty 
cents  per  pound .  During  one  week  in  June 
this  season  roasters  sold  quickly  at  forty-four 
cents  per  pound  in  Boston.  Now,  as  these 
chicks  can  be  grown  for  from  five  to  six  cents 
per  pound,  the  margin  of  profit  is  large.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  dressing  chicks 
neatly  and  putting  them  up  in  clean,  tasty 
packages  and  assorting  them  carefully,  as  one 
or  two  inferior  chicks  in  a  package  will  often- 
times cut  the  price  of  the  whole." 

We  have  given  the  above  because  it  is  the  ad- 
vice of  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in 
this  country,  and  he  knows  also  how  to  dispose 
of  the  poultry  he  produces.  We  believe  our 
readers  will  gain  some  valuable  points  from  the 
article. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Dec 


Give  the  Honest  Hen  a  Chance. 


When  an  account  is  kept  with  a  flock  of  hens 
the  mistake  often  made  is  in  keeping  the  ac- 
count with  the  whole  number  instead  of  with 
the  individual  members.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  an  account  with  each  hen  separately.  The 
egg  in  a  uest  cannot  always  be  credited  to  the 
right  depositor.  The  owner  cannot  stand  by 
the  nest  in  order  to  learn  which  of  the  hens  lays 
the  largest  number  of  eggs. 

WHEN  BIDDY  MEANS  BUSINESS. 

But  each  hen  will  soon  make  known  her 
faults  and  vices,  even  if  her  good  qualities 
cannot  be  discovered.  When  she  lays  an  egg 
she  makes  a  noise  about  it.  and  her  comb  looks 
bright  and  scarlet  during  her  busy  season. 
When  she  is  adding  nothing  to  t  he  egg  basket 
she  sings  no  songs,  her  comb  shrivels  and  be- 
comes pale.  She  quietly  becomes  a  back  num- 
ber Each  hen  indicates  when  she  is  a  pro- 
ducer. The  farmer  or  poultry  man  can  select 
the  profitable  from  those  that  cousume  food 
without  rendering  an  equivalent. 

THE  IMPOSITION  OF  THE  IDLERS. 

Every  flock  contains  a  few  hens  that  are 
superior  to  the  others.  The  flock  as  such  may 
not  pay  for  its  support,  yet  it  may  have  in  it  one 
or  two  hens  that  cannot  be  surpassed  as  layers. 
But  the  few  productive  hens  may  havs  imposed 
upon  them  the  task  of  supporting  all  the  idlers, 
simply  because  the  account  is  kept  with  the 
flock  instead  of  with  them.  As  the  eggs 
gathered  are  from  the  whole  number  of  hens, 
the  idlers  soon  disgust  their  owner,  who  sends 
the  whole  flock  to  the  market  stalls  as  unprofit- 
able. 

EGGS  TS.  EXPECTATIONS. 

If  the  most  prolific  hens  were  retained,  and 
the  worthless  ones  marketed,  a  great  improve- 
ment would  soon  result.  It  is  the  keeping  of  the 
drones  that  make  expenses  large  and  receipts 
small.  It  is  a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  feed 
ten  hens  in  order  to  secure  eggs  from  only 
five.  A  small  flock  of  laying  hens  is  more 
valuable  than  a  '.arge  flock  that  is  "expected" 
to  begin  laying.  Don't  depend  on  uncertain- 
tie  s.  The  hens  that  are  not  laying  during 
those  periods  of  tl  eyear  when  all  the  conditions 
for  so  doing  are  in  their  favor  will  give  but 
little  profit  when  the  conditions  are  against 
them. 

NO  TIME  LIKE  THE  PRESENT. 

Keeping  a  flock  of  hens  on  the  probability 
that  tiiey  are  "about"  to  lay  is  a  great  risk. 
The  most  decsiving  hens  in  that  respect  are 
those  that  are  in  apparently  a  very  healthy 
and  thrifty  condition,  but  are  too  fat.  On  the 
principle  that  "food  makes  eggs,  "  this  class  of 
hens  are  fed  liberally  and  while  their  appetites 
will  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  owner  the  bottom 
of  the  egg  basket  is  never  covered  Finally,  as 
time  flies  on  and  the  season  is  well  advanced,  a 
little  reflection  points  to  the  fact  that  such 
hens  cannot  now  pay  for  Ipast  favors  even 
shonld  they  begin  laying,  and  the  accounts 
placethemon  the  wrong  side  of  the  balance 
sheet.  And  now  when  the  hens  begin  to  lay, 
having  been  highly  fed,  the  moulting  stage 
comes  on  and  it  takes  them  three  months  more 
to  shed  their  old  feathers  and  put  on  a  new 
suit — all  at  their  owner's  expense. 

HONEST  HENS  LOSE  THEIR  HEADS. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  hens.  Some  will 
begin  laying  late  in  the  Fall,  lay  on  through  the 
Winter,  and  during  the  summer,  losing  no 
time  until  August  or  September,  when  they  be- 
gin to  moult.  But  moulting  is  fatal  to  such  hens, 
as  they  receive  no  credit  for  their  good  works. 
If  they  set  an  example  of  usefulness  they  lead 
their  owners  to  expect  them  to  so  continue,  and 
sa  soon  as  they  fail  to  keep  on,  their  heads  fall 
under  the  hatchet,  for  simply  resting  from  their 
labors,  while  the  fat  drone  hens  that  have  been 
expected  to  begin,  are  retained  a  second  year, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  better.  Virtue 
does  not  receive  its  reward,  even  among  hens. 
Individual  merit  is  swallowed  up  in  the  vices  of 
the  whole  number. 

"WHAT  THE  PULLFT  MUST  PAT. 

Early  pullets  are  the  most  uncertain  of  all. 
A  pullet  that  does  not  begin  to  lay  before  she  is 
ten  months  old  should  be  sent  to  the  market 
stall.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  pullets  to  replace 
hens  unless  the  pullets  begin  to  lay  in  Novem- 
ber, and  then  lay  during  the  winter.  When. the 
pullet  is  slow  in  beginning  to  lay.  the  cost  of 
her  maintenance  detracts  from  the  profits  too 
greatly.  When  early  pullets  (those  hatched  not 
later  than  April)  do  not  begin  in  November,  it 
is  seldom  they  will  lay  until  the  opening  of 
Spring.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  keep  the  old 
hens  during  the  three  months  required  for  the 
moulting  process  than  to  sell  them  off  and  re- 
place them  with  early  pullets.  The  okl  hens 
will  cost  less  and  pay  better.  No  earlv  pullet 
will  pay  for  herself  until  she  is  at  least  eigh- 
teen months  old,  as  she  must  return  the  cost 
lrom  the  time  she  was  hatched  until  the  time 
she  begins  laying,  a  tribute  whfch  the  hen  has 
already  paid. 

DOMINEERING  DRONES. 

The  males  are  another  set  of  drones.  The 
tjjne  to  dispose    of  them     is  when  they 


weigh  about  three  pounds  each,  as  they  then 
bring  the  highest  prices.  To  retain  them  until 
they  are  fully  matured  is  to  reduce  the  price 
one-half  and  increase  the  cost.  When  keeping 
an  account  with  the  flock  as  a  whole,  the  use- 
ful hens  are  charged  with  the  support  of  these 
unprofitable  lords  of  tlyj  poultry  yards.  They 
yield  to  them  the  choicest  seats  on  the  roost, 
and  are  crowded  by  them  on  the  poultry  house 
floor,  and  in  the  yards.  Every  flock  should  be 
reduced  to  its  minimum,  containing  not  a  single 
drone,  either  male  or  female.  Each  hen  should 
when  possible,  be  carefully  observed,  in  order 
to  know  which  to  retain,  and  which  to  discard. 
This  is  the  only  intelligent  way  to  manage  to 
procure  a  profit  and  avoid  loss. 

STANDARD  BY  SELECTION. 

By  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  stock  a 
higher  standard  will  result.  In  the  observation 
of  the  individuals  much  can  be  learned.  The 
good  hens  become  pets, and  pride  in  their  in- 
dividual excellence  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
results.  The  young  stock  will  be  hatched  only 
from  the  best  producers,  instead  of  from  eggs 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  egg  basket. 
No  farmer,  who  will  carefully  cull  out  the 
drones,  need  depend  on  breeders  to  produce 
breeds  for  him,  Pure  breeds  should  be  used, 
however,  and  especially  pure-bred  malec.  Even 
with  the  choicest  stock,  the  matter  of  selection 
should  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  drones 
and  idlers  in  aristocratic  flocks  as  well  as  in 
flocks  of  low  degree.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  every  direction.  The  object  of 
this  article  is  to  impress  upon  poultry  men  and 
farmer.s  the  importance  of  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  stock,  and  to  teach  the  fact  that  a  profit- 
able flock  can  be  made  up  of  what  may  look  like 
unpromising  material.— Press 


What  is  Good  for  A  Cow  is  Good  for  a 
Hen. 

It  is  only  recently  that  clover  hay  has  been 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  Wiuter  food 
for  laying  hens,  and  that  by  its  use  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  green  food  is  overcome. 
In  fact,  the  essential  want  of  the  hens  in  Win- 
ter is  not  so  much  that  of  green  food  as  of  bulky 
food  of  nitrogenous  character.  For  many  years 
the  writers  and  breeders  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  ;recommending  all  kinds  of  grains  for 
poultry,  the  only  variation  being  that  at 
certain  time  ssome  of  it  was  to  be  whole  grains 
and  at  other  times  soft  food  was  to  be  given.  It 
did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  effects  of  a  long 
continued  diet  of  grain  was  as  injurious  to 
fowls  as  to  cattle,  and  that  the  concentrated 
grain  food  gave  the  best  results  when  diluted 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression)  with  some  kind 
of  bulky  material,  which  not  only  promoted  di- 
gestion, but  also  largely  assisted  in  supplying 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  albumen  of  the 
egss,  which  was  lacking  in  the  carbonaceous 
food  of  the  grains. 

MINERAL  MATTER. 

Another  important  advantage  in  the  feeding 
of  clover  hay  is  that  it  abounds  in  mineral 
matter,  thus  providing  lime  in  a  soluble  con- 
dition for  the  shells,  and  in  supplying  the  bony 
structure  for  the  chicks  in  the  eggs.  The  phos- 
phates, salt,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  and  nitrogen 
are  easiest  obtained  from  the  grasses,  and 
though  the  percentage  of  some  grasses  may  be 
less  than  that  of  bran,  or  some  product  of  the 
preparation  of  grain,  yet  it  is  less  concentrated 
and  more  soluble,  while  the  fowls  can  consume 
a  much  larger  quantity.  To  attempt  to  leed 
clover,  however,  without  grain  as  an  assistant, 
would  be  going  to  the  other  extreme  and  hence 
the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  from  a 
mixed  or  balanced  ration  by  which  the  laying 
hens  are  supplied  with  food  abounding  in  all 
the  elements  essential  to  the  production  of  eggs 
as  well  as  to  supply  the  hens  with  animal  heat 
and  to  repair  waste  of  tissue. 

NO  TEETH. 

With  the  advent  of  clover  hay  as  a  poultry 
food  has  followed  the  introduction  of  small  hand 
cutters  for  preparing  it.  Unfortunately  for 
the  poultrymen  the  hens  have  no  teeth  and  can 
only  eat  grass  by  "pulling"  it  from  the  stalks 
If  the  grass  or  hay  is  thrown  down  to  them  they 
cannot  eat  it,  as  the  result  would  be  crou-bound 
(or  a  packing  of  the  food  in  the  crop)  if  the 
long  food  is  gradually  swallowed.  When  cut 
into  half-inch  lengths,  however,  the 'hens can 
eat  it  without  fear  of  injurious  effects,  and  but 
little  waste  would  result,  We  advise  |its  use 
only  when  it  is  cut  into  short  lengths  and  the 
shorter  the  better. 

MAKING  THE  MIXTURE. 

To  prepare  it  aslfood  for  hens  clover  hay 
should  be  cut  and  scalded.  This  is  done  by 
pouring  aoiling  water  over  it,  in  a  tub.  at  night, 
throwing  a  coveringon  it  (old  carpet 
or  anything  that  will  answer  the  purpose)  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  until  morning.  In  the 
morning,  before  feeding,  add,  for  every  twenty 
hens,  one  pound  of  ground  grain  mixture.  This 
grain  mixture  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
twenty-five  pounds  ground  corn  and  oats  (they 
are  usually  ground  together)  ten  pounds  bran, 
five  pounds  middlings,  two  pounds  linseed 
meal,  and  four  ounces  salt,the  whole  to  be  well 


mixed.  If  the  clover  is  not  warm  scald  it  a 
little.  About  one  pound  of  clover  will  be  about 
as  much  as  the  hens  can  eat  with  the  ground 
grain  at  a  meal,  The  same  food  may  be  given 
at  night.  Of  course  some  .  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  seasons.  In  Summer,  give  no 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  or  cornmeal.  If  the  hens  are 
in  a  very  fat  condition  less  grain  is  required. 
As  no  fixed  quantity  can  ;be  determined  upon 
(no  two  hens  being  alike)  the  poultrymen  will, 
only  learn  how  to  feed  without  waste  by  ex- 
perience in  feeding. 

GIVE  GRAVEL. 

Nor  is  clover  hay  alone  to  be  fed,  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  grasses  may  be  used  to  advantage-. 
Any  food  that  will  serve  to  promote  milk  pro- 
duction in  cows  will  be  found  excellent  as  food 
for  laying  hens,  but  in  winter  the  hens  will  be 
largely  benefited  with  an  occasional  ration  of 
meat,  a  pound  for  twenty  hens  being  ample. 
But,  no  matter  how  much  space  the  hens  may 
have  they  will  not  thrive  unless  supplied  with 
sharp  gravel,  which  serves  as  teeth  and  grinds- 
(or  cuts)  their  food.  Hens,  like  cows,  are  par- 
tial to  green,  succulent  food  and  it  should  be 
supplied  to  them  in  summer,  but  in  winter  this 
is  not  possible.  Clover  hay  is  also  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  food  can  be  given.  The  hens 
will  be  less  liable  to  disease,  will  produce  more 
eggs,  and  the  eggs  will  hatch  better,  than  if  fed 
on  an  exclusive  grain  diet,  while  growing,  or 
young  stock,  will  thrive  equally  as  well. 

EGG  ECONOMY. 

The  object  of  all  poultrymen  is  to  obtain  eggs 
at  the  lowest  cost.  The  cost  of  the  food  does- 
not  indicate  the  real  value  of  the  food.  True 
economy  in  feeding  is  to  supply  that  which  best 
answers  the  purpose,  with  regard  to  the  cost,  as- 
the  final  result  depends  on  both  the  cost  and  the 
production.  But  clover  is  cheaper  than  grain, 
not  only  in  price  and  feeding  value,  but  in  the 
beneficial  results  obtained  from  it,  and  the 
poultrynian who  omits  it  from  his  list  of  foods 
will  not  only  deprive  himself  of  a  valuable 
assistant  to  egg  production,  but  add  to  the  cost 
of  food,  without  corresponding  gain  of  profit. 
With  clover  as  a  part  of  the  diet,  the  number  of 
eggs  will  be  increased.— Sural  Home. 


Changing  a  Bird  to  a  Red  Color. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to 
learn  a  secret  (if  of  value)  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Poultry  Yard,  in  regard  to  in- 
fluencing the  color.  It  says: 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows:— "I'm 
going  to  let  you  into  a  great  secret,  and  one 
that  I  am  certain  is  not  known  to  the  majority 
of  bird  dealers.  In  1870,  Emile  Porden,  a 
Frenchman,  opened  an  aviary  in  Paris  and 
made  a  specialty  of  dealing  in  canaries.  He 
had  an  enormous  cage,  which  held  nearly  a 
thousand  of  the  feathered  songsters,  whose 
combined  warbling  must  have  been  something 
terrific.  Strange  to  say  every  bird  was  of  a 
deep  red  color,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  at- 
tracted attention.  The  Frenchman  did  not 
hesitate  to  show  the  young  birds  in  their  natural 
feathers,  and  old  ones  gradually  changing  their 
color  from  yellow  to  red,  but  he  refused  to  di- 
vulge how  the  change  was  brought  about.  Red 
canary  birds  became  the  rage  in  Parisian  so- 
ciety, and  Porden  was  enabled  to  retire  in  a 
few  years  with  quite  a  respectable  fortune.  In 
1878  the  old  Frenchman  died,  but  on  his  death- 
bed he  told  how  he  had  produced  red  canaries. 
And  how  do  you  think?  Simply  by  seasoning 
their  food  very  highly  with  cayenne  pepper  just 
before  and  during  the  moulting  season.  When 
the  plumage  appears  it  is  red,  instead  of  yel- 
low. The  health  of  the  bird  is  not  injured  in 
the  least  by  the  treatment:  in  fact,  it  is  im- 
proved."— Breeders  of  Brown  Leghorhs,  Part- 
ridge Cochins  and  other  breeds  of  fowls  where 
a  bright  red  in  the  plumage  is  an  object,  will 
do  well  to  take  the  hint.  But  of  course  feeding 
too  much  cayenne  is  injurious. 

If  the  plumage  of  canaries  may  be  changed  in 
the  manner  mentioned  above  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  same  effect  will  be  shown  on  larger 
birds.  At  least,  it  will  cost  but  a  trifle  to  test 
the  method. 


Scoring  the  Birds. 

A  writer  in  the  Hartford,  Ct.,  Times  states 
that  he  had  three  judges  inspect  and  score  a 
bird  for  him,  and  no  two  scores  were  alike. 
Finally,  at  Winsted,  Ct.,  just  after  the  bird  had 
been  scored  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Crosby,  one- 
of  the  most  upright  of  men,  the  owner  asked 
Mr.  Crosby  if  he  could  give  the  bird  the  same 
score  again,  and  Mr.  Crosby  frankly  admitted 
that  he  could  not,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to- 
state  that  no  judge  could  score  a  bird  twice, 
even  within  one  hour,  and  give  the  scores  alike. 
Those  who  knew  Mr.  Crosby,  and  who  know  the 
Maud  S.  time  made  by  some  judges,  confirm 
him. 
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Philadelphia's  Great  Show. 

The  interest  in  the  Philadelphia  Show  to  be 
held  in  January,  7th  to  12th,  is  not  confined  to 
the  Quaker  City  alone,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  come  the  assurance  ot  prominent 
poultrymen  that  they  hope  to  be  at  the  Show. 
Philadelphia  is  tiie  cradle  of  fancy  poultry  and 
while  no  shows  have  been  held  in  recent  years 
the  fact  is  due  to  local  causes,  dissensions 
.among  the  old  guards  could  not  be  dissipated. 
The  new  Philadelphia  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Club, 
however,  solved  the  problem,  and  to-day  a  har- 
monious and  unbroken  rank  of  fanciers  and 
business  men  are  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  an  immense  show. 

The  building  selected  is  the  very  suitable 
Horticultural  Hall,  located  on  the  finest  avenue 
in  Philadelphia,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  hotel, 
theatre  and  business  quarter.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Depot  is  but  a  few  squares  away, 
while  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Lehigh 
and  other  depots  are  easily  and  quickly 
reached. 

The  attractions  of  the  Quaker  City  are  famous 
and  its  historical  features,  especially  of  the 
revolutionary  period,  are  in  themselves  an  in- 
ducement to  visit  Philadelphia.  As  is  well 
"known,  living  is  both  rational  and  economical 
in  this  city.  Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
•Club  to  entertain  visiting  fanciers  and  the 
various  specialty  Clubs  who  may  find  it  conve- 
nient to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Show  will  be  conducted  on  similar  lines 
•to  the  New  York  Show,  while  new  and  progress- 
ive features  will  be  introduced.  Therejis  a  new 
■era  dawning  in  poultry  shows  and  while  New 
York  was  first  to  enter  it,  Philadelphia  is  not 
slow  to  follow.  The  Show  is  conducted  for  the 
banefit  of  the  fraternity,  and  no}  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  individuals.  Quality  of  stock 
is  expected  to  be  the  first  consideration,  for  to 
win  at  Philadelphia  means  the  highest  honors 
attainable.  Tlie  best  experts  have  been  en- 
gaged to  judge  the  different  breeds  and  it  is 
expected  that  all  birds  will  be  judged  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Show.  Comoarison  judging 
will  be  adopted, this  being  the  unanimous  choice 
•of  the  Club  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
.Society. 

Valuable  and  numerous  special  premiums 
will  be  offered  in  addition  to  the  very  liberal 
premiums  offered  by  the  Club. 

Philadelphia  does  everything  in  a  quiet  and 
solid  way  and  while  she  does  not  hold  out  any 
glittering  promises,  she  will  nevertheless  sat- 
isfy all  exhibitors  next  January  that  one  of  the 
greatest  shows  evsr  held  was  the  Philadelphia 
Show  of  1892. 

In  the  advertisement  the  names  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Pinckney,  James  Forsyth  and  J.  G.  Darlington 
who  will  also  act  as  judges  in  conjunction  with 
the  others,  were  omitted,  by  mistake. 

The  entries  promise  to  be  very  large,  and  all 
intending  to  exhibit  should  send  for  Premium 
List  at  once  to  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Backhaul,  Super- 
intendent, East  Orange.  N.  J.,  or  to  Mr.  H.  L. 
.Holmes,  Secretary,  Box  61,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


•'Philosophy  or  Jitdgixg"  may  be  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  §1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.23. 


Moxby  in  Cabbage  and  Celery.  — "Blood  will 
tell. "  Good  cropscan  not  be  grown  with  poor  strains 
•  of  seed.  For  sixteen  years  Tillinghast's  Puget  Sound 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Celery  Seeds  have  been 
gaining  in  popularity .  The  most  extensive  growers 
all  over  the  Union  now  consider  them  the  best  in  the 
world.  A  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  regard- 
ing them  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  interested. 
When  writing  for  it  enclose  20  cents  in  silver  or  post- 
age stamps  and  we  will  also  send  "How  to  Grow 
Cabbage  and  Celery, ' '  a  book  worth  its  weight  in 

fold  to  anv  grower  who  has  never  read  it.  Addiess 
SAAC  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.  Nov-4D. 


Excursion  Rates  to  the  Southern  Inter- 
State  Exposition  at  Raleigh,  N.  C— Round  trip 
tickets  from  Boston  to  Raleigh  will  be  sold  by  the 
Merchants' and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  for $21  70,  including  meals 
and  rooms.  The  same  rates  apply  from  Providence, 
R.  I.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  of  Steamships  will 
sell  round  trip  tickets  from  New  York  to  Raleigh  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  for  S17  70,  in- 
cluding meals  and  rooms.  Round  trip  tickets  from 
Baltimore,  Md. ,  to  Raleigh  will  be  sold  by  the  York 
River  Line  or  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  for  $10.20,  exclusive  of 
rooms  and  meals.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  will  sell 
round  trip  tickets  from  Norfolk,  Ya  ,  to  Raleigh  for 
SS.70  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays.  All  of  these 
tickets  embrace  a  coupon  for  one  admission  to  the 
Exposition  Grounds,  final  limit  for  December  3rd. 
Excursionists  are  advised  to  correspond  with  the 
.  agents  of  the  above  lines  before  starting. 


F 


lorSale.— Two  300-egg  Pineland  Incubators.  $33 
apiece.      Mrs.  A.  L.  Sailer,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


M1 


erryman's  |9.50  Incubator,  150  eggs.  2c.  stamp 
for  cir.    S.Howard  Merryman, Bosley. Md. 


Fine,  large,  early  hatched  Bronze  Turkeys, 
£l\j\y  from  1st  prize  winners  at  St.Catharine's.  '90, 
Batavia,  '91.  W.  N.  Bartram,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


■c 

F 


umberland  Poultry  Yards.— Lt.  Brams  .  W.  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  Standard  bints    Choice  stock. 
MTs.  I.  L.  PARKER,  Tracy  City.Tenn. 

OR  SALE. —100  chicks,  old  and  young.  All  pure 
bred.   Write  tor  wants. 

I.  O.  BARTLETT,  Lancaster,  Grant  Co.,  Wis. 


3VE  O  3NT  IE  "Y"    Si       ~X7~  3S  U! 


-BSf"  Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


a  p- 


American  Agriculturist   §1  50  $1  5; 

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago   100 

"        Farmer,  Baltimore   100 

American  Garden,  New  York   2  0;) 

Art  Amateur   4  00 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine   2  00 

American  Rural  Home   1  00 

American  Stock-Keeper   2  00 

Babylaiid   50 

Breeders' Gazette    2  CO 

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean   1  00 

Century   4  00 

City  and  Country     1  00 

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman..  2  50 

Demorest's  Monthly  yiagazine   2  00 

Detroit  Free  Press    1  00 

Farmer's  Review    1  25 

Farm  Journal.  Philadelphia   50 

Farmer,  Maryland    100 

Farm  and  Fireside    50 

Farm  and  Vineyard   50 

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)   125 

Fanciers'  Monthly    1  00 

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y   35 

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper   4  00 

"          Popular  Monthly   3  00 

' '          Sunday  Magazine   2  50 

Sodey's  Lady's  Book   2  00 

Golden  Days   3  00 

Game  Breeder   95 

Game  Fowl  Monthly   1  00 

Game  Fanciers'  Journal   50 

Harper's  Bazaar   E4  00 

"       Weekly   vi  00 

"        Monthly   "4  00 

"       Young  People  (renewals!..  2  00 

"       Young  People  (new  subs.).  2  00 

Horseman,  Chicago   4  00 

Household   1  10 

Housekeeper,  (Minn)    1  00 

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)    4  00 

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs)...  2  50 

Rural  New-Yorker  ( seed  premium ) . .  [2  00 

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder    50 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer   1  50 

New  York  Tribune,  weekly   l  00 

"      World,  weekly   100 

New  England  Fancier   50 

<  >ld  Homestead   50 

Our  Little  Ones    1  50 

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine   2  00 

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press    1  00 

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times    1  00 

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia   1  00 

Presbyterian  Journal    2  00 

Phrenological  Journal    150 

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York   1  00 

Poultry  in  California    50 

Poultry  World    1  25 

Prairie  Farmer   1  00 

Practical  Poultryman    40 

Poultry  Yard,  (American)    1  50 

Poultry  Journal,  (American)   1  00 

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio).....   1  00 

Poultry  Monthly   1  25 

Poultry  Chum   25 

Poultry  (i uide  and  Friend   25 

German  Poultry  Keeper  (Wis.)   50 

Scientific  American   3  (0 

Seedtime  and  Harvest   50 

St.  Nicholas   3  00 

Southern  Fancier    50 

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)   1  00 

Toledo  Blade   1  00 

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine    1  25 

\Vide  Awake   2  40 

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only),  l  75 

V'outh's  Companion,  (renewals)   1  85 

Poultry  Herald   60 

Western  Poultry  Breeder   25 
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Choice  L.Bram. hens  and  30  ckls  $1  up.  All  in 
one  lot  cheap.   A.N.  Doane,  Gainesville,  N  .Y. 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,14th  and  Stout  St. .Denver,  Col. 


CHOICE  B.  P.  Rocks  and  P.  Ducks,  reasonable. 
C  and  A.  MILLS,  Mt.  Palatine,  Ills, 


K 


evstone  Incubator  for  Sale.—  76s-egg  size,  Good 
as  new.  O.  E.  SHEARER,  Frymire,  Pa. 


T\  J.  Perrv,  Earlville.  Ills.—  Breed  r of  Shorthorns 
XJ.  $50  each.  Felch  and  Pitkin,  B.  P.  Rks,  6  for$5. 


G 
F 


alt  Poultry  Yards,  Gait,  Sac. Co..  CaL— Most  pop- 
ular var.  fowls.     Pekin  Ducks,  Belgian  Hares. 

or  Sale.— Langs.,  also  a  few  finest  Imp.  I.  Games 
in  America.    P.O.Hopkins,  Hammonsburg,  O. 


GAMES  Exclusively.  Pairs,  trios  or  single  birds 
,  Write.  Jesse  Belle  Johnston,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


SI 


EACH.  —Extra  fine  Part  Cochin  chicks.  *s 
good  as  the  best.   W.  G.  Myer,  Madison,  Wis. 


PLY.  BOOKS. -Choice  stock.    Eggs,  $2.00  per  13. 
II.  L.  MERRICK,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 


phagum  Moss. $1.25 per  bbl  :  fine  for  packing  eggs, 
also  for  bedding.   L.  E.  Bloomfield,  Canton,  O. 


DOGS 


of  every  description,  especially  Mastiffs. 
Stamp.      Herman  Roesch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


E 


nglish  Beagles,  five  puppies,  three  males  for  sale 
Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cort.  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


rllSH  and  Mexican  Gray,  Heathwood.  Irish  Black 
Red,  Ironclad  and  Ind.  Games.    Send  for  circular. 

C.  D.  SMITH,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


GAME  FOWLS  ONLY.-Stags,  hens,  pullets;  $3 
to  $4  trio.   Travellers,  .Muff  Blues,  Grey.  Circu 
lar.         D.  L.  LoNG.  New  Martinsville,  W.Va. 

FOR  Q/ll  F  Six  pens  each  Brown  Leghorn,  Part. 
rUn^OHLLi   Cochin,  Indian  Games.    Cash  or 


incubators. 


WATSON, 
Peacedale,  Bh«de  Island. 


BONE  MEAL 


FOR  POUMBT,  Crushed 
Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 
YORK  CHEJIIl'AL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


INDIAN  GAMES. — Closing  out !  Great  barga  ins. 
Going  South.  John  Frayne's  imported  yearlings 
and  native  bred  chicks  New  York  and  English  win- 
ners, too.    Write  J.  D.WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE. —Couple  hot  water  heating  apparat- 
uses, pipes,  etc.,  for  a  brooding  house  One 
Prairie  State  and  2  Improved  Excelsior  Incubators. 
F.  G.  English,  1978  Hunting  Park  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

"1  Kf\ FOWLS  and  chicks  for  sale.  1st  premium 
-LOU  stock.  P.  Rs  ,Wyiis.,Legs.,Ham..P.Dks. 
8var.  Stamp.    Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 

rpRIO  of  Ind.  Game  fowls  (beauties  and  fine  lay- 
JL  ers  from  C.  A.  Sharp's  celebrated  Agitator 
strain).  Price  only  825,  need  be  paid  only  when  seen 
and  approved.  Address,  with  stamp,  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Cassel,  Ridge  Ave., Roxborough,  Phila  ,Pa. 

8TH  season  of  satisfactory  sales.  5  hens,  1  male, 
pure  bred  Ply.  Rock, $6;  same.White,  $9;  same. 
Pea-comb,  $12.  Indian  Game  eggs  booked  for  spring. 
Circular  free.  Vernon  Poultry  Yards.  John  McFar- 
land,  Propr. ,  Vallonia,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

On  Long  Island,  near  New  York,  fully  equipped  and 
ready  for  business.  Price.  $5,000.  $2, 000  can  remain 
on  mortgage.   For  particulars  address 

a.  F.  SWAN,  38Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 


D    MINnDPHC  ■*'  «RANR  YARDS.  Eggs, 

D.  MinUnbHd  $1.  *-  and $3  per  13.  Circular. 

F.  P.  «RIMES,  1'mii  Paw,  Mich. 

Wallkill  Vallev  Poultry  Yards  —J.  W.  Adams, 
breeder  of  R.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs, 
Bar.  Ply.  Bocks;  one  fine  breeding  pen  B.  P.  Eocks 
(Hawkins  strain),  one  fine  breeding  pen  E.  C  W. 
Leghorns  (Ecker  strain),  cue  fine  breeding  pen  S.  S. 
Hamburgs  (Brabazon  strain)  Eggs  in  season  from 
each  pen.  Prices  reasonable  for  this  stock.  Send 
for  circular,  aml2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 

J.  W,  ADAMS, 

Unionville: 

Orange  County,  New  York, 


I'iRTIES  HUISGISDIE  FOR  SALE 
PLEASE     SEND      DESCRIPTION  AND 


PRICE  TO 

BOX  398, 


Hopedale,  Mass. 


I*  "~™*\        PA'1"  AFPLIED  FOR 

 •)     This  cut  shows  the  latest  improve- 

C^iifCOWMILKINGTUBES 

whereby  cows  can  be  milked  without  admitting  any 
air  into  the  teat.  t'aponiziiie  Tools  of  every  de- 
scription, with  instructions,  cow  milking  tubes,  teat 
dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars,  poultry  killing  knives, 
roop  syringes, anti-feather  pullers,  gapes  extermina- 
tors, egg  testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  etc.  Send 
for  catalogue  of  WW.  II.WMiMORE.  Poultry  and 
Cattle  Specialties,  107  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  SIO.  Littla 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  only  S3.  Bufl 
Leghorns.  Indian  Games  and  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  foi 
Circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 
Cazexovia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club. ) 


CHALLENGE  INCUBATOR. 


This  Machine  challenges  competition,  either  public 
or  private.  Record.  99  1-2  per  cent,  and  remains  unde- 
teated.  Won  1st  prize  at  Boston  1889  and  '90.  Fiist 
at  Worcester.  1890.  First  at  Madison  Square  Gardens. 
New  York.  1891.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  fertile  eggs  than  any  machine  on  the  market. 
We  also  furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  beating  appa- 
ratus for  Brooder  Houses.  Send  for  new  Illustrated 
catalogue  before  purchasing  any  other. 

WOOD  «&  PAIOE,  31  Sewall  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


U2 
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ine  large  "White  &  Barred  Plvm.  Rock  cockerels, 
best  strains.       Sirs.  T.  Shufl,  Berlin,  Illinois. 

UT  CEOVER  HAT  for  poultry  put  up  in  Bur- 
Jap  sacks.      Harvey  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CD  II  NIC  LI  a  specialty  27  years.  Circulars  free. 
Of  AHIOn  J.BE>,XETT,Suuman,  Ripley  Co.,Ind 

Homer  J.  Brown.Harford,  Cort.Co.,N.Y., 
Breeder  of  It.  C."W.  Leghorns  exclusively,  offers 
for  sale  fowls  and  chickens  at  reasonable  prices. 


Safety  Nest.— Protects   hens,  saves  eggs,  saves 
chicks,  saves  money.  Easily  made.  Thousands  in 
use.   Agents.  Clr.   Fred  Grundy, Jlorrisonville,  111. 

UFF  COCHINS.— Have  400  fine,  early-hatched 
Buffs  that  will  be  hard  to  beat.   Send  for  prices. 
"W.  F.  BYARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 

rXDI AN  GAMES,  Buff  Leghorns,  P. Rocks,  Wvns., 
Langs.,  Mins  ,Lt. Brams.  and  1'. Ducks.  For  sale 
cheap.     LEW  IS  U.  BEATTY,  Washington.  N.  J. 


B 


The  Perfected  Incnbator. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfect 


for  any  incubator. 


200  eggs,  $25.00. 
ected  Regulator 
H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


.>  1  ^  for  PENS  of  EIGHT  BIRDS  EAC  H: 

O-LO  Brown  Legs.,  Langshans,  P.Kocks,  W.O  W. 
Pol.,  Part.  Cochins, Silver  Wvandottes  Pekin  Uucks. 

Five  Pekin  or  Jap.  Bantams.  S15:  Trio  White 
Guineas,  $5.  Also  Champion  Ex  nib.  and  Pit 
Games,  etc    Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  ll'DLOW,  "VONKERS.  N.  Y. 


FINE  Laying  prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  L  .Brahmas. 

G.  E.  CHALFANT.  Brooklvn  Village  Ohio. 

HA.  1VATTEES,  Bayneville,  Kan.— B.  B. 
•  K.  Games.  S.  "Wyandottes.  B  P.  Rocks 
and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale. 

BARGAINS  this  month  in  Ducks,  Foul,  and  Poul. 
Supplies.  PauTs  Poul'y  Ya^ds,  Platteville,  Wis. 

BOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty. 
Choice  stock  for  sale.   Circular  free. 

J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

WANTED  -At  once,  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
horns and  second-hand  incubator.  Address, 
BOX  31,  Washington,  N.  J. 

CDDNPI A  T»REETS.   Prepared  especially  for 

Ol  UllulH  pulti  v.  A  sure  cure  for  roup  In  boxes 
by  mail  35c.  W.  W".  HOGEE,  Soulh  Evanston,  111. 

WHITE  HOLLWD  Tl'BKEYS.- Superior 
stock,  at  low  prices. 
Frank  Meade,  Box  666,  Korwalk,  ©. 

TVR.  S-  C.  MOTEB,  Eansdale,  Pa.— Breeds 

\J  Light  Brahmas,  W.  and  S.  Wyandottes,  B.  Ply. 
Rocks  and  Anconas.  Choice  stock.   Price  rea'nable. 

BA.  FOX'S  S.  C.  BROWN  1E6HOBSS.- 
•  Invincible  in  the  show  room.  2,000 

fine  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Island,  Goochland  Co.,  Ta.  "j 

Oxr  POUETBY  YARD »i .  —500  Blk.  Lang- 
•  XV.0  shan  cockerels  and  pullets;  100  R.  C.  B. 
Leg.  cockerels  and  pullets:  oOG.Wyns.  Prices  rea. 
Fine  stock.  Brown  &  Hughes,  Box  56,  Newport,  R.  1 


IMOXALL  INCUBATOR 

is  guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of 
k,    FERTILE  ECCS 

at  less  cost  and  trouble  than 
any  machine  in  the  market. 
Circulars  free.  Address 

G.  W.  MURPHY  &  CO., 

Quincy,  III. 

Send  2  Cents  for  New  Illust.  Catalogue. 

ROOFING. 

CHEAP,  JHJRABLE, 

For  all  kinds  of  outbuildings  get  my 
prices  and  samples  before  buying. 

E.  F.  SWAN, 

30  S.   WATER  ST.,  fLEVELASD,  OHIO. 


JAMES  L  SHIELDS,  Washington,  N.  J.,  offers 
fowls  of  leading  varieties  for  sale;  popular  prices. 

CP  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  P  r  Chick  Feed 
.u. For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  v.  I.  For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER.  I'ottsville,  Pa. 

]  rphe  REST  and  CHEAPEST  high-class 
_1_  Chickens,  Bronze  Turkeys;  T.  Geese  and  English 
Ferrets  furnished  by  W.  II.  TODD,  Vermil- 
lion, Ohio,  who  has  been  a  constant  breeder,  judge 
and  exhibitor  for  25  years.    Price  list  free. 

FRESH  CUT  GBEEX  BONE  AND  MEAT, 
Right  from  butcher's  block.    Hone,  Jjeat.  Mus- 
I  cle,  Marrow  and  all  goes  in,  best  winter  feed  yet  pro- 
duced for  laying  hens.  Send  for  special  circular,  with 
pices,  etc.  \\  ealso  grind  beef  scraps,  oyster  shells,  etc 
Address,        C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


E.  R.  GIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer- 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
;  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Over  lOOO  Higla.  Class 

LAND  AND  WATER  FOWES 

To  spare  at  '  'Live  and  let  live  prices' '  for  quality  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Sac'ifLANGSHANS.  MINORCAS  Si^ 


lnd.  Games,  eggs  $  \  per  15:  W.Lau; 


eggs  $5  per  15. 


ANCONAS  g:«!  !!«'■  3f.  EGGS  ^.w* 


£5.00  per  30 
F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Catalo 
Pot t si  i lie.  Pa 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


T>  S.  DEENER,  Prop'r,  Arkansas  Foultrv  Farm, 
11.  Katesviile.  Ark.— Breeds  27  varieties  of  thor- 
oughbred poultry  of  the  world's  best  strains.  Eggs. 
$2  per  set.,  3  sets.  $5  Stamp  for  20  pp.  cat.  Bank  ref. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.w^a^1^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidliinmon  strains.  F. H.  Jacobs, Hammouton,  N..J. 

T  IGHT  and  DARKRRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
I  1  ners  at  Peoria.  Ill  .  1SS9.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle.  45  Market  St..  Chicago,  111. 

A  OO  chicks  for  sale.  All  bred  from  our  prize  win- 
1  ners  B.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  W.  Cochins.  W.  Wy- 
andottes, W.P  Rocks,  W.C.  B.  Polish.  Satisfaction 
guarant'd.   Jas.  A.  Tucker  &  Co.,  Concord,  Mich. 

TTT  F.  B.  Spanish.  S.  S.  Hamburgs.  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
VV  .  horns  and  B.B.R.  Gaines.  I  have  300  fine  se- 
lected birds  at  reasonable  prices.  Satis,  guaranteed. 
!;iark  Behain,  Oakland,  Penna.   Come  and  see  me. 

Dr.  Wiant's  Buff  Leghorns.— Orders  booked  for 
eggs  for  spring  delivery  from  Geffekene,  Mrs. 
Key  and  Fields  yards.  Spongia,  the  great  roup  cure, 
get  the  genuine.  Put  up  in  2.5c.  50c.  &  >1  p'k'ges.,  by 
mail.   Dis.  toagts.   Dr.  C.  .T  Wiant,  Marion.  O. 


Fat  June  15, 


Warranted  to  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egrc 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
Itwili  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent-  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.     Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANPj, 

20, 'S9.    Milt'ord,  mass. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  ?SS^;rSf 

I  We  have  made  sixteen  importations  of  these  grand 
breeds,  and  have  a  lot  on*  the  way  from  England. 
Write  to  us  for  wants.    Eggs  half  price. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD, 

DIEESRCRG,  PENNA. 

TP  3E3  JEZ  33 

is  the  prime  factor  in  keeping 

Y  "S3  XT  3=L 

Poultry  in  good  first-class  condition,  and  make 


your 


HATCH  CHIGKE 

E IMPROVED 
XCELSIOR  . 

Lowest-priced  First-class  Hatcher  made. 
Simple,  Perfect,  IftfftMpft  Self-Regulating. 


BV  STEAM. 

syifi? 


HA.  RR  ADS  II  AAV.  ELIZA  VIEEE.  IXD. 
.  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  200  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  fowls  and  chicks 
for  sale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock,  send  for  circular. 


Guaranteed  Self-Regulating.  A 
Reliable  Hatcher.  Send  lor  Free 
Circular.      SHEER  &  CHASE, 
Sole  Jlanuf acturers,      QtlNCY,  ILL. 

No.  121  Fifth  Street. 


HandsomeGoIdcn  Wyandottes.—  Prices  for 
Golden  cocks,  cockerels,  liens  and  pullets  :  Fair 
(J oldens, ?1  each:  good  Goldens,$1.50  each;  fine  Gol- 
dens,?2each.  All  mated  not  akin.  Golden  AVy'd't 
chrorhos, lithographed  in  five  colors:  size 8x11  inches, 
2  cts.each,  12  for  20c,  50  for  60c.  100  for  SI  .00.  Address 
A.  J.  FOVCU,  WARREN,  PENNA. 


OiQ  AA  FOR  15  INDIAN  GAME  EGGS.— 
tjOiUU  Sl.OOfor  15  eggs  from  Blk. Minorca.  Buff 
Cochin,  B.  Leghorn,  W.  Wvandotte,  B.  Plv.  Rocks, 
L.  and  D.  Brahmas.  P. Cochins.  B.  B.  K.  Games,  S. 
S.  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks,  Pearl  and  White  Guineas 
and  fancy  Pigeons.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and 
testimonials.  Orders  booked  now. 

GF.O.  B.  TJLRICH,  Ann vilie,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


-.lousands  in  sue* 
kCessful  operation.  ■ 

I  Guaranteed  to  hatch! 
a   larger  percentage  I 
'of  fertile  eggs  at  less^ 
cost  than  any  other  incubator, 
ritentee  and  H  Send  6c-  for  Elus.  Catalogue. 

Manufacturer]  I  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy, 


shell  out  their  Eggs  plentifully.  We  are  Head- 
quarters for  Feed  and  Supplies.   Circular  free. 

HARVEY  BROS.,  BUFFALO,  N-  Y> 


CURES  ROUP,  CHOLERA  AND  GAPES. 

GORDON'S 

Poultry  FOOI> 
is  a  rich,  nutri- 
tious vegetable 
compound,  and 
contains  no 
mineral  poisons 
Endorsed  by  the 
leading  poultry 
raisers  of  the 
United  States. 
The  publishers 
of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper 
use  it.  The 
same  can  lie  said 
of  GORDON'S 
HORSE  and 
CATTLE  Food 
Address  GOR- 
DON" EOOD 
CO«  PAN  A", 
Coatesville,  Pa.  Send  for  circulars  giving  prices 
and  full  particulars  of  both. 


HAWKINS 


BROODER 
HEATERS 


Estimates  given  for 
HEATING 

APPARATUS 

Complete. 
Send  for  Circnlar 


HIKE 
ICO, 


264  Water  St .  N.  T. 
83  MarketSt.  Chicago 


BREEDS  AMERICA'S  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

riymovitli  Roclis, 

(Barred  and  White.) 

v/v  ynndottos, 

(Silver  and  White. ) 
More  prizes  awarded  this  strain  than  all  others.  Se- 
lected Rreeflins  and  Exhibition  Rirds  for 
sale.    REGISTERED  HOESTEIN  C.4TTEE 

for  salelow.  Catalogue  of  America' s  Greatest  Poul 
try  Farm/ree. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  LANCASTER,  MASS, 
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AH.  ANDERS.  Eansdnle,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
.best  \V.  Dorkings,  W.  and  15.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    E.  E.BAST, 

1328  Dunning  btreet,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Prince*  Mar  Poultry  Farm,  D.  A.  Mount, 
Mgr.,  Prince's  Bay,  N .Y.,  breeds  Ind. Games,  P. 
Rocks,  Lt  Brahniasand  Mammoth  1'ekiu  Ducks,  cir. 


OT  of  young  Games  for  sale.  Low  for  kind 
Jofstsck.  Want  room.    IDE  KOSSITEK, 

Box  232,  GIBARD,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps         ■  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.Ii.CAMPBEEE.WesI  Elizabetli.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  45.00  part  pay  for  an  iureka  Incubator. 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

At  reasonable  prices.  LOW  EXPRESS 
RATES   GUARANTEED.    JOE  GRAVES, 

Agent  American  Express,  Blach  River.  N.  V. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  T,  5,  &  6  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1  25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M,f'g.,Fairfiel  d.  Conn 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
300  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44&471bToms.  SOOP.Rock, 
Wyandotte,  W.&  B.  leg- 
liorn  C'li'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
F.M.MENGEB.DeKalb.lll. 


WPCMTC  (silver)  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
U EN  I  O  "Agents'  Directory"  for  One  Year. 
Thousands  of  firms  want  addresses  of  persons 
to  whom  they  can  mail  paDers.  magazines, 
pictures,  cards.  4c.  FREE  as  samples,  and  our 
patrons  receive  bushels  of  mad.  Try  it:  you 
will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
ment. Address  T.  D.  CADIFliKLL,  11.639,  Bi>> lesion,  Indiana. 


SP0NGIA,For  Eoup 


25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
■  Pharmacy.    Boericke  >V  Tafel, 
1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smitlifield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy •  Estab- 
lished in  1835.   


YOTJK  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  &  C'-orn,.inthe 

tpANDMILL^fe'3 

lOO  per  cent,  more  mada 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MIT..I..S.  Oircularsand  testimonials 
flent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Eastoa.  Pa. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union .  Ave  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
*  J.  RANKIN,  South  East  on.  Mass. 


CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  CR&NDFST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  SHARP  &  CO., 

LOCKPORT,       -      -      New  York. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
for  Poultry  Houses 
SI. 50  per  lOOsquare 
feet,  with  Coating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGG*  FROM  FIRST-CEASS  YARDS, 85.00 
PerlS.  SIO  Per  40.  EGGS  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  SI. 00  Per  Ft  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Fly.  Rocks.   BIRDS  FOR  SALE. 

1st  on  Eight  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo.  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Kock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
10  prizes  on  Lt.  Bram.  and  P.  Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC  &SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Rook. 
28  pages.    Price  25c.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHIYIAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  Legged.)  Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Chas.  II.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N  Y. 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans.'W.Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  YV.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Fell,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like.''''  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR) 
INCFBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  niB9 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 
For  circulars  address 
A.  V.  Williams.  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper* " 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture." 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  or  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  75  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


THE 

BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,  Mocking  Birds, 
Red  Birds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Birds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
kinds,  Gold  Fish,  Globes,  Aquariums, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Rescript  ion . 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

H,  W,  VAHLE, 

319  Market  St.,  and  46  N.  9th  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  AiO 
best  W. Leghorns, L.Brahmas and  W . P. Rocks. 


I  \C.UT  DBAUMnC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  Dnnnnino.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State Incubator..Missll..M.\\  illiani'-.llainmonton, N.J 


jo_^v_:e*_:k:  brahmas. 

 FIXE  SPECIMENS.-  

Thomas  Perrine,  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 

The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham— 


PRESSEY  S  BROODER 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lai, 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.   Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PBESSEY,  Hamnionton,  N.  J. 


"\A7"lx±t©  IVEixtoi-cas. 

F«jj>  First-class  Stock  or  Eggs,  Write  to 
W  n  .  J. SCHAUBI.E,( Successor  to  Jesse  Roberts* 
Erie,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  o'ffer'.'^o^Ws'^u^imO' 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated. 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Raking; 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautifal. 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China. 

    Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Till;  IMPROVEI»  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheape«fc 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada, 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction, 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecuti  ve  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  J  as.  BaRkiiu,South  Fas! on,  31  ass. 


Ohen 

Layinghensand  growing: 
chicks  should  be  led  upon 
food  rich  in  albumen,  and 
easily  digested.  The  rich- 
est part  of  the  egg  is  ihe 
albumen.  "Anim.il  Meal"* 
contains  a  large  amount  oE 
albumen,  as  well  as  mate- 
rial for  the  shell.  It  is  a. 
well-balanced  animal  food; 
easily  digested. 

Send  $1.00  for  enough 
"Animal  Meal"  to  feed 
10  hens  8  months,  or  4 
times  as  much  for  $2.25, 
delivered  to  any  station  in 
New  England  or  Middle 
States.  Book,  "The  Egg," 
free.  The  Bowker  Com- 
pany, 43  Chatham  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A 

MONTH: 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  NECESSITY  CLOVER  CUTTER 

Is.  without  exception,  the  best  cutter  made.  It  has  an  adjustable  self- 
fee  1;  can  be  easily  changed  to  cut  any  length  from  one-eighth  to  one 
and  one-fourth  inches.  Castings  are  of  best  gray  iron  and  tnives  of 
best  tool  steel.  This  machine  is  not  A  five  or  ten  pound  "Toy," 
but  a  practical  Clover  Cutter,  weighing  fifty-five  pounds.  It  will  cut 
faster  than  any  other  cutter,  andis  strong,  durable  and  light-running. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  also 
make  large  Feed  Cutters  for  stock.  Circulars  and  testimonials  giving, 
full  particulars  on  application. 

NECESSITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Bawson,  DE*«/« 


KNAPP  BROTHERS'  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Still  stand  at  the  head— CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD— and  have  won  a  record  at  America's  leading 
shows  that  has  noequal. 

We  have  put  our  birds  in  strongest  competition  25  times  during  the  past  8  years  and  have  never  lost  that 
best  prize  offered  i first  on  breeding  pen  of  White  Leghorns). 

At  New  York  Stale  Fair  Sept.  io  to  17th  with  2300  birds  in  competition  we  were  awarded  on  White  Leg- 
horns 1st.  2d  anil  3d  on  breeding  pen,  1st,  2d  and  3d  on  cock,  2d  and$d  on  hen,  1st  and  2d  on  cock' 1, 2d  on  pullet. 

On  White  Wyandottes  1st  and  2d  on  breeding  pen,  1st  on  cock,  1st  and  2d  on  hen,  1st  on  cock'l,  1st  and  2d 
on  pullet. 

We  now  offer  to  our  customers  the  choicest  breeding  stock  and  the  finest  exhibit  ion  birds  ever  put  upon 
the  market  at  very  low  prices  for  the  quality.   Send  stamp  for  12-page  catalogue  and  price  list  giving  highest- 


prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety-.  Address 
K3XTja.Jr,iJ'    BKO'S.  Eo>:3£.  SOI 


THE  NEW  PRAIRIE  STATE  liCMOR  AND  BROODER,. 

5  3-FIHST  3E=»H.E:aVEIXT]VtS-3  3- 

ENDORSED  BY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 
Send  stamp  for  new  sixty-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giv- 
ing full  particulars. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,, 

Ilomor  City,  Fonn  a. 
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INQUIRIES. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  J.,  Laramie,  Wy.— What  nils  my 
chickens?  They  were  hatched  in  July.  Their 
heads  swell,  they  become  blind,  weak,  and  are 
unable  to  walk  "dying  in  two  or  three  days 

-Some  say  the  air  is  too  light  here. 

We  cannot  advise  regarding  the  attitude,  as 
we  have  had  no  experience  in  that  respect. 
From  thesymptoms  described  we  supposeyour 
birds  have  been  exposed  to  a  cold  stream  of  air 

■over  them,  or  perhaps  from  a  hole  or  crack  in 

•  the  walls,  causing  roup. 

G.  E.  H„  Omaha,  Neb— At  our  county  fair  a 
coop  of  Light  Brahmas  took  first  prize  though 
'they  had  no  middle  toe  feathers.    Is  that  cor- 
. rect? 

They  should  have  middle  toe  feathering,  but 
■  lack  of  such  is  no  disqualification. 

'L.  A.  Vansteenburg.  Lansing,  111.— Can  you 
inform  me  if  there  are  any  poultry  farms  in 
the  region  of  Chicago  that  make  a  specialty  of 
broilers? 

We  cannot.  As  we  give  the  inquirer's  ad- 
dress in  full  we  hope  some  reader  will  inform 
liiiu. 

J.  B.  H.,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.— 1.  Who  breeds 
the  best  Games  in  this  country?  2.  Which 
breed  is  the  most  pugnacious?  3.  What  sort  of 
a  cross  will  Brown  Leghorn  and  Brahma  make? 

1.  We  do  not  know,  but  address  T.  W.  Lud- 
low, Yonkers,  N.  Y.  2.  No  breed ;  as  it  depends 
jnore  on  individual  birds  than  on  particular 
breeds.  3.  Excellent,  as  it  combines  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Leghorn  with  the  hardiness  of  the 
Brahma. 

G.  S.,  New  Orleans.  La.— Please  inform  me  if 
-any  one  sells  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Hot-water 
Incubator. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  sells  it. 

T3.  W.  B  ,  Clinton,  111— 1.  I  have  a  Black 
Xangshan  male  that  began  to  limp,  then  his 
feet  began  to  crook,  and  the  disease  seems  to 
be  a  spreading  sore.  2.  My  turkeys  are  dying 
with  some  disease,  probably  roup.  They  drag 
on  awhile  and  die.  3.  I  have  a  Leghorn  with 
the  bumble  foot,  the  bottom  of  foot  being  as 
iiard  as  a  rock. 

1  and  3.— Both  probably  due  to  high  roost  and 
•constant  jarring  on  the  legs  in  getting  off  and 
-on.  The  turkeys  are  probaly  exposed  to  winds. 
You  can  do  nothing  for  them  except  to  give 
them  a  warm  place. 

J.  F.  B.,  Hamilton,  Can.— 1.  What  is  your 
-opinion  in  regard  to  Houdans?  2.  What  is  the 
-color  of  the  earlobes  of  a  BlackEed  Game  cock? 

1.  The  Houdan  is  a  non-sitter,  but  is  more 
prolific  from  spring  to  fall  than  in  winter.  As 
a  table  fowl  it  is'one  of  the  best.  It  is  inflicted 
with  five  toes  and  a  crest,  which  are  more  or- 
namental than  useful.  It  is  however  an  ex- 
'Cellent  breed  on  the  whole.  2.  The  earlobes 
-should  be  red. 

Miss  C.  A..  OberHn,  O.— Have  you  any  books 

•  or  pamphlets  that  treat  of  diseases? 

Our  book  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  treats  of 

•  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

'U.  J.  E.,  North  Wellington,  Can. -Will  Pekin 
Thicks  breed  without  a  pond  of  water? 

Yes,  if  given  plenty  of  exercise  by  allowing 
a  large  yard. 

71  t.,  Fettersman's  Pa.— what  is  the  proper 
temperature  for  a  poultry  house  in  winter? 
Not  lower  than  forty  degrees  or  over  seventy. 

•J.  C.  H..  Belle  Centre,  Ohio— Please  give  the 
address  of  some  trustworthy  commission  mer- 
chant in  Philadelphia. 

We  do  not  know  the  addresses  of  commission 
-merchants  in  cities,  ive  having  no  directories, 
and  not  doing  any  business  with  merchants  of 
that  Class. 

ff.  S..  Macon,  Ga.— What  is  the  best  remedy 
ifor  fleas  on  dogs  and  cats? 

Wash  them  with  the  diluted  kerosene  emul- 
sion.   

H    G  S  ,  St.  Augustine.  Fla  —Some  of  my 

•  fowl's  lay  eggs  with  the  yelks  very  light.  Please 
state  cause. 

Due  to  lack  of  coloring  matter,  plants  being 
more  deficient  at  this  season.  The  color  of  the 
.yelk  does  .not.  indicate  the  quality. 


F.  W.,  Waldsboro,  Mo.— I  would  like  to  ask 
what  to  cross  with  Langshans.  I  have  Brown 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Kocks,  and  Brahmas. 

Probably  the  Leghorn  cross  will  be  found 
equal  to  any. 

W.  C.  W.,  La  Cresenta,  Cal.— Is  it  .iust  as 
well  to  give  moulting  hens  unground  flaxseed, 
as  to  give  the  ground  flaxseed  meal? 

The  ground  seed  is  cheaper,  though  the  seed 
maybe  given,  if  preferred,  unground. 

A.  CM.,  Biddeford,  Me.— I  have  a  pair  of 
Golden  Pheasants  about  five  months  old.  I  no- 
tice in  the  droppings  a  small  worm  one-half 
inch  long  and  about  size  of  pin.  What  should 
you  say  was  the  cause,  and  what  would  be  the 
cure? 

Caused  by  soil,  or  from  food.  Give  a  teaspoon 
of  spirits  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  cornmeal 
mixed  as  dough,  to  a  dozen  hens,  twice  a  week. 

S.F.  L.,  Tennant,  N.  J.— 1.  Can  you  explain 
this?  One  morning  I  found  one  of  my  hens  act- 
ing as  though  she  had  the  gapes.  I  treated  her 
with  turpentine  and  a  feather ;  at  noon  she  was 
dead.  I  opened  her  and  found  nothing  except 
a  few  of  the  unformed  eggs  hard  and  black. 
2.  Is  sour  grass  (commonly  so-called)  bettet 
for  chicks  and  hens  than  clover?  I  find  they 
will  take  it  in  preference  to  clover  or  short 
grass. 

1.  The  hen  had  the  roup,  of  the  croupy  form, 
and  your  remedy  was  too  late,  as  she  suffocated, 
which  is  often  the  case.  2.  We  cannot  state 
that  the  grass  is  any  better.  If  the  hens  prefer 
it  let  them  be  the  judges. 

A.  G.  E.  New  York  City.— Please  give  ad- 
dress os  some  paper  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
pigeon  and  *luek  raising. 

There  is  nospecial  paper  on  ducks,  Eankin's 
book  for  sale  by  us,  is  the  authority  on  ducks. 
For  pigeon  literature  address.— T.  Fairer  Eack 
ham,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

"Subscriber,'"  Kioton,  Ohio.— Will  not  sul- 
phur, fed  to  hens,  kill  lice. 

Wre  believe  not.  Sulphur  is  very  unsafe,  es- 
pecially in  damp  weather,  we  have  noticed  it 
as  a  remedy  in  the  food,  but  cannot  state  tnat 
it  has  shown  any  effect  on  vermin  of  any  kind. 

J,  H„  Glendale.— I  got  some  White  Minorca 
eggs.  Some  of  the  chicks  have  flesh  colored  legs 
and  some  have  yellow  legs.   Which  is  correct. 

The  flesh  color. 

M.  I.  K.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,— Dear  Sir  — 
I  have  a  Plymouth  Eock  cockerel  which  has 
three  warts  on  the  one  side  of  his  head-  One  is 
on  the  eve  lid,  and  nearly  closes  his  eye. 
Another'is  just  below  the  eye  and  the  other 
just  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  one  on  the  eye  lid 
has  injured  the  sigh,  if  not  destroyed  it. 

It  is  difflcnlt  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  warts 
asyhey  may  have  resulted  from  roup,  or  may. 
lia  ve-',appeared  from  some  other  cause.  Annoint 
with  one  part  spirits  turpentine  and  three 
parts  sweet  oil,  avoiding  the  eye,  however. 


How  the  Hens  Rations  Affect  Her. 


Better  results  can  be  obtained  fromja  ^variety 
of  food  than  by  feeding  grain  alone.  Grain  is 
deficient  in  mineral  matter,  and  as  eggs  contain 
more  mineral  matter  than  any  other  product  of 
the  farm  it  is  deprivingthe  hens  of  needed  ele- 
ments to  compel  them  to  subsist  on  a  grain 
ration  exclusively. 

PICKING  MILL  STONES. 

The  matter  of  providing'the  mineral  elements 
for  the  hens  is  one  that  has  called  forth  more 
discussion  than  any  other  one  thing  connected 
with  the  poultrybus'iness.  Some  claim  that  oyster 
shells,  clam  shells,  old  mortar,  flint,  etc.,  pro- 
vides all  the  mineral  matter  required.  Others 
insist  that  these  substances  are  insoluble  and 
are  utilized  by  the  hens  exclusively  for  the 
grinding  of  food ;  that  the  hens  prefer  sharp 
pieces,  which  are  voided  afterward  with 
the  sharp  edges  rounded.  The  eggs  contain 
phosphate  of  lime  as  well  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the.  phosphafe  is  not  found  in  any  of  those 
substances,  while  flint  is  mostly  silica,  provid- 
ing no  material  for  the  eggs  whatever.  Hens 
will  swallow  broken  glass  or  old  china  quite  as 
readily  as  any  oilier  hard  substance. 

MINES  OF  MINERAL  MATTER. 

It  is  easy  to  provide  hens  with  an  ample 
supply  of  mineral  matter  in  a  digestible  and 
soluble  condition  by  feeding  a  variety  of  food. 
They  will  easily  secure  mote  than  a  sufficiently 
of  mineral  matter  in  cut  clover,  bran,  and  green 
bones,  substances  that  are  digested  and  assimi- 
lated. There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the 
green  fresh  bone  rich  in  its  juices,  as  it  comes 
from  the  butchers,  and  the  hard,  dry  bone, 
which  has  lost  it  succulence.  The  value  of  all 
food,  depend  largely  upon  their  digestibility, 
and  the  more  this  is  provided  for,  the  greater 
the  saving  of  food  and  the  more  economical  the 
production  of  eggs. 


Dec 
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CLOGGUD  WITH  CAKBON. 

Corn  will  never  be  omitted  from  the  list  of 
poultry  foods  as  long  as  it  can  be  so  cheaply 
grown  as  in  this  country,  but  farmers  depend 
upon  it  too  entirely.  While  there  Is  no  food 
superior  to  corn  for  creating  the  necessary  ani- 
mal heat  in  winter,  and  for  supplying  the  car- 
boneous  matter  of  the  egg  (yolk), "yet  though  a 
hen  may  lay  eggs  for  a  while  on  a  corn  diet,  she 
will  reach  a  stage  sooner  or  later,  when  she  will 
become  excessively  fat.  She  cannot  avoid  this 
crisis,  as  she  must  consume  a .large  quantity  of 
corn  in  order  to  secure  the  nitrogen  needed, 
and  in  the  meantime  she  is  taking  on  more 
carbon  than  is  necessary. 

LESS  CORN  AND  MORE  CLOVER, 

When  the  hen  is  supplied  with  an  allowance 
of  green  bones,  cut  clover,  bran  and  meat,  her 
food  will  be  more  nearly  balanced.  She  re- 
quires not  only  concentrated  food  but  that 
which  is  bulky  also,  the  latter  serving  to  assist 
digestion,  and  adding  to  the  supply  of  mineral 
matter.  The  lime  in  clover  is  ,in  a  condition 
for  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  as  clover 
contains  thiry  times  as  much  mineral  matter 
as  corn  its  addition  to  the  ration  is  important. 
On  the  contrary  it  may  be  stated  that  as  the 
hen  is  called  upon  to  perform  a  heavy  service, 
if  she  produces  eggs  regularly  she  must  have 
her  fooi-  concentrated  to  a  certain  extent  for 
she  cannot  eat  enough  if  it  is  too  bulky. 

BRACED  UP  FOR  BUSINESS. 

But  all  does  not  depend  upon  the  kind  of  food. 
If  the  hens  are  productive  they  will  require 
plenty  ot  food,  and  especially  in  the  winter, 
but  if  they  are  non  producers  they  must  be  put 
in  condition.  A  hen  is  out  of  condition  if  she  is 
fat  and  she  is  out  of  condition  if  she  is  poor. 
The  farmer  should  personally  inspect  each  "non- 
layer,  with  a  view  .of  learning  the  cause  of  her 
failure  to  produce  eggs.  It  the  hens  are  quite 
fat  he  should  feed  little  or  no  grain,  using  lean 
meat  and  cnt  clover,  but  if  they  are  poor  in 
flesh  the  amount  of  grain  should  be  increased. 

LET  BIDDY  GET  BREAKFAST. 

Feeding  too  often  is  a  serious  mistake.  If  the 
hens  are  in  good  condition  for  laying  they  will 
thrive  much  better  if  compelled  to  come  off  the 
roost  in  the  morning  and  scratch  for  their 
breakfast  than  if  they  walk  up  to  a  feed  trough 
and  fill  their  crops.  The  morning  food  of  grain 
and  seeds  may  be  scattered  in  the  litter  after 
they  are  on  the  roost  at  night,  so  that  they  can 
begin  as  early  in  the  morning  as  they  desire. 
Before  goingto  roost  at  night  they  may  be  given 
all  they  can  eat.  They  will  digest  all  that  the 
crop  will  hold  before  morning. 

CORN  IN  COMBINATION. 

Economy  in  feeding  should  always  be  obser- 
ved. Anything  suitable  that  will  serve  to 
make  a  variety  should  be  allowed  them.  Small 
or  inferior  potatoes  may  be  cooked  for  the  hens. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  mash  them,  Give 
them  whole  and  the  hens  will  do  the  mashing. 

The  same  is  true  of  turnips,  of  which  the  hens 
are  very  fond  in  winter.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  use  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and 
barley  wi  11  give  better  results  than  when  corn 
alone  isnsed.  even  if  nothing  but  grain  is  given. 
This  is  sufficient  proof  that  corn  is  not  a  per- 
fect food.  Every  farmer  knows  that  when  corn 
has  been  fed  for  quite  a  while  the  hens  will  be- 
gin to  refuse  it,  which  is  due  to  their  being  well 
supplied  with  the  elements  contained  in  corn. 
They  require  a  change  because  corn  no  longer 
provides  them  with  what  they  need. 

STARVED  WITH  A  FULL  STOMACH. 

Hens  have  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
that,  too,  when  they  were  fat  and  apparently  in 
the  best  of  health.  They  suffered  decay  of 'the 
bones,  softening  of  the  tissues,  and  obstruction 
to  the  operation  of  the  heart  and  liver.  They 
gradually  drooped  simply  because  of  the  lack 
of  varied  food  and  a  deprivation  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  repair  the  natural  waste.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  for  a  while  the  hen  may  even 
supply  the  shells  of  eggs  by  the  stored  up  ele- 
ments of  her  body,  but  sooner  or  later  the  end 
must  come.  She  cannot  produce  eggs  from 
corn  when  the  corn  does  not  supply  the  needed 
material. — Press 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  he  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  hi  onej  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers1  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  lie  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid, for $2.90,  which, in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  hut  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  S2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  t  wo :  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Fanner's 

|  Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  arid  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 

I  ment  of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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The  Bristol  Incubator. 


The  illustration  given  is  ot  the  New  Bristol 
Incubator,  made  by  Mr.  A.  F.  "Williams,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  so  well  known  as  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Monitor  Incubator.  In  describing  the  Bristol, 
Mr.  Williams  says :  "There  lias  always  been  a 
big  demand  for  a  small  size,  low  price  incuba- 
tor. A  great  many  want  a  good  machine  and 
do  not  want  to  pay  to  have  them  fitted  up  as 
handsomely  as  the  Improved  Monitor  Incubator 
We  have  decided,  in  order  to  reach  this  class  of 
people,  to  give  them  a  good  machine  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  have  succeeded,  after  much  ex- 
perimenting, in  constructing  a  machine  that 
will  give  entire  satisfaction.  The  case  is  made 
double  all  around,  top,  bottom,  sides  and  front 
Made  out  of  matched  and  beaded  seasoned  pine. 
The  regulator  is  the  very  same  that  we  use  in 
the  Improved  Monitor,  which  is 
known  and  recommended  as  the 
best  regulator  on  any  machine  in  the 
United  States.  The  moisture  is  sup- 
plied by  evaporation  ;  no  sprinkling 
is  required.  We  furnish  a  good  egg 
drawer,    in  which  the  eggs  are 
turned  easily,  and  rolled  part  way 
over.  These  machines  are  made 
with  legs  the  same  as  the  Improved 
Monitc/.    The  tanks  are  made  of 
the  best  bloom   galvanized  iron  _: 
with  copper  boiler  and  pipes.  These 
stanks  are  madesotrong  and  firm  j 
and  supported  inside  so  well,  that 
a  man  of  200  pounds  weight  could  - 
stand  on  the  top  of  them  withotT 
any  harm.  Please  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  a  cheap  incubator 
but  a  well  constructed  one,  with 
the  best  regulator  of  any  machine 

made,    and    is    guaranteed    to  the  Bristol  iscvbator 

hatch  from  seventy-five  per  cent, 
to  95  per  cent.  There  is  no  machine  in  the  world 
that  will  compare  in  price  to  the  Improved 
Monitor,  and  as  we  have  a  first-class  reputation 
of  making  the  be_st  incubator,  we  cannot  put 
down  the  price  of  our  Improved  Monitor  incu- 
bators, as  everything  possible  in  the  construc- 
tion of  it  is  first-class,  also  the  workmanship, 
We,  will  warrant  these  machines  to  do  good 
work.  A  guarantee  is  sent  with  each  one  sent 
out.  We  send  evaporating  pans,  thermometer- 
egg  tester  and  a  full  outfit  with  this  machine. 
The  price  is  as  follows:  100  egg  incubator,  $20  ; 
200  egg,  $25;  300  egg,  $31.  These  three  sizes  only 
are  made.  Although  we  can  hardly  afford  to  do 
so,  as  there  is  very  small  profit  on  them,  but 
where  we  have  an  order  for  two  or  more  of 
them  we  will  discount  ten  per  cent.  You  will 
make  no  mistake  in  ordering  one  of  these  ma- 
chines, as  guarantee  them  to  be  one  of  best  nia- 
that  were  ever  put  into  the  market  for  the  price 
and  we  know  that  they  cannot  fail  to  please  you 
and  give  good  satisfaction.  If  not  as  represented 
when   received,  send  us  the  machine  right 


back  and  we  will  refund  you  the  money." 

Mr.  Williams  still  makes  the  Monitor  also,  as 
well  as  the  "I.  X.  L."  Brooder,  holding  seventy- 
five  chicks,  at  only  $5,  which  is  heated  with  the 
Diamond  burner,  thus  requiring  no  lamp  chim- 
ney. Although  he  can  provide  brooders  with 
regulators,  he  deems  regulators  unnecessary. 
The  Bristol  Brooder  is  made  with  hinged  doors 
on  top,  and  impure  air  is  carried  out  of  the  top 
by  a  ventilator,  the  back  part  of  the  brooder 
being  the  sleeping  quarters,  and  the  front  the 
feeding  place  and  run.  He  can  furnish  moist 
air  if  necessary.  His  out-door  Monitor  Brocder 
is  six  feet  long  and  thirty  inches  wide,  heated 
by  a  circulation  of  hot  water  pipes,  and  pro- 
vides either  top  or  bottom  heat,  and  is  intended 
for  outdoor  use.  He  can  furnish  these  brooders 
for  any  number  of  chicks,  as  they  can  be  ex- 
tended.   There  is  also  the  Hydro  brooder  fo 


An  American  Wyandotte  Club  Proposed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  White  Wyan- 
dotte Club,  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Box  916, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  announces  as  follows:  "I 
have  been  approached  by  breeders  of  Silver 
and  Golden  Wyandottes  to  present  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  White  Wyandotte 
Club  a  proposition  to  drop  the  word  "White" 
and  call  the  latter  the  American  Wyandotte 
Club.  This  would  admit  breeders  of  all  va 
rieties  of  Wyandottes,  as  members.  As  there 
are  in  existence  Silver  fWyandotte  Clubs  in 
Kansas  and  Canada,  I  believe  the  proposition 
should  be  extended  to  these  as  well.  To  unite 
in  one  grand  specialty  club,  embracing  the 
Silver,  Golden,  White,  Black  and  Buff  Wyan- 
dotte would  prove  a  master-stroke.  It  would 
tend  to  increase  the  interest  in  the 
breed  and  in  the  clubs,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  of  the  handsomest 
breeds  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced, should  not  be  represented  by 
the  greatest  specialty  club  in  the 
country.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
make  the  club  international  by 
carefully  rotating  the  annual  meet- 
ings in  the  East,  W'est,  South,  North 
and  Canada.  This  would  make  an 
annual  Wyandotie  show  possible 
wherever  the  club  meets,  and  the 
whole  country  become  acquainted 
with  the  beauty  and  merits  of  the 
breed.  All  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
favoring  such  a  club  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  Secretary. 
Suggestions  and  criticisms  regarding 
the  above  are  soliicited. 


Manufactured  by  A.F.  Williams, 
Bristol,  Conn. 


The  Game  Club. 


hot  water  only,  (no  lamp)  being  perfectly  safe, 
and  no  expense  of  oil.  Fletcher's  patent  wicks, 
which  need  no  trimming,  are  also  supplied  by 
him. 

Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  the  oldest  advertisers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  has  sold  hun- 
dreds of  his  machines,  yet  we  have  never  had  a 
single  complaint  to  come  to  us  against  him, 
which  is  certainly  strong  evidence  that  he  aims 
to  please  his  patrons.  Circulars  will  be  sent  by 
Mr.  Williams  to  any  one  who  will  drop  him  a 
car  J.  

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associ- 
ation will  hold  their  fifth  annual  exhibition, 
January  12th  to  18th,  1S92.  The  association  has 
secured  a  large  and  line  hall  in  the  new  market 
house,  and  it'is  as  suitable  a  place  for  a  poultry 
show  as  there  is  in  the  city,  being  centrally  lo 
cated  and  is  handy  and  convenient  to  street 
cars  and  hotels.  The  premium  list,  which  is 
now  ready,  can  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Tinker,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Exhibition  Game  and  Game  Bantam  Club  have 
voted  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  and  show 
at  the  New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa. 
tion's  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  1892,  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 

It  is  hoped  that  each  member  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  add  to  the  list  of  special  prizes  and  also 
to  the  membership  of  the  Club. 

Applicants  for  membership  by  sending  before 
January  5th,  1892,  their  names,  with  initiation 
fee  ($1)  and  1891  dues  (82)  may,  if  elected,  com- 
pete for  the  Game  Club  specials  at  the  next 
show. 

Any  member  wishing  to  give  a  special  prize 
will  assist  the  Club  by  announcing  promptly,  as 
it  is  desired  to  publish  the  list  of  specials  as  soon 
as  possible.  Address, 

T.  Farrer  Rackuam,  President, 
East  Orange,  X.  J. 
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LPS  AND  DOWNS  IN  FLORIDA; 

Fighting    the    Jigger— The  Jigger 
Beaten— The  Sore  Head  Extermin- 
ated-A    Profit   the  Wrong 
Way — An  Interesting  Ex- 
perience —No  State 
Equals  Florida. 

The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Both  Rey- 
nolds, Gainesville,  Florida,  is  a  detailed  state 
ment  of  his  experience  in  that  State,  and  the 
difficulties  met  with  by  many  have  been  easily 
overcome.  Though  he  shows  no  balance  on  the 
proper  side,  yet  a  perusal  of  his  letter  will 
convince  the  reader  that  the  "worse  part  of  the 
job  is  over.''  Mr.  Reynold  says: 

I  promised  you  about  a  year  ago  a  report  of 
the  result  of  my  experiment  with  poultry  in 
Florida.  Here  it  is.  Not  very  encouraging  at 
the  first  glance,  but  I  am  not  disheartened,  for 
I  feel  that  I  have  learned  to  avoid  certain  mis- 
takes, and  I  have  hopes  of  a  bei.ter  result  the 
coming  season. 

I  started  with  twenty  good  common  hens, 
better  than  the  average  native  stock,  most  of 
them  having  some  Plymouth  Rock  or  Light 
Brahma  blood.  I  sent  up  into  Georgiajfor  ten 
half-bred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  a  full  blood 
Light  Brahma  cock.  I  had  also  Ave  cockerels 
of  fair  Bulf  Cochin  blood.  I  bred  the  best  two 
of  these  cockerels  and  the  Brahma  with  my 
hens,  changing  every  day  or  two.  In  this  way 
I  secured  eggs  of  a  good  percentage  of  fertility 
about  seventy-five  per  cent,  fertile  and  kept 
the  males  in  good  condition. 

The  hens  in  this  region  were  very  slow  in 
moulting  last  fall,  and,  not  having  enough  eggs 
from  my  own  hens,  I  bought  180  in  the  stores 
for  my  incubator,  but  knew  nothing  of  the 
stock.  Of  these  180  eggs  112  were  infertile, 
forty  died  in  the  shell,  twenty-eight  hatched, 
and  I  raised  twenty-five,  which  I  sold  at 
twetny-live  cents  when  twelve  weeks,  except 
one  pullet  that  I  thought  might  turn  out  to  be 
good  enough  to  breed  from  as  she  had  good 
Brahma  markings.  She  disappointed  me,  not 
developing  any  shape  or  size,  and  I  sold  her  for 
fifty  cents.  The  chicks  from  this  first  hatch 
were  vile  scrubs. 

Mv  second  hatch  went  into  the  incubator  on 
January  11th,  1891,  being  240  eggs,  of  which 
fifty-eight  were  infertile  and  twenty-six  addled, 
110  dead  in  shell,  forty-six  hatched,  and  I 
raised  thirty-eight  of  which  the  cockerels  sold 
for  thirty-five  cents  at  ten  weeks  old.  Third 
hatch  set  February  6th,  was  240  eggs,  175  fertile, 
and  134  hatched. 

March  1st,  I  set  320  eggs,  185  being  fertile.  I 
had  an  accident  with  this  hatch.  I  went  out  on 
a  deer  hunt,  on  the  14th  day,  and  that  night  we 
had  a  regular  blizzard.  When  1  reached  home 
the  next  evening,  I  found  the  eggs  down  to 
ninety-five  degrees  and  they  staid  there  for 
several  hours,  in  spite  of  full  name:  Our  build- 
ings in  this  country  are  nottight,  and  the  north- 
west wind  came  through  the  cracks,  and  blew 
all  the  heat  away.  Finally  1  got  the  eggs 
warmed  up,  and  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  the 
eggs  ran  up  to  106  degrees,  with  the  egg  cham- 
ber at  101  degrees.  For  an  hour  they  were  at 
108  degrees,  but  after  that  I  got  them  down  to 
104  degrees  by  keeping  the  egg  chamber  at 
ninety-eight  degrees. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  day  one  egg 
pipped,  and  the  next  morning  two  pipped. 
These  three  died  in  the  shell.  During  the  day 
the  eggs  pipped  rapidly,  but  chicks  came  out 
slowly.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  day  only 
eight  or  ten  were  out,  but  lots  were  pipped.  I 
added  moisture,  aud  brought  the  egg  chamber 
up  to  102  degrees,  the  egg  being  at  104  degrees 
and  105  degrees,  and  chicks  began  to  come  out 
freely.  On  the  22d  day  they  kept  on  pipping 
but  most  of  them  refused  to  come  out.  Dis- 
gusted, I  pulled  out  twenty  or  twenty-five,  not 
very  gently,  for  I  had  lost  my  temper.  Strange 
to  say,  most  of  these  did  well.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23d  day  I  pulled  out  all  that  were  pipped 
and  about  half  of  these  lived.  I  gave  the  dead 
chicks  and  eggs  to  a  little  darkey  to  bury.  He 
heard  a  chick  in  one  of  the  eggs.— not  pipped— 
broke  it,  took  out  chick,  put  it  in  incubator, 
and  when  I  crme  home  from  the  office,  at  4  p. 
m.  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  chick  wasn't  as  strong 
and  as  lively  as  any  in  the  lot.  and  there  were 
some  fine  birds  in  spite  of  all  this  tribulation. 

This  hatch  puzzled  me  very  much,  and  I  de- 
cided to  keep  the  egg  chamber  up  to  102  degrees 
the  next  hatch,  even  if  the  eggs  should  go  to  105 
or  106  degrees. 

Last  hatch  I  set  320  eggs,  and  tested  out 
seventy-five,  leaving  in  twenty  doubtful.  The 
weather  being  quite  warm,  the  lamp  was 
turned  down  very  low,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  day  it  was  extinguished  by  the  regulator, 
and  in  the  morning  I  found  the  egg  chamber 
down  to  eighty-three  degrees. the  eggs  eighty- 
eight  degrees.  I  drew  off  cold  water  in  tank 
and  filled  up  with  hot,  and  turned  the  lamp  ud 
to  full  flame,  and  brought  up  eggs  to  102  degrees 
in  an  hour,  and  they  kept  their  heat  well  from 
that  time  on,  standing  at  104  and  105  degrees, 
with  almost  no  flame  during  the  day,  and  ven- 


tilators all  open,  and  with  frequent  airing.  I 
put  in  small  moisture  pan  on  the  14.h  day. 

On  the  20th  day,  at  noon,  one  egg  pipped. 
During  the  21st  day,  eggs  pipped  fast,  but  came 
out  slowly.  About  thirty  were  out  at  8  p.m., 
and  continued  to  come  out  slowly  on  the  22d 
day  and  hatched  eighty-f our.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  bad  hatch.  Conuitions  seemed  all  good, 
except  the  one  night  of  low  temperature,  and 
it  seems  strange  that  the  eggs  should  have  held 
their  heat  so  well  if  that  accident  has  injured 
the  chicks  seriously  on  the  15th  day. 

I  give  you  the  foregoing  extract  from  my  in- 
cubator diary  for  the  benefit  of  beginners.  Of 
course  experienced  and  successful  incubator 
men  are  not  expected  to  read  this  part  of  my 
letter.  I  had  very  little  trouble  with  my  chicks 
after  once  they  were  hatched.  I  put  them  in 
the  upper  story  of  my  brooder  for  a  week, 
giving  them  a  run  often  feet  square  after  the 
first  day, and  the  second  week  turning  them 
into  my  kitchen  garden  of  about  one  fourth  acre. 
They  had  a  very  little  bowel  trouble  during  the 
first  week,  and  at  three  weeks  were  as  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  the  old  liens. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  have  the  brooder 
warm  at  night  and  on  rainy  days. 

The  last  hatch,  for  some  reason,  did  very 
badly.  The  chicks  seemed  strong  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  but  nearly  all  had  more  or 
less  diarrhoea,  and  I  lost  more  than  half  of 
them.  The  balance  never  grew  well,  and  what 
few  are  left  are  runts.  They  had  the  same 
care,  and  I  could  not  discover  the  cause. 

The  sore  head  struck  my  flock  in  July,  but  I 
lost  only  four  or  five  from  that  disease.  Kero- 
sene, applied  once  or  twice  to  the  sores,  re- 
moving the  scabs,  and  effected  a  complete  cure. 

A  little  touch  of  roup  carried  off  a  few,  but 
spongia  kept  that  in  check.  In  August  some  of 
my  flock  died  suddenly,  with  what  is  called 
cholera  here,  but  with  no  cholera  symptoms, 
no  diarrhoea,  no  yellow  or  green  urates,  no 
thirst.  Some  cases  seemed  perfectly  well  at 
night,  and  were  found  dead  under  the  roost  in 
the  morning.  Some  were  attacked  with  con- 
vulsions, and  died  in  five  minutes  after  seizure. 
Every  symptom  of  poisoning,  but  I  had  no 
poison  around,  but  it  may  have  been  some 
poisonous  weed  or  insect  that  they  swallowed. 
But  there  were  some  cases  where  the  diarrhoea 
and  green  urates  were  marked.  No  thirst 
however.  These  all  died  but  two  cases.  Car- 
bolic acid  in  the  drinking  water  kept  this 
trouble  within  bounds,  and  I  have  had  no  epi 
deniic.  I  lost  a  fine  bronze  gobbler  about  two 
weeks  ago,  but  his  companions  have  showed  no 
signs  of  sickness.  He  had  just  a  trace  of  green 
in  urates,  the  day  he  died.' 

One  case  of  jaundice— a  pullet,  she  recovered 
with  no  other  treatment  than  carbolic  acid  in 
water. 

The  little  jigger  flea  gave  me  very  little 
bother.  One  brood  of  chicks  required  greasing 
once  with  plain  lard,  and  the  jiggers  left.  My 
ducks  I  had  to  grease  twice,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  suffer,  although  their  faces  were  black 
with  the  little  pests  for  a  day  or  two.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  all  beginners  in 
Florida  as  to  jiggers.  First  never  allow  your 
poultry  to  go  under  the  house,  barn  or  stable. 
That  is  where  the  jigger  flourishes— where  it 
is  dry  and  shady.  Watch  the  chicks  for  the 
first  three  weeks.  Examine  them  daily,  and  if 
you  find  a  few  jiggers— probably  on  the  throat- 
melt  a  little  plain  lard  and  grease  the  heads  and 
throats  Don't  put  any  sulphur,  carbolic  acid, 
or  anything  else  with  the  lard.  If  you  will  ob- 
serve closely,  you  will  see  the  jiggers  squirm 
and  kick  the  moment  the  lard  touches  them, 
and  they  will  be  dead  in  thirty  seconds.  They 
will  not  drop  off  for  several  days,  but  they  will 
do  no  more  harm.  Kerosene  does  not  seem  to 
hurt  the  jiggers,  and  it  does  hurt  very  young 
chicks.  A  well  grown  fowl  will  stand  a  million 
or  two  of  jiggers  without  appprent  inconveni- 
ence, but  a  chick  of  less  than  a  week  old  will 
droop  in  a  day  or  two  with  a  dozen  of  the  little 
blood-suckers  on  its  head. 

Sorehead,  I  believe,  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
the  south.  The  natives  have  many  theories  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  my  mind  there 
is  no  doubt  it  is  a  parasite.  The  scabs  are  very 
difficult  to  remove  before  you  apply  the  kero- 
sene, but  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  application 
you  can  easily  lift  them  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  if  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to 
take  its  course  for  three  or  four  days,  roots  like 
those  of  a  seed  wart  will  be  discovered,  some- 
times nearly  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright  yel- 
low color.  Apply  the  kerosene  again,  after  re- 
moving the  scabs,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  patient  will  have  no  further  trouble.  I 
don't  think  I  had  to  make  more  than  two  appli- 
cations to  any  one  case  this  season,  though  last 
year  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  sores  on 
my  turkeys,  about  once  a  month,  for  three  or 
four  months,  each  attack  yielding  readily  to 
the  kerosene  treatment.  On  turkeys  the  dis- 
ease attacks  the  legs  and  body,  as  well  as  the 
head.  I  never  saw  it  on  a  chicken  except  on 
the  head. 

When  my  hens  began  to  lay  about  the  1st  of 
November  they  did  fairly  well.  They  gave  me 
over  300  eggs  every  three  weeks  for  the  incu- 
bator, and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  be- 
low, I  sold  some.  I  sold  very  few  at  less  than 
thirty  cents  per  dozen,  and,  after  I  stopped  the 
incubator,  I  sold  quite  a  number  at  fifty  cents 
for  hatching. 


I  kept  my  two  acres  sowed  with  oats  for 
green  feed,  and  fed  oats  and  corn,  about  half 
and  half,  meat  about  twice  a  week,  and  broken 
crockery  aud  glass  when  I  had  time  to  pound 
it,  having  no  shell  mill.  I  believe  a  mill  or 
mortar,  and  a  bone  cutter  would  pay,  but  I 
have  restrained  my  inclination  to  pay  out 
money  until  1  see  more  come  in. 

The  progeny  of  my  Light  Brahma  cock  with 
the  Plymouth  Rock  hens  have  turned  out  very 
handsome  fowls,  with  nearly  full  Brahma 
markings.  The  Buff  Cochin  cross  is  almost  as 
fine.  You  will  see,  by  the  statement  below,  that 
I  sold  eleven  pullets  at  seventy-five  cents,  and 
fifteen  pullets  at  fifty  cents.  Thev  were  fine 
pullets,  and  those  I  kept  for  next  season's 
breeding  are  still  finer. 

I  weeded  out  my  hens,  and  now  I  have  a  flock 
worth  looking  at.  I  shall  breed  my  Light 
Brahma  cock  with  the  Plymouth  Rock  hens 
again  this  coming  season,  and  will  put  a  fine 
White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  with  the  pullets 
got  last  season  by  the  Light  Brahma.  The  year 
following  (if  I  continue  in  the  business,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to)  I  shall  put  in  a  new  Light 
Brahma  cock,  and  thus  keep  up  the  weight  of 
my  flock. 

In  moving  to  my  new  place  my  Pekin  ducks 
—twenty  beauties— had  too  big  a  range,  and 
ran  themselves  off  their  legs.  The  dogs  and 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  chased  them,  and 
crippled  more  than  halt  of  them  before  I  could 
get  my  fences  built,  and  a  fox,  or  some  other 
rascal,  carried  off  one  or  two  every  day  until 
lately,  so  I  have  only  eight  left,  and  have  not 
lost  any  for  about  a  week. 

This  sounds  like  bad  management,  tut  I  am 
not  really  in  the  business,  and  can  give  only 
what  time  I  have  out  of  office  hours  to  the  cai'e 
of  my  pets. 

I  hatched  about  fifteen  or  twenty  young  tur- 
keys in  June  and  July,  some  under  hens  and 
a  few  in  the  incubator.  They  did  not  hatch 
well  in  the  incubator,  though  the  eggs  were 
nearly  all  fertile,  and  every  one  died  before 
they  reached  the  age  of  two  weeks.  I  believe 
they  were  of  weak  constitution,  owing  to  in- 
breeding for  several  generations.  I  shall  ex- 
change my  turkey  hens  with  a  neighbor,  who 
has  a  different  strain,  and  try  again  next  sum- 
mer. My  gobbler  is  a  noble  bird.  I  tried 
guinea  eggs  in  the  incubator,  and  hatched  a 
few.  They  lived  about  a  week  and  died  with- 
out any  provocation. 

I  hatched  two  fine  broods  under  hens,  but  the 
little  beggars  made  lots  of  worry,  losing  them- 
selves arid  getting  chilled.  The  jiggers  killed 
most  of  them,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  raising 
one.  The  natives  tell  me  they  shut  the  little 
torments;  in  a  small  tight  yard  with  the  hen 
until  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old.  1 
wanted  to  find  out  if  they  would  be  as  good 
on  the  table  as  an  August  prairie  chicken,  at 
about  ted  weeks  old,  but  1  am  still  in  ignorance 
and  I  believe  I  shall  leave  the  problem  un- 
solved. 

If  you  and  your  readers  do  not  vote  me  a  bore, 
I  shall  tell  you  some  day  when  I  am  in  the 
mood  for  it,  and  when  1  ain  not  so  busy,  of  the 
delights  of  poultry  raising  in  this  most  delicious 
of  all  climates.  My  new  place  is  a  paradise, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  climate,  sur- 
roundings, markets,  etc.,  would,  I  am  certain, 
tempt  some  of  your  readers  to  quit  the  frozen 
north.  I  am  a  Minnesota  man,  came  here  four- 
teen years  ago,  and  I  am  competent  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  two  regions. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  my  outgo  and 
income,  from  Sept.  1st,  1890,  to  Sept.  1st,  1891. 


EXPENSES. 

To  Buildings.  Fence  and  Repairs   $  53.00 

Help   2.00 

Poultry  Keeper  and  advertising,   1.90 

Oil   15.00 

Incubator  and  Brooder,   20.00 

Twenty  Hens   8.00 

Ten  Hens  and  one  Cock,   12  00 

Nine  Pekin  Ducks,   4.50 

Four  Turkeys,   1.00 

Medicine,   2.25 

Eggs  for  hatching,   5.30 

Ei!gs  spoiled  in  Incubator,   6.50 

Feed,   144.25 

$275.70 

RECEIPTS. 

By  Eggs  sold   $  14.90 

Poultry,  

5  Cockerels  @  $2.00   10.00 

11  Pullets®  75c   8.25 

15  Pullets  @  50c   7.50 

76  Broilers®  35c,   26.60 

25  Hens  @  40c   10  00 

10  Broilers"  ft  30c   3.00 

34  Broilers  @  25c   8.50 


176  $  88.75 

Stock  on  hand  

Fence  and  Buildings,   $  40.00 

3  Turkeys,   10.00 

8  Ducks   10.00 

20  Hens   10.00 

20  Pullets   15.00 

20  Pullets   10.00 

20  Chicks,   5.00 

1  Cock    5.00 

Incubator  and  Brooder   20.00 


$213.75 

Balance  out  of  pocket,  $  61.95 
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We  present  the  above  excellent  letter  as  in 
formation  to  those  living  in  the  South,  and  also 
to  enable  those  in  the  North  to  make  compari- 
sons. Mr.  Reynolds  gives  some  hints  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  that  are  very  valuable,  and  we 
consider  his  letter  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  we  have  received. 


Experiments  with  Glass  and  Shells. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  at  work  ex- 
perimenting with  poultry,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  settle  the  oyster  shell  problem.  In  a  personal 
letter  to  us  he  says : 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  'working  at  the 
oyster  shell  question  a  little,  for  two  years  or 
more,  and  have  generally  failed  to  get  any  very 
positive  results,  for  always  at  the  crirical  time, 
the  hens  would  not  lay  enough  to  show  any- 
thing conclusive  either  way.  I  have  made 
partial  analyses  of  the  contents  of  many  crops, 
gizzards  and  intestines,  without,  however,  se- 
curing more  than  circumstantial  evidence  from 
them.  This  year  I  tried  some  feeding  again 
with  ducks  and  hens,  but  the  ducks,  however, 
failed  to  lay  enough  when  shnt  up  for  the  test, 
but  some  Brown  Leghorn  pullets  laid  well 
enough  to  give  us  results  worth  considering. 
Six  of  these  pullets  were  shut  up,  some  for 
thirty,  and  some  for  thirty -five  days,  in  pens 
having  cleanly  swept  floors  of  matched  boards, 
where  no  food  could  be  obtained  except  what 
was  given  thein.  This  was  during  early  spring, 
before  flies,  etc.,  were  "around."  Three  were 
fed  oyster  shells,  and  three  were  fed  pounded 
glass,  the  grain  and  vegetable  food  being  alike 
for  all.  They  were  fed  com  meal,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, wheat  bran,  linseed  meal,  raw  cabbage, 
and  wheat,  and  also  during  the  last  twelve 
days,  boiled  eggs.  The  moisture  was  deter- 
mined in  these  foods  frequently,  and  dried 
samples  kept  for  analysis.  The  fowls  were  fed 
for  ten  days,  to  get  them  under  the  influence  of 
the  food,  before  a  period  of'  ten  days  during 
which  very  close  account  of  food  was  kept ; 
then  for  three  days  with  boiled  eggs  added, 
then  for  twelve  days  again,  as  the  second  period 
of  close  account.  So'that,  before  this  latter 
period  of  twelve  days,  the  fowls  had  been 
closely  confined  for  twenty-three  days,  receiv- 
ing only  food  accurately  weighed  and  sampled. 
During  the  two  peroids,  one  of  ten  and  one  of 
twelve  days,  the  eggs  were  saved  and  weighed, 
the  shells  and  membranes  saved  for  analysis, 
and  also  the  ash  of  the  edible  portion  of  the  egg. 
The  manure  was  also  collected  several  times 
a  day,  saved  and  dried,  and  samples  taken. 
I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  complete  the 
analysis,  but  soon  hope  to  have  the  analysis  (at 
least  so  far  as  lime  is  concerned)  of  the  differ- 
ent foods  and  of  the  eggs.  From  the  results  I 
already  have  I  think  there  will  be  considerably 
more  lime  in  the  eggs  and  shells  from  certain 
periods  than  existed  in  the  food,  aside  from 
the  oyster  shells.  If  this  difference  proves  to 
be  great  enough  to  more  than  cover  any  "limit 
of  error"  in  analysis,  etc.,  then  1  shall  conclude 
that  the  part  of  the  lime  was  obtained  from  the 
oyster  shells,  which  the  hens  had,  ad  libitum. 
I  want  to  make  this  work  complete  enough  to 
not  necessitate  its  repetition,  and  I  have  used 
several  methods  of  lime  determination.  The 
usual  method  of  ash  analysis  did  not  give  close 
enough  duplicates  on  lime,  neither  with  the  use 
of  acetic  acid  or  sodium  acetate,  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  phosphates  in  some  of 
the  foods.  The  use  of  ferric  chloride  did  not 
give  any  better  results.  The  closest  results  in 
determining  lime  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
ammonium  molybdate  to  remove  the  phosphoric 
acid,  removing  the  excess  of  molybdium  by 
several  precipitations  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  very  tedious  process, 
but  more  satisfactory.  I  hope  the  resutts  will 
be  worthy  of  consideration  when  they  are  com- 
pleted. The  pullets  having  oyster-shells  laid 
pretty  well,  considering  their  close  confine- 
ment, during  one  period  producing  one  ounce 
of  egg  for  every  3.95  ounces  of  "water-free" 
food.  However,  during  this  latter  period  about 
eight  per  cent,  of  their  food  was  boiled  eggs. 
The  fowls  that  had  pounded  glass  became  ill  at 
different  times  during  the  experiment,  and  I 
think  because  of  eating  too  much  glass,  for 
while  three  fowls  consumed  during  ten  days 
but  three  and  a  half  ounces  of  oyster  shells, 
three  others  ate  thirty  and  one-quarter  ounces 
of  glass.  The  glass-fed  pullets  did  not  lay  as 
well  as  the  others,  but  the  per  cent,  of  shell 
on  the  eggs  they  did  lay  was  much  less  than  an 
egg  from  those  getting  oyster  shells. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  state  that  Mr, 
Wheeler  has  been  two  or  three  years  at  work 
in  experiments  with  poultry,  and  he  was  the 
first  scientist  whoturned  his  attention  in  that 
direction,  the  results  of  his  work  being  free  to 
all 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tests  with  chemi- 
cals, in  order  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions, 
are  of  a  kind  that  leave  nothing  undone.  Be  is 
not  yet  satisfied,  as  many  difficulties  are  in  the 


way,  but  he  appears  to  favor  the  theory  that 
oyster  shells  are  favorable  to  the  formation  of 
the  shells  of  eggs  by  providing  lime.  This  does 
not  destroy  the  fact  that  the  lime  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  food  also,  however. 

One  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  three  liens 
ate  ten  times  as  much  glass  (pounded)  as  did 
the  other  three  of  shells.  It  shows  that  glass 
can  be  safely  used  for  grit,  and  that  he  thought 
the  hens  ate  too  much. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  above  letter, 
as  the  work  of  Mr.  Wheeler  is  being  done  di- 
rectly in  the  interest  of  feeding,  and  we  will 
give  his  results  in  full  when  he  concludes  this 
experiment.  He  is  doing  valuable  service  for 
the  farmers  and  poultrymen, 


A  Large  Illinois  Poultry  and  Broiler 
Farm 

The  Porter  Broiler  Farm  owned  by  Mr.  H. 
C.  Porter,  Hinsdale,  111.,  is  situated  seven 
blocks  from  depot,  at  Hinsdale,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiney  Kailroad, 
seventeen  miles  from  Chicago.  This  beautiful 
suburban  town,  with  a  population  of  2,500,  pos- 
sesses an  unequalled  train  service  of  twenty- 
two  trains  daily  each  way,  leaving  at  short  in- 
tervals from  Union  Depot.  Running  time, 
thirty-five  to  forty  minutes.  Commutation  fare, 
ten  cents.  The  grounds  consist  of  ten  acres  of 
high,  level  land  (135  feet  above  Lake  Michigan), 
with  top  soil  of  rich  black  loam,  partly  planted 
to  clover  and  blue  grass,  and  with  growing 
crops  suitable  for  poultry  feed.  The  block  is 
bounded  by  6th  Avenue  Boulevard  (100  feet 
wide),  Oak  Street,  Elm  Street  and  7th  Avenue, 
with  sidewalk  and  shade  trees.  Buildings. 
The  poultry  plant  covers  over  one  acre,  and 
consists  of  a  center  building  15  x  250  feet,  with 
six  wings  14  x  100  feet ;  also  a  boiler  room  two 
stories  high,  26  x  36,  and  incubator  room,  16x26. 
The  buildings,  which  face  south-east,  are  con- 
structed after  the  most  approved  plans,  lined 
with  3-ply  papers,  and  with  roof  of  composition 
felt.  ',  The  hennery  consists  of  two  houses, 
14  X100  feet  each,  divided  into  twenty  pens, 
5  x  10X,  with  walk  three  and  one-half  feet  run- 
ning entire  length.  All  interior  wood  work 
hard  oil  finish ;  partitions  and  runs  made  with 
galvanized  wire  netting.  Water  supplied  by 
pressure  from  tank  and  can  be  changed  every 
five  minutes  if  needed.  Our  houses  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  no  superior  in  this 
country.  The  fowls  kept  are  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  and  Rankin 
stock.  The  boiler  house  is  a  building  26  x  36, 
with  first  story  stone,  and  concrete  floor,  con- 
tains grain  bins,  meat  cutter,  steam  jacket 
kettle,  holding  over  a  barrel ;  clover  steamer, 
etc.  Here  is  located  a  two  horse-power  Acme 
engine  and  boiler,  which  furnishes  power  by 
means  of  shafting  to  a  large  size  Wilson  grain 
and  bone  mill,  with  three  sets  of  burrs,  a  Rotary 
fire  pump,  and  also  runs  the  force  pump  used 
to  fill  tank  in  second  story.  Six  feet  below  the 
boiler  room  floor,  and  reached  by  stairway, 
with  coal  bins  on  either  side,  is  the  boiler  used 
for  heating  the  brooders  and  houses.  This 
boiler  is  a  twenty-five  horse-power,  with  full 
iron  front  set  in  brick  wall  and  can  be  rnn 
either  with  steam  or  hot  water,  supplying  the 
heat  to  all  the  houses  through  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  wrought  iron  pipes.  The  heating  apparatus 
is  as  complete  as  can  be  made,  with  all  necess- 
ary valves  and  electrical  appliances,  easily 
understood  and  controlled  by  any  ordinary 
boy.  The  second  story  is  used  for  storage  and 
contains  two  sleeping  rooms  for  help,  besides  a 
water  tank  with  a  capacity  of  over  1,000  gallons, 
kept  filled  with  pure  water  from  well  ninety- 
five  feet  deep  with  power  pump.  The  boiler- 
room  also  contains  work-bench,  pipe-vise  and 
a  complete  set  of  pipe  tongs,  dies,  cutters,  etc. 
Adjoining  the  boiler  room  and  connected  with 
same  is  the  incubator,  room  is  16  x  26  feet, 
mostly  under  ground,  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  and  contains  six  Incubators,  viz: 
Four  "Monarch"  of  600  eggs  each,  and  two 
"Eureka"  of  300  eggs  each.  These  Incubators 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanation. 
This  room  also  contains  a  hot  water  egg-turning 
table,  testing  lamps,  and  sink  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  chicks  as  hatched 
are  taken  at  once  to  the  bl  ooding  houses,  four 
in  number,  each  14  x  100  feet  and  divided 
into  twenty  pens,  with  a  capacity  of  100  chicks 
each.  The  brooders  are  supplied  with  heat 
from  pipes  running  the  length  of  building,  and 
are  complete  in  all  respects.  The  brooding 
houses  have  a  capacity  of  8.000  every  three 
months  and  are  adapted'  to  the  rearing  either 
of  broiler  ^chicks  or  ducks.  A  neat  dwe'.ling 
house  of  eight  rooms  and  a  good  cellar  is  situ- 
ated conveniently  near  and  connected  with 
houses  by  electric"  wires  and  alarms,  as  well  as 
by  water  pipes. 


Profit  on  a  Hen's  Chicks, 


If  any  of  the  hens  are  inclined  to  sit  they  will 
pav  more  in  an  early  brood  of  chicks  than  they 
will  in  eggs.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  that 


one  never  knows  when  ra  hen  will  sit.  They 
can  be  induced  to  sit  by  feeding  them  heavily 
with  grain  after  they  begin  to  lay,  as  a  hen 
usually  becomes  fat  before  she  begins  to  sit, 
but  if  she  is  so  fed  before  she  begins  to  lay,  she 
may  not  lay  at  all.  While  the  exact  time  at 
which  a  hen  will  begin  cannot  be  known,  she 
may,  therefore,  be  brought  to  the  broody  con- 
dition soone.i  by  high  feeding  than  would  be  the 
case  otherwise. 

The  profit  on  a  brood  of  early  chicks  is  large 
—if  they  are  raised  to  a  marketable  age— but, 
unfortunately,  only  a  few  chicks  survive  in  a 
brood  if  they  are  hatched  in  the  midst  of  a  se- 
vere winter.  If  a  hen  can  raise-only  five  chicks 
to  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  and  the  chicks  get  into 
niarkot  when  prices  are  high,  the  labor  be- 
stowed on  even  so  few  will  be  amply  repaid. 
Each  chick  will  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
and  will  bring  fifty  cents.  The  cost  of  the  food 
will  not  exceed  ten  cents  for  each  chick,  leav- 
ing forty  cents  clear  profit,  or  two  dollars  for 
the  lot  of  five.  These  figures  are  not  simply 
set  down  "on  paper,"  for  the  early  chicks  sold 
last  winter  at  fifty  cents  per  pound.  If  fifty  or 
a  hundred  chicks  can  be  put  into  market  at  a 
time  to  bring  the  best  prices,  by  bestowing  a 
little  extra  care  on  them,  we  doubt  if  any  other 
work  on  the  farm,  during  the  cold  season,  will 
pay  as  well,  especially  as  there  are  so  jnany 
idle  hands  that  could  be  made  serviceable. 

The  difficulty  met  with  in  the  winter  is  that 
of  providing  a  warm  place  for  the  hen  and 
chicks.  We  do  not  propose  now  to  show  the 
advantages  of  the  incubator  and  brooder,  but 
to  advise  those  who  have  hens  to  not  break 
them  up,  but  allow  them  to  hatch  out  a  brood. 
The  fault  with  many  is  that  they  suppose  a  hen 
can  keep  all  the  chicks  warm  without  artificial 
heat.  The  fact  is  that  nature  did  not  design 
the  hen  to  hatch  and  raise  chicks  in  mid  win- 
ter. If  she  has  been  changed  by  domestication 
she  also  requires  domestic  management.  If 
only  a  room,  with  a  stove,  in  the  room,  could  be 
provided,  and  the  hens  divided  off  with  lattice 
coops,  the  chicks  having  the  run  of  the  floor, 
with  plenty  of  dirt  and  litter  on  the  floor  for 
them  to  scratch  in,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
alien  from  raising  an  entire  brood.  It  is  the 
racing  in  the  cold,  exposure  to  wind  and  damp- 
ness and  inability  of  the  hen  to  hover  the 
chicks  after  they  grow  to  a  fair  size,  that  causes 
them  to  drop  off,  one  by  one,  when  the  hen  is 
compelled  to  care  for  tliem  unaided.  We  have 
often  raised  as  many  as  200  chicks  in  a  large 
room,  with  brooders,  and  the  hens  would  save 
a  portion  of  the  labor,  as  no  heat  would  be  re- 
quired except  that  from  the  stove.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  overlook  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  sales  of  early  chicks,  as  a  little  labor 
would  save  them. — Mirror. 


Will  the  Chicks  be  Pure  Bred. 

A  subscriber  at  Billerica  Mass.,  asks  in  regard 
to  the  purity  of  chicks  when  the  liens  and  males 
of  different  breeds  have  been  running  together. 

He  says  : 

"If  Plymouth  Rock  hens  are  running  with  a 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  but  a  short  time  before 
the  cockerel  is  put  with  Brown  Leghorn  hens, 
will  the  eggs  if  set  produce  full  blooded  chick- 
ens." 

As  there  is  no  arterial  circulation  between 
the  dams  and  the  chicks,  the  chicks  being 
jatched  outside  of  the  bodies  of  the  hens,  we 
do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  possible  for 
the  Brown  Leghorn  male  to  be  in  any  manner 
injured  as  a  sire  of  pure-bred  Leghorns,  nor 
can  we  believe  hens  that  have  been  running 
with  males  of  different  breeds  can  fail  to  pro- 
duce chicks  true  to  breed  if  separated  from  the 
males  for  a  reasonable  time  and  then  mated 
with  a  male  of  their  own  breed. 


Selecting  Houdans. 

A  Canadian  reader  desires  some  information 
in  regard  to  Houdans.  and  sends  us  a  letter 
which  we  give  below  in  order  that  others  may 
receive  the  reply.    He  says  : 

1.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  most 
important  points  that  are  taken  into, view  when 
selecting  good  Houdans? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  this  fowl? 
From  a  utilitarian  standpoint  we  will  state 

the  Houdan  has  a  compact  body,  and  the  hens 
are  non  sitters.  They  should  be  rather  low  than 
tall,  the  bodies  somewhat  long,  legs  wide  apart, 
and  breast  broad,  deep,  and  full.  For  the  show 
room  the  crest  should  be  large  and  prominent, 
the  comb  small,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  V.  the 
earlobes  should  be  white  the  legs  pinkish  w  hite, 
shaded  with  lead  color  or  black,  and  each  foot 
should  have  five  toes.  The  breed  also  has 
a  beard.  The  plumage  is  black  and  white 
mixed,  black  predominating.  Our  opinion  of 
the  Houdan  is  that  lit  is  an  excellent  market 
fowl,  the  hens  good  layers,  and  the  chicks  at- 
tain heavy  weights  in  a  short  time. 
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Whooping  it  up  at  Once. 


A  lady  reader  at  E.  Hardwick,  Vermont, 
who  perhaps  will  not  heed  our  invitation  to 
"send  for  back  numbers,  only  rive  cents  each," 
writes  us  a  large  number  of  questions,  as  below 
and  in  which  she  "wants  the  whole  poultry  in- 
dustry in  a  lump."  Well,  we  welcome  her  let- 
ter, and  hope  she  will  take  our  replies  to  her 
questions  in  a  good-natured  manner,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  explain  the  why  (to  her) 
that  we  have  not  before  done  as  she  requests. 
The  lady  writes  : 

You  will  think  I  ask  you  many  questions,  but 
[am  a  busy  semi-invalid,  and  want  to  know 
how  to  do  all  this  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
The  more  you  get  out  of  your  subscribers,  the 
better  your  paper  will  be.  However  a  few 
months  experience  with  profit  amounts  to 
nothing,  as  the  rest  of  you  may  bring  loss. 

1.  How  can  eggs  be  kept  for  hatching,  with 
the  least  trouble  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  crush  glass  and 
crockery,  with  such  tools  as  a  farmer  has  ? 

3.  What  is  the  best  way  to  manage  in  saving 
hen  manure,  and  to  what  crop  is  it  best  adapted, 
and  best  method  of  applying  it,  the  soil  being 
sandy  loain  ? 

4.  How  can  we  get  the  greatest  profit  from 
fowls,  with  tne  least  work  ? 

5.  Will  several  give  their  personal  experience, 
as  such  is  very  helpful?  Dcn't  dodge  behind 
the  individual  hen,  as  the  editor  does. 

5.  How  shall  I  proceed  with  five  lien  turkeys 
and  a  Tom  to  get  eggs  for  early  broilers?  I  shall 
have  to  use  lamp  brooders. 

6.  Is  there  any  cure  for  cholera  after  the 
droppings  are  yellow  ?  If  so  what?  And  how 
much  is  a  dose'for  an  adult,  and  how  much  for 
one  a  few  weeks  old?  I  have  lost  eleven  this 
year  after  much  dosing,  and  my  conclusion  is, 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  wring  their  necks 
and  burv  them. 

7.  Which  is  the  best  for  breeding,  a  year  old 
Tom  or  older  ? 

8.  Will  some  one  who  raises  ducks  in  lamp 
brooders  tell  just  how  they  manage  as  to  heat, 
feed,  etc  ?  How  should  live  ducks  be  fed,  to  in- 
duce them  to  commence  to  lay  in  January. 

9.  Does  it  injure  ducklings  to  get  wet  ? 

10.  What  makes  them  tip  over  on  their  backs 
and  die? 

11.  How  often  can  they  be  fed. 

12.  How  can  one  proceed  to  get  the  down  off 
the  bodies  for  market  ? 

13.  At  what  age  can  chicks  be.  dressed  to 
avoid  pins  ? 

14.  Can  they  be  fed  all  they  will  eat  Ave  times 
a  day  with  safety? 

15.  Which  is  best,  to  confine  them  or  not,  to 
fatten  ? 

The  lady  is  correct  when  she  says  that  the 
more  we  get  out  of  our  subscribers  the  better. 
That  is  just  what  we  aim  to  do.  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  in  the  seven  years  of  its  existence, 
has  published  letters  from  over  4,000  writers. 
Now  for  the  questions  to  which  we  reply  as 
numbered. 

1.  Well,  while  the  lady  has  been  losing  time 
we  have  given  fifty  methods  of  preserving  eggs. 
The  best  method,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  simply 
lay  the  eggs  on  racks  or  trays,  in  a  cool  place, 
and  turn  them  half  over  twice  a  week. 

2.  We  know  of  nothing  better  than  to  pound 
them  with  a  hammer  on  a  stone,  if  only  farm 
utensils  are  to  be  used. 

3.  Place  it  under  cover,  mixing  it  with  its 
bulk  of  dry  earth,  and  keep  it  moist  (not  wet) 
with  soapsuds.  It  may  be  broadcasted  early  in 
the  spring  on  the  garden  plot.  It  is  excellent 
for  all  vegetables,  and  its  quality  will  depend 
upon  the  food  from  which  it  is  produced. 

4.  That  term  "least  work"  should  never  be 
used.  How  to  "get  the  greatest  profit  from  the 
least  work"  is  a  problem  that  has  puzzled  all 
the  scientists  of  centuries.  We  are  endeavor 
ing  to  inform  you  in  each  number.  You  cannot 
catch  it  in  an  instant. 

5.  We  hope  our  readers  will  do  so.  We  do 
not  see  how  they  can  fail  to  ignore  the  "indi- 
vidual hen,"  however.  As  to  the  editor  "dodg- 
ing," as  the  lady  says,  we  will  state  that  we  aim 
to  answer  every  inquiry.  We  do  not  wish  to 
make  statements  that  might  not  stand  investi- 
gation. 

6.  The  term— "how  shall  I  proceed,"— does 
not  express  any  object.  It  is  customary  to  allow 
turkeys  to  range,  as  they  cannot  well  be  con- 
fined, and  they  cannot  be  forced  to  lay.  Young 
turkeys  are  not  easily  raised  in  brooders.  Our 
May  1887,  has  seven  columns  on  turkeys. 


7.  There,  is  no  certain  cure  for  cholera.  The 
best  remedy  is  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  liquid  carbolic 
acid  in  a  quart  of  water,  giving  no  other  water 
to  drink. 

8.  A  gobbler  one  year  old  with  hens  two 
years  old,  or  a  two  year  old  gobbler  with  pullets 
is  proper. 

9.  It  would  require  a  long  article  to  reply. 
Our  August,  1888,  has  eight  columns  on  manag- 
ing ducks. 

10.  Yes  ;  it  kills  them  quickly. 

11.  Cramps,  from  drinking  water  that  is  very 
cold. 

12.  About  four  times  daily  is  sufficient  for 
ducklings,  but  they  are  fed  five  times  daily  by 
some. 

13.  There  is  no  way  but  to  sit  down  and  pa- 
tiently pick. 

14.  It  cannot  be  avoided  at  any  age,  as  pin 
feathers  come  until  they  mature. 

15.  Yes. 

16.  Confinement. 

The  above  shows  that  it  would  pay  the  lady  to 
get  our  bound  volumes.  We  do  not  state  the 
fact  as  an  interested  party,  but  it  seems  to  us 
like  lost  labor  to  carefully  give  long  articles  on 
different  subjects,  with  full  details,  and  then 
find  tnat  we  must  perform  the  work  over  again. 
Of  course,  we  expect  to  do  so,  but  space  would 
not  permit  us  to  answer  all  of  the  above  ques- 
tions as  they  should  be  answered. 

Bear  in  mind  the  poultry  business  cannot  be 
explained  "all  in  one  lump." 


The  Winnipeg  Show. 

Manitoba  is  a  great  poultry  country,  and  the 
breeders  of  of  that  section  have  held  shows  for 
years,  but  recently  they  surpassed  themselves. 
Regarding  what  is  in  store  for  poultrymen  of 
that  section,  Mr.  M.  Mall,  of  Winnipeg,  writes 
us  as  follows: 

We  had  a  grand  Industrial  Exhibition  here  on 
October  1st,  lasting  six  days,  and  it  was  a  big 
success  $13,500  in  prizes,  $500  to  poultry.  Mr. 
Butterfield,  of  London,  judging.  We  have 
formed  a  Provincial  Poultry  Association,  with 
over  150  members  and  intend  to  get  incorporated 
and  then  get  a  government  grant,  which  will 
enable  us  to  hold  a  poultry  show  each  year  in 
the  different  centres  of  the  province  in  addition 
to  our  annual  exhibition  in  Winnipeg.  We  are 
great  poultry  fanciers,  and  large  numbers,  are 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  England. 
Your  paper  is  very  valuable  to  me,  the  infor- 
mation turning  up  just  when  it  is  wanted  most. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  such  a  favorable 
report,  and  the  Manitoba  breeders  have  our 
warmest  wishes.  The  Poultry  Keeper  has  a 
large  circulation  in  Canada,  and  will  at  all 
times  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  in  the  Dominion. 


Rhode  Island. 

For  the  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Poultry  Association  judges  are  engaged 
which  all  poultry  breeders  ought  to  fee!  pleased 
to  have  judge  their  birds.  Mr.  H.  S.  Ball  is 
one  of  the  judges  whose  judgment  is  sought 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  ought  to  bring 
the  winner  a  large  number  of  sales,  and  is  as 
honest  a  judge  as  ever  scored  a  bird.  He  is  a 
man  in  whom  every  one  has  the  greatest  of 
confidence.  Mr.  W.  B.  Atherton  lias  judged  a 
great  deal  for  the  past  few  years  and  has  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction  wherever  he  has  judged, 
so  much  so  that  he  has  often  been  engaged  the 
second  time.  Mr.  N.  A.  Knapp,  the  fourth 
judge,  is  a  judge  who  is  in  great  demand  to 
score  birds  because  his  score  of  a  bird  is  one 
which  a  breeder  is  anxious  to  have  for  a  refer- 
ence. The  judge  of  dogs  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Lacy,  a 
judge  whose  judgment  is  seldom  questioned 
and  one  that  all  clog  fanciers  are  anxious  to 
have  judge  their  dogs  in  hot  competition. 
Straight  premiums  are  paid  in  all  classes,  and 
all  are  invited  to  come  with  your  best  and  win 
all  your  stock  is  entitled  to  of  the  regular  and 
special  premiums.  The  It.  I.  Poultry  Associa- 
tion offers  over  $3,100  in  cash  premiums,  besides 
something  over  five-hundred  specials.  The 
Premium  Lists  are  now  ready.  If  you  have  nor 
received  one,  and  wish  one,  send  your  name 
and  address  to  Mr.  R.  (J.  Davis, 'Secretary, 
Box  1061,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Snows  to  Occur. 

Bay  State  Poultry  Association,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  January  4-7,  '92.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  Sec'y. 

Joint  Exhibition  of  Northern  Indiana  and 
Steuben  County  Association,  Kendallville,  Ind., 
January  4  9,  '92.  W.  K.  Shelter,  Sec'y. 

Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Auburn,  Me.,  January  5-8,  '92. 

E.  G.  Eveleth,  Se'cy. 

New  York  and  New  England  Poultry  and 
Kennel  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  5-8,  '92. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Charleston,  S.C.,  January,  5-9,  '92. 

Benj.  McInnes,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 

Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 'January  5-11,  '92. 

Geo.  C.  Sherman,  Sec'y. 

Pennsylvania  State  and  Philadelphia  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6-12,  '92 

H.  L.  Holmes,  Sec'y,  Lansdowne. 

Fayette  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Washington  C.  H.,  O.,  January  11-16, 
'92.  W.  R.  Dalbey,  Sec'y. 

Northern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association.  Leominster,  Mass.,  January  12-15, 
'92.  A.  A.  Fillebrown,  Sec'y,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association,  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  January  12-15,  '92.       L.  R.  cook,  Sec'y. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation (incorporated),  Columbia,  S.  C,  Jan- 
uary 12-16,  '92. 

,W.  A.  Schrock,  Sec'y,  Camden,  S..C. 

Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  January  12-15,  '92. 
F.  B.  Grimes,  Sec  ,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  12-18.  '92. 

J.  A.  Tinker.  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Illinois  State  Poultry  Association,  Decatur 
111.,  January  14-21,  '92. 

Geo.  W.  Knusman,  Sec'y,  Peoria,  111. 

Connecticut  State  Poultry  Societv,  Hartford, 
Ct.,  January  18-23,  '92.  H.  L.  Strong,  Sec'y. 

Indiana  State  Poultry  Association,  January 
-24,  '92. 

R.  Hale,  Sec'y,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

Elmira  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock:  Association, 
Elinira,  N.  Y.,  January  20-25,  '92. 

H.  B.  Batterson,  Sec'y. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Boston, 
January  26-30.  '92. 

E.  C.  Benton,  Sec'y,  Waverly. 

Western  Washington  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association, Seattle,  Wash.,  last  of  January,  '92. 
A.  E.  Grafton,  Sec'y,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  February  2-5,  '92. 

John  B.'Bowker,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Feeding  Eel  Skins.— Starch. 

A  subscriber  at  Amityville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
letter  giving  his  mode  of  feeding,  which  we  pre- 
sent with  the  view  of  pointing  out  some  of  the 
errors  made  by  him.  He  says: 

I  have  been  feeding  my  hens  on  eei  skins 
[boiled.]  I  gave  them  a'll  they  wanted,  four 
times  per  week.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  [the 
hens]  fed  on  grass,  apples,  peaches,  [fallen] 
etc.,  With  now  and  again  a  feed  of  corn  and 
cornmeal.  Is  that  a  good  food  for  eggs?  My 
neighbors  here  all  say  it  is  a  grand  thing.  So 
far  I  have  seen  no  results  in  the  way  of  eggs. 
They  [my  neighbors]  also  feed  to  their  hens  and 
ducks  starch  lood;  that  is,  corn  out  of  which 
the  starch  has  been  [chemically]  extracted,  Do 
you  think  it  a  good  food  for  eggs  ?  Please  give 
me  a  list  of  nitrogenous  foods. 

While  eels  may  [serve  well  as  food  we  see  but 
little  to  gain  from  eel  skins,  though  we  confess, 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  use  in  that 
respect.  The  system  of  feeding  otherwise  is 
correct,  and  even  the  feeding  of  starch  is  proper 
provided  the  fowls  are  not  fed  too  liberally  on 
starch  to  the  exclusion  of  nitrogenous  foods 
[meat,  green  bone,  clover,  milk,  bran,  etc.] 
That  hens  do  lay  on  starchy  food  is  because 
they  require  it.  Starch  makes  warmth  for  the 
body  and  yolk  for  the  egg,  but  it  is  deficient  in 
the  elements  tliat  compose  the  albumen  of  the 
egg.  All  starchy  foods  are  converted  into 
sugar  aud  then  into  fat  when  fed  in  excess. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Impregnation. 


h.  s.,  Astoria,  n.  t. 

An  excellent  article  appeared  in  the  Game 
Fowl  Monthly,  of  September,  under  the  title  of 
"Impregnation."  I  have  often  wondered  why 
a  subject  of  such  importance  to  breeders  or 
amateurs  does  not  have  more  attention  given  to 
it  by  our  numerous  poultry  journal  I  have 
briefly  noticed  a  few  of  the  most  important 
points  from  the  article  above  named.  An 
amateur  buys  a  trio  of  "Black  Reds."  In  the 
fall,  when  pullets  and  chickens  have  feathered 
out,  he  congratulates  himself  upon  the  fine 
appearance,  and  is  happy  until  some  older 
hand,  in  looking  them  over,  remarks  that  some 
of  them 1  have  feathers  indicating  a  cross. 
Amateur  cannot  believe  it,  for  has  he  not  kept 
the  trio  confined  beyond  anyj  chance  of  stray 
cocks,  and  marked  each  chick.  It  cannot  be, 
and  he  tries  hard  to  convince  himself  that  he  is 
right.  After  his  visitor  departed,  the  seed  sown 
by  his  remark  takes  root,  and  our  young  friend 
finds  himself  watching  those  pointed  out  with 
those  that  All  |all  requirements.  Daily  he  in- 
spects, and  at  each  inspection  the  cloud  grows 
larger,  until  at  last  he  writes  the  breeder  of 
whom  he  purchased.  He  receives  a  reply  that 
reassures  him  "Stock  pure,"  etc.,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  reply  regains  a  little  of  his 
former  |confidence.  It  did  not  last,  however, 
for  another  visitor  makes  a  like  comment. 
Again  he  writes  the  seller,  and  gently  insinuates 
that  he  has  swindled  him.  If  the  seller  is  as 
good  natrired  as  he  should  be,  with  a  beginner, 
he  implies  that  he  bred  the  trio,  from  hens  bred 
by  himself,  or  purchased  from  the  yard  of  so 
and  so,  known  to  have  the  best,  and  gives  the 
history  of  the  cock,  etc.  Half  satisfied  the 
amateur  decides  to  breed  from  his  young  stock 
as  well  as  from  the  original,  and^builds  another 
yard,  selecting  the  best,  a  stag;  and  two  pullets. 
As  the  season  advanced  he  finds  he  has,-  from 
the  original,  about  the  same  number  of  strangers 
while  from  the  young  stock,  to  his  astonishment 
he  finds  a  dirty  gray,  or  some  equally  strange 
feather.  Now,  he  is  lost ;  letters  are  exchanged 
between  him  and  the  seller,  until  the  latter 
loses  patience,  and  closes  the  correspondence. 
Amateurjhas  hit  against  a  rock,  .and  iiit  it  hard. 
He  asks  for  information  through  the  journals, 
and  gets  it  until  his  head  swims,  for  how  can  he 
reconcile  any  two  ;  replies.  He  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  mind  to  plunge  into  any  mode  in  hope 
of  righting  his  yard.  The  experimental  stage  is 
now  reached,  coupled  with  experience.  While 
he  is  Jpassing  through  troubled  waters,  let  us 
study  the  cause  and  effect. 

The  breeder  who  sold  the  trio  to  the 
amateur  acted;  in  good  faith,  but  to  examine 
his  methods  of  arranging  his  yards,  for  these 
strains.  At  this  season  his  hens,  having  weaned 
their  broods,  are  put  in  a  common  yard,  or  are 
allowed  to  range,  the  brood  cock  taking  turn 
and  turn  about  with  them.  Later,  the  stags  are 
thinned  out  until  such  only  as  he  selects  to  run 
are  left,  and  these  have  nearly  the  whole  range. 
Later,  still,  one  or  two  warm  days  cause  the 
combs  of  the  hens  to  brighten,  and  he  thinks 
soon  that  he  must  mate  up.  A  cold  snap,  and 
he  delays.  Another  warm  spell  and  the  yards 
are  made.  Amateur  writes  for  a  trio,  and  he 
sells  a  stag  and  pullets,  lately  taken  from  the 
range.  They'are  as  he  writes,  of  the  same  brood 
The  question  is,  were  the  pullets  united  with 
either  the  cock  or  stags  of  the  other  ;two  strains 
that  ran  at  large?  The  natural  supposition  is 
that  they  were.  To  what  extent  does  impreg- 
nation govern,  or  can  it  be  that  in  certain  in- 
stances, as  in  animals,  the  male  shows  his  power, 
and  not  until  repeated  breeding  is  it  eradicated? 
Mares  bred  to  jacks,  and  then  bred  back 
to  stallions,  have  dropped  foals  that  barely  'trod 
the  line  ashorses  in  appearance.  Bitches  very 
frequently  Jupset  the  calculations  of  their 
owners.  While  a  resident  of  Missouri  the 
writer  owned  a  Scotch  Terrier  bitch,  and  she 
was  confined  in  a  hog  pen.  One  night  quite  a 
row  in  the  direction  of  the  pen  was  heard,  we 
hurried  out,  gun  in  hand,  and  found  a  large 
mongrel  hound,  mastiff,  etc.,  had  formed  an 
attachment;  but  on  hearing  us  approach  he- 
started  out  between  a  gap  in  the  logs,  but  just 
as  his  body  came  into  good  view,  we  fired  and 
he  fell.  On  examination  we  found  that  the  dog 
had  been  hit  behind  the  shoulders,  and  through 
the  loins.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  nothing 
would  come  of  this  transaction,  but  in  due  time 
there  was  a  litter  of  mips  on  hand,  and  one  pup 
was  marked  or  failed  to  be  marked  with  a 
tail,  not  a  sign  of  one.  The  bitch  was  bred 
repeatedly  to  dogs  of  her  own  strain,  and  at 
each  litter  had  one  no  tail  pup.  She  died  about 
three  years  ago,  in  Virginia,!and  on  a|visit  to  my 
friend  he  showed  me  the  last  pup  with  this 
marking,  and  if  one  could  only  have  added  size 
he  would  have  reproduced,  minus  the  tail,  the 

dog  we  shot  in  Missouri,  speaking  with  Mr.  

who  is  famous  for  his  setter  dogs,  he  remarked 
that  it  took  five  years  to  eradicate  such  evil,  ef- 
fects. Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  make 
out  a  parallel  case  for  fowl,  formation,  etc.,  as  it 
is  against  luck,  but  as  to  the  period  of  impreg- 
nation this  willjbe  a  disputed  point  so  long  as  we 


raise  fowls.  Some  breeders  take  alien  from  one 
cock,  put  her  with  another,  setting  each  egg  laid, 
claiming  that  the  last  influence  is  tiie  most  pot- 
ent and  others  reject  the  first  four  eggs  claim- 
ing that  the  influence  does  not  extend  beyond 
that  number,  while  others  will  not  save  an  egg 
until  the  hen  has  laid  out  by  the  first  cock.  The 
writer  ("Old  Gray")  says  by  accident,  he  found 
that  a  single  mating  may  impregnate  a  whole 
laying.  But  I  will  go  no  further,  for  fear  of  im- 
posing on  good  nature.  Mr.  Editor  if  you  have 
no  room  for  the  above,  pleaseanswer  the  follow- 
ing questions,  in  your  opinion,  how  long  does  a 
single  influence  affect  a  hen  ?  If  a  hen  is  mated 
with  a  strange  cock  of  another  breed,  will  it 
show  in  her  young,  after  she  has  layed  out,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  young  of  the  bitch  above?  If 
you  can  publish  this,  and  criticize  it,  I 
am  sure  it  will  benefit  the  amateur. 

[In  our  September,  1888,  issue  we  devoted  five 
columns  to  the  above  subject,giving  the  views  of 
many  prominent  experimenters.  In  our  opinion 
as  there  is  no  arterial  circulation  between  the' 
dam  and  her  young,  it  being  enclosed  in  a  shell, 
no  subsequent  offspring  can  be  affected.  It  is 
true  that  at  certain  stages  of  condition  all  the 
eggs  may  be  impregnated,  but  it  depends  on 
many  circumstances,  especially  on  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  eggs.  We  have  found,  on  chang- 
ing a  Houdan  male  in  place  of  a  Plymouth 
Rock,  that  the  eggs  layed  on  the  fifth  day  there 
often  hatched  half-bred  Houdans,  and  again  we 
have  known  eggs  to  hatch  that  were  layed  two 
weeks  after  the  male  was  dead.  It  is  usually 
accepted  that  an  interval  of  ten  days  is  correct, 
but  so  much  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the  male, 
the  condition  of  the  hen  (whether  fat  or  not)  and 
the  development  of  the  embryo  eggs,  as  to  ren- 
der the  subject  one  that  still  opens  a  wide  field 
for  experiments.— Ed.] 


Scoring  Again. 


W.  W.  BROWNING,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 

We  see  a  sort  of  codicil  at  the  end  of  a  short 
article  written  by  us  in  November  issue  of 
Poultry  Keeper.  Said  note  does  not  even  at- 
tempt to  answer  anysentence  of  our  article.  It  is 
simply  intended  to  mislead  any  reader  from  the 
real  facts.  You  state  that  a  score  card  does  not 
teach  an  amateur.  We  beg  to  differ,  as  from  ex- 
perience we  know  it  does.  You  do  not  even  en- 
deavor to  offer  anything  better  than  the 
score  card,  go  on  and  state  that  a  breeder  who 
does  not  know  what  a  good  chicken  is  better 
than  any  judge  should  retire  from  the  business. 
Such  statements  applied  to  the  breeding  of  any 
animals,  or  to  any  of  the  various  arts  and 
sciences,  are  misleading  and  eironeous.  A 
party  might  buy  some  chickens,  and  according 
to  your  reasoning  he  would  know  which  were 
the  finest,  and  which  the  poorest.  According 
to  the  same  line  of  reasoning  a  Hottentot  might 
buy  a  Bible  and  read  it,  and  expound  the  Gospel 
without  any  education.  In  the  language  of  the 
immortal  Shakespeare,  "Rats."  The  score  card 
does  show  to  the  amateur,  the  half  educated, 
and  the  professional  breeder  in  what  ratio  any 
specimen  fails  of  perfection  in  each  and  every 
section,  and  whether  in  color  or  form ;  no  matter 
if  said  |specimen  is  a  prize  winner  or  not. 

A  cut  of  one  and  a  half  on  comb  shows  just  to 
what  extent  the  comb  fails  of  being  perfect. 
The  amateur  may  have  supposed  the  , comb  was 
perfect.  NovV,  he  looks  at  the  card,  and  sees 
what  is  wrong.  He  looks  at  his  Standard,  and 
reads  what  a  perfect  comb  should  be— probably 
ye  editorlnever  read^a  Standard— and  he)  then 
sees  the  comb  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The 
same  with  breast,  back,  legs,  etc.  We  know 
but  very  little  about  any  subject  without  "edu- 
cation, andall  breeders  want  the  best  means  of 
education,  even  in  the  poultry  business.  If 
you  have  anything  better  than  tlie  scoring  sys- 
tem please  produce  it.  If  not— well  either  put 
up  or  shut  up. 


Sorghum  for  Poultry. 


W.  A.  TENNEY,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Something  has  been  written  about  the  value 
of  sorghum  as  feed  for  cattle  and  horses,  but 
we  have  seen  no  reference  to  its  use  for  poultry. 
A  patch  of  sorghum,  planted  in  drills,  affords 
the  best  shelter  for  fowls,  from  the  sun  during 
the  heated  season.  By  the  middle  of  July, 
when  other  green  feed  in  California  is  scarce, 
the  sorghum  is  large  enough  to  begin  to  cut.  A 
new  crop  will  spring  up  quickly  fr®m  the  old 
roots.  No: vegetation  is  effected  less  by  draught. 
When  cut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  the  fowls 
are  very  fond  of  it.  When  run'through  a  Web- 
ster clover  cutter  the  stalks  are  so  cut  and 
mashed  that  nearly  all  will  be  eaten.  It  is  more 
relished  than  fresh  grass  or  alfalfa.  During 
the  last  three  years  I  have  tested  its  qualities  and 
cannot  comniend  it  too  highly.  Its  saccharine 
ingredients  fit  it  for  "an  eggproducer. 


A  Valuable  Letter. 


F.  W.  THROP,  NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

So  much  has  been  written,  from  time  to  time, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  feeding  for  eggs  and 
rapid  growth,  that  it  has  become,  to  a  new  be- 
ginner in  the  "hen  business"  (especially  if  he 
has  had  access  to  the  different  poultry  journals) 
really  confusing,  as  one  writer  will  tell  you, 
whom  you  have  every  reason  to  believe  knows, 
to  feed  for  morning  mess,  cut  clover  with  corn 
meal  and  beans  scalded,  and  at  night  to  feed 
wheat  with  a  little  meat.  Well,  the  idea  seems 
to  strike  you  all  over,  and  again  it  so  cheap,  and 
you  conclude  to  try  it,  so  you  put  in  a  clover  cut- 
ter and  go  to  feeding  clover  at  once,  feeling  sat- 
isfied in  your  own  mind  that  you  have  at  last 
struck  on  the  correct  feed.  After  you  have 
fairly  got  to  work  feeding  clover,  your  next 
months  poultry  journal  conies,  and  in  looking 
over  its  pages  you  find  an  article,  written  by 
some  other  prominent  hen  man,  saying,  he  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  cut  clover,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  as  a  chicken  feed 
it  is  no  good.  Itisnotan  egg  food,  neither  do 
the  hens  like  it.  and  advises  you,  if  you  want 
lots  of  eggs  to  feed  oats  and  plenty  of  oyster 
shells.  Another  eminent  writer  will  bob  up  and 
tell  you  to  feed  lots  of  corn,  while  others  again 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  too  fattening,  and  that  it 
will  not  do  at  all  to  feed  much  corn  if  you  want 
eggs.  So,  with  the  different  eminent  poultry 
men,  spouting  out  their  different  ideas,  a  new 
beginner  really  does  not  know  what  to  feed,and 
is  on  the  fence,  so  to  speak,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  jump,  so  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
and  that  some  time  ago,  that  every  new  begin- 
ner has  got  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  feeding,  by  experimenting  for 
himself.  If  he  will  do  that,  keeping  an  accurate 
account  of  the  result,  he  will  soon  arrive  at  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  which  feeds  suit  his 
birds  best,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  be  corn.  I 
have  been  there  myself,  and  know  wUereoi"  7 
speak.  I  have  tried  clover,  with  brar.  and  meal 
scalded,  and  have  found  it  wanting.  My  stock 
of  eggs  grew  disgustingly  less,  and  my  bird's 
looked  bad,  did  not  have  that  bright  plumage 
which  I  so  much  like  to  see,  and  so  I  am  feeding 
corn  now,  Brother  Jacobs,  corn,  and  lots  of  it, 
from  the  young  chick  on  up,  with  splendid  re- 
sults. The  young  stock  is  growing,  and  the  old 
ones  is  shelling  out  the  eggs  to  the  Queen's  taste, 
and  are  just  in  it  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  the 
expression.  Of  course,  I  feed  some  wheat  (no 
screenings),  with  vegetables,  and  some  meat.but 
I  make  corn  in  some  form  the  principle  feed,  so 
I  say,  as  Brother  Hicken,  of  Delaware  City,  has 
so  well  said,  feed  corn,  corn,  corn,  all  they  will 
eat,  corn,  and  it  will  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
those  hens  shell  out  them  eggs.  Have  had  the 
gapes  and  roup  once  in  my  flock,  but  no  deaths. 
For  the  former  I  use  uncolored  Dalmatian  in- 
sect powder,  by  blowing  it  down  the  throat, 
with  a  regular  insect  bellows,  such  as  vou  can 
getof  any  druggist  for  fifteen  cents,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 
For  roup,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  camphorated 
oil.  I  make  it  by  using  11-2  ounces  gum  cam- 
phor to  six  ounces  of  good  sweet  oil.  Mix  them 
and  let  it  dissolve.  By  bathing  their  heads 
freely  two  or  three  times  a  day  they  seem  to 
come  around  all  right  in  a  few  days.  If  the  few 
experiments  I  have  made  will  be  of  any  service 
to  the  new  beginner,  you  may  publish  them,  if 
not  throw  it  in  the  scrap  basket  and  oblige. 

[Friend  Throp  started  in  to  "find  fault,"  and 
then  unwittingly  stated  the  remedy.  He  says 
the  amateur  must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
Just  so,  for  no  two  hens  are  alike.  No  one  ad- 
vises feeding  clover  and  bran  only.  It  is  recom- 
mended only  as  ^portion  of  the  ration.  Yes,  do 
as  Friend  Throp  says— feed  corn— but  "of  course 
feed  some  wheat  (no  screenings)  with  vegeta- 
bles, and  some  meat:'  Correct  Friend  Throp— 
good  enough.  And  Friend  Throp,  that  gape 
remedy,  we  believe,  is  the  best  out,  and  we 
know  the  roup  Jremedy  isCgood.  Come  again. 
Your  letter  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  have 
had.  Thanks.— Ed.] 


High  Hen  Houses. 

G.  STRANGE,  BETZER,  MICH. 

Do  not  make  a  mistake,  when  you  build  a  hen 
house,  by  making  it  "too  low."  Build  it  so  you 
can  stand  up  straight  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
except  it  might  be  a  sort  of  lean-to  on  the  ;south 
side,  with  roof  of  glass,  and  that  had  better  be 
as  high  as  it  is  convenient  to  have  it.  Give  as 
much  slope  to  glass  as  possible,  More  diseases 
and  trouble  from  lice  come  from  too  low  hen 
houses,  that  can  not  be  properly  white  washed, 
and  scalded  out  with  hot  white  wash,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  Then  they  are  unhandy  to 
clean,  and  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  They  are 
unhandy  for  putting  in  chaff,  leaves  etc., 
for  hens  to  scratch  in.  You  will  be  continually 
jogging  your  memory  about  your  hens  with  good 
hard  lumps  on  your  hen  house  roof,  causing 
vou  to  use  language  that  might  even  shock  the 
liens.  Put  vour  hen  house  up  high,  and  don't 
make  the  blunder  I  have  made. 
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Heavy  Weights.— A  Lice  Destroyer. 

P.  O.  HOPKINS.  HAMMOXSBURG,  OHIO. 

Noticing  the  article  of  Mr.  Hoss,  of  Kokomo, 
Indiana,  on  weights  of  chicks,  I  concluded  I 
would  weigh  a  cockerel,  and  see  how  near  I 
could  come  to  his  seemingly  heavy  weights. 
Accordingly,  I  caught  an  Indian  Game  cockerel 
from  the  nock,  without  taking  any  pains  to  [se- 
lect the  largest,  but  took  him  from  a  brood  four 
months  old,  in  order  to  have  him  within  fair 
competition  with  that  of  Mr.  Hoss,  and  he 
tipped  the  beam  at  six  pounds  and  live  ounces, 
which  beats  that  gentleman's  Light  Brahma  by 
rive  ounces,  and  I  have  not  crowded  them, 
merely  feeding  them  to  keep  them  growing 
nicelv.  Of  course,  the  Light  Brahma  at  matur- 
ity, is  a  little  heavier  than  the  Indian  Game, 
but  this  will,  to  some  extent,  show  that  the 
Indian  Game  makes  a  more  rapid  growth,  and 
will  mature  much  sooner  than  some  other 
breeds,  and  commence  laying  that  much  sooner, 
or,  if  for  market,  will  cost  much  less  in  the  way 
of  feed.  Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  here  in 
regard  to  these  birds  for  table  use.  I  think 
they  are  justly  termed  the  best  fowl  for  that 
purpose  in  the  world  to-day,  Their  meat  is 
very  compact,  at  all  ages,  from  one  month  old 
up  to  as  long  as  they  exist,  which  places  them 
without  an  equal  as  broilers,  and  I  think  if 
poultrymen  raising  broilers  and  chickens  for 
market,  at  heavy  weights,  would  make  a  test  of 
them,  they  certainly  would  discard  all  other 
breeds  for  the  Indian  Game,  also  as  egg  pro- 
ducers, they  are  second  to  none.  If  I  am  not 
squandering  too  much  of  your  valuable  space, 
allow  me  to  give  your  readers  a  louse  recipe.  I 
do  not  mean  bv  this  for  hatching  them,  but  for 
exterminating  them,  fori  wish  it  was  as  easy  to 
raiso  hundreds  of  chicks  "as  it  is  to  raise 
myriads  of  those  life-absorbing,  wingless  pests. 
so*calledlice.  But  the  remedy  I  offer  is  to  pre- 
vent, if  vou  have  them  not,  or  to  annihilate,  if 
you  are  "alreadv  infested,  "or  rather,  if  your 
hens  are."  This  remedy  is  crude  oil.  pure  and 
simple,  as  it  comes  from  the  mother  earth  or 
rock.  It  is  from  this  crude  oil  or  crude  petrol- 
eum, that  our  kerosene  oil  (often  commonly 
called  coal  oil)  is  refined  from,  but  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  kerosene  as  an  exterminator. 
Apply  it  to  the  roosts  and  sides  of  the  building, 
also,  if  vou  desire,  with  a  cloth,  or  a  syringe  is 
better,  and  it  w  ill  surprise  you  how  quick  the 
vermin  will  disappear,  and  you  will  not  have  to 
use  it  often,  nor  more  than  once  a  month  at 
most.  It  is  a  very  cheap  article,  selling  in 
market  at  about  thirty-five  cents  per  barrel  at 
present,  and  in  this  country,  where  it  is  pro- 
duced bv  the  thousands  of  barrels  daily,  all  we 
desire  for  that  purpose  costs  us  nothing. 


Lice  and  Blood-Suckers. 


Spongia  the  Roup  Remedy. 

S.  R.  KEIFFEU,  MILLER3BURG,  PA. 

My  wife  takes  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  the  most  eagerly  perused 
journal  received  in  our  family.  It  is  the  most 
practical  poultry  journal  I  ever  read.  Many 
of  its  numbers  are  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription.  In  fact,  the  good  of 
such"  a  practical  journal  cannot  be  calculated, 
and  is  often  greatly  underestimated.  For  in- 
stance: I  bought  sixty  White  Wyandottes  of  a 
party  in  New  York,  which  w  ere  shipped  about 
November  1st,  and  when  I  received  them  thirty 
were  badly  affected  with  roup,  some  in  it's 
second  staue.  My  first  thoughi  was  to  seek  re- 
course to  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  its 
"Special/'  I  finally  hit  on  three  of  the  most 
radicaljremedies,  viz..  kerosene  and  carbolic 
acid,  bromide  and  sulphur,  and  spongia.  I  used 
the  first  two  while  I  sent  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  spongia.  My  birds  continuing  to  get  worse, 
losing  four  before  I  got  spongia  number 
fifteen.  I  began  the  use  of  it  immediately,  and 
now.  after  two  weeks  my  birds  are;  all  (remain- 
ing twentv-six)  well.  Moral— without  the 
Poultry  "Keeper,  my  loss  I  believe  would 
have  been  thirty  fine  birds  instead  of  four. 
Long  live  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  its  vener- 
able Editor. 


T>  ill  a  Leghorn  Sit  J 


E.  S.  DEEXER,  BATESVILLE,  ARK. 

Of  .course  she  will.  You  just  ought  to  see  her 
sit,  hatch,  and  ••carry'"  chicks  too.  Last  spring 
I  needed  more  hens  in  one  of  my  Leghorn  yards 
and  accordingly  sent  to  a  'prominent  breeder" 
for  six  young  hens,  paying  him  a  good  round 
price  for  them.  (Knowing  that  to  be  the  only  way 
to  getfgood  ones.Kand  among  them  was  one  hen 
as  "old  as  the  hills."  Well,  she  laid  a  few  eggs 
and  got  broody.  I  had  never  seen  the  like  be- 
fore, so  I  hunted  up  some  books  that  had  been 
thrown  aside  (some  that  gave  me  the  hen  fever 
years  ago.)  to  see  if  that  hen  had  any  precedent 
as  the  lawyers  say,  for  wanting  to  sit.  I  didn't 
find  any.  but  precedent  or  no  precedent,  she  did 
sit,  and  hatched  a  brood  of  chicks,  and  cared 
for  them  finely.  I  tried  to  break  her  up  but  she 
wouldn't  break.,  ."Believe  she  would  have  set  on 
a  picket  fence.  *Mr.  Jacobs  is  right,  a  Leghorn, 
if  she  is  old  and  fat,  will  sit  as  persistently  as  a 
Cochin  or  Brahma. 


DAN'L  D.  ELDRED,  MONETT,  MO. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  copy  of  the  Poultby 
Keeper  fell  into'  my  hands,  and  after  reading  it 
thought  I  was  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of 
'  hen  fever,"  and  I  have  not  gotten  over  it  yet. 
Well,  I  sent  to  Ohio  and  got  a  trio  of  Brown 
Leghorns  and  started  in.  procuring  a  dozen 
"old  biddies''  to  do  the  incubating.  The  first 
clutch  came  off  on  May  18th  and  the  last  on 
August  16th,  and  to-day  I  have  200  of  as  fine 
chickens  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Perhaps  it 
may  interest  you  to  know  how  I  managed. 
Well,  first  I  set  the  hen  wherever  it  happened — 
hen  house,  under  the  shade  of  a  friendly  tree, 
or  brush  pile,  but  always  on  the  ground,  if  pos- 
sible. The  first  week  after  hatching,  the  hen 
was  placed  in  a  roomy  coop,  in  a  cool,  shady 
place,  and  the  chicks  fed  on  scalded  meal  and 
the  scraus  from  the  table,  for  the  first  week. 
After  that  time  I  fed  cracked  wheat  until  they 
were  weaned.  They  were  never  let  out  of  the 
coop  until  after  the  dew  was  off  the  grass. 
After  being  weaned  they  were  turned  out  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  as  I  have  an  inex- 
haustible range,  or  park  of  natural  forest  trees, 
they  were  fed  nothing,  but  three  times  a  day 
they  had  all  the  clean  fresh  water  they  could 
drink.  Once  a  week  I  drop  into  their  drinking 
water  a  lump  of  extract  of  logwood,  to  keep 
them  healthy,  and  healthy  they  are.  I  have  had 
no  gapes,  no  roup,  no  cholera  and  now,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  fancy  I  hear  you  ask  "but  did  you 
have  any  trouble  with  lice?"  I  answer— yes, 
the  first  two  or  three  broods  came  off,  and 
grew  nicely,  but  as  the  summer  advanced,  and 
got  warmer,  I  would  notice  one  or  two  chicks 
in  each  flock,  standing  around  sheepy,  and 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  die. 
I  would  make  a  thorough  search  for  lice,  but 
could  find  none.  Alter  loosing  fifteen  or 
tweuty.  I  was  about  giving  up  in  despair,  when 
I  discovered  all  the  trouble  right  under  the 
throat.  On  the  down  was  a  large  grey  louse. 
I  knew  what  to  do  then.  I  went  at  once  and 
purchased  a  vial  of  sassafras  oil,  and  applied  a 
little  on  the  head,  back,  under  throat,  and 
around  the  ears,  and  in  about  two  minutes  you 
ought  to  have  seen  the  "big  grey  blood  suckers" 
hunting  for  cooler  quarters.  It  was  a  sight.  I 
went  to  work  in  earnest  then,  and  prepared  a 
mixture  of  sassafras  oil,  lard,  carbolic  acid,  and 
a  little  coal  oil,  and  every  hen  with  a  brood 
was  treated  to  a  thorough  greasing  every  night, 
for  a  week,  and  I  ha  ve  not  been  bothered  since, 
or  lost  a  single  chick.  It  is  amusing.  Mr. 
Editor,  to  hear  so  many  keep  insisting  that 
"they  have  no  lice"  among  their  poultry  when 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a  yard  in  the  TJ.  S. 
entirely  free  from  the  pests.  Let  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  losing  their  chicks,  and  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  cause,  apply  a  few- 
drops  of  sassafras  oil  to  the  throat  and  ears  of 
their  chicks,  and  my  word  for  it  the  mystery 
will  be  explained. 


are  not,  when  he  can  make  nineteen  fowls, 
Bralnnas  and  Plymouth  Kocks  lay  2,200  eggs  in 
six  consecutive  months.  I  suppose  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker will  be  very  much  amused  at  the  fact  of 
my  guarding  against  drafts  when  experience 
has  taught  him  it  is  not  all  necessary. 


Oyster  Shells  are  Beneficial. 


J.  A.  DEVLIN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Your  correspoudent,  Mr.  E.  P.  Shoemaker 
has  been  amused  and  turns  in  to  amuse  others. 
He  has  a  small  flock,  and  feeds  for  eggs.  They 
get  the  table  scraps,  which  is  the  best  of  egg 
producers,  but  he  bears  upon  the  fact  that  he 
gave  "shell  none,"  which  is  no  criterion  iu  his 
case,  for  his  small  flock  probably  picked  up 
enough  shell  forming  material  to  shell  their 
eggs  from  the  table  scraps,  such  as  egg  shells, 
bones,  etc.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  Ins  houses 
are  constructed  of  the  poorest  material,  and 
that  he  can  rake  his  fingers  through  the  cracks 
between  the  boards,  which  is  evidence  that  he 
has  struck  new  ideas  to  keep  poultry  healthy. 
I  certainly  have  been  laboring  under  a  wrong 
idea  regarding  poultry.as  my  housesare  grooved 
boards,  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  tar 
paper,  double  ply,  and  lined  inside  with  single 
ply  tar  paper,  to"  prevent  even  a  draft  from  a 
nail  hole  to  strike  them.  The  houses  are  kept 
clean,  and  the  chickens  are  fed  as  near  right 
as  twenty-five  years  experience  will  give  to  a 
person  who  studies  their  wants,  and  makes  use 
of  his  information  to  the  benefit  of  the  fowls. 
I  generally  carry  from  150  to  250  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  they  have  a  gravel  bank  of  hundreds 
of  tons  to  pick  over,  fifty  feet  from  their 
houses,  and  in  spite  of  which  I  am  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  fowls  that  want  oyster  shell. 
Let  me  say  right  here,  in  defense  of  shell  that 
my  fowls  consume  about  one-fifth  the  shell  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months  that  they  do. 
during  the  months  of  March.  April,  May  and 
June,  their  heaviest  laying  period,  while  they 
have  more  grain  to  grind  during  fall  and  winter 
months.  Also,  shouldil  omit  shell  for  a  week  or 
two,  I  get  soft  shell  eggs,  which  stops  the  in- 
stant they  get  it  again.  Whether  it  is  a  benefit 
or  not  I  know  from  experience  that  my  par- 
ticular fowls  want  it.  and  they  get  it,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Shoemaker  throw  a 
handful  of  ground  shell  to  his  fowls,  and  I  think 
the  way  it  will  disappear  that  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  "perhaps"  his  fowls  need 
it.  Still,  his  vast  experience  teaches  him  all 
about  the  business,  and  that  his  neighbors  are 
not  in  it  by  comparison ;  in  fact,  I  know  they 


From  a  Naturalists 


J.  A.  SAFFORD,  MALDLN,  MASS. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  of  your  valu- 
able time.  I  have  been  taking  the  Poultry 
Keeper  now  for  some  two  years,  but  have 
done  but  a  small  amount  of  poultry  brooding. 
Four  years  ago  I  went  out  of  active  business,  as 
my  business  is  special  machinery,  boomed  by 
patents.  I  went  to  kansas,  to  recuperate,  and 
spent  my  time  with  a  daughter  living  there.  I 
built  her  a  chicken  (hen)  house,  and  sent  to 
Ohio  and  bought  a  trio  of  Silver  Wyandottes, 
and  bred  them  there  until  one  year  ago.  I  then 
came  back  here,  as  my  machinery  is  manufac- 
tured here.  I  have  a  small  place,  but  probably 
have  put  more  money  witli  my  chicken  houses 
and  runs  than  you  « ill  generally  find.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  called  a  crank,  but  if  I  were  to  raise 
on  breed  skunks  I  would  try  and  breed  better 
skunks  than  any  one  else.  I  use  this  for  illus- 
tration. I  have  on  my  place,  first,  a 'squirrel 
house,  of  my  own  construction,  with  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  gray  kind  you  ever  saw, 
and  when  I  gointo  see  them  they  play  with  me 
like  dogs,  gointo  my  pockets,  feed  from  my 
hands,  and  come  to  my  call.  To  me  there  is 
nothing  more  enjoyable  than  to  study  the  char- 
acter of  animals  and  birds  especially.  I  have 
fitted  my  grounds  to  keep  several  kinds.  Some 
in  cages"  and  some  in  runs,  I  intended  to  put 
the  American  "Bob  White"  quail,  and  the  Se- 
bright bantam  together  by  and  by.  and  see  if 
they  will  mate.  Now  enough  of  this.  I  have 
in  former  years  kept  chickens,  and  always  had 
the  best,  with  eggs  when  others  had  none.  I 
am  not  going  to  raise  chickens  for  the  money  I 
expect,  but  to  get  my  fresh  eggs  and  nice 
chicks  for  my  table,  bur"l  shall  do  some  breed- 
ing. Now  I  have  from  my  Kansas  breeding, 
the  Silver  Wyandottes,  one  hen  that  came  in  a 
brood  of  chicks.  She  is  a  golden,  with  certain 
points  that  I  never  seen  in  the  goiden,  audi 
never  have  seen  one  so  handsome.  She  is  now 
two  years  old.  I  am  going  to  put  her  with  a 
rose-comb  Whire  Leghorn  (I  think),  and  see 
what  I  shall  bring  out.  She  has  never  wanted 
to  sit.  and  has  laved,  except  when  moulting.  I 
am  going  to  try  and  get  a  photo  of  her.  I  have 
had  your  works  on  young  chicks  and  find  I 
have"  practiced  much  on  many  things  you  speak 
of.  I  do  not  want  to  try  an  incubator  yet.  but 
I  think  I  will  try  the  brooder,  as  I  have  a  nice 
place  to  operate*  one  by  taking  the  chickens 
from  the  hens. 


A  Reply  to  C.  R.  Faubion. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  PHILLIPS, 217  LA  SALLE  ST., CHICAGO 
ILL. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  briefly  to  reply  to 
Mr.  C.  K.  Faubion,  in  November  Poultry 
Keeper,  who  tries  to  be  "funny,"  relating  to 
Buff  Wyandottes,  and  quotes  you  as  authority. 
I  have  iio  Yankee  Blue,  Green  or  Mottled  Wy- 
audottes,  but  I  have  a  few  Buffs.  From  my  two 
Buff  Wyandottes  I  hatched,  from  fifteen  eggs, 
eleven  fine  Buff  chicks.  Mr.  F.declares  that  Buff 
Wyandottes  are  "totally  unknown."  Mr.  C. 
Ke"dding.  of  Shippeusburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  Bracken- 
burg,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Thorne,  of  Iowa, 
have  been  breeding'Buff  AVyandottes  for  four 
years.  This  fact  discloses  Mr.  F's  one  idea  as, 
ignorance  of  poultry  progression.  As  to  his 
comments,  I  guess,  all  fail  to  understand  them 
I  guess  his  poultry  knowledge,  like  himself,  is 
confined  to  "Doby  houses,"  his  ideas  prompted 
by  the  "scrub  box,"  from  which  thev  emanate, 
and  evidently  he  has  primped  himself  full  of 
"gip  juice"  closing  all  valves  for  "evaporation." 
except  his  mouth.  Let  him  hereafter  remain 
thence,  a  fit  place  for  "billious  greasers." 

I  lived  in  Texas  two  years,  and,  thank  the 
Lord.  I  am  back  among  Yankee  white  men.  and 
say,  with  gallant  Phil.  Sheridan,  "If  I  owned 
Texas  and  hell.  I'd  rent  Texas  and  live  in  hell  as 
a  paradise."  If  Mr  F.  will  visit  the  noith,  in- 
terview poultry  keepers,  inhale  the  pure  glorious 
free  air,  exempt  from  the  foul  "gulf  breeze," 
his  brain  will  expand,  and  be  purified  from  en- 
viousnessand  ignorance,  and  he  will  know  more 
about  crosses,  but  as  long  as  he  vegetates  in 
Texas,  subsisting  on  "gip"  and  "gulf  breezes," 
"sweat  boxes,"  and  "dug  outs,"  we  must  be 
charitable  and  pity  his  condition  as  well  as  his 
narrow-minded  opinions  and  conceit. 

[The  above,  not  relating  to  poultry,  being 
rather  personal,  should  not  be  in,  but  we  have 
an  idea  that  the  Captain  is  smiling  up  his  sleeve 
all  the  same,  even  if  :the  mischievous  Texan 
did  stir  him  in  his  cage  in  November.  Keep 
cool,  gents,  and  talk  about  Buffs—  Ed.] 
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Tliat  World's  Fair  Committee. 


SIDNEY  CONGER,  FLAT  ROCK,  INDIANA. 

I  have  before  me  November  number  of 
Keeper,  and  on  page  119,  first  column,  I  note 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  personal  attack  on 
myself.  The  article  is  so  unjust,  and  the  insin- 
uations so  glaringly  untrue,  that  I  cannot  let 
them  go  unnoticed.  I  enclose  what  I  said;  at 
the  Charleston,  S.  C,  A.  P.  A.  meeting  in  re- 
gard to  the  $1U0. 

Mr.  Conger  :  I  would  state  to  this  Associa- 
tion that  there  have  been  held  quite  a  number 
of  meetings  with  the  committee  of  eighteen. 
As  I  understand  it  there  was  a  resolution 
passed  to  try  and  get  six  per  cent,  of  whatever 
money  was  appropriated  by  the  management  at 
Chicago.  They  are  asking  for  $200,000,  but  I 
don't  know  how  much  they  will  get.  I  know 
that  the  lowest  agreement  you  could  get  out  of 
them  was  for  a  thirty  days  exhibit.  They 
wanted  it  first  for  six  months  and  then  for  sixty 
days.  We  finally  made  the  agreement  for 
thirty  days  and  even  that  you  know  is  entirely 
too  long.  They  are  to  meet  again  shortly,  and 
the  committee  of  three  should  be  there  to  meet 
them.  Mr.  Williams  I  believe  is  on  the  com- 
mittee and  they  are  asking  the  poultry  associa- 
tions to  appropriate  or  rather  to  distribute  this 
money  on  poultry  and  stock,  six  per  cent,  of 
whatever  they  are  offered.  I  think  it  would 
only  be  fair  that  we  appropriate  to  not  exceed, 
say  $100,  for  a  committee  of  three  to  meet  the 
committee  of  eighteen. 

The  President  :  Are  you  not  a  little  out  of 
order  ? 

Mr.  Conger  :  I  think  not.  I  am  talking  on 
behalf  of  our  interests  at  the  Exposition  and  I 
think  that  everything  should  be  done  promptly 
to  let  the  superintendents  go  ahead  with  their 
work.  Representatives  should  be  there  to 
show  what  is  wanted,  how  many  buildings,  how 
many  coops  etc.  We,  I  think,  certainly  ought 
to  recommend  some  one  as  superiutennent  and 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  allow  a  committee  of 
three  their  expenses  at  least.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Pierce  wouid  perhaps  undertake  it  himself. 

Mr.  Pierce  :  i  would  like  to  say  that  this 
committee  of  eighteen  has  been  appointed  by  a 
convention  of  representative  men  of  live  stock 
in  America.  Poultry  was  not  represented  but 
this  convention  appointed  three  men  to  repre- 
sent poultry,  to  meet  that  committee  which 
cohsisted  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Pace  and  myself.  We  are  now  members  of 
the  committee  of  eighteen  representing  the  live 
stock  associations.  We  went  to  Chicago  and 
had  a  long  meeting  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  was  laid  out  and  appropriations  were 
made  for  live  stock,  apportioning  the  amount 
to  each  department,  so  much  to  cattle,  so  much 
to  swine  etc.,  etc.,  and  there  the  matter  stands 
now. 

The  President  put  the  motion  which  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Conger  :  I  now  move  that  the  A.  P.  A. 
appropriate  not  to  exceed  $100  for  the  expenses 
of  this  committee  at  the  World's  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Pierce:  So  far  as  the  expenses  I  have 
been  at  in  going  to  Chicago  are  concerned,  I 
don't  ask  for  any.  But  Mr.  Williams  lives  at 
Taunton.  Mass.,  and  it's  a  pretty  long  way  to 
get  to  Chicago.  I  think  he  ought  to  have'  his 
expenses  paid. 

Mr.  Conger:  If  these  gentlemen  are  to  do 
the  work,  and  if  all  the  other  associations  pay 
for  it  we  ought  to  do  the  same. 

This  fully  explains  itself.  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Williams,  or  Mr.  Pierce;  they  were  appointed 
by  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  without 
the  knowledge  or  "consent"  of  either  gentle- 
man. I  enclose  a  full  list  of  the  committee  of 
eighteen  and  P.  O.  address.  The  committees 
on  "all"  live  stock,  and  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Horses—  S.  A.  Brown,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  C. 
F.  Mills,  Springfield,  111.,  S  D.  Thompson,  Chi- 
cago. Cattle— J.  H.  Pickrell,  Chicago,  111,,  C. 
B.  Stuart,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  T.  B.  Wales,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  Swme.— N.  H.  Gentry,  Sedalia, 
Mo,  W.  W.  McClung,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  S.  H. 
Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio.  Sheep—  Geo.  Harding, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  S.  E.  Prather,  Springfield, 
111.,  W.  G.  Berry,  Houstonville,  Pa.  Poultry.— 
Harvey  Cass,  Buffalo  Hart,  111.,  B.N.  Pierce, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Phil.  Williams,  Taunton, 
Mass.  At  Large.— W.  D.  Hoard,  Madison, 
Wis.,  N.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  J.  S. 
Woodward,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  hardly  think  you  can  find  fault  with  this 
committee  of  representative  men  from  eleven 
States.  It  is  unfair  to  publish  only  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  A.  P.  A.  in  relation  to  the 
$100  and  use  it  in  attacking  myself  and  others. 
I  feel  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  publish  "all" 
that  was  said  on  the  subject,  as  in  no  other 
way  can  you  do  us  justice.  I  know  personally 
that  sixteen  live  stock  associatiations  have 
paid  not  less  than  $25.  each,  months  ago, 
towards  paying  some  of  the  expenses  of  tills 
committee — (there  is  printing,  clerical  work 
and  other  expenses  connected  with  this  great 
work,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  members)  of 
eighteen  to  look  after  the  interests  of  all  live 
stock  breeders,  as  well  as  after  the  interests  of 
their  particular  breeds.  The  poultry  associa- 
tions have  paid  nothing,  although  their  interests 
have  been  faithfully  cared  for.    I  can  safely 


say  that  several  thousand  dollars  more  lias  been 
secured  for  premiums  on  poultry,  pigeons  and 
pet  stock  than  would  have  been,  if  there  was  no 
committee  to  look  after  such  interests.  All  this 
has  been  done  by  the  poultry  committee  in  the 
interests  of  poultry  and  pet  stock,  and  interests 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  in  common.  I  note  what  you 
say  on  page  120,  same  issue,  i.  e.  "It  would  not 
now  be  out  of  place  for  Walter  Elliott  to  make 
known  whether  Rochester  or  Indianapolis  won 
in  their  contest  for  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting.  Wal- 
ter knows  how  the  affair  was  worked."  1  do 
not  know  if  this  is  an  insinuation  on  Walter  or 
myself.  I  do  know,  however,  that  Indianapolis 
won  fairly  and  by  a  safe  majority.  I  believe 
all  the  members  are  now  living,  who  voted  in 
that  memorable  contest  for  the  location  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  to  revise  the  last  edition  of  the  stand- 
ard, and  any  one  having  doubt  of  the  square- 
ness of  the  vote  can  write  to  all  members — ex- 
cept the  editor's  friend,  Mr.  Riches,  late  editor 
of  the  Record,  and  late  of  St.  Louis,  who  no  one 
seems  to  know  the  whereabouts  of.  Mr.  Riches 
was  the  last  one  to  vote,  and  who  voted  for  In- 
dianapolis, after  that  city  had  a  safe  majority. 
I  presume  that  there  is  a  record  of  the  vote,  and 
it  can  be  had  if  there  is  any  wish  to  have  it 
published.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  any  way. 


How  to  Make  Hens  Sit. 


W.  A.  SPINK,  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
for  some  time.  I  get  it  of  our  newsdealer.  I 
see  a  great  many  of  your  readers  giving  their 
experience  with  poultry  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  so  I  will  send  you  mine.  I  breed  for 
market  purposes  only,  using  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  use  no  incubators  or  brooders,  not  because  I 
don't  think  they  are  good  things,  but  I  think 
the  incubator  gives  better  results  in  the  south- 
ern Stales  than  here  in  the  northern  part.  Here 
is  my  experience  with  a  flock  of  twenty-three 
pullets  and  two  cocks,  Plymouth  Rocks.  They 
were  hatched  late  in  June,  1890.  I  fed  them  a 
variety  to  make  them  grew  until  Jan.  1st,  1891, 
and  then  I  fed  for  eggs  (and  I  got  them.)  After 
they  had  layed  about  two  settings  eacli  I  began 
feeding  to  fatten  them.  The  result  was  that  by 
April  4th  I  had  set  nineteen  of  the  twenty-three 
hens.  The  nineteen  liens  hatcned  out  178"cliicks 
from  209  eggs  set,  and  I  think  that  is  up  with 
the  incubator's  record.  They  were  well  taken 
care  of,  and  lice  I  will  not  allow  on  the  place. 
From  the  twenty-three  pullets  I  sold  $6.48  worth 
of  eggs,  besides  those  I  used  for  sitting.  I  sold 
$28.46  worth  of  broile'rs,  and  the  twenty-three 
hens  were  sent  to  market  before  June  1st,  1891, 
for  which  I  received  $10.35.  Total  amount  re- 
ceived $45.29,  and  the  total  cost  for  feed  was 
$12.70,  leaving  me  a  profit  of  $32.59,  and  I  still 
have  the  same  number  of  pullets  left  for  next 
year.  You  will  see  all  this  had  to  be  done  in 
six  months  as  they  were  six  months  old  before 
1  got  an  egg.  I  notice  a  great  many  complain 
of  their  hens  not  wanting  to  set  when  they 
want  them  to.  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  that 
respect.  If  I  can  get  them  to  lay  I  can  get 
them  to  set  without  very  much  trouble.  i;do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Heffner  in  regard  to  feed- 
ing. In  his  letter  in  September  Poultry 
Keeper,  unless  they  are  Leghorns,  as  in  my 
experience  of  several  years  with  Plymouth 
Rocks  I  find  that  after  they  have  laid  a  sitting 
or  two,  if  they  are  given  feed  that  will  fatten 
them,  thev  will  soon  become  broody. 

If  this  is  any  use  to  you  use  it,  and  if  not  the 
waste  basket  will  hold  it.  I  will  give  my 
method  of  feeding  and  management  later.  I 
take  four  poultry  papers,  but  I  always  find  the 
most  information  in  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Long  may  it  live. 


•  Hatching  Under  Difficulties. 


D.  EDSON  SMITH,  SANTA  ANA,  CALA. 

Perhans  a  late  experience  of  mine  may  be  of 
benefit  to  some  poultry  raiser  in  the  future. 
Some  time  ago  I  received  a  setting  of  Indian 
Game  eggs,  from  a  noted  importer,  eggs  and 
express  charges  costing  nearly  one  dollar  an 
egg.  They  arrived,  after  the  3,000  mile  trip,  in 
good  order  and  were  placed  under  a  business 
hen.  On  the  tenth  day  I  tested  out  nine  abso- 
lutely infertile  eggs.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th  day  one  chick  was  out  and  as  the  hen  was 
uneasy  with  it,  I  removed  it  to  another  small 
brood  just  out.  But  the  next  morning  it  had 
departed  this  life,  but  two  more  chicks  were 
now  hatched,  leaving  one  unhatched  egg.  I  let 
the  hen  and  two  chicks  stay  on  the  nest  twenty- 
four  hours  longer,  when  I  put  them  into  a  nice 
little  house  and  then  proceeded  to  break  the 
fourth  egg,  to  see  how  far  along  it  got.  I  tapped 
the  large  end  on  a  tree  trunk,  but  it  didn't 
crack.  I  again  tapped  it,  a  good  deal  harder 
than  required  to  break  an  ordinary  egg;  still 
it  did  not  break.  With  some  impatience  I  hit 
it  a  third  whack  which  cracked  the  shell  and 
immediately  came  a  "peep,  peep,  peep,"  from 
inside  the  shell.  I  ran  to  the  house  and  told 
my  good  wife  that  I  would  give  her  a  quarter  if 
she  would  get  that  chick  out  in  good  shape. 
She  put  it  into  a  small  basin,  wrapped  in  cloth, 
(the  chicken,  not  the  basin),  and  put  the  basin 


into  a  larger  basin  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
103  degrees.  By  night  she  had  got  the  chick 
"borned,"  and  at  bedtime  she  put  it  in  the  stove 
oven,  well  wrapped  up.  But  before  morning 
she  got  up  and  looked  at  it  and  found  the  oven 
was  getting  too  cold,  so  she  took  the  chicken  to 
bed  with  her.  The  next  day  she  gave  it  water 
and  a  few  flies.  At  night  she  put  it  under  the 
hen.  It  has  grown  as  well  as  the  other  two. 
The  old  hen  weaned  them  a  week  ago,  and  they 
are  now  caring  for  themselves,  so  that  I  now 
have  one-third  more  of  the  valuable  Indian 
Games  than  I  should  have  had  if  I  had  not  in- 
vestigated the  unpipped  egg. 


What  an  Indian  Game  Cross  Will  Do. 


MRS.  M.  L.  STOlsE,  AVONIA,  PA. 

This  summer  I  crossed  an  Indian  Game  cock 
with  some  of  my  pure  breed  Plymouth  Rock 
hens.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chicks:  Some  were  all  black,  and 
others  were  barred,  like  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Nothing  unusual,  or  striking  about  these,  I 
thought  to  myself.  They  even  looked  common 
place  to  me,  lor  several  weeks. 

It  was  July  before  I  began  the  crop,  so  they 
are  not  early  birds,  by  any  means.  I  still  have 
(November  13th,)  some  common  looking  ones 
in  the  brooder.  Lately  I  have  been  making  up 
my  pens  for  the  winter,  and  am  just  finding  out 
what  jewels  these!fowis  are.  All  from  this  cross 
are  beautiful,  and  when  1  take  hold  of  one  in 
the  dark  I  know  that  it  is  not  a  Minorca  or 
Plymouth  Rock  either.  The  pullets  have  al- 
most universally  black  plumage,  glossy,  and  of 
a  greenish  hue,  and  it  lays  very  close  to  their 
bodies.  The  carriage  is  so  nearly  like  the 
Indian  Game  that  only  in  color,  can  they  be 
told  apart.  The  cockerels  are  barred  perfectly, 
like  Plymouth  Rocks  with  yellow  legs  only  the 
carriage  is  like  the  Indian  Game,  and  the  "heft" 
between  holding  a  Plymouth  Rock  in  one  hand, 
and  this  cross  in  the  other,  is  really  marvelous, 
Every  one,  find,  is  not  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
the  Indian  Games— though  they  are  beauties 
—but  no  one  can  lift  one  without  being  surprised 
at  its  weight.  Its  the  thick  breast  that  gives 
the  fowls  weight,  and  let  one  fond  of  fine  roast- 
ers imagine  one  cutting  off  slice  after  slice  of 
fine  grained  white  meat  from  the  breast,  as  it 
extends  down  along  the  keel  bone,  and  far  up 
under  the  wings. 

This  is  surely  the  ideal  farmer's  fowl,  and  by 
getting  Indian  Game  blood  into  their  poultry  it 
will  add  to  their  prosperity. 


"What  Ails  My  Chicks"? 


R.  W.  BROWN,  FORT  MADISON,IOWA. 

I  have  just  received  my  Keeper,  and  in  it 
I  see,  as  1  do  in  almost  every  one,  "What  ails 
my  chicks,"  and  "How  much  to  feed."  To  the 
first  I  would  say,  try  to  find  out  for  yourself, 
and  do  not  depend  on  some  one  that  has  not 
seen  your  chicks.  This  is  my  plan.  I  have 
twelve  fine  chicks,  hatched  October  15th..  As 
soon  as  the  chicks  are  one  day  old  I  dust  them 
and  the  hen.  I  keep  that  up  twice  a  week, 
until  ready  to  sell,  or  until  they  are  four 
months  old.  I  then  let  them  have  a  place  to 
dust.  I  use  Persian  insect  powder,  and  put  it 
on  the  head  and  neck,  under  the  wings  and 
around  the  thighs  and  vent,  and  I  do  not  lose 
any  chicks.  The  second  I  feed  my  chicks  and 
chickens  all  I  think  they  will  eat,  of  any  thing. 
I  think  they  would  like  wheat,  coin  screenings, 
milk,  scalded  bran  and  oil  cake,  broken  brick, 
glass,  charcoal,  pounded  bones,  burnt  cobs,  and 
in  fact,  anything  that  I  think  they  can  eat. 
The  feed  is  thrown  on  the  dry  litter  from  the 
stable,  and  they  work  all  day,  hard  for  their 
living.  I  built  an  incubator,  after  your  plans, 
but  owing  to  sickness  in  my  family  I  cannot 
use  it  yet.  I  have  twenty-eight  hens,  Langshan 
and  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  only  Langshan 
roosters.  I  have  bought  no  eggs  for  over  a 
year.  I  have  a  hen  to  sit  at  present.  I  can  get 
my  hens  to  sit  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer 
Is  that  unusual,  and  if  so,  I  will  tell  you  at 
some  other  time. 

[It  is  not  usual  for  hens  to  sit  in  winter,  but 
they  will  sit  if  they  become  fat  sometimes.— 
Ed.] 


Only  One  Hen  Gets  It. 


FRANK  WHYLAND,  AMENIA,  N.  T. 

Will  you  please  send  me  the  names!  and  ad- 
dresses of  some  parties  who  can  supply  incuba- 
tor eggs,  (broilers.)  I  am  after  meat  and  bone, 
not  feathers.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  should  it  fail  to  reach 
me  regularly,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will 
hear  from  nie  not  because  I  have  paid  less  than 
fifty  cents  per  copy  in  advance,  but  because  it  is 
as  necessary  to  me  as  my  daily  paper.and  I  can- 
not see  how  one  who  keeps  poultry  can  afford  to 
be  without  it,  nor  how  they  cannot  afford  to  sub- 
scribe for  it  for  a  year,  sell  a  hen  and  get  it  a 
year.  I  see  plenty  of  parties  in  your  columns 
who  have  fine  stock  and  eggs,but  none,  however, 
who  sell  to  incubator  men. 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  most  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company-, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co. ,  Pa. 


Bone  cutters  are  a  leading  feature  in  ihis 
number. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Be  on  hand 
tor  the  twin  shows. 

Back  numbers  always  on  hand,  as  we  print 
from  electrotype  plates. 

New  York's  Show  will  occur  Feb.  3d  to  9th 
inclusive.  Premium  lists  ready. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper.  Only 
sixty  cents  for  the  paper  and  a  book. 

Brooders,  and  the  hot  water  pipe  system 
All  about  it  in  our  August,  1891,  issue. 

We  take  stamps  for  subscription,  but  not 
larger  than  two  cent  denomination. 

Our  July,  1891,  issue  has  all  kinds  of  poultry 
houses,  and  is  full  of  illustrations. 

Look  ou".  for  a  big  issue  on  turkeys  next 
month.  We  desire  to  give  "all  about  turkeys." 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  1885,  and  on  to  the  different 
years. 

Don't  send  money  to  our  editor,  as  he  has  to 
forward  it  to  us.  He  lives  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  us. 

You  don't  know  what  you  lose  by  not  getting 
the  back  numbers.  Any  back  number,  only 
live  cents  in  stamps. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  will  have  her  show  Jan.  12th 
to  16th.  Mr.  W.  A.  Shrock  is  Secretary.  Don't 
forget  Columbia. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  will  enlarge  in  April, 
giving  four  columns  on  each  page,  and  each 
column  four  inches  longer. 


When  you  write  make  your  name  and  address 
as  plain  as  possible.  We  cannot  decipher 
signatures.  They  are  "all  Greek" to  us. 

The  premium  list  of  the  Southwest  Michigan 
show  has  been  ready  for  a  month.  Address 
Mr.  O.  J.  Stone,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Palestine,  Texas,  expects  to  have  a  show  in 
January.  Texas  is  a  growing  State,  and  the 
whole  South  seems  to  be  "booming"  on  poultry 
exhibitions. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  ot  the  "Buff"  Cochin 
Clubs  amalgamate  with  the  "Cochin"  Club. 
Correct— anything  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  clubs. 
The  other  one  will  stick. 


We  are  arranging  for  a  huge  Western  edition 
of  50,000  extra  copies  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
From  now  until  July  we  'will  let  no  grass  grow 
under  our  feet  to  push  this  paper. 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Williams,  Paoli,  Kan.,  writes 
us:  "I  think  I  have  found  in  naptholine  a 
cheaper  and  better  antiseptic  and  deodorizer 
than  carbolic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water." 


Mr.  E.  A.  Rowe,  Milford.  Del.,  has  over  150 
capons,  and  now  has  over  5,000  chicks  hatched 
out.  His  brooder  house  is  the  hot  water  system, 
and  his  incubators  have  a  capacity  of  1,350  eggs. 

This  is  the  month  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  have 
her  big  show.  They  have  John  D.  Mercer  out 
there  now,  and  that  accounts  for  the  stirring 
work,  as  Mercer  is  a  hustler  and  a  worker  from 
the  start. 

If  you  want  a  farm  paper,  with  two  pages  on 
poultry,  drop  us  a  card  for  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Farmers  Magazine,  which  is  only  fifty  cents  a 
year,  but  we  send  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  only  sixty  cents. 

We  intend  to  give  you  four  columns,  each 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  a.  larger  paper,  be- 
ginning in  April,  and  we  will  not  increase  our 
subscription  price  any.  We  wish  to  make  the 
paper  as  attractive  as  possible. 

Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  has  been 
selected  as  one  the  judges  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
a  fairer  judge,  or  purer  man,  could  not  have 
been  secured.  Brown  is  one  of  those  men 
against  whom  nuthing  can  be  said. 

New  York  proposes  to  come  up  to  her  ex- 
ploit of  last  year.  Her  show  (as  well  as  that  of 
Philadelphia)  will  be  superintended  by  Back- 
ham,  and  that  alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  there  wili  be  nothing  lacking,' 

The  show  at  Binghamtou,  N.  Y.,  will  come 
off  on  Jan.  19th  to22d.  It  is  the  fourth  exhibi- 
tion, and  will  include  a  bench  of  show  dogs  Mr. 
A.H.  Brill,  Oxford,  N.  Y..  is  the  Secretary.  Pre- 
mium list  ready  now,  and  a  good  show  ex 
pected. 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  will  hold  its  fourteenth 
annual  exhibition  Jan.  19th  to  22nd  inclusive. 
The  premium  list  is  ready  for  all.  Fall  Biver 
holds  good  shows,  pays  its  premiums,  and  its 
breeders  are  alive,  this  fact  being  shown  by 
their  having  held  thirteen  shows. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Buff  Cochin  Club  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  during  the  exhibition  of  the  Oeu" 
tral  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  on  Jan.  25th  to 
26th  the  exact  date  to  be  announced.  Mr.  Geo. 
E.  Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  Secretary. 


The  one  who  guides  the  helm  of  the  Arkansas 
Poultry  Keeper  is  a  lady.  Well,  we  ought  to 
have  known  it  from  its  excellent  articles.  The 
lady  is  Mis.  R.  G.  Deener.  The  paper  is  pub- 
lished at  Batesville,  Ark.,  and  we  club  with  it, 
giving  the  t  wo  papers  at  seventy  cents. 


Messrs.  C.  A,  Sharpe  &  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  in  order  to  make  room  for  more  Indian 
Games,  and  also  add  to  their  flocks  of  Golden 
Wyandottes,  announce  that  they  have  sold  thei 
entire  lot  of  White  Wyandottes,  with  their  good 
will,  etc.,  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Huestis,  Newtonviile. 
Mass. 


The  great  shows  are  managed  by  great  men 
in  that  line.  It  takes  a  manlike  Backhaul  to 
get  up  such  shows  as  are  held  at  New  York,  and 
the  executive  ability  of  Bridge  is  demanded  for 
Los.  Angeles.  The  shows  at  New  York  and 
Charleston  could  not  be  surpassed  in  manage- 
ment. Bridge  has  a  system  of  entering  birds 
that  permits  of  no  mistakes,  and  Backhaul 
seems  to  know  whereto  put  his  finger  on  any 
bird  at.  once,  There  is  an  art  in  managing 
shows. 


Doylestown's  Show  will  be  held  Jan.  18th 
to  26th,  and  the  meeting  will  be  supported  by 
the  breeders,  of|Berks  Lehigh,  Montgomery  and 
Northampton  counties,  though  breeders  are 
invited  from  ali;sections.  Doylestown  expects  to 
have  a  good  show.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Myers,  Doy- 
lestown, Pa.,  is  Secretary. 


If  the  Indian  Game  breeders  are  to  have  a 
show  at  Indianapolis  they  should  be  careful  to 
see  that  no  one  is  offended.  Mr.  Clarke  does 
not  help  the  show  any  by  using  such  terms  as 
"White  Abbots,"  nor  willTie  convince  anyone, 
by  such  expressions,  that  his  birds  are  any  bet- 
ter than  those  of  others.  That  kind  of  adver- 
tising is  losing  ground. 

The  great  show  of  New  England  this  season 
will  be  at  Worcester,  Mai's.,  Jan.  25th  to  28th  in- 
clusive. A  large  sum  is  offered  in  cash  prizes, 
with  a  fine  line  of  specials.  Worcester  always 
holds  good  shows,  but  this  year  she  expects  to 
surpass  all  previous  efforts.  Mr.  John  B.  Bow- 
ker,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  Secretary,  andjie  will 
send  premium  lists  to  all  desiring. 

Kendallville,  Indiana,  on  Jan.  5th  to  9ih, 
will  have  a  joint  exhibition  of  the  Steuben 
county  and  Noithern  Indiana  Poultry  Associa. 
Hons.  Good  railroad  facilities,  cash  premiums 
and  commodious  rooms  are  the  inducements  to 
all.  Premium  lists  now  ready.  Mr.  W.  K. 
Sheffer,  Kendallville,  is  Secretary. 

One  of  the  largest  shows  of  this  season  will 
beat  Elmira,  N.  Y.  There  are  good  breeders 
and  first-class  birds  up  that  way,  and  they  turn 
out  for  the  shows.  With  such  men  as  W.  H 
Moody  for  President,  and  H.  B.  Batterson  as 
Secretary,  Elmira  will  not  take  any  back  sea*. 
Send  for  premium  list,  and  be  sure  and  be  there. 


This  is  not  a  dog  paper,  yet  we  cannot  avoid 
mentioning  that  the  breeders  of  dogs  think  it  a 
good  tiling  for  advertising.  The  Swiss  Mt.  Ken- 
nels, Germantown,  Pa.,  state  that  their  heaviest 
business  the  past  year  was  from  a  little  "ad"  of 
a  few  lines  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  now 
they  have  engaged  an  inch  for  a  year.  They 
know  because  they  have  tried  it.  Their  great 
St.  Bernards,  with  "King  Regent"  at  the  head'- 
are  unsurpassed. 

The  American  Stockkeeper.'fioston,  a  weekly 
is  now  offered  at  only  $1.00  per  year,  which  is 
less  than  two  cents  a  copy.  It  probably  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  dog  and  poultry  paper 
in  the  United  States, and  though  devoted  largely 
to  clogs,  it  also  has  an  excellent  poultry  depart- 
ment, edited  by  that  wall-known  and  exper- 
ienced breeder,  Mr.  W.  B.  Atherton.  For  a 
weekly  paper,  at  a  low  price,  try  the  American 
Stockkeeper.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  you 
by  dropping  them  a  card.  We  club  with  it. 

IVew  York  is  Ready. 

The  Mammoth  Madison  Square  Garden  Show, 
in  New  York  City,  will  occur  Feb.  3d  to  9th  in- 
clusive. The  premium  lists  are  ready.  Address 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  managers  expect  to 
equal  last  year,  with  big  prizes,  cash  payments, 
and  a  huge  show.  Turn  out  for  New  York. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  world  that  can  excel  her 
in  large  crowds  and  high  prices  for  birds. 


Enlarging  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

April  is  the  month  when  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er began  life,  in  1884.  Next  April  we  will  en- 
large; making  four  columns  to  a  page,  and 
each  column  fourteen  inches  long.  This  will 
neatly  double  the  size  of  the  paper,  as  we  will 
give  fifty-six  square  inches  on  a  page  instead  of 
thirty,  as  at  present.  The  type  will  be  a  little 
larger,  so  as  to  help  the  eyes.  We  expect  to 
send  out  100,000  extra  sample  copies  from  now 
until  July,  The  enlarged  paper  will  have  a 
cover,  and  yet  the  price  will  be  no  higher, 
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That  Roup  Article. 


In  our  November  issue,  page  125,  is  an  article 
headed  '"The  Roup  Scourge,"  which  is  taken 
from  the  Philadelphia  Press,  but  which  is  worth 
saving  for  reference.  Swelled  heads,  closed 
eyes,  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  hoarse  breath- 
ing, air  currents,  and  all  the  details,  are 
treated  of,  and  remedies  proposed.  We  will 
have  a  long  special  article  on  roup  soon. 

Philadelphia's  Show. 

This  issue  may  not  be  out  before  the  show 
comes  off,  but  if  so  we  wish  to  state  that  there 
will  not  be  such  another  opportunity  for  visit- 
ing such  a  show  again  in  the  section  of  country 
around  Philadelphia,  perhaps,  for  a  long  time, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  Association  may 
decide  to  hold  a  show  annually.  However,  do 
not  miss  Philadelphia's  great  show. 


Changing  the  Constitution. 


Incubator  Advertisements. 

A  contemporary  accuses  us  of  keeping  the 
"ad."  of  an  unreliable  firm  which  Mr.  Stahl  had 
denounced.  We  were  the  first  to  compliment 
Mr.  Stahl  for  his  work,  aud  took  the  "wd."  out 
as  soon  as  we  could  do  so  and  avoid  litigation 
upon  a  broken  contract.  It  is  now  out,  but  our 
esteemed  contemporary  forgot  its  virtuous  in- 
dignation in  November  by  inserting  one  which 
we  refused,  and  which  we  do  not  desire. 


Mr.  Wheeler's  Experiments. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  something  valuable 
from  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  Geneva.  This  persevering 
scientist  deserves  the  thanks  of  poultrymen,  as 
he  was  the  first  to  begin  experiments  in  the  in- 
terest of  poultry.  A  thorough  chemist,  and  a 
practical  poultryman  himself,  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
more  capable  person  could  be  found  for  the 
work  he  is  performing. 


Before  criticising  the  proposed  alterations  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  we  trust  that 
those  who  may  notice  objections  will  endeavor 
to  propose  something  better.  (Personally  we 
do  not  care  what  the  decision  may  be,  but  we 
earnestly  desire  some  change  that  will  in  fu- 
ture avoid  strife  for  positions.  We  believe  it 
more  difficult  to  handle  a  large  number  than  a 
few.  Now  is  the  time  for  level-headed  mem- 
bers to  propose  remedies  for  existing  difficul- 
ties. 


New  Mexico  Ready. 

At  a  meeting  held  October  20th,  1891,  to  ar- 
range an  association  for  the  advancement  of 
the  poultry  interests  of  Deming,  the  Deming 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  was  organ- 
ized and  Geo.  W.  Chester  elected  President, 
Fred  M.  Smith  Treasurer,  and  Ralph  W.  Mead 
Secretary.  Arrangements  were  made  to  hold  a 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show  at  Deming  Jan. 
12th,  13th  and  14th,  and  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  made  an  executive  committee  to 
perfect  plans  for  the  bestj  exhibition  ever;  held 
in  New  Mexico. 


Fall  River's  Show. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  ot  Poul- 
try, Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock  of  the  Southern 
Massachusetts  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
in  Music  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  January  19th 
to  22d,  1892.  They  have  a  guarantee  fund  of 
$150.00,  and  have  always  paid  premiums  in  full 
at  the  close  of  exhibitions,  and  poultry  shows 
have  always  been  well  patronized  in  Fall  River, 
and  their  balance  has  always  been  on  the  right 
side.  Write  to  Mr.  Fred  Bowers,  Seoretary, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  premium  list. 

Five  Hundred  Questions. 

The  book  gotten  out  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Darrow, 
editor  of  the  Fancier's  Review,  entitled  "Five 
Hundred  Questions,"  was  a  cute  stroke  on  his 
part.  He  went  to  work,  and  put  into  book 
form,  the  leading  questions  that  have  appeared 
in  many  poultry  journals,  getting  ahead  of  us, 
and  producing  a  book  which  is  really  valuable. 
He  honorably  gave  credit  to  the  journals,  and 
was  fair  and  legitimate  in  his  methods.  What 
we  wish  to  say,  however,  is  that  the  book  can 
be  procured  of  us  for  twenty-five  cents,  audit 
is  worth  ten  times  the  money. 

American  Artists. 

With  such  men  as  Sewell,  Lee,  Comings, 
Pierce,  and  others,  we  have  no  fear  that  the 
proposed  illustration  of  the  standard  will  be  a 
failure.  We  believe  our  American  artists  can 
do  the  work,  but  we  can  call  on  English  artists 
also,  if  necessary.  For  a  young  man,  Sewell  is 
making  his  mark,  and  we  believe  he  will  some 
day  be  near  the  top.  There  is  one  thing  in 
Sewell's  cuts,  which  is  that  he  does  not  so 
much  attempt  to  give  an  ideal  bird  as  he  does  to 
show  the  real  bird  as  it  is.  In  this  respect 
Sewell  unsurpassed,  for  whether  a  bird  is 
worthy  or  not  he  aims  to  display  the  truth. 


Paying  the  Piper. 

We  have  before  us  a  circular  issued  by  a 
specialty  club,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
breed,  but  which  really  is  a  huge  advertisement 
for  one  or  two  parties  who  have  control  of  the 
club,  use  its  members'  money  to  advertise  and 
push  the  circular,  and  who  have  allowed  con- 
temptible attacks  in  its  circular  on  breeders 
who  have  been  guilty  of  having  better  birds 
than  some  of  those  who  so  ardently  desired  to 
get  their  opponents  out  of  the  way.  They  even 
have  a  paper  selected,  to  which  was  given  lists 
of  names,  and  patronage,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  poultry  journals.  A  "made-up"  breed 
was  also  admitted  by  a  vote  of  a  few  members 
without  first  making  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Such  is  club  rule. 

Killing  the  A.  P.  A. 

No  one  has  fought  rings  in  the  A.  P.  A.,  more 
than  the  Poultey  Keepeb,  and  no  one  advo- 
cated a  National  Association  more  earnestly 
than  we.  While  we  do  not  approve  of  many 
things  connected  with  the  A.  P.  A  ,  we  will 
frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  now  believe  a 
National  Association  possible,  as  there  is  no 
stability  to  State  Associations.  The  bickering 
and  quarreling  among  the  dog  clubs,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  main  association  becoming  dis- 
integrated, is  sufficient  proof  that  such  method 
of  organization  is  not  better  than  the  plan  of 
the  A.  P.  A.,  Specialty  clubs  are  now  breaking 
up  and  swallowing  each  other,  and  after  a  huge 
flourish  they  generally  resolve  themselves  into 
a  mutual  admiration  society  of  the  President 
and  Secretary,  no  quorum  very  often,  while  the 
free  advertising  gotten  by  the  Secretary  is  im- 
mense "There's  millions  in  it"— for  the  Secre- 
tary. But  the  A.  P.  A.,  still  holds  the  fort. 

A  Word  to  Inquirers. 

We  frequently  receive  letters  asking  for  best 
plans  of  poultry  houses,  brooders,  etc.  Now  it 
has  been  but  a  few  months  back  that  we  issued 
several  illustrated  editions,  yet  so  many  new 
subscribers  have  come  in  that  they  know  noth- 
ing of  them.  For  their  information  we  will 
state  as  follows : 

For  all  kinds  of  poultry  houses,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations  get  July,  1891,  only  five  cents 
in  stamps  being  asked  for  any  back  number. 
For  brooders,  including  the  hot  water  pipe  sys- 
tem, illustrated,  get  the  August,  1891,  issue. 

For  poultry  appliances,  illustrated,  get  the 
September,  1891,  issue. 

For  tables  on  feeding,  and  how  to  feed  for 
eggs,  get  the  October,  1891,  issue. 

In  other  words,  send  for  the  back  numbers 
from  June,  and  you  will  have  a  whole  library, 
each  issue  alone  being  a  whole  "book. 


Two  Buff  Cochin  Charmers. 

For  the  information  of  all  interested  we  give 
the  following  notices  of  meetings  of  But! 
Cochin  Clubs.  The  first  is  as  follows: 

"The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Buff  Cochin  Club  .will  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 27th  1892,  at  seven  o'clock  (During  the 
Great  Poultry  Exhibition).  The  club  offers  $40 
in  specials,  $5,  $3  and  $2  each  on  cock,  hen, 
cockorel  aud  pullet.  Only  members  of  the 
club  can  compete  for  these  specials,  and  no  ex- 
tra entry  fee  will  be  charged.  It  is  the  duty  of 
each  and  every  member  of  the  club  not  only  to 
be  present  in  person  at  this  meeting,  hut  also 
exhibit.  Be  sure  and  see  that  your  birds  are 
represented  at  this  great  show.''— George  E. 
Peer,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

The  meeting  of  the  Club  is  also  announced  as 
follows : 

"The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club 
(American  Buff  Cochin),  will  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Club.  Jan- 
uary 7th  to  12th,  1892,  on  the  evening  of  January 
9th,  1892,  at  eight  o'clock.  Come  one,  come  all. 
Those  who  cannot  possibly  attend  should  at 
least  attend  by  proxy.  I  appeal  to  your  gener- 
osity for  specials  to  be  competed  for  at  Phila- 
delphia and  trust  all  lovers  of  the  royal  Buff 
will  do  their  share  towards  keeping  the  noble 
birds  in  their  prominent  position.  Be  liberal 
and  act  without  delay  that  the  list  of  specials 
may  be  published.— Fraternally,  G.  P.  Rey- 
naud,  Secretary  and  Treasurer." 

And  the  above  arrangement  is  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  A.  P.  A.  Between  club 
fights  and  the  growls  of  the  dog  men  the  A  P. 
A.,  will  remain. 


The  Los  Angeles  Show. 

The  show  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  occurs 
February  10th  to  15th  inclusive,  with  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Superintendent. 
Among  the  judges  will  be  the  veteran  George 
O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore.  The  A.  P.  A.  will  hold 
its  seventeenth  annual  session  at  the  same  time 
and  place. 

Everybody  knows  where  and  what  California 
is.  Most  people  know  that  it  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive State  in  the  Union.  Everybody  doesn't 
know  that  it  is  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  poultry.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact. 

The  coming  show,  to  be  held  during  the  meet 
ing  of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  wilj 
be  the  grandest,  largest  and  best  attended  ever 
held  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Tiie  selection  of  Los  Angeles  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  for  1892,  will  draw 
on  it  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  this  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  California  has  the  most  per. 
feet  winter  climate  of  America,  the  number  of 
visitors  will  be  something  immense. 

Will  you  not  meet  with  us,  exhibit  your  birds 
and  share  in  the  tremendous  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  exhibiting  them  at  this,  the  grandest 
show  of  the  year. 

California  is  the  Mecca  of  the  tourist,  who 
comes  to  see  our  orange  groves,  orchards,  and 
snow-capped  mountains.  This  year  there  will 
be  more  visitors  than  ever  before,  and  February 
is  the  favorite  month  for  them  to  come.  They 
all  center  at  Los  Angeles,  and  from  there  visit 
other  portions  of  the  State.  Thus  you  get  more 
national  advertising  than  from  any  like  exhibi- 
tion in  the  world.  It  only  remains  for  you  to 
come  and  join  the  great  procession. 

Low  passenger  and  express  rates  will  be  ob- 
tained, the  best  judges  of  poultry  and  pet  stock 
have  been  secured,  and  to  sum  all  up,  this  is 
the  opportunity  of  a  life-time.  Don't  neglect  it, 

For  more  detailed  information  send  for  a 
premium  list,  which  will  be  ready  Dec.  30lh, 
1891,  and  can  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  E.  R. 
Terwilliger,  Sec'y.,  1322  S.  Hill  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  or  Mr.  G.  H.  A.  Goodwin,  Cor.  Sec'y, 
137  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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About  Flocks  and  Houses.— Inquiries. 

The  following  inquiries  are  well  worthy  a 
place  here,  and  they  relate  to  several  import- 
ant matters  in  connection  with  the  keeping  of 
fowls,  and  the  construction  of  floors.  The 
writer  says : 

1.  Please  state  how  to  make  a  cheap,  durable, 
perfectly  non-absorbent  cement  poultry  house 
floor. 

2  If  covered  with  dust,  has  such  a  floor  any 
objections  or  superior? 

3.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  rest  the  floor  on  a 
layer  of  sand  rising  a  foot  above  the  surround- 
ing ground? 

4.  Is  corrugated  iron  a  cheap  and  suitable 
material  for  a  poultry  house  roof?  Does  it  con- 
dense moisture? 

5.  Would  several  hundred  fowls,  divided  into 
flocks  of  fifty,  do  as  well  in  one  house  with  par- 
titions as  they  would  with  equal  room  in  de- 
tached houses,  in  each  case  having  separate 
runs? 

6.  With  profitable  market  poultry  in  view, 
how  many  fowls  would  you  consider  the  practi- 
cal maximum  number'  in  one  flock,  and  how 
many  under  one  roof  ? 

7.  Does  not  the  cost  of  housing,  yarding  and 
attendance,  per  head  increase  as  the  size  of 
flocks  decrease?  For  instance,  would  it  not 
cost  more  to  build  for,  and  attend  500  fowls, 
divided  into  twenty-five  flocks  of  twenty  each, 
than  the  same  number  divided  into  five  flocks 
of  100  each  ? 

8.  Wouldnotfive  square  feet  of  house  floor 
and  200  square  feet  of  runway  per  fowl,  be 
sufficient  space.? 

1.  Take  clean  gravel,  free  from  clay,  (broken 
stone  being  best,)  and  first  intimately  mix  one 
part  Portland  cement  with  two  parts  clear  sand 
(uo  soil),  and  add  the  gravel,  mixing  the  whole 
well.  Wet  only  a  portion  at  a  time,  using 
plenty  of;  water,  and  spread  the  mass  on  the 
floor,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches- 
Glass  pounded,  may  be  added,  to  prevent  rats 
from  attempting  to  cut  it.  After  it  sets,  which 
will  be  quickly,  spread  a  thin  layer  of  cement, 
very  thin,  over  the  surface,  to  render  it  smooth. 

2.  Dry  dust,  or  cut  straw,  should  be  used 
Ireely,  as  cement  floors  are  cold.  Otherwise 
such  a  floor  cannot  be  easily  surpassed. 

3.  The  floor  should  be  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  avoid  dampness. 

4.  Corrugated  is  no'  as  low  in  price  as  some 
materials,  but  more  durable.  It  condenses 
moisture,  as  it  absorbs  and  gives  off  heat  rap- 
idly. 

5.  We  b  ?lieve  they  will  do  as  well  in  a  par- 
titioned house  as  in  detached  houses. 

6.  It  depends  on  location.  With  good  man- 
agement we  see  no  reason  why  a  partitioned 
house  could  not  be  of  any  length.  What  the 
maximum  should  b3  we  cannot  state.  If  1000 
hens  can  be  kept  we  believe  the  number  may 
be  increased  to  any  limit  within  the  reach  of 
the  capital  invested. 

7.  Yes,  the  smaller  the  flock  the  greater  the 
cost,  proportionately. 

8.  We  believe  that  such  a  space  would  be  am. 
pie,  as  it  allows  twenty  hens  in  a  space  of  10x10 
feet  in  the  poultry  house,  with  yards  10x20  feet 
for  each  hen.  We  would  advise  double,  or 
changeable  yards,  however,  so  as  to  grow  green 
food  in  one  while  the  hens  occupy  the  other. 

Broiler  Raising  in  the  Second  Story. 

A  question  frequently  asked  is  in  regard  to 
the  raising  of  broilers  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
poultry  house,  or  by  having  a  brood  above  and 
below.  A  subscriber  asks  in  regard  thereto  as 
follows: 

"Can  broilers  be  raised  on  the  second  story, 
provided  the  floor  is  covered  with,  say  four  to 
six  inches  of  sand  ?  Has  it,  in  your  observance, 
been  done  with  any  reasonable  success  ? 

Yes,  it  has  been  done,  and  successfully,  but 
it  is  more  laborious  than  to  have  the  chicks 
down  on  the  first  floor.  So  far  as  raising  broil- 
ers on  the  second  floor  of  a  poultry  house, 
where  fowls  roost  below,  it  is  unwise,  as  the 
adult  fowls  will  inflict  the  Jchicks  with  lice  and 
disease.  Chicks  maybe  raised  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  brooder  house,  but  only  until  they 
are  a  week  old,  as  they  should  be  so  situated  as 
to  have  the  run  of  a  yard  in  fair  weather.  It  is 
not  economical  to  have  two  stories.  Take 
plenty  of  room  on  the  ground,  and  the  chicks 
will  be  more  thrifty. 


The  Gazette  Backslides. 


Editor  Pierce  in  the  Fancier's  Gazette,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  changed  the  title  of  Pierce's 
Poultry  Gazette  to  Fancier's  Gazette,  which 
name  it  once  before  held,  and  in  w  hich  it  did 
yecman  service.  In  making  this  change  the 
editor  states  that  in  order  to  better  facilitate 
the  business  of  his  paper  he  has  associated 
with  him  Mr.  F.  T.  McHarry,  a  business  man, 
Mr.  Pierce,  however  to  continue  as  editor.  Mr. 
Pierce  thus  humorously  announces  the  change: 

Again  we  swing  to  the  breeze  our  old  name, 
the  Fancier's  Gazette. 

We  have  found  so  many  red-earlobes,  lop- 
combs,  knock-knees,  crooi-ed-backs,  wry-tails, 
white  under-color  and  lice  in  "market  poultry," 
that  we  have  returned  to  our  first  love,  a  fan- 
cier's journal,  where  standard,  thoroughbred 
poultry,  as  well  as  other  fancies  may  be  given 
the  consideration  their  great  merit  so  justly  de- 
serves. 

If  Brother  Jacobs  made  us  an  apostle  to  his 
faith,  he  has  failed  to  strengthen  us  sufficiently 
to  prevent  our  falling  from  grace,  and  in  apol- 
ogy we  cite  the  example  of  our  great  teacher, 
when  he  floundered  into  the  thoroughbred 
poultry  ranks  by  knocking  at  the  door  and 
being  admitted  into  the  classic  precincts  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  and  then  so 
shortly  to  flop  out  again  into  his  wallowings, 
where  he  now  resorts  with  seeming  relish.  He 
has  found  it  too  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks, 
which  were  continually  goading  him.  He  is 
tender  footed  to  criticism  as  his  tree  advertise- 
ment (for  us,)  in  the  last  Poultry  Keeper, 
fully  attests,  and  he  has  our  sincere  sympathy. 

While  regretting  that  Brother  Pierce  has 
not  found  that  solace  and  consolation  which 
we  had  hoped  would  give  him  enjoyment  as  an 
advocate  of  thepoultiy  interests,  yet  we  tender 
him  our  good  wishes.  The  Fancier's  Gazette 
has  a  wide  field  before  it,  and  has  done  more  to 
educate  the  fancier  than  any  journal  of  its 
class,  and  it  will,  as  heretofore,  have  an  inter- 
est in  all  matters  concerning  poultry  in  general. 
We  believe  the  late  change  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  fanciers,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
wishes  the  Gazette  a  grand  success. 


Lice— Plucking  Hens. 


A  New  York  City  subscriber  who  signs  "J. 
G.  (no  name)  had  some  experience  with 
dipping  hens  to  kill  lice,  and  the  following  is 
his  letter.   He  says  : 

"I  am  a  careful  follower  of  all  you  or  your 
subscribers  say  should  be  done  to  poultry. 
Here  is  my  experience.  For  lice,  one  man  says 
"dip  them  in  soap  suds."  I  did,  and  it  killed 
the  lice.  You  gave  an  emulsion  for  cleaning 
out  a  house  that  is  "alive,"  and  finish  by  saying 
the  lien  may  also  be  dipped  in  it.  I  dipped 
i  mine,  and  not  a  louse  kicked  afterwards.  But 
I  — and  beware— I  nearly  killed  the  fowls.  I  did 
1  it  on  a  hot  day,  and  put  them  in  a  warm  place 
1  over  night,  but  they  were  the  worse  lot  of  hens 
you  would  care  to  set  eyes  on.  None  died,  nor 
have  they  laid  since,  but  I  would  let  the  lice 
have  it  out  with  them  before  I  will  try  that 
dodge  again.  I  note  tiiat  broilers  should  be 
plucked  "dry,"  but  I  can't  dry-pick  a  broiler  to 
save  my  life,  and  you  don't  tell  us  how  to  kill 
them.  I  can  cut  their  heads  off,  or  wring  their 
necks,  but  not  stick  them  in  the  throat.  How 
is  it  done  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
"Philosophy  of  Judging"  and  "Standard  of  Per- 
fection?" 

The  writer  probably  did  dot  dilute  the  emul- 
sion sufficiently.  To  each  gallon  of  the  emul- 
sion should  be  added  twenty  gallons  of  water. 
If  he  found  the  soapsuds  killed  the  lice  he 
should  have  used  only  the  suds.  Hens  should 
not  be  dipped  at  all  except  in  extreme  cases. 

There  is  no  way  to  express  how  to  kill  broilers 
by  sticking,  other  than  we  have  given  repeat- 
edly. If  the  correspondent  cannot  dry  pick  a 
broiler  others  can,  and  do.  Hang  the  chick  by 
the  legs,  with  ;a  string,  with  a  sharp  penknife 
stick  the  chick  in  the  tnroat,  well  back,  cutting 
across  the  throat  somewhat,  and  let  the  point 
of  the  knife  pierce  the  brain.  Begin  to  pull  the 
largest  feathers  immediately,  before  the  chick 
is  dead,  as  it  feels  no  pain  if  the  brain  is 
pierced. 

The  Standard  of  Excellence  describes  all  the 
points,  or  several  portions  of  the  body,  of  the 
breeds.  Philosophy  of  Judging  is  a  book  that 
gives  information  in  regard  to  judging. 


Amendments  to  Constitution. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Poultry  Association  have 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Scudder: 
ARTICLE  IV. 

Sec.  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  to 
be  selected  one  from  a  State ;  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee,  an  Ad- 
visory Board  and  a  Finance  and  Auditing  Com- 
mittee. The  Finance  and  Auditing  Committee 
shall  consist  of  three,  selected  from  members 
of  the  Executive  Committe.  The  Executive 
Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Presideut,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  and  such  members  as 
may  be  chosen  upon  the  following  basis  of 
representation,  viz.:  Every  State  having  five 
life  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  member 
upon  the  Executive  Committee,  and  every 
State  having  ten  life  members  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  members  on  the  Committee,  and  to  an 
additional  member  for  every  ten  additional 
life  members,  provided  that  no  State  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  four  members— the  officers 
ex-officio  not  to  be  counted  in  this  apportion- 
ment. There  may  also  be  elected  ten  members 
at  large. 

An  Advisory  Board  of  five  shall  be  chosen, 
consisting  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  such  members  as  may  be  chosen  to 
complete  the  number.  The  President  who  has 
last  retired  from  the  office  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Board.  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  are  ineligible  for  any  otheroffice. 

Sec.  2.  All  officers  of  this  Association  ex- 
cept the  six  vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  as  follows: 

On  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  shall'  mail  to  every  member  in 
good  standing  a  printed  circular  requesting 
nominations  for  the  office  of  President,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  and  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  from  the  State  in  which  the 
member  receiving  the  circular  lives.  With  the 
circular  shall  be  enclosed  a  postal  card  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
properly  arranged  on  the  side  reserved  for 
communications,  so  that  each  member  may  ex- 
press his  choice  of  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  from  his  State. 
All  postals  putting  in  nomination  candidates 
for  the  several  offices  aforesaid  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  on  or  be- 
fore October  loth. 

On  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  mail  to  every  member  in  good 
standing  a  circular  giving  the  names  of  all  the 
gentlemen  placed  in  nomination  for  the  afore- 
said offices  and  the  number  of  ballots  each  re- 
ceived on  the  nominating  vote. 

With  said  circular  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer shall  enclose  a  blank  ballot 'giving  under 
the  heading 

"FOR   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION." 

the  names  of  the  (4)  four  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  ballots  on  the 
nominating  vote,  under  the  heading 

"FOR    SECRETARY    AND     TREASURER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  POULTRY"  ASSOCIATION" 

the  names  of  the  (4)  four  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  ballots  on  the 
nominating  vote,  under  the  heading 

"FOR  MEMBERS  ON  THE  EX-COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
A.  P.  A." 

the  names  of  the  gentlemen  from  each  State 
who  received  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  on 
the  nominating  vote. 

The  nominees  for  membership  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  be  grouped  underthe  name 
of  the  State  they  represent. 

Each  member  shall  indicate  his  choice  of  the 
gentlemen  nominated  by  crossing  off  the  names 
of  those  for  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  vote. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasuter  shall  enclose 
with  the  afore-mentioned  circular  and  ballot 
a  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  with  the  words  "Flection  Busi- 
ness" printed  across  its  left  hand  upper  corner, 
in  which  envelope  the  ballot  duly  prepared 
shall  be  mailed  under  seal  to  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  All  ballots  to  be  valid  shall  bear  a 
post  mark  net  later  than  November  15th,  and 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  not  later  than  December  1st. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  preserve 
unopened  all  letters  marked  "Electicn  Busi- 
ness" until  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
when  after  the  appointment  of  Tellers  the  en- 
velopes shall  be  opened  and  the  ballots  counted. 
In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  election  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  of  the  members  present. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  bal- 
lot at  the  regular  annual  meeting. 

Sec  3.  All  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected.  A  majority  of  votes  shall  consti- 
tute an  election.  Vacancies  during  the  interim 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  President  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  after  having 
served  two  terms. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


The  Model  Hen. 


Although  there  are  sixty-eight  recognized 
breeds  of  fowls,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  not 
yet  admitted  to  the  standard,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  matters  which  confronts  the  amateur 
is  that  of  selecting  from  among  the  number 
some  particular  breed  that  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  essential  to  the  production  of 
eggs,  and  which  combines  quality  of  flesh, 
hardiness,  size  and  uniformity  of  color.  The 
Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma,  Wyandotte, 
Langshan  and  Leghorn  are  the  five  leading 
breeds  of  utility.  The  Polish,  Hamburgs, 
Dorkings,  and  the  French  breeds  are  really  su- 
perior to  the  first  five  breeds  mentioned  in  some 
respects,  but  we  are  compelled  to  consider  the 
demands  of  the  market  as  well  as  consult  our 
own  preferences.  The  American  market  insists 
on  yellow  legs,  and  the  yellow  legs  must  be 
supplied,  only  to  be  thrown  away  as  useless  by 
the  customer.  And  this  shuts  the  poultry  man 
off  from  some  breeds  that  possess  much  merit 
in  other  respects. 

WHAT  WE  FINDYlN  YELLOW  LEGS. 

The  poultry  man  having  selected  his  breed 
with  yellow  legs  finds  that  he  has  overlooked 
the  comb.  The  customer  cares  nothing  for  this 
but  the  poultry  man  knows  that  a  very  large 
comb  is  liable  to  become  frozen,  and  endeavors 
to  select  a  breed  with  a  small  comb,  so  he 
takes  the  light  Brahma,  which  not  only  has  yel- 
low legs,  small  comb,  and  large  size,  but  pos- 
sesses also  hardiness.  But  even  the  Brahma 
has  its  defects,  for  it  is  clumsy  and  inactive, 
does  not  forage  well,  must  be  fed  very  carefully 
to  avoid  becoming  over  fat,  and  is  sadly  defici- 
ent In  breast  meat.  Its  legs  being  heavily  feath- 
ered renders  it  liable  to  all  the  difficulties  per- 
taining to  wet  yards,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  per- 
sistent sitter,  and  tramples  its  chicks  more  than 
some  other  breeds. 

MORE  THINGS  WE  DON'T  WANT. 

Th.*  Langshan,  one  of  the  best  breeds,  with  a 
thin  skin,  active  disposition,  and  fair  size,  lays 
well  at  all  seasons,  and  probab,y  combines  as 
many  good  qualities  as  any  breed  known,  but 
it  does  not  have  a  yellow  leg,  and  its  plumage 
is  a  flossy  black,  which  is  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  the  dark  colored  pin  feathers  on  the 
dressed  carcass.  Then  there  is  the  Houdan, 
a  French  breed,  and  a  non-sitter,  which  equals 
the  Dorking  for  the  table,  but  the  Houdan  not 
only  has  dark  legs  but  also  a  crest,  a  beard,  and 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  crest  being  liable  to 
become  "water-soaked"  in  wet  weather,  thus 
entailing  roup,  and  which  shades  the  eyes  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  the  young  ones  easy 
prey  for  hawks. 

"EVERLASTING  LAYERS"  AND  OTHERS  . 

The  Dorking,  the  best  fowl  of  England,"  and 
one  of  the  choicest  for  the  table  and  for  market, 
is  not  equal  to  some  others  for  laying,  and  is 
very  tender  when  young.  It  has  not  yellow 
legs,  and  is  unable  to  endure  the  severe  winters 
of  some  sections.  The  Hamburgs,  which  are 
beauties,  are  known  as  the"everlasting  layers  " 
In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  anv  breed  surpasses 
them  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced,  for  in  all 
tests  made  they  have  been  at  the  head.  But 
they  are  very  small,  much  subject  to  roup,  not 
hardy,  and  are  almost  worthless  for  the  market. 
The  several  exhibition-games  are  too  tender 
when  young  and  the  pit-games  are  too  pugnaci- 
ous, while  the  Polish,  which  are  non-sitters,and 
crested,  are  of  no  value  for  market  and  are 
unsuitable  for  our  winters. 

THE  LIVELY  LITTLE  LEGHORN. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  have 
yellow  legs  and  skin,  are  of  fair  size  and  per- 
haps possess  as  many  good  points  as  any  of  the 
breeds,  yet  they  are  not  equal  to  some  as  layers 
nor  are  they  the  best  table  fowls .  But  they  are 
hardy,  well  adapted  to  all  sections,  their  combs 
are  not  very  large,  and  they  have  clean  legs. 
The  Leghorns  have  but  two  strong  faults— large 
combs  and  small  size.  The  Leghorn  is  hardy, 
seems  to  thrive  well  in  all  sections,  and  though 
not  considered  a  market  fowl  really  has  more 
breast  meat  than  the  Brahmas, Plymouth  Bocks 
or  Wyandottes.  It  is  really  a  better  table  fowl 
than  many  another  breed  of  larger  size .  It  las's 
as  many  eggs  as  any  breed,  rivaling  the  Ham- 
burg, and  but  for  the  liability  of  its  large  comb 
to  freeze  the  Leghorn  would  hold  the  position 
of  "king  of  the  breed."  It  perhaps  has  more 
friends,  even  with  the  drawbacks  mentioned 
than  any  other  breed. 

SELECT  FOR  A  SPECIALTY. 

It  selecting  a  breed  one  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  climate  and  the  conditions  of  the 
farm  and  its  buildings,  as  well  as  the  location  of 
the  market.  If  a  breed  is  desired  for  eggs  only 
no  attention  should  be  given  the  market  quali- 
ties, and  if  a  breed  is  wanted  for  market  take 
one  that  is  not  expected  to  lay  as  well  as  the 
Leghorns.  Do  not  forget  that  the  breed  must 
be  hardy.  Some  breeds  are  like  the  turkey, 
very  difficult  to  raise,  but  when  matured  are 
capable  of  enduring  all  climates,  the  pit-game, 
for  instance,  which  is  a  grand  market  fowl  but 
an  inferior  layer.  All  this  time,  while  aiming 
to  secure  hardiness  and  quality,  you  may  have 
to  discard  the  best  breed  you  have  selected  be- 
cause it  has  not  yellow  legs,  and  when  you 


think  you  have  discovered  some  breed  that  will 
just  suit  your  section,  and  which,  in  your  opin- 
ion, should  have  been  selected  long  ago,  you 
may  suddenly  find  some  defect  which  you  had 
overlooked  and  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
breeds  you  had  discarded. 

THE  FOWL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Nor  will  crossing  always  give  what  is  desired. 
In  crossing  for  eggs  you  may  reduce  size  of 
carcass,  and  in  crossing  to  secure  a  better  car- 
cass you  may  lesson  egg  production.  If  you 
gain  in  one  direction  you  lose  in  another.  You 
cannot,  in  one  season,  accomplish  much  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  It  is  only  witli  time,  pa- 
tience, and  experiments  that  von  may  reach  the 
object  sought.  The  poultrvman  is  not  alone  in 
this  work.  The  cattle  men,  flock  masters,swine- 
breeders,  and  horsemen,  are  all  aiming  to  find 
the  perfect  animal,  but  so  far  it  is  known  that 
each  breed  possesses  but  "one  talent,"  and  that 
no  breed  is  meritorious  in  all  respects,  each 
having  its  own  individual  characteristics.— 
Press. 


Eggs  by  Weight. 

The  following,  from  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is 
given  in  favor  of  the  selling  of  eggs  by  weight 
instead  of  by  the  dozen,  and  the  reasons  are 
made  plain.  It  is  now  in  order  for  this  subject 
to  be  agitated.  It  says: 

THE  CHEATING  SYSTEM. 

Until  the  time  arrives  when  eggs  are  sold  by 
weight  both  the  poultrymen  and  the  consumers 
will  be  cheated.  The  consumer  who  buys  his 
eggs  by  the  dozen  never  pays  the  same  price. 
He  has  the  advantage  to-day,  and  loses  it  to- 
morrow. When  the  prices  paid  are  based  on 
weight  the  sales  can  be  as  easily  made  as  with 
potatoes,  which  are  now  sold  by  weight  when 
sales  are  made  wholesale,  though  retail  pur- 
chasers often  pay  dearly  for  allowing  deliveries 
based  upon  bushel  measures  that  have  slippery 
bottoms,  or  in  which  the  articles  are  "artisti- 
cally arranged,"  with  a  view  of  filling  the 
measure  with  the  fewest  potatoes. 

AN  EGG  IS  AN  EGG. 

But  the  poultryman  is  more  interested  in 
selling  his  eggs  by  weigh!  than  is  the  customer. 
It  takes  more  food  to  produce  a  large  egg  than 
a  small  one ;  hence  the  large  egg  costs  more, 
and  should  sell  for  more,  but  our  old  and  time- 
honored  custom  makes  no  difference  between 
a  dozen  large  eggs  and  a  dozen  small  ones. 
The  present  custom  leads  to  sending  eggs  to 
market  without  regard  to  uniformity,  the  eggs 
of  the  bantam  and  the  guinea  fowl  assisting  in 
filling  out  the  quota  of  one  dozen.  When  eggs 
are  sold  by  weight  the  large  ones  will  be  se- 
lected, all  eggs  will  be  assorted,  and  the  quota- 
tions be  given  for  large,  medium,  and  small  per 
pound,  and  all  will  be  sent  to  market  in  a  more 
attractive  condition  than  now. 

A  FRAUD  ON  THE  FOWL 

It  is  an  injustice  to  the  hen  to  sell  eggs  by  the 
dozen .  Some  hens  will  produce  eggs  that 
weigh  eight  to  the  pound,  while  other  hens  will 
enual  or  exceed  ten  to  the  pound.  The  hen 
that  lays  140  eggs  a  year,  the  eggs  weighing  ten 
eggs  to  the  pound,  is  placed  high  up  on  the  list 
as  a  most  excellent  producer  of  eggs,  and  will 
be  selected  as  a  produeer  in  preference  to  the 
hen  that  lays  only  120  eggs,  weighing  eight  to 
the  pound.  Yet  the  hen  laying  the  smaller 
number  of  eggs  will  have  produced  a  heavier 
weight  of  eggs  than  the  apparently  more  pro- 
lific hen,  but  she  gets  no  credit  for  it,  because 
her  eggs  are  sold  by  the  dozen  instead  of  by 
weight.  If  eggs  were  sold  by  weight,  the  hen 
laying  the  larger  eggs  would  be  more  profitable 
than  the  other. 

WHEN  WEIGHT  WILL  TELL. 

The  breeds  would  be  more  in  demand  if  eggs 
were  sold  by  weight.  The  Black  Spanish,  the 
Houdan,  and  the  Minorca  breeds,  that  are  ex- 
cellent layers  of  large  eggs,  would  be  wanted. 
Quite  a  revolution  would  result  in  the  breeding 
of  hens  for  egg  production,  just  as  weighing  the 
milk  advanced  the  claims  of  some  breeds  of  cat- 
tle. When  it  is  stated  that  eggs  have  been  ex- 
hibited that  weighed  six  to  the  pound,  it  is 
plain  that  a  hen  that  lays  120  such  eggs  per- 
forms an  enormous  work  compared  with  the 
majority  of  hens  on  the  farm. 

AND  THE  LITTLE  ONES  ARE  LEFT. 

All  hens  that  lay  small  eggs  would  be  culled 
out  of  the  flocks,  "thus  gradually  increasing  the 
size  of  eggs,  and  bringing  them  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  uniformity .  There  maybe  some  hens 
in  a  flock  that  lay  more  eggs  than  others,  and  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  such  hens, 
but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  pick  out  the  hens 
that  lay  large  eggs.  It  would  also  lead  to  the 
breeding  of  better  males,  as  only  the  large  eggs 
would  be  used  for  hatching  the  chicks,  with  a 
view  to  improvement,  and  this  improvement 
will  be  extended  to  the  males,  just  as  bulls  from 
well-known  butter  producers  are  used  as  sires 
instead  of  those  from  ordinary  cows. 

A  BASIS  TO  BUILD  ON. 

The  cost  will  be  equalized  and  a  more  com- 
plete record  of  the  expenses  can  be  kept.  The 
farmer  will  then  undertake  to  learn  how  many 


pounds  of  food  is  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  eggs,  and  he  will  pay  his  attention  to 
those  hens  that  produce  the  greatest  weight  at 
the  least  cost.  As  long  as  eggs  are  sold  by  the 
dozen,  the  farmer  and  uoultrv  man  will  not  be 
able  to  arrive  at  any  facts  in  regard  to  the  real 
cost  of  the  eggs,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the 
amount  of  profit  cannot  be  estimated,  for  calcu- 
lations for  to-day  will  not  apply  to-morrow. 

AT    BOTH  ENDS  OF  THE  LINE. 

It  is  important  that  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  agitate  this  matter.  There  is  no 
reason  for  continuing  the  old  custom,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  reasons  for  discarding  it.  Jus- 
tice to  the  producer,  to  the  fowls,  and  to  the 
contumer,  demand  that  eggs  be  sold  by  weight. 
Only  by  weight  can  a  fair  sale  be  made,  and 
only  by  weight  in  selling  eggs  can  we  properly 
breed  fowls  and  improve  them  to  that  degree  of 
excellence  to  which  all  poultrymen  are  aiming, 
and  which  will  confer  benefits  on  all. 

When  eggs  are  sold  by  weight  all  the  breeds 
will  be  affected  by  the  change,  and  better  results 
will  follow.  Hens  will  not  so  readily  be  dis- 
placed by  pullets,  and  a  new  feature  will  arise 
in  the  breeding  of  poultry.  Hens  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  real  work  done  by 
them,  and  the  food  will  be  more  economically 
appropriated. 


Poultry  at  the  World's  Show. 

The  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  will  begin  on 
Oct.  18fh,  1893,  and  end  on  Oct.  30th,  1893. 

There  is  a  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock  already  appointed,  Mr.  W.  I.  Buchanan, 
who  will  have  charge  of  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

All  poultry  offered  for  admission  under  an 
entry  from  the  United  States  will  be  examined 
by  a  committee  of  three,  who  shall  return  to 
the  exhibitor  any  bird  which  in  their  opinion  is 
inferior,  sick,  out  of  condition,  or  which  will  not 
score  eighty-five  points  in  its  class  according  to 
the  "American  Standard  of  Perfection." 

No  one  exhibitor  of  poultry  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be"  allowed  to  enter 
more  than  four  birds,  i.  e.,  one  cock,  one  hen, 
etc.,  in  any  one  class. 

Poultry  from,  foreign  countries  will  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  rules  governing  the  admission 
of  fowls  at  competitive  displays  in  said  coun- 
tries. 

Additional  Rules  and  Regulations  governing 
the  Poultry  exhibit,  and  the  system  of  judging 
to  be  adopted,  will  be  issued  hereafter. 

In  classes,  excepting  Game  Bantams,  speci- 
mens are  to  be  shown  singly,  viz-  Cock,  Hen. 
Cockerel  and  Pullet  in  each  variety. 

1st  Prize.  2d  Prize.  3d  Prize.  4th  Prize. 
Cock    $10  00        $5(  0        $3  00        $2  00 
Hen       10  00  5  00  3  00  2  00 

Cock'el  10  00  5  00  3  00  2  00 
Pullet    10  00         5  00         3  00         2  00 

Pens  in  all  varieties  to  consist  of  one  male 
and  three  females;  all  ages  may  compete.  1st 
prize.  $10.00 ;  2d  prize,  $5.00. 

In  Bantams  specimens  shown  singly,  viz: 
Cock,  Hen,  Cockerel  and  Pullet  in  each  variety. 

1st  Prize.  2d  Prize.  3d  Prize  4' h  Prize 
Cock  $6  00  $3  00  2  00  V.  H.  C. 
Hen         6  00  3  00        2  t  V.  H.  C 

Cockerel  6  00  3  00        2  00        V.  H.  C. 

Pullet       5  00  3  00        2  00        V.  H.  C. 

Turkeys  to  be  shown  singly;  prizes  offered  on 
adults  only,  viz  : 

1st  Prize  2d  Prize.  3d  Prize. 
Cock  $10  00        $fi  00        $4  00 

Hen  10  00         6  00         4  00 

Ducks  and  geese  to  be  shown  in  pairs,  male 
and  female.  1st  prize,  $8.00;  2d  prize,  $4.00; 
3d  prize,  $2.00. 


How  the  Brooder  Beats  the  Hen. 

The  "old"  hen  will  not  sit  until  she  is  ready, 
and  she  cannot  raise  chicks  in  winter,  even  if 
she  hatches  them  out.  There  are  always  a  few 
strong  chicks  that  keep  her  moving  and  cue  by 
one  the  weaker  little  fellows  perish  because 
she  is  too  restless  and  they  cannot  nestle  under 
her  for  warmth.  Hawks,  lice,  rats,  dampness 
and  other  troubles  attend  her.  and  if  she  raises, 
in  winter,  one-half  of  her  brood  she  will  be 
lucky.  The  brooder  makes  every  chick  an  in- 
dependent individual.  He  can  warm  himself 
at  will.  The  cat,  rat,  hawk,  owl.  and  bad 
weather  are  defied.  He  "holds  the  fort,"  can 
"laugh  and  grow  fat,"  receiving  all  the  care 
that  can  be  bestowed,  his  owner  knowing  al- 
ways where  he  is  and  what  lie  desires.  Not  be- 
ing afflicted  with  filth,  vermin,  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  food,  he  crows  rapidly  and  is  superior 
to  the  chick  hatched  under  a  hen.  from  the  time 
of  leaving  the  egg  till  he  graces  the  dish  of 
some  fastidious  epicure.  We  know  of  a  case  in 
which  125  chicks  out  of  126  were  raised  in  a 
brooder,  but  such  good  results  are  rare.  It  is 
best  to  estimate  fairly,  and  make  all  due  allow- 
ances. Evervthino  depends  upon  the  one  who 
manages,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  success. 
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W heeler    on  the   Oyster  Shell 
Problem. 


Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  "York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  is  working  on  the  "oyster  shell 
theory,"  as  it  is  called,  and  his  results  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  poultry  raisers.  In 
fact,  the  work  already  done  by  him  has  been 
invaluable. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  rejoice 
because  Mr.  Wheelers  experiments  may  not 
accord  with  our  views  on  oyster  shells,  we 
wish  to  state  that  we  have  earnestly  re- 
quested Mr.  Wheeler  to  work  on  the  subject, 
and  when  his  experiments  are  concluded  we 
will  accept  his  decision,  and  govern  our- 
selves accordingly.  No  fair  man  can  gain 
anything  by  attempting  to  refute  facts. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  reports  are  always  free  to 
the  public,  but  the  following  we  copy  from  a 
letter  sent  us.    He  says  : 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  conclude 
as  I  do  from  the  few  figures  that  I  sent  you. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  I  have  had  no 
"theories"  to  try  to  prove,  but  have  only 
been  desirous  to  learn  all  that  is  possible,  and 
after  accumulating  all  the  facts  within  reach 
to  make  our  conclusions  in  best  accord  with 
them.  Of  course,  conclusions  from  any 
results  I  may  obtain  are  to  be  made  by  any- 
one. I  have  been  as  careful  as  I  could  in 
my  work,  so  that  my  results  might  be  of 
value.  The  only  question,  of  course,  with 
you,  would  be  whether  I  had  taken  precau- 
tions enough  to  assure  my  results  being  near 
enough  approximations  to  the  truth  to  make 
them  reliable  data  for  any  general  conclu- 
sions. 

I  will  give  much  more  detailed  results, 
in  my  report  for  this  year,  (should  be  ready 
now,  but  probably  will  not  for  some 
time)  and  will  send  you  everything  in  full, 
as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  them .  I  thank  you 
for  the  confidence  you  have  often  expressed 
in  my  work,  and  assure  you  that  I  will  do 
all  that  my  time  will  allow  for  the  interest 
of  poultry  knowledge  and  the  accumulation 
of  little  facts. 

The  above  explains  that  the  editor  of  the 
Poultry  Kekper  is  in  full  accord  with  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and-  that  we  are  es  anxious  to 
solve  the  problem  as  any  one.  In  a  short 
letter  to  us,  written  since  the  above,  Mr. 
Wheeler  says : 

During  one  period  of  twelve  days,  three 
hens,  confined  under  conditions  which  I  pre- 
viously mentioned  to  you,  laid  twenty  one 
eggs,  weighing  966.4  grams.  The  shells,  (dry) 
weighed  91.8  grams,  and  the  lining  mem- 
branes 4.4  grams.  The  shells,  membranes 
and  interior  of  the  eggs  contained  calcium  in 
different  combinations,  equivalent  to  87.88 
grams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  shells  alone 
containing  86  6  grams  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  grain  food,  the  cabbage  and  boiled  eggs, 
fed  during  this  time  contained  calcium  equiv- 
alent to  7.53  grams  carbonate  of  lime. 
Through  a  misunderstanding  spring  water 
was  given  the  hens  instead  of  rain  water, 
as  was  intended,  and  this  made  some  differ 
ence  as  the  spring  water  contained  a  large 
amount  of  cai-bonate  of  lime  in  solution. 
There  was  not  enough,  however,  to  seriously 
affect  the  result,  for  (I  have  not  the  exact 
date  at  hand)  all  the  water  possible  for  them 
to  get  contained  less  than  three  grams  (2.28 
grams)  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

On  this  estimate  you  can  see  that  only  9  81 
grams  of  carbonate  of  lime  can  be  accounted 
for  to  supply  the  87.88  grims  found  in  the 
eggs,  aside  from  that  existing  in  the  oyster 
shells,  of  which  the  hens  consumed  during 
this  period  191.4. 

The  total  ask  of  all  the  food  aside  from 
drinking  water,  during  this  period  was  but 
81.16  grams, — less  than  the  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  egg  shells,  which  was  86  6 
grams. 

To  my  mind  the  most  reasonable  conclu- 
sion from  these  data  is  —that  the  78.  grams 
of  carbonate  of  lime  unaccounted  for  else- 
where, over  88.  per  cent  of  all  found  in  the 
eggs,  were  obtained  from  the  oyster  shells. 

These  hens  were  kept  clossly  confined  for 
twenty-three  days  before  this  period,  the 


results  of  which  I  mention,  began.  The 
same  kind  of  food  was  given  during  all  this 
time,  except  that  the  boiled  eggs  were  fed 
only  for  three  days  preceding  this  latter 
peried. 

The  results  of  some  other  trials  and  ex- 
periments point  to  the  same  conclusion,  but 
these  referred  to  are  the  most  pronounced  of 
any  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

Please  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  this 
result.  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended 
and  somewhat  hastily,  but  trust  I  have  put 
everything  I  have  said  down  correctly. 

Mr.  Wheeler  distinctly  states  that  the 
whole  of  the  ash  of  the  food  is  not  equal  to 
the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
shells.  This  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  lime 
in  oyster  shells  does  assist  in  providing  lime 
for  egg  shells,  but  it  does  not  prove  that 
oyster  shells  are  necessary  to  provide  lime, 
as  the  food  used  by  Mr.  Wheeler  was  as  de- 
ficient in  lime  as  could  be  well  used  for  the 
experiment.  Foods  can  be  fed  without  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  them  which  supply  more 
than  the  lime  desired  for  shell  production. 


Underground  Houses. 


As  some  are  interested  in  underground 
houses,  and  modes  of  heating  them,  we  give 
the  following  letter  from  a  subscriber  at 
Hinsdale,  111.,  who  says. 

I  am  about  to  establish  a  poultry  plant  in 
Minnesota,  on  a  cheap  plan,  using  tiling  for 
heating  purposes,  and  want  to  ask  your  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  this  plan  will  be 
feasable.  The  houses  are  to  be  constructed 
partly  underground,  all  radiating  from  one 
large  room  which  will  also  be  partly  under- 
ground,where  will  be  located  a  brick  furnace 
which  will  furnish  hot  air  for  all  the  houses 
conducted  by  the  tiling. 

All  underground,  or  stone  houses,  have 
been  failures,  so  far  as  our  observation  ex- 
tends, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cellars, 
owing  to  dampness.  The  writer  will  have  a 
Minnesota  climate  to  contend  with,  and  he 
knows  just  what  the  difficulties  will  be,  and 
he  knows  that  an  underground  horse  will  be 
warm  and  secure  from  frost,  hence,  in  order 
to  avoid  dampness,  he  proposes  to  warm  (or 
rather,  keep  the  house  dry)  by  conducting 
warm  dry  air  to  the  different  apartments  by 
means  of  tiling. 

We  readily  endorse  the  plan  proposed,  as 
it  is  the  cheapest  mode  suggested  that  we 
know  of  for  retaining  uniformity  of  heat,  yet 
we  are  frank  to  state  that  no  matter  which 
system  of  warming  a  house  is  adopted  care  is 
required  to  avoid  inequalities  of  temperature. 

Distinguishing:  the  Males. 

Do  you  know  a  gobbler  from  a  pullet,  if 
the  turkeys  are  young,  and  can  you  distin- 
guish a  young  drake  from  the  female.  We 
are  reminded  of  this  by  the  following  :J 

"Will  you  please  inform  me  through  the 
Poultry  Keeper  how  I  can  tell  a  torn  tur- 
key from  the  hen  at  the  age  to  take  them  to 
caponize,  or  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  turkeys 
when  they  are  only  six  or  eight  weeks  old. 
For  a  long  time  the  males  and  females  are 
alike,  but  gradually  the  male  becomes  more 
carunculated  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  the 
"tassel"  on  the  breast  begins  to  appear  on  the 
male,  and  its  wings  will  occasionally  be 
opened  and  tipped  to  the  ground,  as  in 
"strutting"  even  when  it  is  apparently  but  a 
chick.  Later  on  the  neck  is  thicker,  and  the 
carriage  is  more  erect,  until  the  difference  is 
plain,  as  when  maturity  has  been  reached. 

The  drake  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  female  by  its  voice,  and  the  same 
with  the  gander.  The  female  is  the  noisy 
one,  and  makes  the  loud,  harsh  sound,  while 


the  male  gives  off  but  a  sharp  sound,  not 
very  loud,  and  which  is  easily  noticed  as 
different  from  that  of  the  female.  By  the 
voice  they  may  be  distinguished  when  quite 
young.  When  matured  the  drake  has  a 
"curl"  on  the  end  of  its  tail. 


Heated  Houses  iu  Montana. 

A  subscriber  in  Montana  has  all  the  meat 
he  can  get  for  nothing,  and  he  pays  S2  00 
per  bushel  for  wheat.  The  main  point, 
however,  in  that  country,  is  to  keep  the  hens 
warm,  so  he  thus  writes  in  regard  to  heating 
with  an  oven  ■ 

It  is  pretty  cold  here  in  Montana,  and  I 
built  a  brick  furnace  in  my  hen  house.  If  I 
build  a  big  fire  in  it,  it  will  keep  warm 
twenty-four  hours.  It  gets  warm  slowly  but 
surely,  I  can  keep  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees 
in  winter.  I  can  get  all  the  fresh  meat  I 
want  for  nothing,  such  as  beef  heads,  liver 
pouches,  and  I  cook  it  for  them.  Will  it  in- 
jure hens  or  young  chicks  to  feed  them  all 
the  meat  they  can  eat?  Wheat  costs  S2  00 
per  hundred,  beans  $1  80  per  hundred, 
Which  is  the  cheapest,  and  how  much  for  a 
hundrt a  hent  of  each.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  have  that  brick  oven  in  the  hen 
house,  and  what  temperature  shall  I  keep  it? 

In  regard  to  heating  a  poultry  house  it 
may  be  done  with  advantage,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  pay  to  heat  a  poultry  house 
except  in  cases  where  large  numbers  of  fowls 
are  kept,  as  it  requires  attention  to  prevent 
the  heat  from  fluctuating.  A  house  should 
be  warmed  only  sufficient  to  prevent  frost — 
ab :  ut  forty  degrees  above  zero  being  suffici- 
ent— and  the  dryness  is  more  beneficial  than 
the  warmth.  If  the  house  is  warmer  than 
forty  degrees  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
fowls  being  made  tender,  and  incapable  of 
enduring  cold  when  outside,  and  they  easily 
become  subject  to  roup. 

In  regard  to  feeding  meat  we  do  not  con- 
sider an  exclusive  meat  diet  of  any  benefit. 
Fowls  should  have  a  variety  of  food.  A 
pound  of  meat  to  a  dozen  hens  is  ample  for 
one  day. 

Why  He  Failed. 

Failures  to  hatch  are  not  uncommon,  and 
it  is  not  always  that  reasons  can  be  given  for 
failures.  The  method  of  management,  how- 
ever, may  be  at  fault.  A  Kansas  city  sub- 
scriber asks  for  information  in  regard  to  his 
failure,  and  writes: 

I  am  a  beginner.  I  constructed  an  incu- 
bator, which  held  a  temperature  varying 
from  ninety-eight  to  104  degrees,  for 
eighteen  dayTs.  Being  anxious  to  know  what 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  eggs,  I  found 
them  every  one,  160  eggs  in  all,  with  no  sign 
of  a  chicken.  Some  of  them,  the  whites  and 
yelks,  had  separated,  some  were  mixed,  some 
almost  dried  up  and  some  had  a  thin  frouid. 
This  is  the  way  I  run  the  machine.  I  turned 
the  eggs  once  a  day,  and  had  evaporating 
pans  with  water  in  them  constantly. 

In  the  first  place,  from  "ninety -eight  to 
104"  is  not  the  correct  temperature,  and  why 
anyone  should  expect  to  hatch  with  a  varia- 
tion of  six  degrees,  and  then  ask — "What 
caused  my  failure," — is  more  than  we  can 
understand.  Then  again,  the  writer  turned 
his  eggs  only  once  a  day,  and  he  had  evaD- 
orating  pans  with  water  iu  the  incubator 
constantly.  No  incubator  will  hatch  if  the 
operator  does  not  know  how  to  operate  it.  If 
there  are  any  directions  they  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 


I Game  Cockerels,  ifarch  hatch.  Heavy-weight. 
,  Cheap.    E.  G.  Marquardt,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

C!  K.  MOHK,  Militown.  Pa.— Fine  S.  C.  B. 
io«  Leghorns,  15.  P,  Hoi  ks  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  reasonable.    Circulars  free. 


WF.  B.  Span  ,S  S  Hams.,  S.  C.  B.  Legs,  and  B. 
.  B.  K.  Games  Stock  for  sale     Egg.:.  ¥2.00  per 
13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed   Cir   Come  and  see  me. 
Clark  Beham,  Oakland  Armstrong  Co  ,  Pa. 


~V7\7"  la  it  o  Minorcas. 

Fop  First-class  StocU  or  Efrgs,  Write  to 
W .h  .J.SCH.41J  BEi r,(Successor  to  Jesse  Roberts} 
K.ie,  Pa, 
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•'Philosophy  of  Judging"  maybe  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  Si. 00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  THE  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.25. 


Money  in  Cabbage  and  Celery-.  — "Blood  Trill 
tell."  Good  crops  can  not  lie  grown  with  poor  strains 
of  seed.  For  sixteen  years  Tillinghast's  Puget  Sound 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Celery  Seeds  have  been 
gaining  in  popularity.  The  most  extensive  growers 
all  over  the  Union  now  consider  them  the  best  in  the 
world.  A  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  regard- 
ing them  will  be  sent  tree  to  any  one  interested. 
When  writing  for  it  enclose 20  cents  in  silver  or  post- 
age stamps  and  we  will  also  send  "How  to  Grow 
Cabbage  and  Celery,  "a  book  worth  its  weight  in 

fold  to  any  grower  who  has  never  read  it.  Addiess 
SAAC  F.  Tillixghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.  Nov-4t. 


Excursion  Rates  to  the  Southern  inter- 
state Exposition  at  Raleigh,  N.  C—  Round  trip 
tickets  from  Boston  to  Raleigh  will  be  sold  by  the 
Merchants' and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  for $21  70,  including  meals 
and  rooms.  The  same  rates  apply  from  Providence, 
R.  I.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  of  Steamships  will 
sell  round  trip  tickets  frcm  New  York  to  Raleigh  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  for  817.70,  in- 
cluding meals  and  rooms.  Round  trip  tickets  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Raleigh  will  be  sold  bv  the  York 
River  Line  or  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  for  §10.20,  exclusive  of 
rooms  and  meals.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  will  sell 
round  trip  tickets  from  Norfolk,  Va  ,  to  Raleigh  for 
86.70  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays.  All  of  these 
tickets  embrace  a  coupon  for  one  admission  to  the 
Exposition  Grounds,  final  limit  for  December  3rd. 
Excursionists  are  advised  to  correspond  with  the 
agents  of  the  above  lines  before  starting. 


f; 


IOR  SALE.— 2  Improved  Excel.  Incubators, one  400 
and  one  600  egg.  J.  R.  Thompson,  Easton,  Md. 


WYANDOTTE  Eggs,  for  sale  from  prize  win- 
ners. Circular  free.   J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 

H.  I«anterman,Blairstown,  N.  J., breeder  of 
•  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  exclu.  Eggs  SI .00  per  15.  Cirfree 


rncubator  for  Sale.— 300-egg;  never  been  used;  best 
L  made.   Apply  Box  45,  Chestertown,  Md. 


K.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  conn., breeds  ;ae 
best  W. Leghorns,  L.Brahmasand  W. P. Rocks. 


Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Boole. 
28  pages.    Price  25c.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


FOR  SALE.— A  few  choice  B.  Minorca.  W.  F.  B. 
Spanish  and  15.  Leg.  coc'kls.  also  Abvs'n  and 
G.  Pigs.    F.  Etheridge,  Bradford,  MeKean  Co.,  Pa. 

B.  MINORCAS  *i  S;Kan<?*|*  p^r^P'^'ircular. 

F.  P.  GRIMES,  Paw  Paw,  Mieli. 

I  IPUT  DDAUMHO  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUill  DnHnlllHO.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.MissII.M.Williams.Hamnioutoii,  N  .J 


SD.  G.  Bantam  cockerel  $5,  1  pr.  White  Guineas 
.  §4,  S.  L.  Wyan'sand  P.  DucksSl. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Bogert&Son,  Cartersville,  Va. 


F 


OR  SALE  CHEAP.— 25  fine  White  Langshan 
chicks  from  Kirby  &  Smith  and  Albee  stock. 

H.  A.  BRADSHAW,  Elizaville,  Ind. 


Cumberland  Poultry  Yards.— Lt.  Brams  ,  W.  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  Standard  birds    Choice  stock." 
Mrs.  I.  L.  PARKER, Tracy  City,Teun. 

Prince's  Ray  Ponltry  Farm,  D.  A.  Mount, 
Mgr.,  Prince's  Bay.  N.Y.,  breeds  Ind. Games,  P. 
Rocks,  Lt  Brahmas  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  cir. 
Eggs  for  incubators. 


CCfl  CU£I  I  Q  for  poultry  feed.  Best  shell  form- 
OCH  OnCLLO  ing  substance  known.  81.25 per 
bbl.  Sample  &  cir  4c.  F.P.'Knowles,  Guilford,  Conn. 


COMING'S  POUL  &  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Artistic,  instructive  and  attractive.  Slavear. 

E.  S.  COMINGS,  Rockford,  Ills. 


THE  Pineland  New  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers. The  standard  machines  of  the  world.  Send 
5c.  In  stamps  for  Cat.  Ever  thing  for  the  poul  yds. 
Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.  Jaiuesburg.N.  J. 

INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS. 

Brooders  only  S3.  Best  and  Latest  Invention  on 
raising  Poultry.  Address  G.S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  EFMF 

all  times. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUREE,  Erie,  Pa. 


Wallkill  Valley  Poultry  Yards  — J.  W.  Adams, 
breeder  of  R.C.W.  Leghorns.  S.  S.  Hamburg*, 
Bar.  Ply.  Rocks;  one  fine  breeding  pen  B.  I'.  Korks 
(Hawkins  strain),  one  fine  breeding  pen  R.  C  W. 
Leghorns  (Ecker  strain),  rne  fine  breeding  pen  S.  S. 
Hamburg  (trabazon  strain)  tg?  in  cw.  :u  frcm 
each  pen.  Prices  reasonable  for  this  stock.  Send 
for  circular,  and  2 cent  stamp  for  postage. 

J  W,  ARAMS, 

Unionville; 

Orange  County,  New  York, 


MOKTE  Y  SAVED! 


455=  Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

American  Stock-Keeper  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette   

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

City  and  Country    

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. . 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review   

Farm  Journal.  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland   

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Vineyard  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  ( Poultry)  

Fanciers'  .Monthly   ■  

Fanciers'  Review.  Chatham,  N.  Y  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper   

"  Popular  Monthly  

' '  Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

"  Weekly  

"  Monthly  

' '       Young  People  (renewals) . . 

' '       Young  People  (new  subs.). 

Horseman.  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper.  (Minn)   

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)   

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs  )... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium).. 

.Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead  

Our  Little  Ones  '.  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine,  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal   

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  in  California   

Poultry  World   

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultry  man  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  ,  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fanciet  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  .-.  

Vh-k's  Monthly  Magazine   

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  
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BONE  MEAL 


50 


Choice  L  Brain,  hens  and  30  ckls.  SI  up.  All  in 
one  lot  cheap.   A.N.  Doane,  Gainesville,  N  .Y. 


B 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


CHOICE  B.  P.  Rocks  and  P.  Pucks,  reasonable. 
C  and  A.  MILLS,  Mt.  Palatine,  Ills, 


D 

G 


J.  Perry,  Earlville,  Ills.—  Breed  rof  Shorthorns 
.  SSOeach.  Felch  and  Pitkin,  B.  P.  Rks,  6  forSS. 

alt  Poultry  Yards,  Gait,  Sac. Co. ,  Cal .— Most  pop- 
ular var.  fowls.     Pekin  Ducks,  Belgian  Hares. 


For  Sale. —Langs.,  also  a  few  finest  Imp.  T.  Games 
in  America.    P.O.Hopkins,  Hanimonsburg,  O. 


I"  GAMES  Exclusively.  Pairs,  trios  or  single  biros 
La  Write.  Jesse  Belle  Johnston,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


ILY.  ROCKS. -Choice  stock.    Eggs,  82.00  per  13. 
H.  L.  MERRICK,  Collingswood,  N.J. 


Sphagum  Moss,  81.25 per  bbl  ;  fine  for  packing  eggs, 
also  for  bedding.    L.  E.  Bloomfield,  Canton,  U. 

English  Beagles,  five  puppies,  three  males  for  sale 
Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  X.  Y. 


HBISH and  Mexican  Gray.  Heathwood,  Irish  Black 
l.  Red,  Ironclad  and  Ind.  Games.    Send  for  circular. 

C.  D.  SMITH,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  815.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Haiumonton,  X.  J. 


FOR  POl'LTRY,  CBUSHBD 


Scraps.   Send  for  new  price  list. 
YORK  CHEMICAL,  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


8 


TH  season  of  satisfactory  sales.  5  hens,  l  male, 
_  pure  bred  Ply.  Rock.86;  same.  White,  89;  same. 
Pea-comb,  812.  Indian  Game  eggs  booked  for  spring. 
Circular  free.  Vernon  Poultry  Yards,  John  McFar- 
Iand,  Propi .,  Vallonia,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  $10.  Little 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  only  §3.  Buff 
Leghorns,  Indian  Games  and  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  for 
Circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HAXK1IM, 
Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club. ) 


Cures  Roup,  Cholera 
and  Gapes. 

GORDON'S  Poultry 
FOOD  is  a  rich,  nutritious 
vegetable  compound,  and 
contains  no  mineral 
poisons  Endorsed  by  the 
leading  poultry  raisers  of 
the  United  States.  The 
publishers  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  use  it.  Tho 
same  can  be  said  of 
GORDON'S  HORSE  and 
CATTLE  Food.  Addresss 
UOKOOX  FOODCOM- 
P  A  X  Y,  Coatesv  file 
Pa.  Send  for  circular 
giving  prices,  and  full  particulars  of  both. 


CHALLENGE  INCUBATOR. 

33g 


This  Machine  challenges  competition,  either  public 
or  private.  Record.  99  1-2  per  cent,  and  remains  uiide  ■ 
leated.  Won  1st  prize  at  Boston  188!)  and  '90.  Fust 
at  Worcester.  1S00.  First  at  Madison  Square  Gardens, 
New  York,  1891.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  fertile  eggs  than  any  machine  on  the  market. 
We  also  furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  heating  appa- 
ratus for  Brooder  Houses.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  before  purchasing  any  other. 

WOOD  &  PAIGE,  31  Sewall  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Valuable  Rooks  GiTcn  for  Securing  New 
Subscribe!'*  at  50  Cents  Each. 


ATo.  nf  Subs. 

1  From  Incubator  to  Market-  

1  Hile'sBookon  Incubation  

1  Practical  Caponizing  

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Book  

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay  

1  Worth's  Manual  of  Fancy  \\  ork....  

1  Index  to  anv  Volume  of  Poultry  Keeper 

1  Poultry  for  Profit  

1  Incubators  and  Brooders...  

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks......  

1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18S7,  

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book   

1  Temperance  Volume  

2  Complete  Poultry  Book  

2  Diseases  of  Poultry    ■  •  •  ■  •  •  • 

2  Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book — 

2  Five  Hun. lied  Questions  Answered  

2  How  to  Te'l  the  Age  of  a  Horse      

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry  

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture  

2  American  Corn  Huskev  

2  Knitting  and  Crochet  

2  Indian  Game  

2  Moisture  Guage  

2  Willis'  Veterinary  Practice  

2  Chicken  Varker  

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping  

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture  

2  Silos  and  Ensilage  

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry  

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables   

2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book  

2  Howto Select  Cows.. ..............  

3  Gentleman's  Longleather  Pocket  Book.... 

4  Kidders  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping.....  

4  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture. 

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper  

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer. 


Value. 
10 
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4  The  People's  Doctor.   *  50 


4  Everybody's  Paint  Book. . 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery  

5  Affleck's  Farmers  Record  and  Acc't  Boole. 

6  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture......  

6  American  Standard  of  Excellence  

6  Philosophy  of  Judgini 
6  Guem 


10  Crud< 
12  Blakelei 
12  Capon iz 
12  Webstei 
(full  s 


Milch 
.  Unabrldg 
■s  Cyclop! 


:d  C 
Jia. 


Drdance. 


j  Unabridged  (Reprint)  Dictionary, 
jeep  bound)  


1  50 

1  00 
3.50 
1.25 
1.00 
1. 00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
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UX  CLOVER  HAY  for  poultry  put  up  in  Bur- 
lap sacks.      Harvey  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CDRNICU  a  specialty  28  years.  Eggs,  $2 per  13, 
O  r  A n  1 0  n  J.Bl^  N  E IT,  Suuman,  Ripley  Co.,  InU 


Homer  J.  Erown.Harford,  Cort.Co.,N.Y., 
Breeder  of  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively,  offers 
for  sale  fowls  and  chickens  at  reasonable  prices. 


B 


TJFF  COCHINS. — Have  400  fine,  early-hatched 
Buffs  that  ivill  be  hard  to  beat.  Send  for  prices. 
"W.  P.  B YARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati, O. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  Buff  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks,Wj-ns., 
Langs.,  Mins  ,  Lt.  Brains,  and  f. Ducks.  For  sale 
cheap.     LEWIS  C.  BEATTY.  Washington,  N.  J. 


The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  S25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.       H.  D.Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.-B.  B. 
.  B.  Game*.  S.  Wyandottes.  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  B.  C  B.  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale. 


B 


ARGAINS  this  month  in  Ducks,  Poul.  and  Poul. 
Supplies.  Paul's  Poul'y  Yards,  Platteville,  Wis. 

OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty. 
Choice  stock  for  sale.   Circular  free. 

J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


CDnNPIN  TABLETS.   Prepared  especially  for 

Ol  UltUIH  poultry.  A  sure  cure  for  roup.  In  boxes 
by  mail  35c.  W.  W.  1IOGLE,  South  Evanston,  111. 


T Alt  s.  t\  MOVER,  Lansdale,  Pa.— Breeds 
I  J  Light  Brahmas,  W.  and  S.  Wyandoltes,  B.  Ply. 
Rocks  and  Anconas.  Choice  stock.   Price  rea'nable. 


OT7"  POULTRY  YARD V  .—500  Blk.  Lang- 
•  I\  •  shan  cockerels  and  pullets;  100  R.  C.  B. 
Leg.  cockerels  and  pullets;  SOG.Wyns.  Prices  rea. 
Fine  stock.  Brown  &  Hughes,  Box  56,  Newport,  R.  I, 


BS.  DEENER,  Prop'r,  Arkansas  Poultry  Farm, 
•  Batesville,  Ark.— Breeds  27  varieties  "of  thor- 
oughbred poultry  of  the  world's  best  strains.  Eggs, 
?2  per  set.,  3  sets.  $5  Stamp  for  20  pp.  cat.  Bank  ref . 


-Largest  dogs  in  the 
,  world.   A  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.H.Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 


LIGHT  and  DARK  RRA1UIAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria.  Ill  ,  1SS9.    Choice  young  aiid  old 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SP    D     I  rPUHDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  b.  D.    LtUnUnnO.  richest    colored  in 
America.   Winners.   Eggs  ?2. 00  per  set.  Circular. 
B.  A.  FOX,  Island,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 

Dr.  Wiant's  Buff  Leghorns.— Orders  booked  for 
eggs  for  spring  delivery  from  Geffekene,  Mrs. 
Key  and  Fields  yards.  Spoiigia.  the  great  roup  cure, 
get  the  genuine.  Put  up  in  25c,  50c.  &  $1  p'k'ges.,  by 
mail.   Bis.  to  agts.   Dr.  C.  .T  Wiant,  Marion,  O. 


HA.  BRADS  II  AW.  ELIZAVILLE,  IND. 
•  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  200  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  fowls  and  chicks 
for  sale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  Legged.)  Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Chas.  II.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N-  Y. 


No.  121  Fifth  Street. 


T^-VICT  or 
Incubator 


Guaranteed  Self-Eeg-ulating.  A 
Reliable  Hatcher.  Send  for  Free 
Circular.     SHEER  &  CHASE, 
Sole  Manufacturers,      Quinot,  ILL. 


HandsomeColden  Wyandottes.— Prices  for 
Golden  cocks,  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  :  Fair 
fc' oldens.  81  each:  good  Goldens. 81.50  each;  fine  Gol- 
Uens,  82  each.  All  mated  not  akin.  Golden  Wy'd't 
chromos,  lithographed  in  five  colors;  size 8x11  inches, 
2cts.each.l2for20c,  50  for  60c,  100  for  81.00.  Address 
A.  J.  FOUCK,  WAR  BEX,  PEXXA. 


©Q  f\f\  EOR  15  INDIAN  GAME  EGGS.— 
OO.ULJ  $.00 for  15  eggs  from  Blk.  Minorca,  Buff 
Cochin,  B,  Leghorn,  W.  "Wyandotte,  B.  Plv.  Rocks, 
L.  and  1>.  Brahmas.  P. Cochins,  B.  B.  K.  Games,  S. 
S.  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks,  Pearl  and  White  Guineas 
and  fancy  Pigeons.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and 
testimonials.   Orders  booked  now. 

GEO.  B.  ULRICH,  Annville,  Lebanon  Co., Pa. 


Johnson's  Ponltry  Animal.  AH 

about  poultry  for  a  2c.  stamp.  Sixteen 
pages  with  cover,  one  full  page  colore*! 
plate.  Crushed  shell,  wire  netting  and 
poultry  supplies,  address 

G.  M.  T,  JOHXSOX, 
Box  5,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


KING  RECENT  ] 
BEN  ORMONDE 


AT  STUD 


FEE,  $35. 
f  EE,  $25. 


ffi»"1  X  for  PENS  of  EIGHT  RIRDS  EACH: 
wit)  Brown  Legs., Langshans, P.hocks,  W.C  W. 
Pol.,  Part.  Cochins,  Silver  Wyandottes  Pekin  Ducks. 

l  ive  Pekin  or  Jap.  Bantams,  815:  Trio  White 
Guineas.  85.  Also  Champion  Exhib.  and  Pit 
Games,  etc    Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LUDLOW,  VOXKEBS.  X.  Y. 


ROOFING. 

CHEAP,  JJURABLE, 

For  all  kinds  of  outbuildings  get  my 
prices  and  samples  before  buying. 

E.  F.  SWAN, 

30  S.   WATER  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


NEARLY  4,000 

Little  Giant  Clover  Cutters  sold  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  reason  for  this  is;  They  are  cheap 
at  $3.00.  Do  the  work  easily,  rapidly,  cutting 
clover  in  just  the  right  shape  for  feeding,  machine 
backed  by  the  leading  poultrymen,  judges,  agricul- 
tural papers,  etc.  Do  not  buy  inferior  machines  at 
more  thaujtwice  the  cost  of  the  Little  Giant. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CazenoTia,  X,  Y. 


11  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture," 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses:  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy»of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  75  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrgr,  Pa 


SURPRISE  INCUBATOR. 


One  that  you  don't  have  to 
sit  up  nights  with.  One 
with  a  regulator  you  can 
set  at  1-4  of  a  degree.  One 
in  which  you  can  turn  the 
eggs  instantly  without 
opening  machine.  One 
that  can  be  locked  up  in  a 
room  12  hours  at  a  stretch. 
One  that  is  sold  under  a 
positive  guarantee.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue. 
Surprise  Incubator  Co. 
EastBillerica,Mass.  ,TJ  -S.A 


THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INC'VBA- 
TOB.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheape-t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Rankin.  South  East  on,  mass. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


Brood  Bitches  and  puppies  from  large  Importf  d 
stock  for  sale.  Grand  litter  from  King  Regent  now  i  n 
hand.  Photos  for  sale.  Stud  cards  and  Cata.  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Geriuantowii,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pat.  June  15,'86.  Aug.  20 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  ,  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 
GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 

froducing  food  in  the  world, 
twill  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

'89.    Milford,  Mass. 


JAMES  L  SHIELDS,  "Washington,  N".  J.,  offers 
fowls  of  leading  varieties  for  sale;  popular  prices. 


C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Ducks.  SI. 00 
i  each.    E.  B.  Ketcham,  South  Haven,  Michigan. 


CP  Certain  Cure  Q  C  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Peed 
.0. For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice,  u.i  .For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EGGS  ^IFV^. 

SERVATIVE  will  keep  Eggs  fresh  as  new  laid 
for  One  Year.  Circulars  and  price  list  free.  Address 
WM.  B.  EDWARDS  &  CO..  911  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  high-class 
Chickens,  Bronze  Turkeys.  T.  Geese  and  English 
Ferrets  furnished  by  W.  H.  TODD,  Vermil- 
lion, Ohio,  who  has  been  aconstant  breeder,  judge 
and  exhibitor  for  25  years.   Price  list  free. 


FRESH  CUT  GBEEN  BOXE  AXD  MEAT 
Right  from  butcher's  block.  Bone,  Meat,  Mus- 
cle, Marrow  and  all  goes  in,  best  winter  feed  yet  pro- 
duced for  laying  hens.  Send  for  special  circular,  with 
pices,etc.  We  also  grind  beef  scraps,  orster shells, etc 
Address,       C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester, Mass. 


'||      E.  E.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Over  lOOO  Higlt  Class 

LAXD  AXD  WATER  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  "Live  and  let  live  prices"  for  quality  of 
stockbasno equals.  Sendfor  111. circular, or  10c. stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan, "Wis. 


,e  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS 

s $6  per  15:  W.Langs.,  eggs  85  per  15. 


Black 

Ind.Game: 


ANPniWC"*3-do  per  15  rnno  Send  stamp  for 
flltLURRO  85.00  per  30  tUUO.  Catalogue. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER,  - 


Pottsville,  Pa 


LOOKI 


— EXCELSIOR — 
POULTRY  FARM. 

Breeders  aDd  Shippers  of  INDIAN 
GAMES,  BFFF LEGHORNS,  and 
60  other  varieties  of  land  and  water  Fowls 
and  Eggs.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  Ad- 
dress F.  S.  STAHL,  Mgr.,  Quincy,  111. 


IP  3E3  EI  IO 

is  the  prime  factor  in  keeping 

YOUR 

Poultry  in  good  first-class  condition,  and  make 

shell  out  their  Eggs  plentifully.  "We  are  Head- 
quarters for  Feed  and  Supplies.   Circular  free. 

HARVEY  BROS.,  BUFFALO,  N-  Y- 


Improved  "Champion"  Incubator. 

Perfectly  Automatic. 


Always  Reliable.  Guar- 
anteed the  Simplest  and 
Best  and  to  hatch  the 
Largestpercentagepos. 
sible.  Send  2-ct.  stamp 
for  handsome  catalog. 
FAMOUS  MFG.  CO., 
Chicago. 


HAWKINS 


BREEDS  AMERICA'S  PRIZE  WTNNEBS. 

Plymoutli  IlocliS, 

(Barred  and  White.) 

Wyandottes, 

(Silver  and  Wnite.) 
More  prizes  awarded  this  strain  than  all  others.  Se- 
lected Breeriine  mid  Exhibition  BiiVs  Tor 
sale.    KEt!JI*TERED  IIOI.STEIN  CATTLE 

forsalelow.  Catalogue  of  Americans  Greatest  Poul 
try  Farm  free. 

ri.ooli  Box  4.1 
LANCASTER,  MASS. 


A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
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AH.  \>DEES.  Lansdale,  I»a.,  Breeds  the 
.  best  \Y.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  \V. 
Miu.  and  P  Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners. 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .   Circular.  E.E.BAST. 

1328  Dunning  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


OT  of  voting  Games  for  sale.  Low  for  kind 
Jofstsck.  Want  room.  IDEKOSSITER, 

Box  232,  <iIKAKD,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.l.CAMPBKLl,  West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  j5.no  part  pay  fur  an  E-ureka  Incubator. 


EUREKA 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

At  reasonable  prices.  IOW  EXPRESS 
KATES   GUARASTEED.     JOE    OKAY  ES, 

Agent  American  Express,  Black  River.  N.  '  ■ 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  ^S^WSi1^ 

complete  index,  for  SI  25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  m  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  „ 
_Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHED 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


GRINDS 


BRONZE  TIRHEYS 
300  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44  &  47  lb  Toms.  SOO  P.Rock, 
Wyamlotte.W.A  B.I.eg- 
liorn  C'h'ls  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free 
F.M.MUNGER,  DeKalb.Ill 

eOTI  II  PI  ft  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
br UNulA,  Pharmacy.    Boerirke  &  Tafel, 

ion  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  .Madison St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835   

YOUR  OWN 
"lone,  Meal, 
ovsterWhells., 
Graham  Flour  &  t>orn,  in  the 

uj<*J  lOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWEH  MII-.LS  and 
F  A  Rl»l  FEE  D  MIIiIjS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
'*Wton  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa> 

"maple  farm  duck  yards. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  everv  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union .   W  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices 
J.  RANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 

CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

300  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breetlers  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  SHARP  &  CO., 

LOCKPORT,  New  York. 

Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
Si. 50 per  lOOsquare 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
i  lar  free. 


J 


STANDARD 


 WARN. 


A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  Si  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS, S5.00 
Per  15,  SIO  Per  40.  EGGS  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  SI. 00  Per  l-i  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Ply.  Rocks.   BIRDS  FOB  SALE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1880. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York.  1890 
10  prizes  on  Lt.  Bram.  and  P.  Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC &SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suflolk  County,  New  York. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCURATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nins 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  trt  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  V.  Williams.  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keener. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S. G.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans. , 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Jyco,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Eel),  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like.''''  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N  .  Y. 


GOOD  NEW8 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  o'rJerT^'ow's^ourTime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


FINE  ILLl'STR  lTIOXS  and  descriptions  of  thoroughbred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys  for 
stamp.   Please  mention  Pouttky  Keeper.   LA1IR  RROTHERS,  Jnda,  Wisconsin. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  by  $TEAM. 

Excelsior  incubator 


Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


SIMPLE,  1  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 

Send  6  cents  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Circulars  free. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL., 

PATENTEE  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  NECESSITY  CLOVER  CUTTER 

Is,  without  exception,  the  best  cutter  made.  It  has  an  adjustable  self' 
feed;  can  be  easily  changed  to  cut  any  length  from  one-eighth  to  one 
and  one-fourth  inches.  Castings  are  of  best  gray  iron  and  knives  of 
best  tool  steel.  This  machine  is  not  a  five  oh  ten  pound  "Toy," 
but  a  practical  Clover  Cutter,  weighing  fifty-five  pounds.  It  will  cut 
faster  than  any  other  cutter,  and  is  strong,  durable  and  light-running. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  also 
make  large  Feed  Cutters  for  stock.  Circulars  and  testimonials  giving 
lull  particulars  on  application. 

NECESSITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

I3awsoii,  Fa< 


KNAPP  BROTHERS'  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Still  stand  at  the  head— CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD— and  have  won  a  record  at  America's  leading 
shows  that  has  noequal. 

We  have  put  our  birds  in  strongest  competition  25  time3  during  the  past  8  years  and  have  never  lost  that 
best  prize  offered  i  first  on  breeding  pen  of  white  Leghorns). 

At  New  York  State  Fair  Sept.  10  to  1 7 tli  with  2:i«i  birds  in  competition  we  were  awarded  on  White  Leg- 
horns 1st,  2d  and  3d  on  breeding  pen,  1st,  2d  and  3d  on  cock,  2d  and  3d  on  hen,  1st  and  2d  on  cock '1, 2d  on  pullet. 

On  Wiiite  Wyandottes  1st  and  2d  on  breeding  pen,  1st  on  cock,  1st  and  2d  on  hen,  1st  on  cock'l,  1st  and  2d 
on  pullet. 

We  now  offer  to  our  customers  the  choicest  breeding  stock  and  the  finest  exhibition  birds  ever  put  upon 
the  market  atvery  low  priees  for  the  quality.  Send  stamp  for  12-page  catalogue  and  price-list  giving  highest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety .  Address 

KNAPP    EliO'S.  Box  501,   PABIUS,   3XT.  Y. 


THE  NEW  PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER, 

ENDORSED  BY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 
Send  stamp  for  new  sixty-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  fiflT* 
ing  fnll  particulars. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Ilomor  City.  Pen»«- 
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/\QITIRIES. 


I  have  a  flock  of  some  thirty  hens,  and  have 
kept  diseases  of  all  kinds  away,  but  lately  son.e 
of  the  older  ones  have  developed  scaly,  and  the 
treatment  I  tried— coal  oil— does  not  seem  to  re- 
lieve as  soon  as  it  might.  What  shall  I  do? 

Mix  one  part  coal  oil  and  three  parts  lard. 
Apply  once  a  week.  It  takes  about  a  month  or 
more  to  get  the  legs  clean  and  smooth. 


W.  H.  K.,  Troxelville,  Pa. — I  have  a  Minorca 
cock,  and  he  delights  in  getting  hold  of  the 
feathers  of  the  hens  and  pulls  out  a  mouthful. 
He  eats  the  feathers.  What  is  the  cause  of 
feather  eating?  Will  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  wood 
ashes  and  salt  make  a  dust  bath  for  the  hens? 

Remove  him  from  the  hens  until  he  forgets  the 
vice.  The  cause  is  usually  due  to  idleness.  Use 
no  sulphur  in  dust  baths.  Finely-sifted  coal 
ashes,  or  fine,  dry  earth  will  answer. 


H.  B.,  Marion,  N.  Y.— 1.  "What  can  I  feed  tur- 
keys to  kill  parasites?  2.  Can  ducks  be  hatched 
and  raised  with  incuDators  and  brooders? 

I.  There  is  nothing  you  can  feed  to  kill  para" 
sites  without  killing  the  turkeys.  2.  Yes. 

G.  B.  T.,  Old  Orchard,  Mo.— Is  it  proper  to  add 
salt  to  scalded  bran  for  the  morning  food? 
Salt  may  be  used  to  season  the  food. 


H.  A.  J.,  Sanford,  Colo.— How  early  in  the 
spring  do  ducks  begins  to  lay,  and  should  their 
house  be  artificially  heated? 

They  often  lay  in  January .  They  need  no  ar- 
tificial warmth,  but  should  have  a  board  floor 
well  covered  with  hay  or  straw. 


J.  J.  C.  Tampa.  Fla  — Some  claim  that  fallen 
oranges  will  prevent  hens  from  laying.  Is  it 
true? 

We  know  very  little  about  oranges,  but  believe 
not,  as  hens  eat  apples  and  other  fruits.  a 


G.  W.,  York  Corner,  Me.— What  is  good  to 
purify  an  incubator  that  smells  musty? 

Clean  it  out  and  burn  sulphur  in  it,  or  wash  it 
well  with  chloride  of  lime  w:ater. 

L.  W.  T.  Tacoma,  O.— Is  it  better  to  mate  a 
two-year-old  rooster  with  two-year-old  hens,  or 
a  year-old  rooster  with  such  hens? 

It  is  the  rule  to  mate  one-year-old  males  with 
two-year-old  liens,  and  two-year-old  males  with 
pullets. 


B.  O.  C,  The  Needles,  Cal.— 1.  How  large  a  lot 
should  I  have  for  25  Leghorn  hens?  2.  How  long 
and  how  wide  should  I  have  a  house  for  said 
hens  if  I  make  it  4  feet  at  the  eaves  and  7  feet 
in  centre? 

The  rule  of  10  is  a  good  one  to  follow.  Allow 
10  square  feet  of  room  in  a  poultry  house  to  each 
hen.  Hence,  a  house  10x10  feet  should  answer 
for  10  hens.  For  yards  give  10  times  that  space. 
Thus,  a  yard  10x100  feet  will  answer  for  10  hens. 
This  rule  is  a  good  one,  and  may  be  safely  fol- 
lowed. 

J.  M.  E.,  Airville,  Pa  —Please  state  how  to  dis- 
tinguish a  goose  from  a  gander? 
See  article  on  the  subject  in  this  issue. 


J.  C.  K.,  Three  Rivers,  Mica.— 1.  Will  sugar 
cane  seed  make  good  feed  for  fowls  ? 
Yes. 


W.  N.  M.,  Assumption,  111.— Are  the  White  P. 
Rocks  as  good  sitters  as  the  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
and  are  they  as  good  layers  as  the  Wyandottes, 
and  as  heavy? 

An  affirmative  reply  may  be  given  to  each  in- 
quiry. 


Mrs.  R.  M.  D.,  Lynchburg,  O.— What  makes 
my  chickens  run  at  the  nostrils? 

Roup— see  page  125  October  Poultry  Keep- 
er. 


J  B.  T  ,  Dillon,  Montana— Our  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  have  black  legs.  Are  they  pure? 

The  legs  will  become  gradually  yellow  as  they 
approach  maturity. 


H.  A.  C,  Homer.  111.— 1.  Will  you  please  to  in- 
form me  which  is  the  best  system  for  heating  a 
brooder  house — the  Smyrna  system  or  the  Prai- 
rie State  Double  Loop  System?  The  latter  is 
much  the  cheaper  and  looks  more  simple.  2.  Do 
capons  ever  crow?  We  have  caponized  nearly 
100  cockerels  and  three  or  four  of  thein  crow. 

I.  You  can  get  either  method  from  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co.  2.  No,  the  capons  should 
not  crow.  The  three  or  four  that  crow  are 
probaDly  not  capons,  the  eperation  being  imper- 
fect, 


W.  P.  C,  Charlton.— Where  can  I  obtain  the 
best  article  of  ground  green  bone  and  meal  for 
hen  feed.   The  end  desired  is  eggs. 

From  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  P_ 
A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  for  fresh  green 
cut  bone. 

J.  W.  C,  Hickory,  N.  C  — 1.  How  many  chick- 
ens should  I  put  in  a  house  12x30  feet,  with  a  lot 
about  half  an  acre?  2.  How  many  hens  and  how 
many  roosters?  I  am  a  beginner  and  would 
thank  you  for  any  information  relative  to  chick- 
ens. 

1.  Divide  the  house  into  two  parts,  and  put  I*) 
in  each.  2.  Use  one  cock  with  ten  hens. 


Spongia  Stamps  Out  Roup. 

J.  A.  DEVLIN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

I  have  used  the  remedy  that  you  so  highly 
praised,  viz.,  "spongia,"  with  very  much  bene- 
fit, but  for  a  somewhat  different  form  of  disease. 
I  never  keep  the  same  cocks  a  second  year,  or 
breed  from  my  own  cockerels,  but  get  .fresh 
blood  every  fall.  During  the  early  part  of  Oc- 
tober I  bought  twenty  new  birds,  all  appearing 
in  first-class  condition,  but  in  less  than  a  week 
after  I  had  about  forty  fowls  with  the  chicken- 
pox,  which  included  nearly  all  the  new  birds.  I 
noticed  that  the  afflicted  birds  took  the  roup, 
and  without  separating  the  well  from  the  sick, 
as  I  believed  the  whole  flock  to  be  tainted,  I 
concluded  to  try  spongia.  I  gave  eighteen  of 
the.stronges  spongia  tablets  to  three. gallons  of 
water  each  day,  which  I  have  been  doing  every 
day  since.  Almost  from  the  first  the  disease 
stopped  spreading,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three,  all  signs  of  roup  and  chicken-pox 
have  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  one  violent 
case  under  special  treatment.  It  is  one  of  the 
new  cockerels.  His  eye  was  badly  swollen,  and 
the  running  from  the  nostrils  was  something 
terrific,  while  the  odor  was  almost  unbearable. 
I  have  kej)t  him  in  a  warm  room,  and  while  he 
has  not  received  special  feeding,  he  has  re- 
ceived rather  strong  doses  of  spongia;  in  fact, 
he  gets  nothing  else  to  drink,  which  consists  of 
three  spongia  tablets  dissolved  with  warm 
water,  then  enough  cold  water  added  to  make 
a  cupful.  He  is  now  improving.  His  eye  has 
opened,  there  is  less  running  at  the  nose,  and 
decidedly  less  odor.  I  have  taken  this  trouble 
as  an  experiment  only,  as  I  generally  resort  to 
an  exterminating  process  and  bury  them  deep, 
having  on  one  occasion  exterminated  150  to 
stamp  out  the  roup. 

Lice  in  Incubators. 


ADDISON  MILLER,  BUTLER,  PA, 

By  reading  the  inquiry  page  in  the  October 
Poultry  Keeper  to  a  man  who  is  interested 
in  poultry,  he  was  satisfied  of  its  merits  and 
gave  me  one  year's  subscription.  I  tell  my 
friends  that  the  best  advice  I  can  give  them  is 
to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper  .  I  saw  friend 
Campbell  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
Poultry  Keeper  after  a  year's  trial.  His  re- 
ply was,  "It  is  the  best  poultry  paper  I  get."  I 
feel  that  I  do  but  little  when  I  add  a  new  name 
to  your  list  once  a  year.  I  consider  it  but  a 
very  small  percentage  for  the  good  I  get  in  re- 
turn. 

My  wife  with  a  number  of  other  ladies,  was 
called  to  see  a  friend  who  lives  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  away.  They  had  a  splended  visit, 
and  my  friend  show  them  all  that  was  new,  and 
one  of  the  things  mentioned  was  a  new  incuba- 
tor he  got  last  spring.  He  had  good  success 
hatching  chicks,  but  they  all  got  lousy,  and  the 
incubator  was  full  of  lice.  All  of  his  chicks 
died  but  five,  out  of  one  or  two  hundred.  Now, 
for  the  stunner.  A  neighbor,  who  claimed  to  be 
posted  on  poultry  matters,  told  my  friend  that 
there  was  a  lousy  breed  of  poultry,  and  that  the 
lice  were  hatched,  and  on  the  chicks  heads  as 
soon  as  the  little  fellows  had  an  existence,  and 
that  is  what  discouraged  our  friend.  He  wanted 
nothing  more  to  do  with  incubators. 

[Chicks  are  not  hatched  with  lice  on  them_ 
Lice  always  come  from  the  hens.  The  lice  got 
into  the  incubator  on  eggs  from  lousy  nests,  and 
the  warm  incubator  made  good  breeding  ground 
for  them— Ed  ] 


Points  of  Breeds. 


A  California  subscriber  asks  us  in  regard  to 
breeds,  stating  his  question  as  follows: 

"What  points  are  required  to  bring  each 
variety  up  to  the  standard." 

Now,  as  there  are  so  many  breeds,  and  they 
differ,  and  each  having  a  large  number  of 
"points,"  it  would  require  a  book  to  even 
briefly  mention  them,  but  fortunately  there  is  a 
book  for  that  very  purpose  called  "The  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,"  published  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  at  $1  00.  It  gives  a  des- 
cription of  every  breed,  from  the  beak  to  the 
I  toe.  the  feather's  on  every  part  of  the  body  'be- 
ing described.  We  have  arranged  to  supply  it 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  a  copy,  at  its 
regular  price  $1 .00. 


Rid  the  Farm  of  Rats. 

A  writer  in  the  Farm  Journal  has  been 
gathering  testimony  from  various  sources  on 
the  rat  question,  which  at  times  .interests  every 
farmer— the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will 
interest  a  good  many.  The  writer  sums  uu  the 
testimony  thus: 

1.  A  Massachusetts  man  and  manylotherssay: 
Close  up  tight  with  mortar  and  broken  glass 
and  stones  every  place  underneath  every  build- 
ing ;  if  they  make  new  holes ,  till  them  up  like- 
wise. They  will  soon  quit  the  premises. 
Another  Bay  State  rr.an  says,  "Tie  a  bell 
around  the  neck  of  the  first  one  caught." 

2.  From  Dakota  I. have  this  suggestion,  "Take 
cork,  fry  it  in  grease,  and  place  it  around  their 
roadways." 

3.  Missouri  sends  this,  "Feed  in  a  seclued 
place  corn  meal,  moistened  with  milk  to  stiff 
dough,  six  or  eight  nights  all  they  will  eat; 
when  tliey  have  a  good  run  to  it  skip  one  night. 
In  the  meantime  get  ten  cents'  worth  of  ar- 
senic and  give  them  another  feed  with  the 
poison  well  mixed  in."  Another  Missouri  man 
"keeps  two  little  black  and  tan  terriers  and  is 
never  bothered." 

4.  Iowa  says,  "Smear  the  first  rat  caught 
with  coal  tar  and  set  him  free."  Wisconsin  ad- 
vises the  same.  A  New  Yorker  (in  verse)  says, 
"Smear  all  their  holes  with  sticky  gas  tar." 

5.  Many  recommend  "Rough  on  Rats,"  as 
directed  on  the  package. 

6.  Maine  recommends  to  give  them  corn  meal 
mixed  with  calcined  plaster  and  a  little  salt. 

7.  A  New  Hampshire  man  drove  them  out  of 
his  cellar  by  firing  off  a  gun  down  there. 

8.  A  Connecticut  man  recommends  "Carter's 
Paste:"  a  Nebraska  man  used  strychnine 
"mixed  in  with  bran,  corn  meal  and  a  little 
water." 

9.  Various  traps -are  recommended  by  a  score 
of  correspondents. 

10.  New  Jersey  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  a  boy 
drumming  around  the  premises  for  a  week  or 
two. 

11.  From  Illinois  comes  the  advice  to  "place 
a  pudding  of  potash  on  a  platter  where  they 
will  be  likely  to  get  their  feet  in  it." 

12.  West  Virginia  puts  "snuff  and  red  pepper 
in  their  holes."  Also  sends  drawing  and  de- 
scription of  an  effective  trap. 

13.  A  Kansas  man  "Dosen't  allow  them  to 
roost  here." 

11.  Several  recommend  a  barrel  trap— a  lid 
pivoted,  and  covered  with  grain— the  barrel 
half  filled  witli  water. 

15.  Maryland  feeds  a  dough  of  corn  meal  and 
the  sulphur  off  a  box  of  sulphur  matches. 
"Take  it  up  in  the  daytime.  They  will  soon 
leave." 

16.  Indiana  recommends  steel  traps. 

17.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  advife  cats; 
New  York  writes,  "I  wonder  you  hive  not 
thought  of  cats!"  The  Pennsylvanian  "keeps 
thirty  cats,  and  he  finds  this  cheaper  than  to 
have  rats."  But  according  to  others,  a  half 
dozen  are  enough.  Virginia  says,  "Cats  will 
not  thrive  on  a  diet  of  mice  or  rats  alone,  and 
should  be  fed  as  well  and  often  as  the  pigs." 

I  like  so  well  w  hat  a  Kansas  man  says,  that  I 
quote  fully:  "I  keep  five  good  cats ;  all  but  one 
were  raised  in  my  barn,  and  not  one  of  these 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  come  into  the  house  or 
be  fed  anything  but  warm  new  milk  everv 
morning  and  evening,  of  which  I  give  them  all 
they  will  drink.  I  encourage  them  to  sleep  in 
the  barn  by  making  them  comfortable,  and  if 
they  are  never  allowed  to  come  into  the  kitchen, 
they  soon  become  attached  to  the  barn.  Some 
of  them  are  there  every  night,  and  woe  to  the 
rat  or  mouse  that  happens  to  come  in  the  way. 
Before  I  caught  on  to  this  plan  my  barn  was 
full  of  them.  Remember  that  a  cat  that  lies 
under  the  kitchen  stove,  or  is  fed  regularly  all 
she  will  eat,  is  no  good.  The  new  milk  is  nec- 
essary to  counterbalance  the  poison  from  eating 
the  rats,  which  otherwise  will  soon  kill  the  cat. 
The  milk  should  be  warm  or  even  hot." 

Let  me  say  in  summing  up  that  the  cats  have 
it.  I  am  convinced.  Keep  six  cats — females 
are  the  better ;  feed  them  on  new,  warm  milk, 
make  them  comfortable  at  the  barn,  and  you 
need  not  worry  over  the  rat  problem. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers' 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  inste'ad  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  t  wo:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  arid  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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Mnnger's  Plymouth  Rocks. 

We  present  in  this  issue,  a  cut  of  the  head 
of  ''match  mark,"  which  the  owner,  Mr.  F. 
M.  Hunger,  of  De  Kalb,  111.,  informs  us, 
took  the  sweepstakes  prize  at  the  Chicago 
Show,  1891. 

Mr.  Hunger  has  won  grand  sweepstakes  at 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  shows  since  1887, 
and  has  had  448  birds  to  score  from  ninety 
to  ninety-eight  and  a  half,  a  record  which  is 
.seldom  equaled.  At  the  recent  Chicago  show 
he  won  the  honors  on  Barred  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Leghorns,  and  also 
some  of  the  honors  on  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
the  sweepstakes  for  the  largest  number  scor- 
ing over  ninety,  some  giving  up  to  ninety- 
six  and  a  half,  over  1803  birds  being  a4  the 
show. 

Mr.  Munger  also  makes  a  specialty  of 
Bronze  Turkeys,  winning  many  prizes.  He  is 
a  breeder  of  twenty  years  experience,  and 
was  the  pioneer  organizer  of  the  Chicago 
Association. 


Dead  in  the  Shell. 


The  following  letter  explains  itself.  The 
writer,  who  lives  at  Jeffersontown,  Ky.,  used 
an  incubator,  hatched  eighty -five  chicks,  and 
had  seventy-seven  to  die  in  the  shell.  He 
gives  his  experience  as  follows: 

I  put  200  eggs  in  my  incubator,  and  at- 
tended to  them  very  closely,  until  about  three 
or  four  days  before  the  time  for  them  to 
hatch,  when  other  duties  caused  me  to  neg- 
lect my  incubator,  and  when  I  next  noticed 
it  the  heat  ran  up  to  about  113  degrees.  I 
had  never  taken  out  any  of  the  eggs,  but  had 
tested  some,  and  felt  sure  I  was  going  to 
have  a  good  hatch.  I  removed  the  lamp 
from  the  machine  until  it  corded  down  to 
103  degrees,  and  from  that  time  on  it  ran 
very  well,  but  when  the  hatch  came  off  I 
got  only  eighty-five  chicks  and  threw  away 
seventy-seven  dead  in  the  shell.  At  the  time 
the  heat  ran  so  high  I  noticed  the  moisture 
pans,  and  some  of  them  were  entirely  dry, 
and  the  balance  nearly  so.  Now  will  you 
please  tell  me  the  cause  of  so  many  dying 
in  the  shell. 

We  can  only  say  that  the  b;st  reply  we 
can  give  to  his  question  asking  the  cause  of 
so  many  dying  in  ".the  shells,  is  answered  by 
the  writer  himself.  He  says  he  attended  to 
it  closely  until  f.bcut  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore the  tiae  of  hatch  (the  critical  period) 
when  "other  duties"  compelled  him  to 
neglect  the  incubator.  When  he  next  noticed 
it  the  heat  was  up  to  112  degrees  (he  does 
not  state  for  how  long,)  and  his  moisture 
pans  were  dry  (which  should  be  the  reverse 
for  high  heat,)  and  as  he  hatched  eighty- 


eight,  with  seventy-seven  dead  in  shells, 
there  were  probably  165  fertile  eggs  in  the 
incubator,  he  securing  more  than  one-half, 
which  was  not  a  poor  hatch. 


2.  The  Indian  Games  are  probably  better 
table  birds  than  any  others,  and  make  su- 
perior broilers.  They  will  probably  lay  as 
well  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks.     We  would 


We  wish  to  say  that  in  using  an  incubator  ■  advise  crossing  the  Indian  Game  male  with 
the  rules  must  be  followed.    It  cannot  be  Plymouth  Rock  hens. 


neglected.  An  egg  contains  life,  and  nature 
cannot  be  violated. 


Some  Qnestions. 

A  Connecticut  subscriber  puts  a  few  ques- 
tions in  a  lump  and  sends  us.    As  they  may 


3.  Such  a  hcuse  will  accommodate  ten 
fowls  comfortably. 

4.  When  fifteen  hens  are  kept,  together 
better  results  are  obtained  than  when 
twenty-five  or  more,  are  in  one  flock.  Full 
bred  or  cross-bred,  birds  should  be  used- 
mongrels  never. 

5.  The  cross  mentioned,  and  the  sugges- 
tions for  succeeding  years,  are  excellent. 


Is  Green  Food  Necessary  \ 

Is  green  food  necessary  for  young  chicks  ? 
This  question  will  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  many,  yet  the  experience  of  some 
are  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  E.  A  Rowe,  of 
Milf ord,  Del. ,  who  has  given  incubation  his 
attention  for  several  years,  in  writing  us  on 
this  subject,  says : 

"I  raised  over  1200  chicks  last  winter, 
without  a  particle  of  green  food,  and  never 
had  a  finer  lot,  nor  fewer  weak-legged  ones 
Place  the  green  food  theory  on  the  shelf 
along  with  the  oyster  shells." 

If  Mr.  Rowe  can  raise  as  many  as  1,200 
chicks  without  green  food  it  is  certainly 
strong  evidence  that  the  importance  attached 
to  green  food  is  too  great.  We  have  also 
seen  thousands  of  chicks  sent  to  market  that 
nover  saw  green  food.  No  one  objects  to 
green  food,  however,  but  the  difficulty  in 
the  winter  season  is  to  procure  it,  for  at  that 
season  nothing  is  growing.  To  feed  cabbage 
is  expensive  at  times.  We  recommend  finely 
cut  clover  more  for  the  bulk  than  for  its  suc- 
culency,  and  as  we  believe  variety  is  always 


"MATCH  MARK. '•-PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

From  F.  M.  Manger,  DeEalb,  111. 
Sweepstakes    Cockerel    at    the  Chicago 
Show,  1S91. 

interest  others  we  give  our  replies  below.  He 
says: 

1.  How  many  fowls  can  a  man  take  care  of 
and  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively? 

2.  Are  the  Indian  Games  as  good  for  broil- 
ers as  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  are  they  as  I".  1  _  ~~  „    „„„i"j  <.„(.„''„„ 

good  layers  as  the  lattei  ?  of  advantage,  we  believe    cooked  potatoes 

3.  Bow  many  fowls  should  be  kept  in  a  and  turnips  beneficial.  But  what  Mr.  Rowe 
house  8x8  feet?  wishes  to  make  known  is  the  fact  that  chicks 

4.  If  a  person  was  going  into  the  poultry  '  be  raiged  without  any  .green  food  whafc. 
business,  would  it  be  best  to  keep  twenty- 

five  in  a  flock,  or  100,  and  would  you  start  ever. 

with  full  bloods  or  mongrels?   • 

5.  How  is  this  for  a  cross  for  broilers  and           t0  Those  who  Won  Prizes. 
laye"s.  The  first  year  take  White  Wyandotte  I   

pullets  and  cross  with  a  rose-comb  White     gen^  jn  y0ur  winnings  at  once.    We  do 

Leghorn  cock,  and  then  the  following  year   _„„j„  „*  „v,„™  „„  „,„  „„„ 

use  a  Wyandotte  cock,  and  so  on,  changing  not  publish  the  a*  ards  at  shows,  as  we  can- 
with  a  different  bird  every  year?  not  spare  the  space,  but  we  do  publish  the 

1.  How  many  birds  can  one  man  care  for  awards  won  by  our  advertisers.  We  make 
depends  on  the  kind  of  poultry  houses,  their  this  announcement  for  the  benefit  of  our  ad- 
arrangements,  facilities  for  feeding,  water-  Vertisers.  Being  under  no  obligations  to 
ing,  cleaning,  etc  ,  but  we  have  known  one  j others  no  explanation  is  needed.  We  will 
man  to  do  all  the  work  for  1,000  hens,  though  always  take  pleasure  in  publishing  reports 
we  do  not  believe  one  man  could  do  so  unless  !of  shows,  or  of  meetings  of  associations,  but 
assis'.el  with  all  conveniences  and  appliances.  ;we  care  nothing  for  show  awards. 
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As  the  Poultry  Keeper  was  the  first 
paper  to  suggest  a  machine  for  cutting 
green  bones,  and  as  it  was  also  the  first  to 
call  atentiont  to  cut  clover,  it  is  of  course  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  all  experiments 
leading  in  that  direction. 

But  bone  cutters  are  now  here,  and  have 
come  to  stay,  and  fresh,  finely  cut  green 
bones  are  now  considered  not  only  an  ad- 
junct to  the  poultry  food  but  a  necessity. 

Dealers  and  poultrymen  are  missing  their 
chances  in  not  buying  and  selling,  or  using 
green  bone.  Those  with  a  few  hens  cannot 
always  afford  to  buy  a  cutter,  hence  there 
is  a  field  open  for  those  who  wish  to  cut 
bones  for  sale. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  succulerit  green 
bone,  rich  in  its  juices,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
containing  mineral  matter,  nitrogen,  and 


MAN  N'S  HAND  BONE  CUTTER.  WEIGHT  135  LBS. 

carbon,— a  perfect  food — is  very  different 
from  the  hard  dry  bone  that  has  been  exposed 
to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  sun,  air  and 
moisture. 

Fresh  bones,  meat  and  gristle,  when  fed  to 
your  poultry,  will  double  the  number  of 
eggs. 

Fresh  bones  from  the  market,  when  fed  to 


MANN'S  SMALL  POWER  BONE  CUTTER. 
WEIGHT  170  LBS. 

the  flock,  will  make  the  eggs  hatch  more 
vi  gorous  chicks. 

Fresh  bones  will  increase  the  vigor  of  the 
whole  flock. 

Fresh  bones  will  make  the  eggs  more  fer- 
tile. 


It  stops  egg  eating.  It  effectually  stops 
feather  picking. 

Green  bones  and  scraps  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  each  other.  Do  you  say  that  you 
feed  your  hens  with  scraps  and  ground  bone, 
which  is  the  same  as  green  bone,  only  in 
another  form  ?  Suppose  for  to-morrow's 
dinner  your  cook  gets  some  tainted  sirloin 
steak,  chops  it  fine  aud  boils  it  for  two  hours 
with  potash  or  soda,  and  to  avoid  the  smell 
she  dries  it  in  the  oven.  Is  this,  which  she 
sets  before  you,  sirloin  ?  Can  the  cook  pacify 
you  by  saying  this  is  sirloin,  only  in  another 


skeleton-cut,  showing  construction,  the 
cutter  plate  and  six  knives. 

form  ?  After  eating  it,  could  you  go  back  to 
your  daily  work  satisfied  \  "We  must  admit 
that,  ordinarily,  tainted  meat  for  household 
use  is  inexcusable  and  a  useless  loss. 

Now,  since  bone  cutters  have  at  last  been 
perfected  for  green  bones — one  which  works 
easily  and  leaves  this  food  for  hens  in  perfect 
shape— we  must  also  admit  that  to  allow 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  rich  an- 
imal food  to  putrif y  and  to  "be  used  at  the 
soap  and  fertilizer  factories  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  great  loss  of  valuable  food 

Poultry  men  must  not  confound  ground  or 
granulated  bone,  now  bought  at  supply  stores 
with  green  bones  bought  fresh  from  the 
market.  They  are  practically  different  sub 
stances  obtained  at  different  places.  Green 
bones  at  the  market  contain  from  fifty  per 


THE  POST  $15  BONE  CUTTER. 

cent  to  seventy-five  per  cent  by  weight  of 
meat,  gristle  and  fat,  which  is  a  direct  food 
fully  as  much  as  corn,  wheat  or  oats,  and 
which  take  the  place  of  these  cereals  in  as  far 
as  it  is  best  to  feed  any  one  concentrated 
food.  Dry  bone  at  supply  stores  contain 
none  of  these  ingredients,  but  are  fed  to  fur- 
nish material  for  the  shell  only.  They  are 
produced  by  prolonged  boiling  and  often 
with  potash  "or  naphtha,  which  removes  the 
last  partieal  of  nutritive  material  from  them. 
Green  bones  can  be  fed  in  large  quantities 
with  excellent  results.  Ground  dry  bone 
can  be  given  in  small  quantities  only.  The 


price  of  dry  bone  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
price  of  green  bone.  They  are  obtained  at 
different  places  in  a  different  way.  One  can 
be  stored  and  sold  by  the  bag. ~  The  other 
can  not.  Dry  bone  can  be  ground  ;  green 
bone  must  be  cut. 

We  would  like  to  state  here  that  any  prac- 
tical machine  for  utilizing  green  bones  must 
be  able  to  cut  or  grind  all  in  one  operation 
the  hardest,  the  softest  and  the  toughest  sub- 
stance in  the  animal  body.  The  tendons  be- 
ing so  extremely  tough  and  soft,  and  the 
bones  so  hard  and  elastic,  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  no  machine  hitherto  has 
been  even  moderately  successful  in  utilizing 
raw,  green  bones  for  poultry  food. 

The  bone  cutters  illustrated  here,  and 
made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Mann,  Milford,  Mass., 
were  designed  expressly  for  green  bones  as 
they  come  from  the  market,  with  meat  aud 
gristle  on  them.  They  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful for  this.  They  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction  for  pressed  scraps,  cutting  them 
up  easily  and  rapidly  and  in  a  nice  shape  for 
the  poultry.  They  are  also  entirely  practi- 
cal for  dry  bones,  for  cracking  shelled  corn, 
or  corn  and  the  cob.  It  does  not  grind  or 
crush,  it  cuts  the  kernel  into  two  or  three 
pieces  and  makes  it  exactly  like  cracked 
corn.  Wheat  and  oats  go  through  the  ma- 
chine without  being  cut  by  it.  The  steel 
knives  in  the  machine  being  sharp  like  a 
plane  iron,  go  through  the  corn  or  corn  and 
cob  very  rapidly   and  require  very  little 


MANN'S  POWER  CUTTER. 

power  to  run  it.  Clam 


WEIGHT  374  LBS. 

shells  and  lobster 
shells  with  or  without  their  contents  run 
through  the  machine  very  rapidly,  and  come 
out  iu  nice  shape  for  hens  and  chickens.  It 
cuts  meat  and  skins  badly  or  not  at  ail,  un- 
less mixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  bone,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  cuts 
frozen  meat  or  skins  to  perfection,  cutting 
them  rapidly  and  easily.  Several  partus 
are  using  these  bone  cutters  successfully  for 
green  oyster  shells,  but  they  are  not  adapted 
nor  practical  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Mann  has  improved  these  machines 
scores  of  times,  and  has  strengthened  them 
in  every  part,  so  that  they  cannot  break. 
His  warrant,  sent  with  each  machine,  guar- 
antees to  furnish,  free  of  charge,  all  parts 
which  break  within  two  years  after  purchase, 
and  his  warrant  expressly  states  that  his  cut- 
ter will  cut  dry  or  fresh  bones,  meat,  gristle 
and  all,  by  hand  power,  without  clog  or 
difficulty  or  money  refunded. 

In  remodeling  and  improving  the  machines 
the  cylinder  for  holding  the  bones  has  been 
made  thicker  and  stronger  three  times.  The 
follower,  which  presses  dovrn  on  the  bones 
has  been  strengthened  eleven  separate  times, 
or  as  often  as  actual  use  among  poultry- 
men  showed  its  weak  point.  The  bottom  or 
cutter  plate  has  been  remodeled  thirteen 
times,  and  strengthened  five  times.  The  gears 
have  been  made  stronger  three  times.  No  part 
of  the  working  machine  can  loose  one  ounce 
of  its  weight  and  be  strong.    The  whole  ma- 
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chine  weighs  about  135  lbs.,  and  is  made  of 
extra  strong  iron  mixed  for  the  purpose. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  give 
an  article  from  Farm  Poultry,  which  so  well 
describes  Mann's  bone  cutter.  "It  is  gratify- 
ing to  have  one's  good  opinion  of  an  article 
endorsed  by  his  readers,  as  our  frequently 
expressed  good  opinion  of  Mann's  Bone  Cut- 
ter has  been  endorsed  by  users,  both  by  letter 
and  by  word  of  mouth.  A  recent  case  was 
that  of  a  poultry  farmer  in  North  Middlesex 
whose  farm  we  visited  last  week.  As  we 
were  looking  through  the  buildings,  he 
stopped  beside  his  No.  8  cutter,  put  his  hand 
affectionately  upon  it,  and  said:  "There's 
something,  now,  that  you  cannot  praise  too 
highly.  It  is  aperfect  machine,  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  as  nearly  right  as 
though  it  grew  so  1" 

"We  assured  him  that  it  did  grow;  that 
each  part  was  carefully  studied  out,  and 
worked  out  by  experiment,  so  that  it  should 
be  exactly  fitted  to  do  its  particular  work ; 
that  the  machine  as  a  whole,  was  as  near 
perfection  as  anything  could  be  in  this  faulry 
world,  and  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  one  thoroughly  good  thing  when  we 


MANN'S  PERFORATED  MORTAR.  WEIGHT  33 
LBS. 

were  hampered  by  so  many  imperfect  imple 
ments.  This  opinion  is  expressed  by  everyone 
who  has  used  Mr.  Mann's  machine,  and 
hence  we  felt  inclined  last  week  to  put  in 
effect  a  long  cherished  thought  of  taking  a 
short  ride  over  to  Milf  ord  to  see  where  and 
how  the  machine  was  made. 

"The  steady  increase  in  orders  has  com- 
pelled Mr.  Mann  to  move  his  machine-shop 
to  larger  quarters,  and  he  is  fortunate 
in  being  now  located  in  a  roony  and  remark- 
ably well  lighted  building  of  three  stories 
and  basement,  which  he  lias  purchased  for 
his  purpose,  and  which  gives  him  abundant 
room  to  "grow,"  although,  if  the  present 
rate  of  growth  continues,  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  still  further  enlarge.  Here  iwe  see 
the  various  sizes  and  styles  of  machines  in 
process  of  putting  together  and  shipping  in 
one  department,  while  the  various  "parts" 
are  being  manufactured  in  blocks  of  fifty  or 
100,  as  circumstances  require. 

"The  different  experiments  required  to  de- 
termine the  best  size  or  shape  of  each  piece 
or  part  are  well  illustrated  by  the  different 
specimens  Mr.  Mann  takes  pleasure  in  show- 
ing his  visitors,  and  one  realizes  how  costly 
these  experiments  must  be  when  he  sees  ma- 
chine after  machine  that  was  built,  tested, 
and  thrown  aside  as  "not  right."  In  one, 
wide  knives  wero  tried,  the  cut  extending 
quite  across  the  plate ;  this  would  cut  very 
rapidly,  but  required  too  much  power  to  ruu 
it;  it  couldn't  be  turned  by  hand.  In 
another,  straight-cut  knives  were  tried,  but 
those  "splintered"  some  portions  of  the  bone, 
without  cutting  it  fine  enough,  hence  corru- 
gated knives  are  used,  which  plough  out 
furrows  from  the  exposed  surface  of  bone, 
the  succeeding  knife  cutting  in  a  different 
place,  and  so  reducing  the  whole  to  an  eat- 
able shape.  The  strengthening  of  the  cutter- 
plate,  by  "ribs"  running  to  the  buttresses  by 
which  the  knives  are  held  to  their  work,  and 
the  shoulders  of  the  "follower"  to  get  the 
strength  where  the  greatest  strain  comes,  iu 
fact  the  steps  in  the  process  of  "developing" 
this  complete  mechanism,  are  shown  by  an 
examination  of  the  parts  tried  and  found 
wanting,  and  comparing  them  with  the  ma- 
chines they  are  now  building.  It  would  puz 
zle  a  mechanical  engineer  to  suggest  im- 
provements without  their  carrying  with 
them  some  sacrifice  in  weight  or  increase  of 
friction  which  would  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  advantage  gained,  the  points  of  ease 
of  working  (avoiding  friction)  combined 
with  the  perfect  performing  of  the  task  as- 
signed were  kept  constantly  in  view. 

"Mr.  Mann  makes  two  sizes  of  power  ma- 
chines for  factories  cutting  bone  and  ship- 


ping it  away  to  poultrymen  who  prefer  to 
I  buy  the  cut  product  rather  than  cut  it  them- 
|  selves,  and  this  branch  of  his  business  is 
I  doubtless  destined  to  increase.  It  isn't  easy 
or  convenient  for  every  poultryman  to  get  a 
supply  of  fresh  bones  or  spare  the  time  to  go 
for  them,  or  cut  them  after  they  are  got. 
They  can  be  collected  in  large  quantities 
more  economically  and  cut  by  power  very 
rapidly,  and  it  will  become  a  customary 
thing  for  establishments  handling  butcher's 
trimmings  and  waste  to  cut  up  the  bones  and 
gristle  into  food  for  fowls;  to  convert  waste 
material  valued  at  half  a  cent  a  pound  into 
poultry  food  worth  three  cents  a  pound, 
would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  business,  and  it 
is  sure  to  extend  rapidly. 

"Mr.  Mann  makes  two  styles  of  hand  cut 
ters,  one  having  one  balance  wheel  and 
crank,  the  other  two.  After  using  one  with 
one  crank  for  a  time,  we  decided  that  two 
cranks  would  be  better,  and  we  think  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
advantages  gained.  Two  men  or  two  boys 
would  rather  cut  up  a  batch  of  bone  both 
turning,  than  taking  turns  about,  and  rest- 
ing between  whiles;  at  least  we  found  it  so. 
With  two  turning,  the  machine  cuts  straight 
along,  and  the  waits  while  refilling  the 
cylinder  are  rest  enough.  Another  style  of 
machine  is  without  legs,  being  fitted  to  be 
bolted  securely  to  a  post  iu  the  barn,  or 
some  convenient  outbuilding. 

"This  post  machine  can  be  made  for  some- 
what less  money  than  the  one  on  a  stand, 
and  Mr.  Mann  intends  to  sell  it  for  $15,  a 
difference  in  price  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  many  of  us.  Many  men  have  a  conven- 
ient corner  or  niche  in  which  such  a  ma- 
chine can  be  permanently  secured  to  advan- 
tage, and  where  it  is  instantly  available 
when  wanted;  we  incline  to  think  the  post 
machine  destined  to  great  popularity. 

"That  the  manufacturer  has  full  confi- 
dence in  this  machine  is  shown  by  his  giving 
a  written  warranty  with  every  one  sold, 
guaranteeing  to  replace  any  part  breaking 
within  two  years.  Since  a  machine  un- 
broken for  two  years  is  practically  certain 
never  to  break,  the  buyer  is  pretty  safe 
from  expense  for  reoairs,  and  Mr.  Mann  feels 
safe  in  warranting  the  machine,  because  it  is 
so  thoroughly  well  made  and  has  been  so 
fully  tested  by  the  experiments  described 
above. 

"Of  the  value  of  cut  bone  for  poultry  food 
we  have  frequently  spoken,  and  need  not 
speak  at  length  here.  It  furnishes  a  most  es- 
sential food-element,  promotes  egg-laying, 
promotes  the  physical  health  so  that  the  fowls 
will  be  in  "better  condition,"  and  their  eggs 
will  hot  only  show  a  higher  average  of  fertil- 
ity, but  the  chicks  hatched  from  them  will 
be  stronger,  more  vigorous.  It  is  an  econom- 
ical as  well  as  a  most  valuable  food,  hence 
we  are  serving  our  readers'  best  interests  in 
urging  them  to  buy  a  bone  cutter,  and  giving 
their  fowls  this  treat.  They  will  pay  well 
for  it  in  better  health,  greater  egg  yield, 
more  profit;  in  short,  cut  bone  is  a  substan- 
tial "lift,"  along  the  road  of  "profit  from 
poultry." 

Mann's  Perforated  Mortar,  price  $3,  is 
manufactured  expressly  for  breaking  up 
glass  and  crockery  ware,  oyster  shell  or 
other  dry  substances  for  poultry.  It  is  con- 
structed of  cast  iron,  corrugated  and  perfor- 
ated at  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner  that  as 
fast  as  the  material  becomes  of  proper  fine- 
ness, it  falls  down  under  the  mortar  and 
consequently  does  not  as  in  other  pounding 
machines,  becomes  fine  and  worthless.  The 
mortar  is  solid  and  heavy,  and  unlike  others 
which  are  made  of  wood,  it  is  not  affected 
by  the  sun  or  rain .  It  is  nine  inches  square, 
twolve  inches  high  and  weighs  thirty-three 
pounds.  The  handle  is  long  and  solid,  so 
that  the  operator  can  stand  upright.  The 
flange  represented  on  the  handle  is  of  galvan- 
ized iron  and  will  not  rust  or  break.  It 
effectually  shields  the  face  and  eyes  from 
flying  fragments,  and  guides  these  pieces 
back  into  the  mortar.  This  instrument  is 
certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hennery, 
as  it  gives  the  fowl  a  mixture  of  glass,  crock- 
ery, shells,  etc.,  which  is  not  obtainable  at 
supply  stores.  The  mortar  is  strong  and 
durable  and  will  last  for  years,  and  its  low 
cost  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  poul- 
try keeper. 

In  conclusion  we  will  state  that  we  give 

the  above  in  reply  to  requests  of  many  who 
have  been  writing  us  about  cutters.  We 


have  two  Mann  hand  power  cutters,  and  find 
them  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  believe  in 
fresh  green  bones,  and  a  great  revolution  is 
taking  place  with  the  introduction  of  bone 
cutters.  Address  F.  W.  Mann,  Central 
Street,  Milf  ord,  Mass.,  and  all  circulars,  and 
other  information  will  be  sent  you. 


A  Fist  Full  of  Questions. 

Several  subscribers  have  sent  us  questions 
which  we  "give  in  a  lump"  for  convenience  of 
reply.  We  number  them  and  also  number  the 
answers : 

1.  Can  you  give  a  remedy  for  preventing 
depreciations  among  chicks  bv  crows. 

2.  When  are  ducklings  usually  hatched  mid 
when  marketed. 

3.  How  young  can  a  hen  be  and  yet  produce 
strong  chicks. 

4.  Will  January  hatched  chicks  moult  the 
following  fall. 

5.  When  should  Light  Brahmas  be  hatched  to 
have  them  lay  in  the  fall. 

6.  Which  breed  will  produce  the  most  eggs 
between  spring  and  fall. 

7.  What  system  of  breeding  will  change  a 
single  comb  to  a  rose  comb  without  changing 
the  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

1.  We  know  of  no  protection  against  crows 
other  than  tokeep  the  chicks  in  covered  wire 
runs,  or  use  the  shot  gun. 

2  Ducklings  should  be  hatched  not  later  than 
February.  April  and  May  are  the  best  months 
for  selling. 

3.  She  should  be  fully  matured.  Leghorns 
sometimes  mature  in  six  months,  hut  a  Brahma 
may  not  mature  in  a  year.  We  believe  all 
females  should  be  at  least  a  year  old,  and 
should  be  mated  with  a  male  not  less  than 
eighteen  months  old. 

4.  As  a  rule  they  are  so  liable,  but  some 
escape.  January  is  rather  early. 

5.  About  March,  and  not  later  than  April 
15. 

6.  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Bed  Caps,  Hamburgs 
Houdans  and  Black  Spanish. 

7.  First  cross  with  some  male  of  a  rose-comb 
breed,  and  select  the  females  with  rose  combs, 
always  breeding  to  males  of  the  original  breed, 
selecting  every  year  those  with  rose  combs.  It 
is  a  tedious  process  and  very  uncertain .  You 
can  buy  the  rose-comb  breeds,  or  similiar,  easier 
and  cheaper  than  to  make  a  breed. 


Chicks  and  Grit. 

Our  opinion  is  not  infallible,  and  hence  Mr. 
Charles  Hopper,  of  Bristol,  111.,  comes  forward 
to  give  his  experience  with  a  flock  of  chicks, 
which  we  cheerfully  present.  He  says: 

I  notice  in  the  December  Poultry  Keeper, 
page  135,  that  a  correspondent  inquired  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  chickens  drooping  their  wings 
aud  water  running  out  of  their  mouths,  which 
you  attribute  to  lack  of  heat.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  had  some  chickens  in  a  furnace  room, 
with  the  hen,  where  the  temperature  was  like 
summer  all  of  the  time,  and  yet  they  died  from 
exactly  the  same  cause  as  referred  to  above, 
and  there  ware  no  lice  on  them  either,  as  I 
looked  out  for  them  from  the  start.  A  few  that 
remained  of  the  flock  I  removed  with  the  hen  to 
an  out  building,  where  the  temperature  is  be- 
freezing  most  of  the  time,  and  yet  they  are 
all  right.  If  this  disproves  the  lack  of  heat  idea 
please  suggest  another  opinion,  as  I  am  as 
anxious  to  know  the  true  cause  as  your  corres- 
pondent. 

It  may  be  that  the  drooping  of  the  wings  was 
due  to  indigestion  and  lack  of  exercise,  a  re- 
moval to  a  new  location  affording  a  change.  Our 
former  reply  was  to  give  information  regarding 
chicks  in  a  brooder.  Mr.  Hopper's  chicks  were 
with  a  hen.  When  water  runs  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  chicks  do  not  thrive,  it  may  be  in- 
digestion caused  by  lacK  of  grit.  A  new  location 
may  contain  grit.  Cf  course  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  facts  from  a  distance. 


We  have  been  asked  the  prices  of  many 
articles  sold  by  our  advertisers  to  which  we 
could  not  reply.  Always  write  to  the  adver- 
tisers for  what  you  want.  We  have  noth- 
ing for  sale  except  books. 
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Improved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  more  fully 
understand  its  operation,  we  publish  a  large 
cut  of  the  Excelsior  Incubator,  as  improved, 
made  by  .Mr.  George  H.  Stahl,  of  Quincy, 
111.  Even  those  who  have  never  seen  one  of 
these  can  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  how  it  is 
made  from  this  picture.  One  of  the  doors  is 
open,  showing  the  trays  filled  with  eggs  in- 
side. The  eggs  on  the  other  side  can  be  seen 
through  the  glass  door.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus at  the  end  is  shown.  A  "Safety"  coal  oil 
lamp  furnishes  the  heat.  The  tank  above  the 
lamp  is  filled  with  water  and  is  connected 
with  the  large  flat  pan  or  tank  of  water  which 
extends  over  the  whole  top  of  the  incubator. 
The  heated  water  is  conveyed  into  the  flat 
tank  by  the  upper  pipes  shown  in  the  picture, 
while  "the  cooler  water  is  returned  to  the 
heating  tank  by  the  lower  pipe.  The  per- 
foration shown  in  the  top  of  the  heating  tank 
permit  the  hot  air  from  the  lamp  underneath 
to  pass  through,  thus  supplying  all  the  heat 
necessary.  The  whole  apparatus  is  just  as 
simple  and  just  as  easily  understood  as  it 
looks  to  be.  We  have  examined  these  incu- 
bators, and  know  that  they  are  no  longer  an 
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A  GRAKD  DISPLAY- EVERYBODY 
SATISFIED—  GOOD  JUDGING— 
AX  ENCOURAGING  FUTURE.  , 

The  first  display  made  by  the  Philadelphia 
Poultry  Club  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest 
ever  held,  all  the  floors  of  the  large  Horticult- 
ural Hall  being  covered,  but  the  birds  were  all 
good,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  largest  show  of  good  birds  perhaps 
ever  held. 

All  the  officers  were  courteous  and  kind.  To 
attempt  to  name  each  officer  would  be  super- 
fluous. They  acted  like  gentlemen,  did  their 
duty  well,  and  at  no  time  considered  it  a 
hardship  to  oblige  exhibitors. 

We  did  not  hear  of  a  single  "kick''  against 
any  judge.  The  judges  gave  satisfaction  in  all 
classes  as  far  as  we  could  discover. 

It  was  a  grand  show,  a  pleasant  meeting,  and 
the  officers  deserve  praise  and  credit  for  their 
g  tod.woi'k  and  excellent  management. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  JNCUBATOR 

experiment.  Any  person  of  intelligence  can 
make  one  "go"  with  very  little  trouble.  A 
thermometer  is  furnished  with  each  one,  so 
that  the  proper  degree  of  heat  can  be  main- 
tained by  simply  turning  the  wick  of  the 
lamp  up  or  down,  as  occasion  requires.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  when  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  or  lower  the  temperature, 
it  can  not  be  changed  at  once.  An  hour  or 
two  is  necessary  for  the  water  to  circulate 
and  cause  the  change  to  take  place.  The  in- 
cubator should  not  set  in  a  draft  of  air,  or  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  properly  regulate  it. 
These  incubators  are  made  in  various  sizes, 
to  hold  from  One  hundred  to  one  thousand 
eggs.  The  No  2  size,  holding  two  hundred 
eggs,  is  the  one  in  most  general  use.  Mr. 
Stahl,  who  makes  these  incubators,  will  be 
found  thoroughly  reliable.  He  will  send  to 
those  who  write  for  it  his  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  gives  full  and  minute  instruc- 
tions for  using  these  incubators.  Hundreds 
of  them  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 


A  Special  Food  Fob  Chicks.— Elmer 
Hopper,  Harrisburg,  Pa.— While  many  of 
your  readers  are  asking  you  what  to  feed 
young  chicks,  in  order  to  avoid  loss,  and 
make  them  grow,  I  find  that  right  in  your 
advertising  columns  can  be  found  something 
that  is  the  very  thing.  I  allude  to  the  chick 
food  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
He  can  raise  brooder  chicks  when  others 
failed,  and  has  put  his  food  on  the  market. 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Mortimer,  but  I  get  my 
prepared  chick  feed  from  him,  and  thus  save 
myself  any  further  trouble,  as  it  comes  all 
ready  for  use.  I  have  no  interest  in  writing 
this  other  than  to  put  the  readers  on  to  a 
good  thing, 


MADE  BY  GEO,  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

The  careful  manner  of  inspection,  and  the 
close  and  critical  work  of  O.  K.  Sharp,  in  judg- 
ing the  Indian  Games,  attracted  considerable 
notice,  and  he  established  for  him- 
self a  reputation  as  a  judge  which  will  make 
him  a  subject  of  great  demand  in  future.  He 
is  also  an  excellent  judge  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Red  Caps,  Andalusians,  and  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes. 

James  Forsyth  judged  Brown  Leghorns  and 
though  the  competition  was  close,  he  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  gave  ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 

Editor  Cloud  had  a  hard  job.  His  duty  was 
to  judge  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  guineas 
(really  oneof  the  most  difficult  jobs),  and 
though  delayed  by  a  mistake  in  the  numbers  of 
the  coops.when  he  settled  clown  to  work  he  did 
his  duty  well. 

Of  course  the  veteran  judges,  G.  O.  Brown^ 
Sharp  Butterfield,  F.W.  Gaylor,  F.  B.  Zimmer 
and  F.  L.  Sewell,  did  good  work,  as  usual,  and 
their  work  here  was  highly  complimented. 

The  only  birds  in  the  show  that  should  have 
been  left  at  home  were  some  White  Langshans 
from  Passaic,  N.  J.,  (the  owner's  name  being 
withheld  by  us.)  One  of  them  was  a  disgrace. 
It  is  said  that  the  owner  bought  them  of  a 
"shining  light." 

Augustus  D.  Arnold,  of  Dillsburg,  Pa., 
showed  some  elegant  imported  Buff  Leghorns: 
and  Willard  Knapp,  <>f  Fabius,  New  York,  also 
showed  an  excellent  pen  of  them. 

One  of  the  handsomest  Brown  Leghorns  in 
, the  show  was  that  heading  the  prize  breeding 
pen  of  C.  H.  Gallinger,  Fabius,  New  York. 


2Jt  has  been  thought  that  eight  pounds  was  tc.o 
heavy  for  a  Black  Minorca,  but  the  best 
prizes  of  the  show  went  to  birds  that  reached 
nearly  nine  pounds.  They  were  owned  by 
Willard  Knapp,  of  Fabius,  X.  Y.  He  also 
won  a  silver  bowl  for  best  display  in  the  Medi- 
terrean  class. 

The  old  reliable  firm  of  Knapp  Brothers, 
Fabius,  N.  Y.  again  "cleaned  out  the  show," 
for  they  won  the  honors  on  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes. 

H.  A.  Noeckel,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  showed  fine 
Leghorns,  and  won  first  on  Buff  Cochin  cock. 
He  is  reaching  the  front  as  a  breeder,  and  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  Treasurer  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Among  the  good  birds  shown  were  the  Wyan- 
dottes of  M.  H.  Leidy,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.  Mr- 
Leidy  has  been  a  breeder  for  many  years,  and 
the  Wyandottes  are  great  favorites  with  him. 

H.  A.  Beyler,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  w  on  some  of 
the  prizes  on  Polish,  and  also  a  large  number  of 
the  first  prizes  ou  Hamburgs. 

On  Langshans  (black)  the  prizes  went  F.  G. 
Bean,  Fairview  Yillage,  Pa.,  Dr.  F.  M.  Robin- 
son, Pawling,  N.  Y„  N.  B.  Dana.,  Radnor. 
Pa.,  and  a  few  others,  the  parties  mentioned 
competing  strongly  with  each  other. 

Somebody  had  the  audacity  to  exhibit  some- 
thing called  "blue"  Langshans.  The  next 
thing  will  be  probably  "Peacock"  Langshans. 
If  the  so-called  "blues"  are  "sports"  we  prefer 
to  get  our  Black  Langshans  from  flocks  that  do 
not  sport.  We  believe  a  blue  Langshan  is  not 
hard  to  produce.  Andalusians  for  crossiug  on 
Langshans  are  not  difficult  to  procure. 

No  one  was  guilty  of  showing  any  "inottled(?)v 
Langshans. 

The  veteran  Daniel  Pinckney,  of  Onondago, 
New  York,    showed  and  won  on  his  Houdans. 

C.  A.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Lockport.Ne  w  York,  won 
a  host  of  prizes  on  White  Indian  Gaines  and 
Golden  AY yandottes,  Sharpe,  however,  bought 
the  White  Indians  after  the  prizes  had  beeu 
bestowed,  they  having  been  imported  from 
England. 

D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  showed 
some  beautiful  White  Holland  turkeys,  and  of 
course  won  the  first  prize.  He  also  won  on 
the  best  pair  of  Pekin  ducks  hatched  in  1891. 
Also  forthe  heaviest  and  best  dressed  duck,  and 
for  the  best  twelve  cluck  eggs.  Blount  is  an  ex- 
perienced and  careful  breeder. 

M.  B.  Megargee,  Philadelphia,  won  the 
prize  on  breeding  pen  of  Black  Hamburgs,  and 
also  first  on  pen  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  old  veteran,  J.  A.  Roberts,  of  Malvern 
Pa.,  won  the  prize  on  breeding  pen  of  Light 
Brahmas,  as  well  as  first  prize  on  cock  cock- 
erels, etc.  He  was  followed  by  H.  A.  Noeckel, 
for  second  pen. 

T.  E.  Burrough,  Hurffville,  New  Jersey, 
made  a  big  display  on  Light  Brahmas,  and  won 
a  good  share  of  the  prizes. 

The  Indian  Game  prizes  were  not  all  for  one 
man.  A.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  got  his 
share.  He  also  won  the  $20  in  gold  on  Buff 
Leghorns. 

Buff  Wyandottes  were  shown  and  passed  by 
some  of  the  visitors  as  requiring  more  develop- 
ment in  color. 

T.  Fairer  Backhaul,  the  superintendent, 
covered  himself  with  ,'glory.;  His  management 
excellent,  and  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City, 
Pa.,  had  its  incubators  in  full  blast,  hatching 
chicks  by  hundreds.  Its  sectional  brooder  was 
also  an  object  of  attention.  The  Pineland  In- 
cubator Co.,  Jameshurg,  N.  J.,  also  made  an 
excellent  display  of  incubators  and  broodefsj 
and  hatched  chicks.  The  result  of  the  awards 
lias  not  reached  us  at  time  of  writing  this. 

The  real  pioneer  of  the  show,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Child,  of  Philadelphia,  was  too  ill  to  be  present 
which  was  regretted.  He  deserves  a  gold  medal 
for  the  work  clone  by  him; 

We  have  given  only  a  partial  review  of  the 
show.  It'is  creditable  to  the  club,  as  it  had  no 
extremely  wealthy  men  to  assist,  and  the  suc- 
cess has  been  attained  by  hard  work.  That  it 
was  a  grand  show,  and  h'onestly  and  fairly  con- 
ducted needs  no  expression.  That  a  second 
show  by  the  Club,  next  season,  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  all  visitors  and  exhibitors  in  the  un- 
animous declaration  of  all. 
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Mr.  Doyle's  Light  Brahma  Cockerel. 

The  Light  Brahma  cockerel  illustrated  is 
a  cut  from  Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  of  Blue  Island, 
111  ,  and  is  the  winner  of  first  prize  at  Peoria, 
1889.  The  only  objection  he  had  to  this  bird 
was  in  being  a  little  too  blocky  for  a  Brahma, 
as  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  kept  from  the 
Cochin  type,  that  is,  bred  with  longer  bodies, 
His  birds  are  of  large  size,  extra  backless, 
rather  long  bodies,  heavy  leg  and  toe  feath- 
ers, and  excellent  layers.  April  and  May 
hatched  pullets  lay  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. He  has  not  exhibited  since  1889,  owing 
to  disappointments  in  having  his  stock  raised 
by  those  whom  he  had  trusted  to  do  so;  in 
fact,  his  disappointments  were  enough  to 
have  caused  the  majority  of  breeders,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  have  given  up 
the  business  in  disgust,  but  his  old 
love  for  the  Light  Brahma  which 
he  thinks  is  the  best  fowl  on  earth,  has  clung 
to  him  through  all  these  disappointments, 
and  he  is.  once  more  on  his  "feet"  again,  and 
will  be  in  shape  to  exhibit  largely  next  sea- 
son. Mr.  Doyle  has  bred  Light  Brahmas  for 
fifteen  years  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeders 
in  the  west,  and  has  shipped  stock  and  eggs 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other, 
also  to  the  British  province.  His  birds  al- 
ways wins  in  the  strongest  competitions, 
and  those  he  ships  to  customers  |give  satis- 
faction. His  prices  are  very  reasonable  for 
the  quality  of  stock  he  offers  for  sale.  No 
one  in  the  west  is  better  known  as  a  breeder 
of  choice  Light  Brahmas  than  Alfred 
Doyle,  of  Blue  Island,  111.  He  has  bred  six 
or  eight  varieties  at  different  times,  but 
gave  up  all  but  the  good  old  Light  Brahmas. 


3.  That  the  fowls  ate  glass  and  other  grit  [  on't  like  it.  They  have  ajlarge  range  with  run- 
as  readily  as  they  did  shells.  n>ng  water,  and  plenty  of  green  grass.  I  have  a 

4    That  vrtiile  the  shells  wpvp  iittlWerl  hv  thp  I  Malin  Bone  cutter,  and  give  them  about  what 

4.  inaiwnue  tie  sneusweie  utilized  by  the  |  they  wiu  eat  flve  days  in  fhe  week<  am,  fi.om 

hens,  the  hens  fed  no  shells  produced  eggs  con'  |  two  to  three  quarts  of  wheat  or  barley  for  about 
taming  9.77  grammes  of  carbonate  of  lime  when  seventy  hens,  about  all  they  will  eat.  I  have  a  . 


their  food  contained  only  5.86  grammes  of  car- 
bonate lime,  the  glass  being  unavailable  except 
as  grit,  and  lot  No.2  produced  eggs  containing 
7.54  grammes  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  food 
containing  only  4.56  grammes  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Now,  if  brother  Downs  can  explain  how 
hens  laid  eggs  containing  more  carbonate  of 
lime  than  they  ate,  and  when  kept  away  from 
shells,  he  can  add  some  light,  too,  for  the  hens 
must  have  produced  something  from  nothing, 
but  Mr.  Wheeler  thinks  that  the  hens  must  have 
eaten  limestone  ten  or  twenty  days  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

5.  From  Mr.  Wheeler's  experiment  the  facts 
are  made  plain  that  the  hens  eat  shells  for  grit 
more  than  for  any  other  purpose,  as  they  con- 
sumed a  larger  share  of  glass  when  they  could 
not  get  shells. 

6.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  shown  that  the  food  will 
supply  lime  enough.  While  hens  can  utilize 


nail  grove,  and  there  are  lots  of  leaves.  I 
sow  the  grain  in  the  leaves  at  night,  and  they 
keep  busy  all  day.  I  get  twenty-four  er/gs  on 
an  average,  besides  what  I  lose.  If  you  can 
give  me  a  remedy  I  should  be  much  pleased. 

Notice  in  the  above  that  out  of  seventy  hens 
he  states  "three  or  four"  of  them  lay  soft, 
shell  eggs.'  Now;  it  demonstrates  how  import- 
ant the  breed  is.  We  venture  to  say  that  the 
three  or  four  hens  are  not  as  active  as  the 
others,  and  are  large  and  fat.  The  individuals 
in  a  flock  all  differ.  A  Brahma  will  fatten  much 
easier  and  quicker  than  a  Leghorn.  The  grain 
should  be  reduced,  and  all  fat  removed  from  the 
bones  allowed.  If  the  three  or  four  liens  are 
cooped  in  a  yard,  and  "fed"  on  water  for  three 
or  four  days,  with  a  drink  of  all  skimmed  milk 
once  a  day,  and  made  to  scratch  all  day  for  a 
spoonful  of  grain,  they  will  get  rid  of  some  of 
their  surplus  fat. 


Swindles. 

Complaint  is  often  made  by  those  who  pur- 
chase eggs  that  are  swindled  because  the 
newly  hatched  chicks  do  not  correspond  in 
markings  with  the  descriptions  they  have 
read  of  the  mature  fowls.  Eggs  from  black 
breeds  usually  hatch  chicks  that  have  more  or 
less  white  in  the  down  ;and  this  white  will 
show  even  in  the  first  feathers.  Langshans, 
Black  Minorcas  and  like  breeds  show  this  pe- 
culiarity. Some  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  are 
black  as  a  crow,  while  others  have  white 
breasts  and  heads  or  are  gay,  striped  with 
brown ;  Wyandottes  are  black,  gry  or  even 
white.  Fowls  that  have  yellow  shanks  will 
produce  chicks  with  a  mixture  of  dark  and 
yellow  shanks;  fowls  should  have  double 
combs  will  throw  chicks  with  single  combs. 
These  defects,  excepting  defective  combs 
and  superfluous  toes,  will  generally  disappear 
when  the  chicks  mature.  It  should  not  be 
expected  that  all  the  egg  laid  by  even  the 
best  bred  hens  will  produce  first-class  chicks. 
Honorable  breeders  of  poultry  are  set  down 
as  frauds  by  purchasers  who  do  not  under- 
stand these  points.   Any  person  who  does  not 

know  how  hard  it  is  to  breed  any  breed  any  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKEREL, 
variety  of  pure  bred  fowls  true  to  standard 
requirements,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  give 
satisfaction  to  purchasers  of  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  of  breeding  stock,  should  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  and  get  some  experience.  He 
will  quickly  learn  how  to  sympathize  with  the 
much  abused  breeder,—  Farm  Journal. 


Brother  Downs  on  Oyster  Shells. 

Our  excellent  friend  Downs,  who  so  ably  edits 
the  Southern  Fancier,  and  who  is  also  furnish- 
ing his  patrons  with  solid  reading,  thus  remarks 
in  regard  to  oyster  shells: 

Brer  Jacobs  will  have  to  acknowledge  the 
oyster  shell.  Drevenstedt  says  in  the  Fanciers 
Journal  that  "advices  received  from  a  notes 
experimenter  and  chemist  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  bibalve's  horny  over- 
coat is  soluble  in  the  hen's  stomach." 
"Just  think,"  Brer  Jacobs,  "of  a  hen 
digesting  oyster  shells!  Rot!  Hamburg! 
Stuff!  And  yet  Jacobs  was  the  first  to  advocate 
pounded  glass  as  a  diet  for  fowls." 
i  The  editor  alludes  to  the  careful  experiments 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  in  that  connection  let 
us  inform  Brother  Downs,  and  other  editors,  of 
the  following  facts. 

1.  That  Mr.  Wheeler  made  the  experiments 
at  our  requests,  and  with  a  desire  on  his  part  to 
give  more  light  on  the  matter. 

2.  That  he  carefully  withheld  all  foods  con- 
taining lime  in  their  composition  as  much  as 
possible. 


FROM  ALFRED  DOYLE, 
BLUE,  ISLAND,  ILL. 

oyster  shells  under  conditions  whein  lime  food 
is  withheld,  yet  he  does  not  state  that  oyster 
shells  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  egg 
shells. 

7.  Brother  Downs  should  not  forget  that  hens 
living  on  the  sea  beach,  and  in  limestone  sec- 
tions, lay  eggs  with  soft  shells  as  well  as  do 
the  hens  on  the  prairies  that  never  see  a  shell- 

8.  The  experiments  really  ',  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  feeding  a  variety  of  food,  well 
balanced  in  all  proportions,  with  plenty  of 
grit,  for  a  pound  of  shells,  he  says,  contains 
enough  lime  tor  seven  dozen  eggs.  Clover, 
bran,  and  other  lime  foods,  contains  more 
lime  than  the  hens  can  utilize,  and  it  is  more 
digestible  than  shells. 

9.  If  Brother  Downs  wishes  to  feed  lime  in  a 
concentrated  form,  and  give  his  hens  some- 
thing that  is  nourishing  and  digestible,  and 
which  also  serves  as  grit;  let  him  get  a  bone 
cutter  and  feed  the  green  bones  from  the 
butchers. 


Eggs  With  Soft  Shells. 

A  subscriber  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  a 
flock  of  seventy  hens,  and  three  or  four  of  them 
lay  eggs  with  soft  shells.  Wehererefer  to  his 
letter  in  order  to  explain  the  cause.    He  says: 

I  have  three  or  four  hens  that  lay  soft-shell 
eggs,  and  as  Ihey  are  some  of  my  best  layers  I 


Catching  Rats. 

I  have  succeeded  admirably  in  ridding  my 
barn  of  rats  and  mice  by  making  a  afiue  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  two  inches  high  by  three  wide 
of  unplaned  timber,  to  enter  which  at  either  end 
the  rats  have  the  best  possible  chance.  A  peek- 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  barn  range  with  the  cen-  ■ 
terof  this  flue.  In  the  other  side  of  the  barn, 
also  in  range,  is  a  pane  of  glass.  Looking  into 
the  peek-hole  the  form  of  anything  in  the  trap 
is  shown  against  the  light ,  when  I  shove  a  rod 
that  closes  both  ends  of  the  flue.  Placing  a  cage 
at  one  end  I  push  a  follower  through  the  flue 
that  compels  the  rat  to  enter  the  cage,  which 
being  closed  at  the  end  next  the  follower  the 
ratis  a  'prisoner,  He  can  now  be  drowned. 

The  advantages  of  this  trap  are  that  any  rats 
that  conies  to  my  place  Is  sure  to  get  in  it  as 
rats  have  a  natural  liking  for  such  places.  He 
is  soon  taken  out  a  prisoner  without  being  hurt. 
No  sqealing.Jno  blood,  no  disturbance,  nothing 
to  alarm  the  rals  if  there  are  any  about.  They 
think  their  fellow  his  gone  visiting  or  exploring 
and  enter  the  trap  as  freerly  as  before. 

This  trap  has  been  in  my  barn  twelve  years 
and  it  is  as  useful  as  at  first.  If  it  caught  rats 
automatically  its  usefulness  would  have  played 
out  in  two  weeks. 

The  flue  must  not  be  much  larger  than  the 
size  given.  Rats  can  pass  each  other  in  that, 
and  they,  will  ot  nlounge,  doze,  flirt  or  quarrel 
in  a  place  that  cats  can  enter. 

Have  a  similiartrap  on  the  floor  of  coi  n -crib 
running  its  whole  length.  This  trap  has  two 
holes' in  the  top  to  enable  the  ratsto  gel  up  into 
the  corn.  I  try  to  make  them  happy  and  make 
things  inviting  and  convenient  for  them.  When 
the  end  doors  of  this  trap  are  closed  the  two 
holes  in  the  top  are  also  closed,  so  there  is  no 
escape. 

The  peek-holes  are  where  I  am  often  passing, 
so  it  costs  nothing  to  look  into  the  traps. 

Farmers'  boys  can  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
making  these  traps  ;  there  is  no  patent  in  'the 
way.  There  must  be  uo  appearance  of  trapping 
machinery  in  sight,  for  the  rals  will  not  "come 
into  your  parlor"  if  they  mistrust  any  trickery. 
Weather-beaten  hoards  are  the  best.—  Corres- 
pondence Farm  Field  and  Stockman. 

Feeding 


Cabbages.— S.  Langhorne, 
Lynchburg,  Va. — I  find  cabbages  very  ex- 
pensive compared  with  other  foods.  In  sup- 
port of  my  claim  is  the  following,  which  I 
clipped  from  a  poultry  paper.  It  says: — 
"cabbages  are  too  expensive  to  be  given  to 
poultry'  in  winter.  They  really  contain  but 
little  nutrition,  and  the  only  purpose  they 
serve  is  a  change  of  food,  which,  however,  is 
very  important.  When  using  cabbage  tie 
them  to  a  post  and  let  the  hens  pick  them. 
Finely  chopped  clover,  scalded,  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  change  than 
cabbage." 

No  Moisture. — J.  S.  Goss,  Philadelphia, 
Pa — "I  made  an  incubator,  of  SOJ-epgs  ca- 
pacity, from  plans  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  filled  it  full.  Some  how  or  other  I  for- 
got all  about  moisture,  though  I  would  have 
used  wet  sponges  had  I  not  overlooked  the 
moisture.  I  hatched  171  fine,  strong  chicks. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  eggs  were  fertile, 
as  I  did  not  test  them,  but  believe  but  very 
few  were  poor,  or  infertile.  I  had  such  a 
good  hatch  that  a  friend  asked  me  to  explain 
about  how  I  used  the  moisture,  which  for 
the  first  time  reminded  me  that  I  had  not 
used  even  a  drop.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  some 
one,  and  leaves  the  moisture  question  a  prob- 
lem yet  to  solve. 
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Pure  Breeds  vs  Mongrels. 


C.  H.  BOSWORTH,  SOUTH  NATICK,  MASS. 

As  this  is  the  commencement  of  our  fourth 
year  in  the  poultry  business,  and  also  our  fourth 
annual  subscription  to  The  Poultry  Keeper, 
perhaps  we  may  venture  to  give  our  experience 
with  Pure  Breeds  versus  Mongrels,  in  your  col- 
umns, thinking  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  other 
novitiate  readers  with  pronounced  El  Dorado 
hopes  in  the  great  and  glorious  enterprise 
called  Poultry  Raising. 

November,  1888,  we  shook  the  city  dust  from 
off  our  shoes,  and  located  in  the  town  of  South 
Natick,  Mass.,  and  bought  one  dozen  nonde- 
script mongrels,  from  a  farmer,  who  said  lie 
"gin  us  the  best  ones  he  had."  To  trace  their 
pedigree,  judging  from  their  mixture,  might  fill 
volumes.  In  anticipation  of  what  our  flock 
would  do,  we  built  a  lien  house  ninety-six  by 
fifteen  feet  divided  into  eight  pens.  In  the 
spring  of  1889  we  set  eggs  from  everything  that 
wore  a  feather,  including  a  few  sittings  of  Light 
Brahmas.  In  the  fall,  from  these  sittings  of 
Brahmas,  we  had  ten  pullets,  hatched  about  the 
first  of  June.  The  first  of  January,  from  eight 
pens  equally  treated,  the  Brahmas  laid  the 
largest  number,  I  picking  up  from  seven  to 
eight,  and  sometimes  ten  eggs  per  day.  From 
these  ten  pullets,  and  from  this  pen,  dming 
March,  we  hatched  100  chicks,  and  then  changed 
the  cock  to  a  full-blooded  White  Wyandotte, 
"Silver  King"  pedigree,  thinking  to  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  the  birds.  April  and 
May  we  hatched  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred half  breeds  from  these  ten  mothers.  The 
birds  were  feathered  as  uniformly  as  the 
Brahmas,  dark  hackles,  primaries  and  tails,  and 
were  altogether  very  handsome  birds.  No- 
vember, 1890,  told  the  tale.  The  pullets 
were  not  so  strong,  their  eggs  fewer,  smaller, 
and  lighter  colored.  We  had  lost  in  the  cross, 
and  again  our  pure  Brahmas  gave  the  best  re- 
sults, commencing  to  lay  in  October,  keeping 
a  steady  flow  in  the  egg  basket  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  and  as  they  moulted  early  we 
kept  them.  ""This  fall  found  them  again  at 
their  business.  We  concluded  that  Brahmas, 
and  nothing  but  Brahmas,  should  fill  our  pens, 
Last  January  we  selected  the  best  marked, 
and  built  ones,  bought  two  cockerels,  and 
hatched  enough,  as  we  supposed,  to  fill  our  pens. 
Unfortunately,  man  proposes,  but  the  rats  dis- 
posed of  about  500  of  our  earliest  chicks.  Having 
built  a  large  brooder  house,  and  doing  a  broiler 
business,  we  again  selected  and  filled  our  pens 
with  mixed  pullets,  or  rather  pullets  from  the 
half  breeds  with  a  Brahma,  cock,  and  let  me  add 
that  the  cross  back  to  the  Brahma  improved 
them  wonderfully.  They  are  stronger,  and 
again  lay  the  dark  large  egg,  but  no  better  than 
the  pure  bloods.  Now,  gentle  reader,  why  have 
we.  and  why  do  we,  insist  upon  making  a  pot 
pourie  of  our  flocks,  when  pure  breeds  fill  the 
bill  in  every  way  ?  Their  eggs  are  more  valu- 
able for  sittings,  or  fancy  points,  and  in  fact, 
you  can  breed  your  flock  to  any  point  you  de- 
sire, viz ;  eggs,  fancy  or  poultry,  and  be  always 
sure  of  a  good  market. 


Reply   to  Mr.  Udall. 


J.  W.  SOUTHWOOD,   MONUMENT   CITY,  INDIANA. 

In  the  December  Poultry'  Keeper,  under 
the  title  "Buff  Cochins—  Egg  Shells,"  you  say 
"Under  The  Question  Answered,"  in  October 
issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  where  I  state 
that  the  extra  amount  of  food  calls  for  an  extra 
"amount  of  grit,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  says  "correct," 
it  is  evident  neither  of  you  know,  what  you  are 
talking  about."  You  say  "How  odd  that  the 
hens  should  particularly  like  shells  so  much  just 
then."  Not  odd  at  all,  as  I  stated  the  hens  needs 
an  jxtra  amount  of  food  to  produce  eggs,  which 
c  ills  for  an  extra  amount  of  grit.  But  it  is  odd, 
i  f  your  theory  be  true,  that  the  hen  desires 
the  shells  in  order  to  produce  the 
egg  shell,  that  she  eats  sharp  gravel,  broken 
china  ware,  crushed  flint,  or  any  sharp  and  hard 
grit.  Having  found  this  to  be  the  fact,  I  have 
not  used  oyster  shells  for  over  three  years,  with 
no  more  soft  shelled  eggs  than  when"  fed  oyster 
shells.  As  the  cow  giving  milk  must  chew  an 
extra  amount  of  food  over  and  above  the  main- 
tenance of  her  being,  in  order  to  produce  the 
milk,  so  the  hen  that  produces  eggs  must 
be  supplied  with  an  extraamount  of  food,  and 
of  necessity  must  have  an  extra  amount  of  grit, 
and  it  makes  ho  difference  whether  the  grit  con- 
tains lime  or  not.  just  so  the  grit  is  hard, 
sharp,  and  of  proper  size. 

[That  is  all  there  is  to  if,  as  Mr.  S.  states.  The 
hen  eats  grit  to  masticate  her  food.  Millions  of 
hens  never  saw  an  oyster  shell.  There  is  plenty 
of  lime  in  the  food  if  it  is  of  a  variety.  The  lien 
eats  more  than  the  male  because  she  is  a  pro- 
ducer while  the  male  is  not.— Ed.] 


A  Side  Hill  House. 

ADAM  GETMAN,  GLOVERSVILLE,  I.".  T. 

By  chance  I  came  in  possession  of  a  copy  of 
your  journal  and  was  more  than  pleased  with 
its  methods  of  imparting  information  by  giving 
ihe  views  of  different  ones  who  are  interested 
in  poultry  through  correspondence.  My  affinity 
is  Brown  Leghorns,  and  though  I  am  an  amateur 
in  the  poultry  business,  yet  I  have  had  a  good 
bit  of  experience.  I  set  out  to  keep  poultry 
several  times,  and  as  often  threw  it  up  in  dis- 
gust. A  year  ago  I  started  anew,  confident  of 
success  with  the  care  they  should  have,  and  yet 
I  find  thata  hen  is  a  brown  study,  (a  brown  hen) 
and  her  ways  are  hard  to  find  out,  but  by  read- 
ing your  paper,  and  noting  the  different  experi- 
ences, we  may  be  enabled  to  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding with  her.  Last  winter,  a  year  ago, 
I  started  with  fifteen  pullets,  in  a  pen  5x7  feet, 
ground  floor,  and  arranged  boxes  to  keep  a 
variety  of  food  constantly  before  them.  I  kept 
the  pen  ordinarily  clean.  They  began  to  lay  in 
January,  and  gradually  increased  their  output 
until  they  readied  fifteen  eggs  a  day.  Of  course 
I  felt  elated  over  such  line  returns,  and  ma- 
terially did  some  bragging,  and  to  my  surprise 
they  continued  to  lay  fifteen  eggs  per  day.  This 
being  the  last  few  days  of  March,  and  on  the 
first  of  April  they  had  sixteen  eggs  in  their  nests 
I  began  to  smell  a  mouse,  for  I  did  not  think 
fifteen  hens  would  lay  sixteen  eggs, and  resolved 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  such  business,  but  I  had 
no  trouble  in  the  matter,  as  the  great  anxiety 
of  the  family  to  know  how  many  eggs  I  got, 
gave  the  thing  away  It  then  came  out  that  my 
boy  had  bought  a  dozen  eggs  to  overdo,  and  to 
play  April  fool  on  his  pap.  However,  I  was  in 
for  the  eggs.  I  built  a  hen  house  this  fall,  to 
house  my  increased  stock,  and  as  it  is  something 
of  a  novelty,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  built.  I 
have  a  lot  115  by  75  feet.  In  the  rear  of  the  lot 
is  a  side  hill,  leaning  south.  At  the  end  of  the 
lot  and  in  the  center  of  the  same,  I  put  up  a 
building,  thirteen  feet  square,  with  three  floors. 
I  have  three  apartments,  partitions  running 
north  and  south,  with  glass  front  to  each,  and 
runways  running  south.  The  second  floor  is 
partitioned  the  same  as  the  ground  floor,  with 
glass  fronts  at  the  South,  but  they  emerge  at  the 
level  of  the  ground  at  the  north,  with  runways 
running  north.  The  third  floor  I  have  fitted  up 
for  brooding  purposes-  Another  time  I  may  tell 
you  of  another  hen  house  I  shall  have  to  build 


Gasoline  for  Liee—  Hewitt's  Brooder. 

H.  J.  MANSFIELD,  WARSAW,  INDIANA. 

I  always  read  the  Poultry  Keeper  carefully, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  consider  it  indis- 
pensable to  any  one  keeping  chickens.  I  don't 
remember  of  ever  having  seen  gasoline  recom- 
mended for  lice  I  consider  it  the  best  destroyer 
of  lice  I  ever  used  on  the  perches.  You  claim 
that  the  small  lice  will  leave  the  chickens 
toward  morning,  and  take  refuge  on  the  per- 
ches and  buildings,  now,  if  the  roosts  were 
soaked  with  coal  oil,  or  crude  petroleum,  they 
wouldsurely  remain  on  the  chickens.  My  plan  is 
use  coal  oil,  or  crude  petroleum  on  the  building, 
and  where  the  roosts  touch,  but  only  gasoline  on 
the  roosts,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  will 
kill  lice  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  used. 
You  put  coal  oil  on  tliem^  and  they  will  start  to 
crawl  away,  but  with  gasoline  they  never  move 
after  it  touches  them.  It  soon  evaporates,  and 
leaves  the  roosts  ready  and  inviting  for  another 
lot.  By  doing  this  together  with  a  good  dust 
bath,  to  drive  the  lice  off  the  hens,-  you  will  soon 
"harvest"  the  entire  crop.  I  have  used  gaso- 
line on  the  heads  of  chicks  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old,  for  the  large  lice,  and  find  it  just 
the  thing.  It  will  make  the  chick  dizzy,  and 
"sort  of  top  heavy,"  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
otherwise  causing  no  trouble.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  they  will  be  more  lively  than  ever  and 
ready  for  their  corn  meal. 

I  am  making  a  Hewitt  Brooder,  after  the  plans 
given  in  August  Poultry  Keeper,  and  a  few 
suggestions  given  by  Mr.  Hewitt  himself.  He 
savs  there  should  be  five  one  inch  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  brooder,  under  the  tank,  for  fresh 
air  to  pass  in,  and  be  heated  and  up  through  the 
tubes  E.  E.  E.,  in  a  sand  tray  into  the  brooder. 
He  also  tells  me  the  sand  tray  is  to  be  one  inch 
smaller  than  the  brooder  all  round. 


Remedy  for  Large  Lice. 

R.  T.  WOLISTON,  LLKHORN,  MONTANA. 

The  following  is  the  best  remedy  for  lice,  and 
especially  for  the  large  head  lice,  and  will  not 
injure  the  fowls.  Put  one  pint  of  wood  alcohol 
in  a  quart  bottle,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Then  add  ten  cents  worth  of  coeculus  indicus, 
let  it  stand  eight  or  ten  days,  shaking  occa- 
sionally, label  it  poison,  and  apply  it  with  the 
finger,  as  it  is  only  harmful  internally.  More 
of  the  alcohol  can  be  added  as  it  is  used  out, 
but  no  water,  as  that  {precipitates  the  active 
principle.  This  is  both  a  preventative  and  cure, 
and  we  have  used  it  on  chickens  a  few  days  old 
without  injuring  them  in  the  least,  although  we 
never  found  lice  except  around  the  head.  They 
will  stick  on  for  several  days,  but  will  be  found 
dead  on  examination. 


How  he  Made  the  Incubator  Work. 

GEO.  A.  BEACH,  EAST   OTTO,  N.  Y. 

It  was  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  in  the  middle  of 
April,  and  the  incubator,  a  hot  water  machine, 
capacity  100  eggs, — stood  in  the  woodshed.  The 
chicks  were  due,  but  how  to  get  them  out  with- 
out loss  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  consequent 
sacrifice  of  the  remaining  eggs,  was  the  problem. 
To  pull  the  drawer  quickly  open,  and  carry  it 
into  the  house,  would  most  likely  cutoff  the 
heads  of  several  chicks,  as  sad  experience  had 
taught.  The  machine  would  not  go  through  a 
door  unless  on  its  side,  but  1  had  an  idea.  I 
tacked  a  large  sheet  to  the  top  and  front  corners 
of  the  incubator,  so  it  would  come  down  to  the 
floor  at  each  side,  then  putting  a  pan  of  hot 
water  under  it,  and  with  basket  for  the  chicks. 
I  threw  the  sheet  over  my  head.  Being  thus 
completely  enclosed  the  air  was  warm  and 
steamy  in  a  few  moments.  Opening  the  drawer 
carefully  I  took  out  seventy  chicks,  and  the 
empty  shells  and  rearranged  the  remaining 
eggs.  Ten  more  chicks  that  night  completed 
the  hatch.  This,  from  ninety-three  fertile 
eggs, was  pretty  well. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  W.  L.  Hagedon  would 
tack  felt  in  the  crack  around  the  front  of  his 
egg  drawer  he  could  fill  it  with  eggs.  It  is 
doubtless  cold  air  flowing  in  at  the  ventilator, 
and  out  at  the  front,  that  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture. My  trouble  has  been  that  the  eggs  in  the 
center  have  been  warmer  than  those  around  the 
outside,  and  changing  them  about  at  every 
turning  is  so  much  trouble,  though  it  secures  a 
good  hatch.  I  propose  to  obviate  this  by  using 
four  shallow  trays  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and 
after  turning  the  eggs  by  an  extra  tray,  turn 
the  trays  half  around,  so  that  the  corners  will 
come  in  the  center  of  the  drawer.  Also  by 
placing  blocks  under  the  corners  thus  raising 
them  up  an  inch  or  so.  These  blocks  can  be 
taken  out  a  clay  or  two  before  the  hatch  comes 
off,  so  that  the  eggs  will  not  roll  down  against 
the  chicks.  I  have  found  that  eggs  with  cracked 
shells  w  ill  hatch  all  right  if  the  jnembrane  is 
not  broken. 

[Mr.  Beach  sent  a  diagram  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  egg  trays,  which,  unfortunately, 
we  did  not  secure  as  a  cut,  but  his  description  is 
given  so  plainly  that  we  believe  the  readers  will 
thoroughly  understands  his  excellent  letter. — 
Ed.] 


A  Queer  Case. 


J.  H.  DAWSON,  TROY,  NEW  YORK. 

I  raised  a  few  Houdan  chicks  this  year,  and 
among  the  lot  was  one  that  always  seemed  del- 
icate, and  we  had  a  hard  time  to  raise  it.  At 
last  it  commenced  to  grow,  and  it  outgrew  all 
the  rest  of  the  pullets  (as  we  supposed.)  It  had 
no  wattles,  and  a  very  small  comb,  and  at  five 
months  old  it  weighed  a  good  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  I  was  quite  proud  of  my  (pullet?) 
Last  night  I  visited  my  poultry  house,  and 
what  should  I  find  on  the  floor,  stiff  as  a  stake, 
but  my  handsome  (pullet?)  I  took  it  into  the 
house  "got  a  knife  and  opened  (her?)  up,  and  I 
never  saw  a  cleaner,  healthier,  looking  fowl, 
but  lo,  and  behold,  my  pullet  was  a  cockerel. 
He  had  fooled  everyone  while  he  lived  and  he 
fooled  me  as  to  how  he  died.  I  have  been,  and 
am  now,  feeding  four  parts  of  bran,  four  parts 
of  dried  bread,  ground,  one  part  middlings, 
one  part  cracked  corn,  and  one  part  corn  meal, 
in  all,  about  two  quarts  of  this  mixture  a  day, 
to  seventeen  full-grown  fowls.  I  give  them 
small  heads  of  cabbage  for  green  food,  (I  can- 
not get  clover.)  Could  I  change  the  proportions 
to  make  it  better  as  layers,  and  could  I  add 
anything  to  make  it  better  yet.  I  forgot  to  say 
I  g"ive  them  a  little  scraps  of  meat  some  times, 
raw,  but  oftener  cooked,  and  use  the  broth  to 
mix  the  food. 

[You  can  change  the  proportions  in  any  man. 
ner,  but  you  are  probably  feeding  heavily  on  so 
much  grain.  Reduce  the  grain  and  allow  more 
lean  meat,  green  stuff,  and  bone.— Ed.] 


Don't  Feed  Grease. 

AARON  HURSH,  BURTON  CITT,  OHIO. 

On  nage  118,  November  issue,  Chas.  Flagerty, 
Milford,  Mass.,  writes  of  infertile  eggs.  One 
year  ago,  in  April,  while  operating  an  incu- 
bator, a  man  brought  n.e  a  lot  of  eggs  from 
Light  Brahma  hens,  and  only  two  or  three 
proved  fertile.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
non-appearance  of  chicks,  and  I  told  him  I 
opened  every  egg  on  the  25th.  day,  both  cock 
and  hens  were  old  ones.  This  last  spring  he 
again  broueht  me  eggs  from  the  sanie  stock, 
and  most  of  the  eggs  were  fertile,  and  nearly  all 
hatched.  Why  were  they  infertile  the  first 
time?  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  fed 
his  hens  a  five  gallon  crock  full  of  spoiled 
sausage  during  the  time  they  layed  the  first 
eggs.  Does  the  above  conclusion  seem  feasible 
to  you?  Besides  they  had  ample  range  and 
were  fed  corn . 

[Yes,  he  was  correct.  Having  fed  them  too 
much  grease  he  had  them  too  fat— Ed.] 
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A  Good  Record. 


ERNEST  PADDOCK,  LEADVILLE,  COLO, 

As  I  have  never  written  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  thought  I  would  write  and  relate 
some  of  my  experience  with  poultry.  Last  fall 
I  had  thirteen  hens  and  ten  chickens.  They 
began  to  lay  the  last  of  November,  and  layed 
well  all  winter,  sometimes  laying  nine  eggs  a 
day  We  have  a  (Monarch)  incubator,  and  I 
saved  up  enough  eggs  to  till  it,  and  started  it 
up.  I  had  but  little  trouble  in  keeping  the  tem- 
perature near  103  degrees,for  only  once  it  raised 
to  105  degrees.  I  put  in  a  little  moisture  the 
second  week  and  lots  of  moisture  the  third 
week.  The  twentv-second  day  three  chicks 
came  out.  Two  were  as  lively  as  crickets,  but 
the  other  was  deformed.  I  filled  it  up  again, 
and  did  not  hatch  one.  Some  of  the  egtrs  were 
a  mouth  old.  I  turned  the  eggs  three  times  a 
week,  and  turned  them  twice  a  day  in  the  ma- 
chine. I  kept  my  hens  in  a  log  building  15x20 
feet  and  kept  two  cocks  with  them.  Was  the 
trouble  with  the  hens  or  the  machine.  I  fed  two 
quarts  of  bran  night  and  morning,  and  some- 
times table  scraps.  This  winter  I  have  about 
thirty  hens  and  about  fifteen  other  chickens, 
and  expect  to  try  it  again. 

[Your  hens  may  be  too  fat.  If  the  chicks  did 
not  come  out  until  the  twenty-second  day  your 
heat  was  probably  too  low,  owing  to  defective 
thermometer.— Ed.] 


Fowls  in  Confinement. 


S.  MILLER,  kissel  hill,  pa. 

When  hens  seem  to  be  in  a  sickly  or  drooping 
condition  make  a  pill  of  sulphur  and  black- 
peoper,  and  give  it  to  them.  Keep  old  rusty 
iron  in  their  drinking  water.  Oak  bark  and 
wild  cherry  bark,  boiled  to  a  syrup,  and  given 
occasionally,  twice  a  week,  is  a  good  tonic,  and 
take  ground  mustard,  a  teaspoonful  to  two 
quarts  of  corn  meal,  using  milk  to  mix  well  and 
feed  three  times  a  day.  It  is  also  a  good  thing 
for  them,  and  should  be  used  through  the 
summer  months.  It  is  a  variety  of  feed,  and 
shell  producing  articles,  that  bring  the  best  re- 
sults, and  experience  will  teach  best  how  to 
regulate  the  quantity.  To  have  plenty  to  do 
for  the  children  let  them  gather  road  dust, 
leaves,  etc.  Thev  willlove  to  work,  and  take 
an  interest  in  the  business.  It  will  give  them 
needed  exercise  and  pleasure,  let  each  one  also 
possess  a  brood  of  fowls  and  attend  to  its  wants 
personally.  Fowls  genera'ly  select  flints  with 
hard  edges,  to  grind  in  their  crops.  To  clean  the 
poultry  vards,  as  well  as  the  houses,  should  be 
practiced,  and  an  occasionally  stirring  of  the 
ground  is  very  gratifying  to  them.  If  enclosures 
are  small  stirring  the  ground  every  week  would 
be  a  good  idea,  as  they  have  the  benefit  of 
worms  and  insects.  A  hen  will  consume  a 
bushel  of  corn  in  a  year,  but  some  breeds  re- 
quire more  than  others.  Sunflower  seed  gives 
them  a  beautiful,  glossy  plumage. 


Indian  Games  and  Leghorns. 


S.M.EVANS,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  your 
valuable  paper,  if  black  feathers  among  the 
breast  feathers  of  Brown  Leghorn  hens  are  an 
evidence  that  the  fowls  are  not  pure  bred,  or 
are  they  caused  by  a  cross.  I  have  five  pullets 
bought  from  a  reliable  breeder,  two  of  which 
show  black  feathers,  or  rather,  the  tips  of  some 
of  the  breast  feathers  are  black;  otherwise  they 
are  fine  specimens  and  excellent  layers;  I  ain 
crossing  them  with  one  of  Sharpe's  Indian  Game 
cockerels.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  cross  for 
home  purposes,  as  I  do  not  expect  to  sell  any 
fowls?  I  am  feeding  $1  wheat  and  table  scraps, 
and  have  averaged  three  and  one  half  eggs  per 
week  from  each  pullet  this  month.  I  advise  all 
my  friends  to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper,  for 
after  having  taken  eight  poultry  papers  last 
year  I  have  given  them  all  up  but  the  best, 
which  of  course  is  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

[Black  feathers  seldom  appear  on  the  breasts 
of  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  but  it  may]  happen. 
The  cross  is  a  good  one.— Ed. 


A  Florida  Food. 


N.  WOODWORTH,  WELUKA,  FLA. 

I  wish  to  recommend  for  trial,  through  your 
most  excellent  paper  to  A.  J.  Aldrich  and  other 
poultry  feeders  of  this  State,  the  couch  pea  as  a 
substitute  for  clover.  It  can  be  grown  easily  on 
good  soil,  and  will  do  very  well  on  soil  too  poor 
for  the  common  cow  pea.  I  find  hens  eat  it 
readily  when  cut  fine,  either  green  or  dry,  and 
it  is  more  nearly  like  clover  than  any  of  the 
grasses.  Planted  about  the  middle  of  June  it 
can  be  gathered  and  dried  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son. For  summer  use  it  may  be  planted  in 
April.  One  pint  of  peas  will  plant  an  acre  10x10 
feet  apart. 


[This  departmeut  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  cro'wded 
out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  wrat  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


.  How  he  Cured  the  Roup.— H.  J.  H.,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.— My  Indian  Gaines  got  the  roup  from 
a  bird  from  another  place.  I  killed  eight,  and 
then  got  it  under  control.  Spongla  did  no  good. 
I  used  burnt  alum  and  Persian  Insect  powder. 

Black  Plymouth  Rocks.— Joseph  Burdsal, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. — I  have  bred  Plymouth  Kocks 
of  a  black  color,  and  greenish  lustre.  I  men- 
tion this  as  news,  for  I  have  no  eggs  or  birds 
for  sale.  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  at  some  time  become  favorites. 

Camphor  Cured  Them.— J.  H.,  Mill  River, 
Mass.— A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  some  one  had  cured  a  bird  of 
roup  by  giving  it  three  drops  of  spirits  of  cam- 
phor on  a  piece  of  bread.  I  cured  forty-seven 
of  my  neighbor's  hens  with  the  same  remedy. 

To  Kill  Lice.— W.  F.,  Oxford,  Me.,— I  no- 
tice considerable  about  killing  lice  on  fowls, 
and  I  have  tried  almost  everything  that  has 
been  recommended,  but  the  best  thing  I  know 
of  is  coal  ashes  for  the  fowls  to  muffle  in,  and 
since  I  commenced  using  them  there  have  been 
no  lice. 

A  Good  Hatch.— C  W.  B.,  Scranton,  Pa.— I 
failed  to  do  a  great  many  things  that  I  should 
have  done  for  my  fowls,  and  they  got  the 
roup.  The  last  time  I  set  my  incubator  it  was 
with  133  eggs,  and  I  got  111  chicks.  How  is 
that  for  a  greenhorn.  I  could  not  well  get 
along  without  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Aconite  for  Colds.— W.  H.  D.,  Missoula, 
Montana.— I  cured  a  very  bad  cold  among  my 
hens  by  using  fifteen  drops  spirits  of  aconite  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  thirty  fowls,  but  to  those  that 
had  the  difficulty  the  gravest,  1  gave  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  melted  lard,  with  one  drop  of  turpentine, 
down  their  throats. 

Cheap  Insect  Powder.— E.  L.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — I  am  under  an  obligation  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  calling  attention  to  the  cheap  C.  C. 
Insect  Powder  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer.  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Dalmation,  can  be  used  freely,  and  costs  much 
less.  I  advise  the  readers  to  try  it,  as  I  know 
it  is  a  good  thing. 

Mercurial  Ointment  for  Lice.-W.  A.,  T. 
Oakland,  Cal  .—Has  any  one  experimented  with 
blue  mercurial  ointment  for  lice  on  fowls,  and 
would  it  be  safe?  A  little  applied  to  cattle  or 
horses,  on  the  head  and  rump  well  rubbed  in, 
or  on  a  scarified  surface,  will  exterminate 
every  parasite  from  the  animal  in  a  very  short 
time,  with  no  injury  to  the  animal,  unless  it  gets 
wet.  [It  may  be  used  during  clear,  dry 
weather. —  Ed.] 

It  is  the  Best.— H.  H.  B.,  Hornellsville,  N. 
Y.— I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  poultry 
for. the  past  fifteen  years,  and  at  the  present 
time  have  three  coops,  consisting  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  in  that  time  I 
have  taken  a  great  many  poultry  journals,  but 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  can  truly  say  suits  me 
the  best  of  all.  I  consider  myself  one  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  family. 

Warts  on  Chicks.— C.  D.  M.,  Cheyneyville, 
La.— I  can  beat  you  all  hollow  on  warts  on 
chicks.  I  notice  you  prescribe  turpentine  and 
sweet  oil.  Get  of  any  homeopathic  druggist 
half  an  ounce  of  tincture  thuja.  It  will  cost 
twenty  cents  and  will  cure  a  yard  full  of  warts. 
Wet  a  finger  in  the  thuja,  and  touch  the  wart 
two  or  three  times,  enough  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  wart.  Let  the  bird  go,  and  the  wart  will  go 
too.  No  danger  "to  eyes.  Perhaps  an  old 
tough  wart  may  need  touching  twice. 

Feeding  Fodder  to  Hens.— F.  W.,  Clarks- 
burg. Tenn. — I  expect  to  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper  as  long  as  lean.  I  wish  to  read  all 
the  poultry  news  whether  I  have  time  to  prac- 
tice them  or  not.  I  feed  my  old  hens  the  same 
as  is  usually  done,  with  such  food  as  1  can  get 
on  the  farm.  I  feed  in  winter  a  bundle  of 
fodder,  and  chop  it  on  a  block  of  wood,  then 
scalding  it  in  a  bucket,  adding  wheat  bran  and 
cornmeal.  I  make  it  somewhat  sticky  ,and  feed 
it  in  a  long  trough.  I  have  fourteen  nice 
Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  have  no 
oyster  shells  or  clam  shells  down  here. 

Brown  Leghorns  as  Sitters.— A.  G.  S., 
Perryville.  Md.— I  am  satisfied  that  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Jacobs,  that  there  is  no  non-sittingbreed, 
and  that  any  hen  will  sit  if  she  becomes  fat,  is 
correct.  Last  year,  by  feeding  as  an  experi- 
ment, I  made  Leghorns  sit  and  hatch  broods 
while  not  a  a  Plymouth  Rock  offered  to  sit.  By 


an  experiment  to  be  made  this  year  I  intend  to 
make  the  Plymouth  Rocks  sit  and  the  Leghorns 
exempt.  I  have  learned  that  we  can  greatly 
control  laying  and  sitting  by  the  food,  and 
though  at  first  I  thought  Mr.  Jacobs  was  a 
"crank,"  I  find  him  correct,  and  he  usually 
gets  on  the  top  every  time  he  advances  an 
opinion. 

Started  in  to  Beat  The  Record.— "Sub- 
scriber," W.  Troy,  N.  Y— A  pullet  owned  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Shuster,  of  the  Times  job  room, 
started  in  to  beat  the  record,  and  layed  an  egg 
8%  x  Opi  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
five  and  one-fourth  ounces.  Hen's  eggs— we 
mean  the  lien's  egg— is  a  monster.  Mr.  Shuster's 
lien's  eggs  should  be  sold  by  the  pound, 
although  laid  by  the  yard— that  is  to  say,  the 
poultry  yard.  The  egg  raises  the  record,  and 
if  any  pullet  can' "pull  it"  higher  let  her  shell 
out,  [The  large  egg  indicates  that  the  pullet  is 
too  fat,  and  the  result  is  due  more  to  the  lack  of  ' 
condition  for  laying  the  normal  size  egg  than 
otherwise,    Sucli  cases  are  very  common.—] 

Giving  in  To  Win.— W.  G.  S.,  Marion,  Ohio, 
—We  are  just  commencing  with  the  poultry 
business,  and  have  three  incubators  in  use. 
Our  object  is  to  raise  broilers  if  we  can  have 
success  iu  raising  the  chicks  after  they  are 
hatched.  We  have  named  our  poultry  farm  of 
three  acres  the  Summit  Poultry  Farm,  of  Mar- 
ion, Ohio.  We  would  not  do  without  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  We  have  just  read  in  your 
November  issue  on  "Raising  Broilers  in  winter," 
and  will  follow  its  advice,  and  as  soon  as  we 
get  started  you  will  hear  from  us,  hoping  tore- 
port  good  success.  We  have  commenced  the 
poultry  business  with  a  full  belief  that  it  will 
pay  if  it  is  attended  to  as  it  should  be,  and  that 
means  close  attention. 


Where  Do  Insects  Propagate. 


J.  T.  MOULTON,  WEST  FORK,  ARK. 

How  do  chicken  lice  deport  themselves,  on 
occasions  when  they  leave  the  body  of  the  hen? 
Where  do  they  lay  their  egss  ?  I  have  been 
compelled  to  investigate  two  parallel  questions. 
When  bedbugs  have  had  their  fill,  they  seek 
crevices,  and  if  proper  crevices  are  provided, 
the  labor  of  hunting  the  bugs  will  be  slight. 
Bedbugs  prefer  to  lay  their  eggs  on  filament- 
ous substances— frayed  cloth,  for  example. 
Here  is  a  subject  which  entomologists  have  ex- 
amined for  scientific  purposes,  rather  than  for 
economic  purposes  As  certain  insects  are  not 
easily  reared  in  captivity,  elaborate  pains  have 
been' taken  to  provide  such  insects  with  suitable 
foothold,  in  order  that  specimens  may  be  at 
hand  for  museums.  But  just  what  foothold 
each  pest  demands,  and  just  how  far  each  pest 
will  travel  to  find  what  suits  it,  are  questions 
which  remain  almost  untouchea- 

The  philosophy  of  the  inquiry  is  based  upon 
Dr.  Carpenter's  remark,  that  an  asthmatic 
patient  sometimes  grasps  something  with  his 
toes,  to  aid  him  in  the  act  of  breathing.  In 
like  manner,  an  insect  grasps  something  with 
her  feet,  to  aid  her  in  the  act  of  extrusion.  Just 
what  she  prefers  to  grasp  is  a  matter  that  de- 
pends upon  the  conformation  of  her  limbs. 
And  the  conformation  of  the  limbs,  or  motor 
members,  varies  in  a  manner  beyond  the  range 
of  microscopic  research. 


About  Bone  Cutters. 


Some  persons  are  not  able  to  exert  much 
power  on  a  bone  cutter,  and  desire  the  cutter  to 
work  easily.  In  this  connection  a  Kansas 
reader  writes: 

Is  the  green  done  mill  hard  to  work  by 
hand.  Can  a  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  old  do 
the  work,  and  cut  from  twenyt  to  twenty-five 
pounds  of  bone  an  hour.  Bones  are  very  hard, 
and  it  is  going  to  take  a  strong  man,  or  power, 
to  work  it,  (as  you  seem  to  say)  one  should 
know  about  it  before  buying. 

We  can  say  the  the  cutters  work  as  easily  as 
can  be  expected.  Some  are  made  to  cut  by 
power,  and  some  to  work  by  hand.  Some  bones 
are  very  hard  and  some  soft.  If  only  a  few 
bones  are  put  in  the  cutters  at  a  time  less  effort 
is  required.  It  a  girl  twelve  years  old  can  cut 
twenty-five  pounds  of  bone  an  hour  she  must 
be  a  well-grown,  strong  child.  It  is  not  in 
tended  for  any  one  to  cut  twenty-five  pounds  of 
bone  at  one  time.  Such  quantities  should  be 
cut  by  the  power  cutter.  Our  "cutting 
weight"  is  112  pounds,  and  fifty  years  of  age 
added,  yet  we  find  that  in  five  minutes  we  can 
cut  a  hopper  nearly  full  of  bones.  We  have 
never  weighed  bones  and  timed  the  cutters, 
for  to  us  the  time  is  so  short,  and  so  insignificant, 
that  it  is  unimportant,  and  though  the  work  is 
not  play  yet  it  is  not  hard  to  us. 
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inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  thr 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.  "Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

PARKESBCRG,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Offlce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


If  any  advertiser  has  won  premiums  at 
shows  write  us  at  once. 


E.  E.  Bast  and  F.  M.  Munger  carried  of! 
the  Leghorn  honors  at  Chicago. 


Whenever  you  fail  to  get  your  paper, 
drop  us  a  card,  as  Uncle  Sam  may  be  at  fault. 

Ant  of  our  readers  can  sell  eggs  as  well  as 
old  breeders.  Advertise  in  March,  April  and 
May. 

Credit  is  due  the  Fancier's  Journal  for  its 
excellent  and  lengthy  report  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Show. 

Sharp,  as  a  judge  of  Indian  Games  and 
Wyandottes,  has  made  his  mark.  He  is  a 
good  and  fair  judge. 

Don't  forget  the  new  book— "Five  Hun- 
dred Questions  Answered,"  for  sale  by  us,  at 
twenty-five  cents. 

TtHS  paper  free.  Send  us  two  subscribers, 
at  fifty  cents  each,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
third  paper  free. 

There  will  be  no  extra  charge  for  adver- 
tising in  our  huge  extra  editions  of  March, 
April,  and  May. 

Don't  forget.  Any  one  sending  us  81.00 
will  be  entitled  to  three  subscriptions,  one 
for  himself  and  two  for  his  friends. 


Whenever  your  fowls  develop  a  lump  on 
the  face,  a  tumor,  or  other  sores  or  abscesses, 
kill  them,  for  the  disease  is  scrofulous. 

This  is  a. poultry  paper,  but  the  dog  adver- 
tisements have  gotten  in,  however.  All  wel- 
come It  shows  that  our  paper  is  appreciated 
b_.  all  classes. 


We  send  the  Farmer's  Magazine  and 
Poultry  Keeper,  together,  for  sixty  cents 
a  year.  We  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  Mag 
azine  to  all  desiring. 


Any  one  sending  us  three  subscribers,  at 
fifty  cents  each,  will  receive  the  Poultry 
Keeper  free  one  year,  and  also  our  book 
'•Poultry  Keeper  Special." 

What  is  the  use  of  bothering  with  oyster 
shells  when  a  pound  of  bone  will  give  better 
results  than  twenty  pounds  of  shell.  Bone  is 
lime  food,  and  will  serve  as  grit  also. 


A  California  lady  writes  us  that  she 
finds  calomel  the  besi  remedy  for  sores  on 
the  face  and  eyes.  She  sprinkles  a  little  on 
the  affected  part  and  a  cure  soon  results. 


New  York's  great  show  is  February  3d, 
to  9th.  It  will  be  equal  to  last  year,  and  al- 
ready the  entries  are  large.  The  show  will 
be  managed  by  the  veteran  superintendent, 
T.  Farrer  Rackham. 


A  grand  treat.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
will  begin  April  with  its  columns  about 
three  inches  longer,  and  four  columns  on  a 
page.  And  we  will  not  ask  you  for  a  cent 
more  on  the  subscription  price. 


Insert  powder  costs  about  seventy-five 
cents  per  pound  The  ''Sure  Shot"  adver- 
tised in  this  journal  by  F.  A.  Mortimer, 
Pottsville,  Pa  ,  is  just  as  effective  and  also 
much  cheaper. 


It  might  as  well  be  mentioned  at  once  that 
any  man  who  can  change  a  majority  into  a 
minority  is  not  the  one  to  reform  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association.  Let  some  one  else 
try  the  job.  Artificial  flies  are  not  as  good 
bait  as  the  real  ones. 


The  Topeka,  Kansas,  Show,  held  on  De- 
cember 16th,  is  reported  as  a  very  successful 
and  profitable  one.  It  is  as  we  expected. 
The  breeders  in  that  section  are  live  men, 
and  they  aim  to  get  to  the  top.  They  will  no 
doubt  do  fully  as  well  next  season . 


The  Fancier's  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y., 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Darrow,  is  a  poultry 
journal  which  our  readers  should  send  for,  as 
a  sample  copy  is  free  to  all.  The  Journal 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper  club  together,  and 
are  sent  at  a  reduction.  It's  Southern  De- 
partment is  now  a  feature,  being  conducted 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  Island,  V  a. 


Sometimes  a  new  man  steps  into  the  ring 
and  astonishes  the  veterans,  as  did  Mr.  Frank 
S.  Swift,  of  Fraukford,  New  York,  who  tied 
first  on  cock  and  took  first  on  hen.  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,the  hen  scoring  ninety-three,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  We  mention  this  to  induce 
other  young  men  to  "pitch  in  "  You  do  not 
knowwhat  you  can  do  until  you  try. 


The  National  Stockman  thinks  that 
women  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  young 
stock  on  tne  farm,  because  they  are  better 
adapted  to  it  and  have  more  patience!  To 
this  the  Husbandman  replies:  ''Just  so."  In 
the  same  line  allow  us  to  suggest  that  men 
are  much  better  adapted  to  carrying  in  wood 
and  water,  to  carrying  out  ashes  and  slops, 
than  the  women  are. 


Do  you  wish  to  know  all  the  points  of 
each  breed,  including,  also,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys.  If  so  send  §1  00  to  us  for  the 
Standard  of  Perfection,  a  book  issued  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association.  All  the 
recognized  breeds  are  minutely  described, 
even  to  the  color  of  the  beak.  The  head, 
eyes,  earlobes,  wings,  tail,  legs,  neck,  back, 
breast,  etc  ,  are  described  in  color  and  shape, 
and  the  weight  given.    If  you  have  a  Sfand- 

\ard  in  your  hand  it  will  take  you  just  five 
minutes  to  learn  all  about  the  points  of  any 

I  breed. 


Mr.  Wm,  N.  French,  New  Haven,  Ver- 
mont, writes  us  that  the  White  Wonder  fowls 
have  been  sent  to  every  State  in  the  Union, 
that  the  reports  have  been  highly  encourag- 
ing, and  inquiries  concerning  them  came 
also  from  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
other  places.  The  opinion  of  them  is  that 
they  are  hardy,  large,  excellent  layers,  and 
choice  table  fowls. 


We  refer  readers,  for  poultry  supplies, 
such  as  fresh  bone  and  meat,  beef  scraps, 
•'O.  K.  feed"  (animal  meal,  as  it  is  also 
sometimes  called),  granulated  bone,  oyster 
shells,  bone  meal,  etc.,  to  the  old  established 
house  of  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Many  readers  write  us  for  such  articles,  and 
as  we  have  nothing  for  sale,  we  mention  the 
above  in  order  to  avoid  correspondence. 


The  "Gefv.gel-Zuchter"  a  German  poultry 
paper,  published  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  \  o  gt, 
\Vausau,  Marathon  county,  Wisconsin, 
should  be  encouraged  by  all  poultrymen 
whc  read  in  the  German  language.  It  was 
fully  illustrated  with  brooders,  and  brooder 
plans,  in  its  January  issue.  A  free  sample 
copy  sent  to  ail  so  desiring,  by  sending  a 
postal  card  to  Mr.  Voigt,  as  above. 


Mr.  T  Wilton  Hili,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Association  died  in  De- 
cember, from  the  effects  of  grippe.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  poultry  interests, 
and  the  fraternity  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
active  members.  The  Philadelphia  Poultry 
Club  held  a  meeting  and  passed  resolutions 
of  sympathy  which  were  tendered  his  be- 
reaved family. 


That  Philadelphia  Show  was  a  credit  1 3 
the  Association.  No_  kicks,  and  the  officers 
gentlemanly.  Outside  of  the  miserable 
White  Langshan  display,  the  birds  were  su- 
perb. Dana,  Robinson,  Brady,  and  other 
breeders  of  Black  Langshans  expressed  them- 
selves very  freely  over  the  Whites.  The 
opinion  on  the  part  of  some  is  that  the  sooner 
they  are  kicked  out  of  the  Langshan  list  the 
better  for  the  Langshans. 


Here  is  your  chance,  and  no  blanks.  We 
offer  these.  For  fifty  cents,  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year;  for  sixty  cents,  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  a  book:  for  eighty  cents, 
tu-o  subscriptions  to  Poultry  Keeper;  for 
si. 00  three  subscriptions;  for  $1.80 four  sub- 
scriptions and  the  book  "Poultry  Keeper 
Special."  Each  issue  of  the  paper  is  worth 
the  money. 


The  Poultry  News  fairly  blazed,  in  its  De- 
cember number,  about  some  sort  of  a  double- 
refined,  extra-early,  ball-bearing,  crank  ec- 
centric, back-action  League,  to  be  organized 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  to  swallow  the  A. 
P.  A,,  and  paw  the  earth,  but  it  failed  to 
materialize.  Somebody,  who  signed  his 
name  "Reform,"  and  who  probably  studied 
reform  in  the  Cochin  Club,  was  to  be  the 
guiding  star.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  dream. 
Alas,  poor  Yorick  I 


When  the  Secretary  of  a  Club  sends  out 
the  club  circulars,  has  he  the  i  ight  to  enclose 
between  the  leaves,  his  fly-sheet  advertise- 
ment And  should  he,  after  sending  the  club 
circular  to  an  inquirer,  send  his  circular 
also.  Such  has  been  done,  and  it  shows  the 
deluded  members  of  specialty  clubs  the  privi- 
leges in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  We  will 
give  names  soon. 


Mr.  Fred.  Scwarz,  Fairfield,  Ct  .  who 
makes  the  "whitewasher,"  or  sprayer,  re- 
quests readers  not  to  send  money  in  letters 
unless  registered,  as  he  has  had  difficulty 
with  letters  sent  without  being  registered. 
Money  orders  may  be  used,  however.  We 
will  state  that  it  is  not  safe  to  send  large 
sums  in  any  letter  not  registered,  to  any  per- 
son. 


March,  April  and  May  are  three  excell- 
ent months  for  selling  eggs.  If  you  have 
pure  bred  stock  do  not  fear  to  advertise  and 
sell  it.  You  have  just  as  many  rights  and 
privileges  as  others  We  will  give  you  four 
lines,  for  three  months,  for  only  -?5  10,  and  it 
is  just  as  good  as  four  inches.  If  you  sell 
onlv  two  or  three  sittings  of  eggs  you  will 

I  getyour  money  back.     You  can  tike  only 

[  two  "lines  if  vou  wish. 


The  Colorado  Poultry  Association  has  de- 
cided to  incorporate  as  a  stock  company. 
The  following  are  the  officers:— Pres.,  Day 
P.  Hovt;  V.  Prests. ,  M.  C.  Jackson  and  V. 
C.  Stoddard;  Secretary  Geo.  H.  Parker, 
(Denver),  Treas  ,  John  Tobias.  The  Associ- 
ation has  a  wide  field  to  work  in,  Denver 
being  a  central  point  for  the  section  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific. 
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The  Poultry  Bulletin  has  gone  into  new 
hands,  Mr.  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  retiring  as  editor. 
An  able  and  enterprising  editor  now  holds 
the  helm,  and  we  predict  that  the  Bulletin 
will  be  greatly  improved.  The  new  editor  is 
Mr.  James  E.  Warner,  long  known  among 
poultrymen  as  one  largely  interested  in  arti- 
ficial incubation.  The  object  of  Mr.  War- 
ner is  to  make  the  Bulletin  the  leading  fan- 
cier's journal  in  this  county,  and  we  trust  he 
will  be  liberally  encouraged.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  greets  him  with  good  wishes.  The 
Poultry  Bulletin  is  published  at  No.  19  Park 
Place,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Back  Numbers. 

Each  back  number  is  a  whole  book,  and 
can  be  had  for  5  cen  s  in  stamps.  We  print 
from  plates,  and  can  re-print  any  edition  at 
any  time.  You  may  miss  just  the  article 
you  want  by  not  sending  for  back  numbers. 

Sea  Shells. 


In  order  that  those  who  prefer  to  use  shells 
may  do  so,  and  as  we  have  no  interest  in  ad- 
vocating or  opposing  them,  other  than  to  get 
at  facts,  and  as  they  do  no  harm  at  all 
events,  we  will  state,  in  response  to  inquiries, 
that  sea  shells  are  the  same  as  oyster  shells, 
and  are  always  fine  and  ready  for  use. 
TKey  are  advertised  in  our  columns. 


A  Huge  Extra  Edition. 


March,  April  and  May  will  be  hug9  edi- 
tions, thousands  of  extra  copies  being  sent 
out.  Our  readers  will  oblige  us  by  sending 
in  the  names  of  any  parties  interested  in 
poultry.  If  any  of  them  have  pure  breeds 
they  should  advertise.  The  sale  of  only  two 
or  three  sittings  of  eggs  will  pay  for  an  "ad" 
for  the  thre9  months  named. 


Bound  Volumes. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April  i884,  which 
make  a  valuable  library  for  poultrymen. 
Price  $1  25,  postpaid,  for  any  one  year. 
1885-86-8?  88  are  bound  in  one  volume.  Price 
$2.50;  by  express  at  buyer's  expense,  or  $2.90 
by  mail  postpaid.  They  are  substantially 
bound  in  black  cloth  with  gilt  stamp  on 
front.    Handsome  and  useful. 

Our  Cheap  Books. 

Rankin's  Book  on  Duck  Culture,  fifty  cents 
or  seventy  five  cents  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Also  Poultry  for  Profit,  just  the 
book  for  practical  poultrymen.  One  of  the 
books  which  all  should  have  is  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  which  has  long  articles  on 
diseases.  To  make  it  more  valuable  we  have 
included  many  other  subjects.  We  will  state 
that  we  have  simply  gone  back  to  the  old 
numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and ''put 
the  best  of  them  together,"  using  the  pla.tes 
of  special  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
hence  the  name  of  Poultry  Keeper  Special 
It  contain*  thirty-two  pages  the  size  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  price  twenty-five  cents, 
but  for  sixty  cents  we  send  it  and  also  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

Honest  Poultrymen. 

Considering  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  breeder  who  sells  fowls  and  eggs, 
and  the  many  customers  he  has  to  please,  as 
the  editor  of  a  paper  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  we  will  say  that,  so  far  as 
our  advertisers  are  concerned,  the  complaints 
that  have  come  to  us  have  been  so  few  as  to 
excite  surprise,  and  even  the  few  received 
have  been  in  nearly  all  cases,  adjusted.  We 
believe  poultrymen  compare  as  favorably  for 
i  itegrity  as  any  other  class,  and  they  conduct 
a  business  that  places  them  all  the  time  on 
trial.  They  must  deal  with  all  classes,  both 
good  and  bad,  and  have  no  opportunity  for 
defense  when  attacked.  As  a  rule  all  poultry 
men  receive  some  complaints,but  a  complaint 
does  not  indicate  dishonesty  or  unfairness. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  difficulties  to 
be  met  with, 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Free. 

Hereafter,  to  those  who  so  desire,  we 
make  the  following  offer.  We  will  send  you, 
to  any  addresses  you  may  name,  for  one 
year  : 

One  Poultry  Keeper  for  50  cents. 

Two  Poultry  Keepers  for  80  cents. 

Three  Poultry  Keepers  fur  $1  00. 

In  other  words,  it  you  send  us  two  sub- 
scribers, at  fifty  cents  each,  you  will  get 
your  paper  free.  We  have  never  made  this 
offer  before,  but  we  place  the  prices  low  in 
order  to  secure  as  large  circulation  as  possi- 
ble. We  will  send  sample  copies  free  to  any 
person,  or  persons,  whose  names  you  may 
send  us. 


New  York  Prices. 

After  the  middle  of  January  prices  for 
poultry  begin  to  advance.  In  New  York 
City,  Jan.  16th,  the  quotations  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Redleigh  &  Co.,  332  Washing- 
ton street,  were  as  follows  : 
Turkeys  — fancy,  small,  14  cents  per  lb. 

Capons,  large,  22  cents  per  lb. 

Fancy  broilers,  .        23  cents  per  lb. 

Chickens,  15  cents  per  lb. 

Fowls,  13  cents  per  lb. 

Old  roosters,  8  cents  per  lb. 

Ducks,  choice,  18  cents  per  lb. 

Geese,  14  cents  per  lb. 

Eggs,  24  cents  per  doz. 

The  above  prices  are  for  dressed  stock,  dry 
picked,  and  only  for  the  best.  Stock  not  of 
the  best  quality  bring  less.  Broilers  were 
offered  on  the  date  named  for  the  first  time. 
Prices  will  gradually  advance.  Parties 
shipping  to  merchants  should  write  before  so 
doing. 

Grippe -Not  Poultry. 

We  step  out  of  the  way  to  give  the  follow- 
ing, which,  though  not  pertaining  to  poultry 
matters,  may  perhaps  not  be  objectionable. 
A  Toledo  gentleman,  writing  to  Dr.  Keeley, 
(of  chloride  of  gold  notority),  in  regard  to 
grippe,  received  the  following  reply  from  Dr. 
Keeley  : 

'T  would  like  to  suggest  a  treatment  for 
grip,  which  I  know  is  nearly  specific  as  well 
as  innocent  It  is  simply  asafcetida,  given  in 
four  grain  pills,  one  pill  four  times  a  day. 
No  man  need  be  sick  of  the  grip  these  days 
who  will  take  it.  For  the  past  two  years, 
with  all  the  patients  here  subject,  of  course, 
to  such  epidemic,  I  have  not  had  one  man  to 
go  to  bed  from  the  disease.  I  break  it  up 
very  quickly,  and,  in  fact,  cure  it,  If  this 
treatment  was  generally  known  it  would 
save  sufferers  much  expense  and  wretched- 
ness and  many  useful  and  valuable  lives  " 

We  know  nothing  of  the  above  other  than 
to  have  seen  it  in  the  Toledo  News.  Dr. 
Keeley  has  the  infirmary  for  inebriates  at 
D  wight,  111.,  and  it  may  be  that  his  discovery 
in  this  case  is  valuable.  We  thought  it 
might  interest  our  readers,  considering  the 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 


Correct  on  the  Dead  Beats. 

The  Practical  Poultryman  calls  the  Farm 
Poultry  to  account  for  stating  that  papers 
who  paid  correspondents  for  advertising  re- 
ceived nothing  in  return.  Leaving  aside  the 
writers  mentioned  by  the  Practical  Poultry- 
man  we  will  say  that  there  is  more  truth 
than  poetry  in  the  claim  made  by  its  con- 
temporary. For  our  part  there  is  not  a 
"dead  ad  "  in  our  paper.  We  do  not  take 
pay  for  ads.  in  "riting."  Our  readers  are 
welcome  to  express  their  views  in  our  paper, 
and  with  thanks  from  us  for  their  apprecia- 
tion, but  the  Poultry  Keeper  has  turned  a 
cold  shoulder  to  that  class  of  men  who  have 
" reputations'1''  as  writers,  but  who  do  not 
pay  for  their  music.  We  have  considered  it 
unfair  to  make  one  class  support  the  paper 


while  another  class  pays  nothing,  and  se- 
cures more  patronage  by  the  "free  communi- 
cation racket"  than  does  the  man  who  has  to 
go  down  into  his  pocket  to  pay  for  what  he 
gets.  Their  so-called  valuable  communica- 
tions are  rarely  more  than  repetitions  of  that 
already  published  in  another  form,  or  are 
carefully  worded  articles  in  favor  of  some 
breed  the  writer  has  for  sale. 

Sometime  ago  the  Poultry  Keeper  re- 
solved not  to  publish  the  monotonous  show 
reports,  but  to  mention  always  the  prizes 
won  by  its  advertisers.  At  once  a  howl 
went  up  from  certain  parties.  On  investiga- 
tion we  found  nearly  all  the  howlers  were 
non-payers  in  cash,  and  secured  something 
for  nothing.  The  editors  agreed  to  stand  by 
us  in  our  position,  but  the  dead  beats  fright- 
ened them  a  way.  We  stuck  to  our  resolution 
still  slick,  and  we  have  gained  by  it,  as 
those  who  pay  their  money,  and  expect  to  re- 
ceive something  in  return,  have  compli- 
mented us  for  protecting  them.  We  do  not 
care  to  take  money  from  advertisers  arid 
then  hand  the  patronage  over  to  men  who 
do  notp  ay  a  dollar  to  support  papers,  either 
for  subscription  or  for  advertising.  Another 
mistake  made  by  the  poultry  journals  is 
that  of  sending  copies  of  the  paper  to  men 
who  do  not  patronize  the  paper.  "Big  Gun  ' 
Jones  and  "Frequent  Writer"  Smith  pay  us 
for  every  copy  or  do  without.  If  this  paper 
is  not  worth  fifty  cents  a  year  to  any  man, 
whether  breeder  or  not,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
keep  his  money  and  we  keep  our  paper. 
There  is  too  much  of  this  man  worship, 
There  is  too  much  idolizing  men  who  have 
accomplished  nothing  but  advertise  them- 
selves, and  who  write  more  "trash"  than 
some  novices. 

F  this  happens  to  strike  the  conscience  of 
any  of  the  dead  beats  free  commununication 
advertisers  they  may  receive  this  warning  to 
steer  clear  of  us,  as  we  would  not  give  a  fig 
for  any  article  they  may  write,  and  we  mean 
plain  talk. 

On  the  matter  in  dispute  Farm  Poultry  is 
correct. 


A  Kind  Invitation. 

The  Southern  Fancier  throws  out  the  follow- 
ing gentle  hint  and  invitation : 

"Brer  Jacobs  is 'furninst'  oyster  shells,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  But  lie  Tails  to  place  him- 
self on  record  regarding  the  luscious  bivalves 
which  grow  in  the  shells.  Stand  up  Brer  Jacobs 
and  let  us  hear  from  you." 

Invitation  accepted.  We  will  be  in  Atlanta 
during  its  next  show,  and  will  establish  our 
record.  Get  in  a  good  supply .  You  will  have 
plenty  of  shells  left. 

Bones  and  Shells. 

A  reader  wishes  to  know  if  the  hens  can  get 
lime  from  bones  as  easily  as  from  other  ma- 
terials, and  writes: 

"It  is  necessary  to  give  shells,  limestone,  or 
lime  in  any  form,  it  I  feed  bones  to  my  fowls." 

The  bones  are  more  soluble,  are  digestible 
and  contain,  also,  both  carbonaceous  and  nitro- 
geneous  matter.  A  shell  is  of  the  same 
composition  as  limestone,  marble  and  chalk. 
A  bone  contains  both  mineral  and  animal 
matter  and  is  food.  It  is  phosphate  of  lime,  be- 
ing the  best  form  of  lime  known  for  poultry. 


A  Safety  Lamp. 


There  are  lamps  that  are  safe  enough,  for  any 
ordinary  lamp  will  be  safe  if  a  high  test  oil  is 
used,  in  this  connection  a  reader  asks: 

Will  some  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  if  there  is 
any  better  and  safer  lamp  than  the  common 
ones  for  incubators  and  brooders.  It  seems 
that  nearly  everything  else  has  been  described. 

We  have  had  no  plans  of  safety  lamps  sent  us 
tor  illustration.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
field  open  for  a  cheap  safety  lamp.  Just  how  to 
construct  one  is  beyond  our  mechanical  skill. yet 
believe  such  a  thing  as  a  safety  lamp  can  be 
made.  Some  years  ago  a  Mr.  Goss  had  such  a 
lamp  on  the  market,  in  Chicago,  but  he  aband- 
oned its  manufacture,  and  his  present  where- 
abouts cannot  be  discovered. 
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How  the  Hen  Will  Help  the  Gardener 
Grow  Good  Crops. 

The  value  of  poultry  on  a  small  farm  is  not  all 
in  the  number  of  eggs,  or  amount  of  meat  pro- 
duced, but  also  in  the  improvement  in  the  soil 
effected  by  a  large  flock .  When  an  estimate 
is  made  of  the  total  cost  of  food,  the  value  of 
the  manure  left  upon  the  ground  is  no  incon- 
siderable matter.  The  droppings  collected 
from  under  the  roosts  are  but  a  minor  portion 
of  the  whole,  the  larger  quantity  being  left  on 
the  ground. 

BIDDY  HELPS  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  time  was  when  the  hen  was  considered 
the  enemy  of  the  gardener.  To  conduct  a  hen- 
nerv,  and  at  the  same  time  grow  vegetables 
was"  deemed  impracticable.  But  now  this 
seeming  incompatability  lias  been  overcome 
and  on  farms  where  stock  raising  is  made 
secondary  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  flocks  of 
hens  are  consideied ;  necessary  adjuncts  to 
profit.  The  insects  destroyed  the  seeds  and 
tender  weeds  picked  up,  and  other  waste  ma- 
terial collected  enable  the  hen  to  produce  eggs 
at  a  low  cost.  She  performs  the  work  herself, 
and  when  at  liberty  in  an  orchard  requires  no 
such  care  in  feeding  as  other  stock. 

A  COMBINE  THAT  DON'T  CONFLICT. 

It  was  once  advocated  that  the  four  cardinal 
points  to  combine  into  a  single  pursuit  were 
fruit,  poultry,  bees  and  silkworms.  The  latter 
may  safely  be  laid  aside  for  the  present,  but 
the' first  three  can  be  made  to  operate  together 
with  some  advantage.  The  piece  of  land  that 
will  produce  three  crops  at  the  same  time  is 
certain  to  be  remunerative,  but  this  requires  a 
knowledge  of  details  that  cannot  be  secured  in 
a  day.  No  conflict  exists  between  the  varied 
pursuits  mentioned,  but  in  order  to  give  the  ad- 
vantages to  fruit  bearers  and  vegetable  gardens 
of  keeping  poultry,  bee  keeping,  which  requires 
more  skill  than  is  easily  acquired  by  one  who  is 
busy  in  some  other  directions,  may  be  dis- 
carded. 

MANAGING  TO  SATE  MANURE. 

The-pront  derived  from  a  flock  of  poultry  that 
has  the  liberty  of  an  orchard  is  quite  an  item, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  land  occupied  the 
Drofit  is  not  equal  to  that  secured  on  small  plots 
upon  which  poultry  are  confined  in  yards. 
Hundreds  of  instances  may  be  cited  to  show 
that  hens  confined  in  yards,  and  well  managed, 
give  as  good  and  even  better  results  than  those 
that  have  had  free  range.  It  is  "all  in  the 
management,"  it  is  true,  but  it  is  by  judicious 
management,  after  all,  that  success  is  attained 
in  any  case.  KWhen  we  leave  out  br'ains" 
nothing  good  results  from  any  venture.  Where 
100  hens  can  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  ground 
under  the  range  system,  400  or  more  can  be 
kept  in  small  yards,  the  fowls  divided  into 
flocks,  and  each  flock  given  a  change  of  yards. 
More  labor  is  necessary,  but  there  is  an  extra 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  ground  itself,  in- 
dependent of  eggs  and  meat. 

CULTURE  CLEANS  THE  COOP. 

Most  farmers  are  well  informed  in  regard  to 
intensive  systems  of  cultivating  land,  soiling 
cattle,  and  hurdling  sheep.  That  this  '•crowd- 
ing" of  the  land  gives  greater  profits  than  the 
"parochial"  method  of  stock  keeping  on  almost 
limitless  areas  of  ground,  has  been  demon- 
strated as  a  fact  by  European  farmers  who  are 
compelled  to  pay  high  rents  and  utilize  every 
square  inch  of  soil.  The  profits  come  largely 
from  the  increased  fertility  imparted  to  the 
land.  If  the  soiling  or  hurdling  systems  are 
practiced,  large  farms  can  be  divided  and 
more  advantageously  used  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  for  the  market  gardens  the  hen  is  superior 
to  all.  The  confining  of  hens  in  yards  is  really 
hurdling  them  on  small  plots,  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  hurdles  sheep,  and  yet  the  main 
point  to  be  observed  is  this:  The  sheep  are  fre- 
quently removed  and  the  hurdling  of  hens 
should  be  managed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
point  is  to  give  them  a  change  of  yards  often 
and  thus  avoid  filth,  prevent  disease,  provide 
ample  green  food  and  forage,  and  promote 
larger  production. 

PROOF  THAT  IT  PATS* 

An  experiment  is  always  convincing.  Take  a 
plot  of  ground  of  a  space  about  20x100  feet  (not 
over  one-twentieth  of  an  acre),  and  confine 
upon  it  twenty-five  hens,  feeding  them  upon 
the  plot  for  three  months,  allowing  the  drop- 
pings to  remain.  Select  a  plot  cf  the  same  size, 
adjoining,  to  be  used  for  growing  crops,  or  to 
remain  idle,  as  preferred.  Then  remove  the 
hens  to  some  other  location,  plant  or  seed  the 
two  plots  with  the  same  kind  of  vegetable,  and 
the  yield  of  the  one  formerly  occupied  by  the 
hens  will  be  at  least  tw  ice  as  much  as  the  other. 
The  difference  will  be  s  ufficient  to  pay  for  the 
feed  of  the  hens  during  the  time  the  Dlot  w  as 
occupied  by  them,  if  some  readily"  salable 
crop  is  grown,  while  the  difference  in  fertility 
will  be  noticeable  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
not  confined  to  a  single  crop  only. 

BETTER  THAN  AN  ACRE  . 

The  advantages  of  keening  poultry  in  small 
flocks,  in  confinement,  with  two  yards  to  each 
flock,  is  in  the  greater  opportunities  given  for 
improving  and  using  the  land.    Only  one-half 


of  each  acre  will  be  occupied  at  the  same  time 
by~the  fowls,  the  other  half  being  devoted  to 
gardening,  alternating  the  hens  and  the  garden 
as  occasion  permits.  The  half  acre  in  vegeta- 
bles will  produce  as  much  as  was  formerly  se- 
cured on  an  acre,  and  no  manure  need  be 
bought  or  hauled,  for  not  only  will  the  hens 
(like  sheep)  scatter  the  droppings  themselves, 
but  they  also  accumulate  during  the  night  a 
large  quantity,  which  may  be  applied  where  it 
will  be  most  serviceable.  One  great  source  of 
fertility  to  the  land  from  the  keeping  of  poultry 
in  addition  to  the  droppings,  is  in  the  waste 
food  scattered.  There  is  an  enormous  loss  of 
food  from  the  trampling  of  the  fowls,  the  pick- 
ings from  the  trough,  and  the  discarded  amount 
due  to  fermentation,  all  of  which  serves  as  plant 
food. 

BUT  FOOD  INSTEAD  OF  FERTILIZER, 

.  Keeping  fowls  in  yards,  removing  them  fre- 
quently, and  turning  under  the  manure,  pre- 
vents the  fowls  from  living  in  filth,  and  permits 
an  enormous  production  of  crops.  On  a  piece 
of  light,  sandy  soil  that  had  been  considered 
almost  barren,  where  a  flock  of  thirty  hens  were 
kept  for  a  year,  we  grew  an  enormous  crop  of 
tomatoes,  beans,  cabbage  and  peas.  The  growth 
was  excessively  rank,  and,  for  three  years  after 
the  same  plot  was  more  productive  than  any  of 
equal  space  on  the  place.  The  food  (bought  an- 
nually for  a  large  flock  is  equal  to  bringing  a 
large  quantity  of  fertilizer  on  the  place,  and  in 
passing  through  the  body  of  the  fowl  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  condition  fitting  it  for  immediate 
use  by  plants.  The  fresh  earth  absorbs  and 
retains  its  valuable  properties  better  than  the 
droppings  from  the  roost  can  be  saved. 

THE  HEN  AS  A  HELPER. 

That  fruit,  vegetab  es  and  poultry  should  be 
combined  is  a  fact  that  will,  some  day,  be  ad- 
mitted by  all,  but  when  the  acknowledgment 
arrives  the  free  ranges  will  be  abolished,  and 
the  hen  be  used  not  only  for  producing  eggs 
and  poultry,  but  also  for  improving  the  soil, 
just  as  is  now  done  in  France,  and  as  is  done 
with  sheep  in  England.  The  poultry  in  France 
keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  farms,  yields  large 
profits  in  eggs  and  meat  and  increases  the 
crops,  yet  the  plots  are  small  amino  free  ranges 
are  permitted.  If  it  is  possible  in  France  it  is 
possible  here,  and  the  time  will  yet  come  when 
no  small  gardens  will  be  cultivated  without- a 
flock  of  hens  as  assistants  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered enemies.— Press. 


In  the  Incubator. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  incubators,  yet 
many  obstacles  are  met  with  by  operators  that 
cannot  be  anticipated  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
it  is  these  obstacles  that  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider here. 

THE  OLD  HEN  METHOD. 

One  of  the  unsolved  problems  is  whether  an 
incubator  should  have  plenty  of  moisture,  only 
a  little,  or  none  at  all.  Strange  to  so  say,  good 
results  have  been  obtained  with  all  three 
methods.  The  moisture  method  is  now  gaining 
many  friends.  Large  hatches  have  been  made 
without  any  moisture  at  all.  The  advocates  of 
the  dry  method  claim  that  the  "old  hen"  hatches 
the  chicks  by  that  progress.  They  claim,  also, 
that  the  old  theory  of  a  moist  nest  on  the  ground 
is  incorrect.  The  hen  makes  her  nest  on  the 
ground  in  the  summer,  simply  because  the 
ground  is  cool,  but  in  Winter  she  seeks  tha 
warmest  and  driest  place  she  can  find,  the  top  of 
a  hay  mow  being  often  used.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  amount  of  moisture  required 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  air  entering  the 
incubator.  The  more  air  the  more  moisture  re- 
quired. 

^    ™   '  /     MUCH  AIR  NOT  NEEDED. 

The  claim  that  a  current  of  fresh  air  must  flow 
through  an  incubator  is  not  accepted  by  all. 
No  currents  flow  under  the  hen  when  she  is  on 
the  nest.  That  a  chick  requires  a  large  volume 
of  air  is  not  supported  by  experiment.  Some  of 
the  best  hatches  have  been  obtained  when  the 
air  was  still;  enough  being  supplied  when  the 
eggs  were  turned  twice  a  day.  The  fact  is,  that 
during  incubation  the  chick  derives  but  little 
air  from  outside  of  the  egg,  oxygen  being  stored 
in  the  large  end  as  fast  as  space  is  created,  a 
contraction  of  the  contents  of  the  egg  occurring 
during  the  whole  period  of  incubation,  leaving 
the  space  at  the  large  end  to  expand. 

WHT  THEY  DON'T  HATCH. 

The  dying  of  the  chicks  in  the  shell  seems  to  be 
the  complaint  of  the  majority  of  operators.  As 
the  chick  could  not  die  outside  of  the  shell  before 
the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation  the  term 
"dying  in  the  shell"  covers  a  multitude  of  draw- 
backs. Too  much  moisture,  insufficient  heat, 
temperature  too  high,  lack  of  vitality  in  the 
embryo,  impaired  vigor  of  the  parents,  hardness 
and  thickness  of  the  shells,  and  sudden  chilling 
of  the  eggs  during  the  time  of  hatching,  may  ;ill 
serve  as  causes  of  the  chicks  dying  in  the  shells, 
the  principal  cause  being  the  frequent  admis 
sic  l "of  cold  Hi  .  which  induces  rapid  cvipr  r  ition 
of  the  moisture  and  a  corresponding  fall  in  tem- 
perature. 

A  CRITICAL  PERIOD. 

No  matter  how  often  the  hen  may  leave  her 
nest  during  incubation,  and  up  to  the  time  when 


the  chicks  are  due  to  hatch,  she  will  not  move 
from  her  position  after  she  hears  the  first  noise 
indicating  that  the  chicks  are  about  to  emerge. 
She  sticks  closely  to  her  nest,  gards  against  the 
entrance  of  the  least  amount  of  cold  air,  and 
vigorously  repels  any  attempt  to  remove  her 
from  her  brood.  The  reason  is  that  the  chicks 
are  about  to  leave  little  chambers  already  heated 
to  103  degrees,  and  they  will  be  naked  and  wet. 
In  their  struggles  to  leave  the  shells  they  will  be- 
come weak  and  exhausted.  To  permit  a  cold 
draught  on  the  chicks  would  cause  a  sudden 
lowering  of  the  temperature,  not  on$  i  by  libera- 
tion of  Warmth,  but  by  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture. Now,  the  same  rule  applies  to  incubators. 
As  soon  as  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch  out  the  in- 
cubator drawer  should  be  closed  and  kept  closed 
until  all  the  chicks  are  out.  a  small  allowance  of 
dry  air  being  admitted  to  slowly  carry  off  the 
moisture. 

THE  TIME  THAT  TELLS. 

The  critical  stage  with  the  chicks  is  at  the  time 
of  hatching.  During  the  first  portion  of  the 
three  weeks  of  incubation  it  simply  grows  and 
develous,  but  when  ready  to  come  out  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  chick  is  required,  and  this  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  vital  force.  A  sudden  fall 
of  temperature  just  at  that  period  impairs  the 
strength  of  the  chick  at  a  most  criticai  period. 
Much  of  the  warmth  of  the  incubator  comes  from 
the  bodies  of  the  chicks,  To  remove  any  of 
them  is  to  cause  the  temperature  to  fall  at  once. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  hen. 
The  chicks  hatch  better  when  all  of  them  are 
left  in  the  nest.  The  loss  from  trampling  is  small 
compaired  with  that  w  hich  results  from  a  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  caused  by  opening 
the  drawer  or  removing  a  portion  of  the  number 
recently  hatched.  It  is  important  to  allow  the 
process  of  ineubaion  to  progress  without  dis 
turbance  of  the  incubator 

SPOILED  BY  SPRINKLING. 

When  eggs,  in  an  incubator  or  under  a  hen, 
are  sprinkled  with  warm  water  it  chills  them, 
and  chills  them  more  rapidly  than  a  sprinkling 
of  cold  water.  This  is  due  to  the  high  degree  of 
temperature  of  the  eggs— over  luo  degrees— 
which  induces  almost  instant  evaporation.  To 
test  this,  fill  a  watch  glass  with  water,  cover  it 
withanother  watch  glass,  pour  ether  over  the 
glasses,  and  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  ether, 
The  ether  will  instantly  evaporate,  and  take 
away  the  caloric  of  the  water  so  quickly  that  the 
water  freezes  into  ice  in  the  midst  of  a  flame  of 
fire.  Now  the  same  thing  in  a  measure  occurs 
infthe  incubator.  The  chickens  are  suddenly 
chilled  in  the  shell  at  a,  time  when  they  require 
just  the  opposite  treatment.  The  'shock  is 
usully  fatal  to  all  but  those  that  are  very  strong 
and  vigorous. 

"  '  AS  RELIABLE  AS  THE  HEN. 

When  an  iucubator  hatches  a  portion  of  the 
chicks,  while  the  others  fail  to  come  out,  it  is 
evident  that  the  fault  is  not  so  much  w  ith  the 
incubator  as  with  the  eggs.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  failure  in  such  cases,  if  the 
operator  makes' no  mistakes,  as  we  must  step 
into  the  bounds  of  nature  to  discover  hidden 
processes  that  are  beyond  ourprovince.  The  in- 
cubator will  hatch  every  egg  that  a  hen  will 
hatch.  Though  the  hen  may  bringoff  ten  chicks 
from  a  dozen  eggs  at  one  hatch,  she  may  not 
bring  out  two  chicks  from  the  same  number  of 
eggs  at  some  other  time.  Hens  sometimes  fail, 
as  incubators,  and  ten  hens  seldom  hatch  as 
many  as  fifty  chicks  from  100'  eggs.  The  incu- 
bator varies  the  same.  It  may  hatch  80  per  cent, 
at  one  time  and  40  per  cent,  at  another.  If  mis- 
takes are  made  with  incubators,  mistakes  are 
also  made  with  hens,  and  the  chicks  are  as  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  hens,  from  trampling, 
exposure,  and  other  mishaps,  as  theyare  lost  in 
biooders.  Everything  depends  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator  in  both  cases.— Press. 


Cooling  Eggs. 

Kev.  John  Hanecker,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
makes  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  cooling  eggs  in 
an  incubator,  and  says  : 

"When  eggs  are  taken  out  of  the  incubator  to 
cool  off  should  the  door  of  the  incubator  be  left 
open  until  eggs  are  cool.  Also,  what  substitute 
should  be  given  chicks  in  winter,  when  there  is 
no  grass?" 

Should  eggs  be  cooled  the  door  of  the  incuba- 
tor should  be  closed  until  the  eggs  are  again 
ready  to  go  in,  but  the  proper  mode  is  not  to 
cool  them  at  all.  Experience  lias  demonstrated 
that  the  cooling  of  eggs  is  unnecessary,  and 
often  more  harmful  than  beneficial. 

As  a  substitute  for  grass  in  winter  cooked  po- 
tatoes, chopped  onions,  apiece  of  cabbage,  or 
clover  leaves,  rubbed  and  scalded,  are  excellent 
but  as  there  is  no  green  substitute,  in  winter, 
for  grass,  only  such  succulent  foods  as  will  serve 
as  a  variety  with  grain  can  be  used.  A  substi- 
tute for  grass  is  as  difficult  to  procure  as  the 
grass  itself.  ** 
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How  Biddy  Scratches  Dimes  Out  of 
Waste  Material. 

The  great  service  performed  by  hens  that  run 
at  large  is  not  appreciated,  as  no  comparison 
has  been  made  of  the  amount  of  waste  food  se- 
cured and  converted  into  eggs.  Hens  are  not 
only  producers  but  in  some  cases  can  be  ren- 
dered serviceable.  They  destroy  insects,  con- 
sume the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  also  prevent  the 
growth  of  some  undesirable  plant.  For  render- 
ing a  manure  heap  fine  and  in  the  best  condition 
for  a  garden  hens  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  as 
scavengers  they  are  unrivalled. 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL. 

Waste  foods  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  cost 
that  are  superior  to  corn  or  any  kind  of  grain. 
The 'most  difficult  part  of  egg  production  is  pro- 
viding the  nitrogen.  Meat  is  the  principal 
source  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  the  hens  in 
winter,  though  meat  cannot  always  be  procured 
from  the  butcher  at  prices  that  place  it  within 
reach .  But  blood  is  always  to  be  had,  and  it  is 
superior  to  meat.  It  may  be  put  in  a  bag  and 
boiled,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  ground  grain  and 
cooked  as  bread.  It  may  be  fed  raw,  but  this 
induces  vices.  If  cooked  with  ground  grain  it  is 
almost  a  complete  egg  food.  It  can  be  kept  in 
winter  without  difficulty,  but  in  summer  should 
be  used  fresh  from  the  slaughter-house. 

BONES  FOR  BIDDY. 

Bones  are  cheap,  and,  when  fresh,  cannot  be 
over-estimated  as  poultry  food.  The  dry, 
ground  bone,  though  valuable,  does  not  give  the 
same  results  as  the  green  bones.  The  latter  are 
more  easily  digested,  and  the  dry  bones  have 
lost  a  large  portion  of  their  nutrition.  The 
green  bones  cannot  be  ground,  but  they  can  be 
cut  or  pounded. 

POULTRY  AS  PULVERIZERS. 

Hens  are  of  service  on  the  manure  heap.  The 
coarsest  materials  are  worked  over  and  scratch- 
ed into  fine  powder  by  them.  A  manure  heap  that 
is  gradually  turned  over  and  ta  portion  thrown 
to  the  hens  daily,  will  be  put  in  a  condition  to  be 
easily  handled,  and  also  made  more  available  as 
plant  food.  Every  man  who  has  a  manure  heap 
should  keep  hens,  if  only  for  working  the 
manure  over.  An  enormous  amount  of  waste 
food  is  thus  converted  into  eggs,  giving  a  crop 
from  the  manure  in  a  shorter  time  than  when  it 
is  spread  upon  the  land. 

ALL  GOES  TO  THE  GIZZARD. 

Hens  are  very  fond  of  the  dry  leaves  of  clover, 
as  well  as  of  ail  kinds  of  hay  seeds.  When  the 
hay  lofts  are  swept  out  the  refuse  should  be 
thrown  to  the  poultry.  The  hens  will  search  out 
the  smallest  seeds.  The  keen  eyeci  vigilance 
of  the  hens  permit  them  to  discover  much  that 
the  farmer  would  not  notice,  and  many  sub- 
stances of  no  value  to  him  are  accepted  as 
delicacies  by  the  fowls.  The  hens  will  eat  corn- 
fodder  (leaves),  ensilage,  grain,  cooked  vegeta 
bles  and  roots  and  animal  food  of  all  kinds. 
They  premit  nothing  to  waste. 

THEY  HELP  THEMSELVES. 

By  utilizing  the  unsalable  products  of  the 
farm,  and  purchasing  articles  of  low  cost  to  be 
converted  into  eggs  and  poultry,  the  farmer  can 
secure  a  large  prolit  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  wasted.  No  season  of  the  year  is  ex- 
empt from  labor  in  the  poultry  business,  and 
though  the  winter  season  entails  more  work 
witrfpoultry  yet  there  is  usually  less  labor  re- 
quired in  other  directions.  In  those  sections 
where  bulky  articles  cannot  be  conveniently 
shipped  poultry  and  eggs  may  be,  and  enable 
the  farmer  to  improve  his  time  and  add  to  his 
receipts  in  Winter. 

CASH  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  . 

Eggs  are  alwavs  cash.  The  farmer  does  not 
have  to  wait  for  his  money  from  sales  of  eggs. 
They  are  in  demand  at  all  times,  and  when  one 
customer  has  not  the  cash,  the  next  is  ready  to 
secure  them.  Perhaps  nothing  raised  on  the 
farm  is  so  free  from  the  credit  system  as  eggs, 
and  the  egg  basket  has  helped  all  classes,  from 
the  owner  of  a  large  farm,  to  the  widow  with  a 
small  patch,  to  tide  over  the  long  period  when 
waiting  for  the  next  crop.  When  the  wheatseed 
is  planted  the  returns  do  not  come  in  until  the 
next  harvest,  nearly  a  year  intervening, 
but  the  hens  take  that  which  the  farmer  cannot 
sell  at  all,  and  daily  supply  him  with  a  product 
that  has  a  ready  cash  value.  Many  luxuries  on 
the  table  are  procured  from  these  cash  sales, 
and  make  the  hens  indispenssble  on  the  farm, 
They  onlv  demand  a  fair  proportion  of  the  farm- 
er's time  and  are  capable  of  assisting  themselves 
more  than  any  other  stock. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS  IN  EGGS. 

Everything  that  the  farmer  can  sell  in  a  con- 
centrated form  gives  him  an  advantage.  The 
two  most  salable  articles,  butter  and  eggs,  de- 
prive the  farm  of  less  than  any  other  products  in 
proportion  to  prices.By  keeping  a  large  number  of 
hens  in  winter. farmers  can  utilize  that  labor  that 
otherwise  cannot  be  profitably  applied,  and  the 
saving  of  waste  foods  and  waste  labor,  bringing 
in  to  the  farmar  daily  cash  income  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  crops  are  maturing,  and  when  he 
may  be  in  need  of  ready  money.  The  lien  is  m 
every  sense  a  valuable  source  of  profit  to  the 
fanner.— Press.   


Mr.  Reynaud  s  Mistake. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Keynand  confined  his  attention 
to  capturing  the  Cochin  Club  but  little 
attention  was  given  the  matter,  as  not  so  many 
are  interested,  but  when  he  steps  forward  to 
hit  the  American  Poultry  Association,  simply 
because  he  has  a  personal  grievance  with  its 
Secretary,  lie  goes  too  far. 

His  remarks  about  •'rings."  and  changing 
rules,  etc.,  comes  with  poor  grace  when  so 
many  are  looking  right  down  on  that  Cochin 
Club  business,  and  the  methods  resorted  to  in 
order  to  get  possession.  It  is  a  subject  he  should 
drop  until  the  Buff  Cochin  matter  has  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted. 

His  attacks  on  the  selection  of  Charleston  and 
Los  Angeles  are  out  of  place  in  the  face  of  the 
facts.  The  vote  for  Charleston  was  unanimous 
than  is  Greensville  had  three  votes,  but  those 
voters  were  judges  at  Greensville,  and  certainly 
could  not  vote  against  her,  and  for  Charleston, 
though  it  is  a  strong  plea  that  judges  should 
not  have  votes  in  such  matters.  Charleston 
was  really  selected  unanimously.  So  much  for 
that  lame  accusation. 

Los  Angeles  received  thirty-six  votes,  Wor- 
cester nine,  and'  Detroit  seven,  giving  her 
twice  as  many  votes  as  both  of  the  other  cities 
together.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 

At  Charleston  the  present  President  received 
about  twice  as  many  votes  as  his  opponent,  and 
the  vote  for  the  Secretary  was  so  large  as  to 
make  the  opposition  literally  nothing. 
lt.But  the  following  is  the  pitli  of  Mr.  Reynaud's 
matter,  and  shows  that  his  interest  in  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  is  not  even  skin 
deep.    He  says: 

Specialty  clubs  have  now  attained  sufficient 
power  to  govern  themselves,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  form  a  union  of  specialty  clubs  and  ignore 
the  American  Poultry  Association.  Let  each 
club  study  the  matter  and  instruct  its  secre- 
tary to  take  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  the 
union. 

It  does  uot  look  as  if  the  Buff  Cochin  Club 
had  "noiu  attained  sufficient  power  to  govern 
itself,"  at  least  not  with  Mr.  Reynaud  show- 
ing his  rivals  a  thing  or  two  which  he  knew 
about  "holding  the  fort."  It  would  be  a  glori- 
ous thing  to  ignore  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  and  turn  the  clubs  ever  to  him  as 
Secretary.  All  the  white-washing  reports  that 
could  be  devised  would  not  make  matters 
clearer  for  the  clubs.  Again,  he  says: 

"Specialty  clubs  have  been  imposed  on  too 
long,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
submit  longer.  They  really  hold1  the  power  in 
their  own  hands,  and  if  they  wisli  their  freedom 
and  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves  and 
their  favorite  breeds  and  varieties  all  they  need 
do  is  to  act." 

Just  so,  Mr.  Reynaud.  they  have  been  im- 
posed upon  too  long,  and  they  are  getting  tired 
of  it.  Breeders  are  no  longer  disposed  to  allow 
one  man  to  be  the  club,  to  put  his  construction 
on  laws,  and  advertise  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  club's  reputation.  Breeders  are  learning 
that  at  club  meetings  only  two  or  three  are 
present,  and  that  they  elect  themselves  to 
office,  get  all  the  free  advertising,  and  tax  the 
members  to  pay  the  bills.  Some  of  the  officers 
of  these  clubs  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
but  for  the  men  they  abuse,  and  would  long 
ago  have  "lost  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air." 

Yes,  specialty  clubs  have  been  imposed  on 
too  long  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
submit  longer.  Study  your  own  words  Mr- 
Reynaud,  aud  think  well  before  you  make  use 
of  expressions  regarding  others. 


Hitting  Somebody  Again. 

Why  cannot  Langshan  breeders  raise  Lang- 
shans,  sell  their  birds  and  aim  to  secure  a 
reputation  without  resorting  to  the  system 
of  trying  to  pull  down  some  man  who  J  has 
perhaps  better  birdsthan  they.  One  Mr.  Kees- 
ling,  whose  confessions  of  his  stock  should 
prompt  him  to  content  himself  with  doingj  all 
he  could  to  make  his  strain  the  best,  will  step 
1  out  of  the  way  to  get  a  little  free  advertising 


by  hitting  at  something.  It  is  now. well  known 
when  a  man  resorts  to  that  style  he  is  not  so 
anxious  to  hit  as  he  is  to  "make  believe"  he 
has  something.  The  miserable  stuff  called 
White  Langshaus  will  never  .lesurrect,  and  the 
crossbred  mottles,  and  the  blu?s,  will  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  before  buyers  will  put  any 
faith  in  them. 

Mr.C.  A.  Brady,  of  Bloomsburg ,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  the  Langshan  Club,  and  who  does 
not  exhibit  because  he  will  not  resort  to  obnox" 
ious  methods,  but  who  has  some  of  the  finest 
Black  Langshans  in  the  United  States,  gave 
the  White  Langshans  a  trial,  and  this  is  what 
he  says: 

In  regard  to  White  Langshans  I  have  tieen 
trying  the  California  stock  this  season,  and 
have  lost  more  chicks  than  in  ten  years  pre- 
vious. They  have  no  stamina,  do  not  feather 
well,  and  are  very  strange  growers.  In  broods 
you  will  find  some  nearly  grown,  some  half 
grown  and  others  not  growing  at  all— all  this 
in  the  same  brood.  I  mentioned  to  a  party  that 
I  would  not  give  fifty  cents  a  piece  for  White 
Langshans.  He  said  they  would  be  good  in 
time.  So  will  1900  be  goou  in  time,  i.  e.,  when 
it  gets  here." 

When  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Brady  gives  his 
opinion  in  the  above  language  there  is  no  es- 
caping. The  same  Mr.  Keesling  sent  us  eggs, 
and  only  one  chick  had  life  enough  to  get  out- 
Aud  such  a  chick— it  lived  just  long  enough  to 
show  that  it  was  a  crime  to  briu^  it  into  2  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Keesling,  whose  article  is  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  Fanciers  Monthly,  mentions  something 
about  the  "Vaporings"  against  California 
Longshans.  He  is  mistaken  not  California— 
but  against  certain  men,  living  in  California, 
who  use  cuts  and  free  communications  instead 
of  getting  in  the  advertising  columns  like  other 
breeders,  and  who  are  not  satisfied  then,  but 
strike  at  other  men  who  never  harmed  them, 
and  who  would  not  resort  to  their  methods, 

Mr.  Keesling  is  not  California,  and  he  cannot 
create  a  prejudice  in  California  against  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

Mr. Keesling  will  alioays  'find  himself  under 
fire  when  he  opens  on  others.  Silence  is  golden. 


Some  Excellent  Hints  on  Feeding. 

GEORGE  CURTIS,  ONONDAGA,  NEW  YORK. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  aiming  to  write 
you,  to  add  my  experience  in  poultry,  manage- 
ment, and  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I  consider 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  of  the  most  practical 
Poultry  papers  printed,  and  I  take  quite  a 
number  of  other  journals. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  fowls,  I  keep  six 
pens,  Sten  females  and  a  male  in  each  pen.  I 
clean  them  out  often,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
They  each  have  yards  ten  by  fifty  feet,  which 
are  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated  and  they  are 
occasionally  given  free  range.  My  feed  consists 
of  soft  feed  every  other  day.  I  do  not  believe  in 
soft  feed  every  day,  for  the  reason  that  the  birds 
fill  themselves  full,  and  stand  around  until  the 
next  feeding  time.  My  only  reason  tor  feeding 
it  every  other  day  is  that  by  doing  it  I  can  intro- 
duce more  different  food  elements  at  once.  My 
soft  feed  consists  of  first,  bulk,  of  either  cut 
clover,  boiled  turnips,  boiled  potatoes,  or 
carrots,  the  latter  having  more  value  than 
people  areiaware  of,  being  rich  in  iron  and  salts. 
I  then  mix  shipstuff  and  ground  oats  and  peas, 
and  a  very  little  meal.  I  also  grind  buekwlieat, 
and  mix  it  in,  but  the  largest  partis  shipstuff. 
I  add  a  little  salt  and  some  ground  meat 
scraps  but  when  I  am  unable  to  get  fresh  bones, 
these  I  prefer  to  any  kind  of  meat.  I  mean 
butcher's  scraps.  In  the  evening  I  feed  mixed- 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  or  wheat,  oats  and 
buckwheat,  of  equal  parts,  about  one  hand  full 
to  each  bird,  thrown  into  litter  one  foot  deep,  to 
induce  them  to  work,  which  they  do.  During 
the  day  I  do  not  feed  the  soft  feed.  I  feed  the 
mixed  grain  in  morning  and  wheat  in  the  even- 
ing, summer  I  cut  grass,  and  hang  up  heads  of 
lettuce  in  the  winter  cut  clover  and  cabbage. 
My  fowls  are  Wvandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  they  lay  well  and  keep  healthy,  1  have  very 
few  sick  birds,  and  when  I  have  one  seriously 
sick  1  treat  it  to  the  hatchen,  as  my  experience 
proves  that,  as  a  rule,  the  more  time  you  spend 
with  drugs  the  farther  you  are  off .  Cleanliness 
is  godliness  with  fowls  as  well  as  with  man.  1 
keep  grit  bv  them  all  the  time,  oyster  shells, 
coal  ashes.'and  gravel  no  matter  whether  they 
obtain  line  from  oyster  shells  or  not,  as  they  use 
them  to  good  advantage,  and  I  occasionally  step 
in  and  "break  glass  and  crockery.  This,  too, 
vanishes.  I  have  a  stone  in  each  pen  to  break 
on,  and  a  short  broom  to  clean  off  roost  boards. 
The  droppings  I  use  on  my  small  fruits  to  good 
advantage. 
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When  is  a  Hen  Fat. 

Strange  to  say,  some  find  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  know  when  a  hen  is  very  fat,  and  we  received 
quite  a  number  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  known  many  to  declare  that 
their  hens  were  not  fat,  when  they  were  really 
very  fat.  A  writer  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich., 
writes  : 

"As  fat  hens  are  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
any  beginner  has  to  contend  with,  1  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  subject  of  'how  to  know  a  fat 
hen,  with  symptoms  of  same,'  be  taken  up  by 
your  most  valuable  paper.  We  have  seen  many 
subjects  treated  of  in  an  able  manner  by  you 
and  believe  this  one  which,  if  taken  up,  will 
prove  instructive  and  interesting  to  your  many 
readers." 

Of  course,  the  best  method  is  to  lift  the  hen 
and  judge  by  the  weight,  of  put  her  on  the  scales 
When  a  Leghorn  hen  weighs  five  and  one-half 
pounds,  or  even  live  pounds,  she  is  fat,  and 
when  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  gets  up  to  eight 
pounds,  or  a  Brahma  reaches  ten  pounds,  she  is 
getting  too  fat.  The  best  signs,  other  than  weigh- 
ing them,  is  their  sluggish  movement,  their  de- 
sire to  wait  for  their  food  instead  of  scratching, 
broad  appearance  behind,  falling  of  the  belly, 
(near  the  rear),  especially  with  old  hens,  a 
smooth,  glassy  appearance,  often  red,  on  the 
hind  portions  of  the  body,  with  perhaps  loss  of 
feathers.  Body  deep  to  the  ground  and  a  heavy 
appearance,  are  also  signs.  One  or  all  of  these 
indications  are  to  be  observed,  but  the  surest 
plan  is  to  kill  one  supposed  to  be  fat,  and  she  will 
show  nearly  the  condition  of  all. 


Changing  Elections  in  the  A.  P.  A. 

Alluding  to  proposed  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  A.  P.  A..,  relating  to  the  election  of 
officers,  the  Fanciers'  Journal  thus  gives  its 
reasons  for  not  favoring  the  change: 

"One-half  of  the  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  as 
they  now  stand  on  the  books  of  that  Association, 
are  not  active  members,  many  of  them  having 
abandoned  the  business  entirely  and  do  not 
manifest  the  slightest  interest  in  the  Associa- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  simple 
matter  for  ambitious  members  to  prevail  upon 
such  to  cast  their  ballots  as  they  may  be  induced 
by  friendship,  smooth  language,  or  by  simple  re- 
quest. It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  elections  thus 
conducted  would  lead  the  Association  into  diffi- 
culties that  could  not  be  removed." 

We  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  above 
and  the  objections  are  correct,  to  a  certain  ex 
tent,  but  we  would  much  prefer  the  gazette  to 
propose  something  better.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
author  to  avoid  just  what  is  mentioned.  The 
"gang"  that  went  up  in  a  bunch  in  the  elevator 
to  Williams'  caucus  at  Indianapolis,  had  a  small- 
er number  to  induce  "by  friendship,  smooth  lan- 
guage, or  simple  request,"  than  would  be  the 
case  with  the  whole.  At  least  more  difficulty 
would  be  in  the  way,  and  no  matter  what  may 
have  happened  in  the  past,  there  is  a  sincere 
desire  to  avoid  all  such  in  the  future,  or  at  least 
to  place  as  many  difficulties  in  the  way  as  possi 
ble. 


The  Borrower  and  Buyer. 

Referring  to  "borrowers,"  the  men  who  buy  to 
show,  and  the  "hucksters,"  quite  a  discussion 
has  been  going  on  in  several  journals.  The 
Practical  Poultryman,  alluding  to  the  borrow- 
ers, says : 

"Down  with  the  borrower.  Any  man  who  bor- 
rows birds  to  win  premiums  on  is  building  on  a 
false  foundation,  and  must  sooner  or  later  fall. 
Best  of  all  is  the  breeder  of  high-scoring  speci- 
mens, and  next  to  him  comes  the  purchaser  of 
such  birds,  but  whether  the  latter  may  have 
enough  care  and  science  about  him  to  breed 
high-scorers,  it  remains  for  time  to  tell.  But  as 
to  the  man  who  borrows  birds  to  win  with,  all 
honorable  fanciers  should  have  no  part  or  lot 
with  him. 

We  believe  the  man  who  bttys  birds  from  a 
better  breeder  than  himself,  shows  them  as  his 
own,  and  advertises  in  a  manner  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  his  own  birds  won,  de- 
ceives the  buyer  just  as  much  as  does  the  bor- 
rower. We  can  point  to  some  men  with  great 
reputations  as  "breeders,"  who  buy  their  show 
birds  every  year,  the  true  breeder  being  in  the 
background.  It  may  be  proper  enough  in  the 
one  sense,  but  it  is  simply  sailing  uuder  false 
colors. 


How  Much  Bone  to  Feed. 

In  regard  to  feeding  bone  some  feed  it  too 
liberally.  As  it  is  now  becoming  a  staple 
article  of  poultry  food,  the  question  of  how 
much  to  feed  is  being  discussed.  A  reader  at 
Warsaw,  Indiana,  writes : 

"I  have  twenty-five  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 
lets, eighteen  or  twenty  of  w'hich  are  old  enough 
to  lay.  In  fact,  several  of  them  are  now  laying. 
I  received  a  Necessity  clover  cutter  a  few  days 
ago  and  am  now  feeding  clover,  seasoned  with 
bran  and  shorts  and  table  scraps, twice  a  day,  all 
they  will  eat,  with  a  small  amount  of  grain  in  lit- 
ter. At  noon  I  feed  fresh  bones  from  the  butcher, 
which  I  chop  into  sausage  with  a  heavy  hatchet. 
Now  about  how  much  of  this  sausage  should  I 
feed  daily  ?  I  find  cutting  bone  in  this  way  con- 
siderable labor,  and  am  now  corresponding  with 
some  parties  with  a  view  of  buying  a  cutter." 

Of  course,  as  bone  varies  in  the  amount  of  oil, 
meat,  gristle,  etc. ,  the  question  of  how  much  to 
feed  depends  upon  the  kind  of  bone.  Then, 
again,  laying  hens  and  growing  pullets  can  be 
given  more  than  is  allowed  old  hens  that  are 
fat,  or  to  hens  that  are  not  laying.  A  pound  of 
cut  bone  to  sixteen  hens  (one  ounce  per  hen),  is 
amply  sufficient.  When  bone  is  used  the  grain 
should  be  reduced,  as  it  is  given  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  grain  and  to  balance  the  ration  by 
adding  the  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  in  the 
bones.  Bones  contain  lime,  hence  no  oyster 
shells  are  required.  Be  careful  not  to  feed  the 
fat  on  the  bones,  or  much  oil. 


Were  the  Chicks  Chilled. 

A  writer  at  Newton,  Kansas,  writes  us  in  re- 
gard to  loss  of  chicks  in  his  brooder,  and  ex- 
plains his  mode  of  management  as  follows: 

"Let  me  know  what  to  do  to  cure  clogging  of 
the  vent.  Our  brooders  stand  at  eighty-two  to 
ninety  degrees,  and  I  cannot  see  how  they  could 
be  chilled.  Two  out  of  a  hundred  are  affected 
out  of  our  last  hatch.  We  are  also  greatly 
bothered  with  leg  weaknessamong  them,  though 
the  heat  comes  from  the  top.  The  citrate  of  iron 
has  helped  them  some." 

If  only  two  in  a  hundred  are  affected  we  see 
no  cause  to  complain,  as  a  hen  with  only  ten 
chicks,  would  not  be  as  fortunate.  From  eighty 
two  to  ninety  degrees  is  not  warm  enough  for 
little  chicks.  The  heat  should  not  be  less  than 
ninety.  We  do  r.ot  know  where  a  thermometer 
could  be  placed  in  a  brooder  that  would  record 
the  heat  for  the  top,  bottom,  sides  and  centre 
Little  chicks  are  asnaked  and  as  tender  as  babies 
The  warmth  may  feel  grateful  to  you,  but  to 
them  it  may  be  different,  as  they  are  close  to  the 
floor.  A  brooder  should  be  warm  enough  to 
compel  the  chicks  to  spread  out,  and  not  bunch 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  brooder.  Leg 
weakness  may  be  partially  prevented  by  using 
litter  on  the  floor,  in  which  millet  seed  is  scat- 
tered, to  induce  the  chicks  to  scratch  and  exer- 
cise. 


A  Truly  "Fancy"  Method. 

Editor  Branday,  in  the  Practical  Poultry 
man,  (an  excellent  poultry  paper  published  at 
Whitney's  Point.N  .  Y.,)  has  a  little  "squib"  in 
the  December  issue,  as  follows: 

"To  prepare  white  fowls  for  the  show  room 
keep  them  confined  in  a  building  and  curtain 
the  windows,  so  that  the  sunlight  will  not  strike 
them." 

Which  shows  that  the  "fancy"  portion  of  the 
poultry  fraternity  must  have  quite  a  difficulty 
in  their  way.  It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  prac. 
tical  people.  The  birds  must  be  confined  in  a 
building,  with  curtains  to  the  windows,  and  even 
God's  glorious  sunlight  must  not  strike  them 
Perhaps  carpets  on  the  floor,  a  looking  glass,  and 
also  a  brush  and  fine-toothed  comb  might  be  of 
assistance.  Cologne  baths,  with  warm  showersi 
and  good  "massage,"  could  be  added.  We  even 
venture  to  assert  that,  with  patience,  theymigh. 
be  educated  and  introduced  into  "society."  In 
the  meantime  there  are  some  people  so  foolish  as 
to  believe  that  fowls  might  go  even  outside  of 
the  house,  or  sit  on  a  roost  sometimes. 


•'Philosophy  of  Judging"  maybe  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  SI. 00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.25. 


Rackham's  International  Pigeon  Directory  for 
sale  at  this  office.  Price  50  c.  or  80  c.  with  one  years 
subscription  to  Poultry  Keeper. 

Money  in  Cabbage  and  Celery.  — "Blood  will 
tell. "  Good  cropscan  not  be  grown  with  poor  strains 
of  seed.  Pur  sixteen  years  Tillinghast's  Puget  Sound 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Celery  Seeds  have  been 
gaining  in  popularity.  The  most  extensive  growers 
all  over  the  Union  now  consider  them  the  best  in  the 
world.  A  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  regard- 
ing them  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  interested. 
When  writing  for  it  enclose  20  cents  in  silver  or  post- 
age stamps  and  we  will  also  send  "How  to  Grow 
Cabbage  and  Celery, ' '  a  book  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  to  any  grower  who  has  never  read  it.  Addiess 
ISAAC  P.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.  Nov-4t. 


A 


ddress  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.  for  their 
new  catalogue  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 


Lndian  Game  and  Red  Caps  eggs'  Indian  Game  $5. 00 
per  13.    Red  Caps  $2.00  per  13,  lied  Caps  for  sale. 

Allen  H.  Tyson,  Laiisdale,  Pa. 


Buff  Leg.,  Ind.  Games,  P.  Rks.,  B.  and  W.  Mln. 
eggs  SI  for  13,  Ind.  Games  S3  for  15,  B.  Leg.  |5 
for  15.    Messrs.  1  ance  ft  Co..  'Washington,  N.  J. 


For  sale  "because it  is  too  large,  "a Keystone  incu- 
bator, '700  egg  capacity,"  at  half  price.   J.  G. 
Broomall,  1203  Nor tb  Broad  St.,  I'bila. 

C Ornish  Indian  Games,  James  Frayne  Strain.  My 
fowls  have  unlimited  rangj  Eggs  S3  per  13,  la. 
B . Turk's,  eggs  S3  per  11.  J. H. Helms,  Centreville,  Ind 

EfiGS  FOR  HATCIIISfG.-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
and  White  Wyandotte  (Knapp  Strain),  $1.00  per 
setting  Eggs  for  incubators,  one-half  thorough- 
bred, one-hall  mixed,  S4  00per  100  for  orders  over 50. 
Strictly  fresh.   100  a  day. 

IS.  II.  SOXOIf, 
 Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  ST.  Y. 


POULTRY  FENCE. 

WIRE  NETTING  is  the  best  and  cheapest.  Prices 
for  2-inch,  No.  10,  in  rolls  150  feet  long; 

12      IS     21     :S(i     48     60     72  inch: 

90c.    $1.35   §1.80   $2.70   $3  60   $4.50   $5. -10  per  roll. 
One  inch,  No.  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
above  prices.    Send  for  Cir.  with  discount  for  5  rolls. 

215  Greeimicli 
Street.  N.Y. 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO., 


BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Farm  Poultry  says:  "Get  the  Black 
Minorcas  for  layers: thev  will  layyou 
200  large  white  eggs  per  year."  Stan- 
dard Black  Langthans,  beautiful 
WhiteWyandottes,  Plyni'tli Rocks. 
Eggs  SI. 00  per  13.  Low  express 
rates.  Send  at  once  for  ill.  cata'ge. 
W.  W.  SIIAMPANOKE, 
Box  55,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


PULLETS. 

100  B.  P.  Rocks  six  months  Aid,  some  are  laying, 
$1  25  and  $2.00eacli.  Eggs  for  inclination  $5.00  per  100 
from  B.  P.  Rocks,  Pekin  Ducks  eggs  $i.0l)  per  100,  B. 
P .  Rocks  eggs  13  for  $1.00,  Pekin  Duck  eggs  per  13, 
$1.00.  Book  your  orders  now.  Remember  that  those 
B.  P.  R.  Pullets  are  going  to  be  sold  at  once  or  I  shall 
keep  them,  any  one  taking  the  whole  lot  can  have 
them  for  §1.50  each,  they  are  fine  a  No.  1. 

Wailtins  Bi-os.,Bos  491,  Ayer,  Mass. 


Wre  accumulate  large  quantities  of  damaged  grain 
by  the  frequent  burning  of  grain  warehouses,  and  by 
the  salvage  from  wrecked  cargoes;  and  our  disposi- 
tion of  the  goods  is  largely  to  poultry  feeders.  Very 
many  poultrynienare  regular  feeders  of  our  stock  and 
they  effect  a  large  saying  in  expense  while  getting 
good  results.  To  those  who  have  not  experienced 
this  advantage  we  will  mail  a  pound  sample  FREE 
on  receipt  of  11  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

After  trying  our  goods  and  approving  them,  as  you 
surely  will,  send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  arrange  with  him  to  carry  a  stock 
and  supply  you  conveniently.  If  he  should  not  want 
to  carry  a  stock  we  would  then  sell  you  direct  in  lots 
of  three  tons  and  upwards.  Write  us. 

PAINE  BROTHERS, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  you  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 
Supplies. 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 

ever  offered. 

FKLL  .  

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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gs  For  Sale. — Toul.  Goose  eggs,  £1 . 50  per  7.  Good 
itock.   tors.  M.  E.  Lipscomb,  Grapevine,  Tex. 


Leghorns  onlv.—B.  and  S  C,  Croftnt :  Str.  Eggs 
•  $1.50  per  setting,  H.  13.  Finney,  Sheffield,  Fa. 


Frank  Buliler,  Racine,  Wis.,  1903  N.  AVest'n  Ave. 
Breeder  of  high  class  fowls,  Catalogue  free. 

Ind.  Gamss  and  G.  Wynd.  Eggs  at  rea.  prices, 
satisfaction  guar.    P.;  A.  Howe,  Waterfoid,  Pa, 

\7  alley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa.  Eggs 
V   51.00  per  15.    Circular  free. 

Eggs  from  prize  winning  B.  P  K.  and  L.  B.  after 
March.    Wm,  H  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  Hi, 

L.  Brahmas  exclusively.    Eggs  §1.00 
per  13    Andrew  St.  Gallagher,  Norristown,  Pa 


jyjamnn 

"Darren  P.  Rocks  Large,  select.  Eggs  a  specialty, 
J  )  $1.00  per  13    Mrs.  T.  Shu'ff,  Berlin,  111. 

MB.  Tur.,T.  Geese,81.50per  11. P.  Dks.,P.  Rs.. 
.  \Yyn.5c.  each.  Mrs.G.Huffstetier,  Vesta,  Ind 


F 


gs.  — B  P.Rk.,Wy.,P  Dk.Sf,B.Tur.,T. Goose 
?2  per  doz.    Mrs.  E  .(.  Bottorff,  Vesta,  Ind. 

resli  fertile  eggs  for  incubators  a  specialty.  J„ 
W.  Crowoil,  Cambridge,  Maryland. 


fm.  Excelsior  Incubator,  new,  500  egg  size.  For 
L  sale  low.    C.  E.  L.  Hayward,  Hancock,  N.  H. 


C.  B.L.Houdans.S.  AYyns.andL.  B.  Stock  and 
•  eggs  in  season .   A.  A.  Clark,  Milroy,  III. 


E 


F 


OR  SALE.  — S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  eggs. 

J.  A  MeAiiJay,  Mt.  Gilead,  N.  C. 


s 

F 


phagum  Moss,  ?1. 25  per  bbl  :  fine  for  packing  eggs, 
also  for  bedding.    E.  E.  Bloomfield,  Canton,  O. 


OR  SALE  —2  Improved  Excel.  Incubators,  one  400 
and  one  600  egg.  J.  R.  Thompson,  Easton,  Md. 


K.  JOHN  IV.  KING,  fvent,  uonn. .  breeds  iae 

best  W. Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W. P. Rocks. 


Breeders  Egc  Reeord  anrt  Account  Book. 
28  pages.    Price  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 

»0  (in  for  15  Indian  Came  eggs,  si  00  for  151'eggs 
J>3.UU  from  Or.  Wyns.,B.  P.  Rocks,,  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.    E.  E.  Hudson,  Kennedyville,  Md. 


BMINftDPAG  4  GKiS'l)  YAKDS.  Eggs, 
.  IMnUnUAO  91,  91  and  S3  per  13.  Circular. 
F.  P.  GRIMES,  Paw  Paiv,  Mich. 

LIGHT  BRAHMftSJM^or 

State  Incubator.Miss  H. M. Williams,  llanimonton,  N  .J 


OSBCOMB  BROWN  LEGHORN'S  a  Specialty 
Choice  stock  for  stock.   Circular  free 

J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


F 


OR  SALE  CHEAP.— 25  fine  White  Langf&an 
chicks  from  Kirbv  &  Smith  and  Albee  stock. 

H.  A.  BRADSHA  W,  Elizaville,  Ind. 


umberland  Poultry  Yards.— Lt.  Brams  ,  W.  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  Standard  birds    Choice  stock. 
Mrs.  I.  L.  PARKER,  Tracy  City.Tenn. 

CCB  CUCI  I  Q  for  poultry  feed.  Best  shell  form- 
DEH  9T1CLL0  ing  substance  known.  §1.25 per 
bhl.  Sample  &  cir  4c.  F. P. Knowles,  Guilford,  Conn. 


SK.  MOHR,  ISllltowii,  Pa.— Fine  S.  C.  B. 
•  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  reasonable.   Circulars  free 

WF.  B.  Span.,S.S  Hams.,  S.C.B. Legs,  and  B. 
.  B.  R.  Games.  Stock  for  sale.    Eggs.  §2.00  per 
13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir   Come  and  see  me. 
Clark  Beham,  Oakland  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  Pineland  New  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers. The  standard  machines  of  the  world.  Send 
5c.  in  stamps  for  Cat.  Ever  thing  for  the  poul.  yds. 
Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.  Jamesburg.N.  J. 

PHOSPHATE  ro^A^EstNI> 

4Ss=Sold  to  farmers  direct.    No  agents. ^g3ff 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  ONLY.  -Large  size,  finely 
marked, heavv  layers.  Winners  at  Chicage,  St. 
Louis,  Rockfork,  Peoria.  Stock  for  sale  Eggs  §3.00 
per  13 .  Alfred  Boyle,  Blue  I  slant! .  111.  ttl 


Brooders  only  So.  Best  and  Latest  Invention  on 
raising  Poultry.  Address  G.S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  I 

all  times. 

WM.  J.  S<  SI  » l'BJ..i:.  Erie,  Pa. 


Eggs,  Buff  Leghorns 
'n  season.     Stock  at 


Wallkill  Valley  Poultry  Yards  —J.  W.  Adams, 
breeder  of  R.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburg*, 
Bar.  Fly.  Rocks:  one  fine  breeding  pen  B.  P.  Rocks 
(Hawkins  strain),  one  fine  breeding  pen  R.  C  W  . 
Leghorns  (Ecker  strain),  one  fine  breeding  pen  S.  S. 
Hamburgs  (Brabazon  strain)  Eggs  in  season  from 
eachpen.  Prices  reasonable  for  this  stock.  Send 
for  circular,  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 

J.W,  ABAMS, 

Unionville: 

Orange  County,  New  York, 


MONEY  SAVED! 


.Kg"  Order  you:'  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


?  o 
5  < 


1) 

Detrt 
Farn 
Earn 
Earn 
Earn 
Earn 
Far 


American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Baltimore  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine   

American  Rural  Home  

American  Stock-Keeper  

Baby-land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

City  and  Country    

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

'est's  Monthly  Magazine  

t  Eree  Press  . .   

>r's  Review   

Journal.  Philadelphia  

t,  Maryland   

and  Fireside   

and  Vineyard  

irs'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Monthly   

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

' '  Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  ,. 

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly  

"  Monthly  

"  Young  People  (renewals).. 
\"       Young  People  (new  subs.). 

Horseman.  Chicago  

Household      

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.).   

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs  )... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium) .. 

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal  

l'brenttlogical  Journal  —  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)    

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  ,  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Wide  Awake  

Youth'sCoinpaniori,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald  

Western  Poultry  Breeder  
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1  00 

40 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 
25 
25 
50 

3  ro 
50 

3  00 
50 
1  00 
1  00 

1  25 

2  40 
1  75 
1  85 

50 
25 


35 
1  25 
1  60 
95 
95 
95 
1  75 
1  25 
75 
1  (0 
95 
40 
1  35 
75 
75 
1  00 
25 
20 
40 
20j  2  85 
70  35 
15]  2  85 
45 
85 
95 

1  05 

2  30 
1  40 
1  85 

45 
20 


50 


Choice  L.Bram. hens  and  30  ckls  §1  up.  All  in 
one  lot  cheap.   A.  N  .  Doane,  Gainesville,  N.Y, 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


J.  Perry,  Earlville,  Ills.—  Breed t of  Shorthorn„ 
.  S550 each.  Felch  and  Pitkin,  B.  P.  Rks,  6  forSo 


alt  Poultry  Yards,  Gait,  Sao.  Co. ,  Cat  .—Most  pop- 
ular var.  fowls.     Pekin  Ducks,  Belgian  Hares. 


j  n  J  Envelopes,  6s.  neat'y  printed,  use  cuts,  price- 
11  U  J  list,  samples,  etc.,  all  post-paid  48c. 

Fanciers'  Press,  Bay,  Ind.1 


 FINE  SPECIMENS.  

Thomas  Perrine,  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 

T^vr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa.  breeds  L  Brams. 
LJ  W.  and  S.  Wyandottes,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  Anco- 
nas.   Eggs  §2.00;  also  choice  stock  for  sale. 


Duff  Leghorns  and  S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  stock  un- 
J_>surpass3d.  Send  for  illustrated  price  list  circular. 
Ad.  A.  C.  Chaffee, Supt.  Shady  Shore,  Oswego, N.Y. 


ST.  BARNARD 


keeps  foul  salt  from  pedigreed 
__stock,  at  reasonable  prices. 
R.  Frank  Moore,  Milford  Mills,  Pa. 


DLK.l'.  ROCKS,  Golden  Laced  Wyandottes, 
JO  8.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs, Si  per  13.  Also  Golden 
Dent  Goard  Seed  Corn  81.00  per  bushel. 

JACOB  H.  iMEINEL.  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  §25  and  §15.  Lang 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

«.  W.  PEESSEY,  Hammontou,  N.  J. 


COMING'S  POUL.  &  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Artistic,  instructive  and  attractive,  si  a  year. 

E.  S.  COMINGS,  Rockford,  Ills. 


8 


TH  season  of  satisfactory  sales.  5  hen: 
pure  bred  Ply.  Rock,86;  same,  White 


Pea-comb, $12.  Indian  Game  eggs  booked  lor  spring. 
Circular  free.  Vernon  Poultry  Yards,  John  Mcf  ar- 
land, Propr.,  Vallonia,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  SIO.  Little 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  only  83.  Buff 
Leghorns,  Indian  Games  ami  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  for 
Circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNCM, 
Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club. ) 


Cures  Roup,  Cholera 
and  Gapes. 

eoRBON's  Poultry 

FOOD  is  a  rich,  nutritious 
vegetable  compound,  and 
contain sno m  i  n  e  r  a  1 
poisons  Endorsed  by  the 
leading  poultry  raisers  of 
the  United  States.  The 
publishers  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  use  it.  The 
same  can  be  said  of 
GORDON'S  HORSE  and 
CATTLE  Food.  Addresss 
(jOKIM)X  FOOD  COM- 
PAS  Y,  Coatesv  i  1 1  e 
Pa.  Send  for  circular 
giving  prices,  and  full  particulars  of  both. 


CHALLENGE  INCUBATOR. 


This  Machine  challenges  competition,  either  public 
or  private.  Record,  00  1-2  per  cent,  and  remains  unde- 
feated. Won  1st  prize  at  Boston  1889  and  '90.  Fiist 
at  Worcester,  1800.  First  at  Madison  Square  Gardens, 
New  York,  1891.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  fertile  c-g^s  than  any  machine  on  the  market. 
We  also  furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  heating  appa- 
ratus for  Brooder  Houses.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  before  purchasing  any  other. 

WOOB  «fc  PAUSE,  31  Sewall  St.,  Lynn, Mass. 


Valuable  Books  <SiTen  for  Securing  New 
Subscribers  at  50  Cents  Each. 

No.  nf  Subs.  Value. 

1  From  Incubator  to  Market   ?  10 

1  Hile'sBookon  Incubation   25 

1  Practical  Caponizing   25 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Book   25 

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay   25 

1  Worth's  Manual  of  Fancy  AVork   25 

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  Poultry  Keeper  10 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   25 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders   25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks   25 

1  ' '  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1897,  "   25 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book   25 

1  Temperance  Volume   25 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   25 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry  • —  25 

2  Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book —  25 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   30 

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   25 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture   40 

2  American  Corn  Husker   50 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian  Game   2d 

2  Moisture  Guage   25 

2  Willis'  Veterinary  Practice   50 

2  Chicken  Marker   25 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping   oO 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   50 

2  Silos  and  Ensilage   50 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   30 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables    30 

2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book   30 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   50 

3  Gentleman's  Long  Leather  Pocket  Book....  75 

4  Kidders  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

4  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  1.00 

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper    J.fO 

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

4  The  People's  Doctor   1:50 

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1.50 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery   1  00 

5  Affleck's  Farmers  Record  and  Acc't  Book..  3.50 

6  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture   1.25 

6  American  Standard  of  Excellence              .  1.00 

6  Philosophy  of  Judging   1.00 

6  Guenon's  Milch  Cows   1.00 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance   2.00 

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   3.00 

12  Caponizing  Set   3.00 

12  WebStersUnabridged  (Reprint)  Dictionary, 

(full  sheep  hound)   2  50 
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CD  AMICUS  specialty  2S  years.  Eggs,  $2  per  13 
OrHlllOn  J.BE>.  NJETT.Sunman, Ripley  Co.,  Ind 


B 


TJFF  COCHINS.  —Have  400  fine,  early-hatched 
Bulls  that  -Till  be  hard  to  beat.   Send  for  prices. 
W.  P.  B  YARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  Buff  Leghorns,  P.Rocks,Wyns., 
Langs.,  Mins  .Lt.  Brains,  and  P. Ducks.  For  sale 
cheap.     LEWIS  C.  BEATTY.  Washington.  X .  J. 

The  Perfected  Incubator  - 200  eggs,  §25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.       H.D.Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


HA.  WATTLES,  BayneTille,  Kan.— B.  B. 
.  K.  Oaines.  S.  Wyandottes.  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  B.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale. 


QDflNPIn  T*  BEETS.   Prepared  especially  for 

OrUliUIH  poultry.  A  sure  curefor  roup.  In  boxes 
by  mail  35c.  W.  W.  HOGLE,  South  Evanston,  111. 


nrrr  CPD/ID  No.  l  article.  Pressed.  Perfectly 
DLL.!  ObflHr.  sweet  and  healthy.  Crushed 
ready  for  feeding,  at  one  and  one-half  cents  per  lb. 
Write.  P.  BIGGS  *  CO.,  Klniir.-i.  IT.  W- 


Houdans  Ind.  Games,  S.  C.  B.  Leg.  and  pet  stock 
of  the  finest  quality.   Circular.  H.  Bassindale, 
Racine,  'Wis    Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


Eggs  for  hatching  only,  §1.00  per  15,  Single  Comb, 
W. Leghorns  exclusive.  Stockpureand  fine.  Send 
for  latest  Cir.  to  J.  H.  Lauterinan,  Blairstown,  N.J. 


C<  L.  AV'yns.  exclusively  fine,  large,  vigorous  cock- 
erels,  §2. 00 each  and  satisfaction  guar.  Cir.  free. 
Henry  Steinmesch,  Hillside,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 


T  oveland  Ponltry  Yards.— R.  C.  B.  Leg.  S. 
j_i  Wyns.,  B.  F.  Rocks.  High  scoring  birds  and 
prize  winners  ill  breeding  pens.  Eggs,  louug  stock 
in  the  fall.   Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colorado. 


I  perfect  hatcher  1008  egg  size,  S45.00,  1  Excels 
I  550  egg  size,  §40.00,  these  machines  are  nearly  i 
and  in  good  working  order,  write 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Rosemont,  N.  J 


ior, 
new 


POCETRTT  BOOK  entitled  '  '500  Questions  and 
Answers."  Price  25  cents.  Send  also  10c.  for 
3  numbers  of  Faxciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Samples  of  printing,  free. 


Prince's  Bay  Poultry  Farm.  D.  A.  Moun% 
Mgr.,  Prince's  Bay,  N.Y., breeds  Ind.  Games, 
P.  Rocks,  Wt.  Wyans.,  L.  Brains  .  M.  P. Ducks,  Wt. 
Tur.,  W.  Guin.  won  every  1st  prize  at  Phila  ,  Jan., 
'92,  on  ducks  and  Turkeys.  Cir.  Eggs  for  incubators 


EGGS  from  prize-whining  I.  Games,  at  S4  per  13; 
Thorndale  Gaines,  §2  50 per  13.  The  following  §1.50 
per  13.  Dis.  on  2  settings.  S.S.Hams.,  w.  &  B.Mins., 
W.  &B.P.Rks.,B.  Legs.,B.Javs..L.Bram  ,P.  Dks. 
B.  Turkeys.    R.  W,  Davison,  Sec'y .,  Glendola,  N .  J. 

BS.  DEENER.  Pror/r,  Arkansas  Poultry  Farm. 
.  Batesville,  Ark.— Breeds  27  varieties  of  thor- 
oughbred poultry  of  the  world's  best  strains.  Eggs, 
§2  per  set.,  3  sets.  85  Stamp  for  20  pp.  cat.  Bank  ref. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.w^fV?^^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Penigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlinimou  strains.  P. H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

SP    D     I  tPUnDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  I*.  D.    LCUnUnslO.  richest    colored  in 
America.   Winners.   Eggs  S2.00  per  set.  Circular. 
B.  A.  FOX,  Island,  Goochland  Co.,  fa. 

HA.  BRADSIIAW,  EXIZAVILLE.  IXD. 
.  Breeder  of  W.  W yandi  >tte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  200  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  fowls  and  chicks 
for  sale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHIYIAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  Legged.)  Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free . 
Chas.  H.  Akerley,  Tonawanda.  N  Y. 


No.  121  Fifth  Street. 


Guaranteed  Self-Hegialating.  A 
I  Heliable  Hatcher.  Send  for  Free 
Circular.     SHEEB  &  CHASE, 
J  Sole  Manufacturers,       Quincy,  ILL. 


SQ  HO  FOR  15  IXDI  IX  GAME  EGGS.— 
O.UU  §1.00  for  15  eggs  from  Blk. Minorca.  Buff 
Cochin,  B.  Leghorn,  W.  "Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Rocks, 
L.  and  D.  Brahmas.  P. Cochins.  B.  B.  R.  Games,  S. 
S.  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks,  Pearl  and  White  Guineas 
and  fancy  Pigeons.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and 
testimonials.   Orders  hooked  now. 

GEO.  B.  TJLRICBf,  Annville, Lebanon  Co.. Pa. 


Johnson's  Poultry  Annual.  All 

about  poultry  for  a  2c.  stamp.  Sixteen 
pages  with  cover,  one  full  page  colored 
plate.  Crushed  shell,  wire  netting  and 
poultry  supplies,  address 

G.  IK.  T,  .JOHNSON. 
Box  5,  Binghamtorr,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM. 

Geo.  J.  Nissly.  Propr  ,  Saline,  lUieh. 

POULTRY    AND    POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Lt.  Brahmas.  W.  and  B.  Langshans,  W.  and  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Ducks.  Over  400  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  can  please  you.  Give  us 
a  trial.  Eggs  82  per  13.  We  carry  Hie  'largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  U.S.  Erm/thing  for  the 
poultry-man.  General  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  for  finest  40-pp.  Cat.  pub- 
lished ;  illustrates  and  describes  stock,  buildings,  etc. 


GWYAN.  Egg 
.  pecially  fine. 


>  for  sale,  from  prize  win .  Stock  es- 
Cir.  free.  J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  R.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Silver  spangled  Hamburgs,  §1.50  per 
13,  §2  50 per  26,  §3.00  per  39,  fowls  and  chicks  for  sale 
at  all  times,  5  Beagles  3  months  old. 
H.J.  Brown,  Harford,Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TJeaver  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Mammoth  Road, 
_L>  West  Dracut  Mass.  6  choice  W.  P.  Rock  Cock- 
erels. For  sale,  25  P.  Drakes,  best  stock  (Rankins). 
B.  P.  Rock  eggsfor  Incu.,  86,  per  100.  Ad  G.  A.  II. 
Richardson.,  1  awtueketvillt  Lowell.  MasE 


DB.  WIANT'S  B.  Leghorns— Orders  booked  for 
eggsfor  spring  delivery  from  Geffekene.  Mrs. 
Key  and  Fields  yards.  Spongria,  the  great  roup  cure. 
Get  the  genuine.  Put  up  in  25c,  50c,  &  §1  p'k'ges,  by 
mail.    Dis.  to  agts.   Dr.  C.  T.  Wiaxt,  Marion  O. 


£»1  fr  for  PEJiS  of  EIGHT  BIRDS  EACH. 

©JLO  Brown  Legs.,  P.  Kks,  W.C  W.  andB.  Silver 
Pol.,  Part.  Cochins, Silver 'Wyandottes.  Five  Pekin 
or  Jap.  Bantams,  §15:  Trio  White  Gnineas  or 
Pekin  Ducks.  §5.  Also  Champion  Exhib.  and 
Pit  Games,  etc.  Send  for  cir.  Brooder.for  sale. 
T.  W.  LEDLOW,  YOXKEBS,;S.  Y. 


riur  PUIPUCWO  FOR  SAEE  at  a  bargain  of 
rlJlt.  LrUl/ALllO  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES,  EANOSHANS,  EIGHT 
BRAHJIAS.PLYMOl'TH  ROCK*. BROWN 
and  WHITE  EEGHOBXS,  BLACK,  BI  FF 
and  PABTBIDGE  COCHIN.  Adso  PEKIN 
DECKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.   Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


Handsome  Gol.  Wyandottes.— Prices  for 
Golden  cocks,  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  :  Pair 
0' oldens, §1.50 each;  good  Goldens,§2  each;  fine  Gol- 
deus,§3  each.  All  mated  not  akin.  Golden  Wy'd't 
chromos,  lithographed  in  five  colors;  sizeSxll  inches, 
2  cts.each,  12  for2oc,  50  for  60c,  100  for  §1.00.  Eggsfor 
hatching,  13  for  §2.00;  26  for  83.50.  Address 
A.  J.  FOECH,  WARREN.  PENNA. 


CDHMPIn  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Ol  UnUlM, Pharmacy.    Boerickc  A-  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 


EGGS  0  FOWLS 


FOR  SALE 


From  50  Varieties.  Lnrff- 
 est  Ranee  in  the  West. 

My  fowls  won  over  800  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7  State  shows  last  fall  For  full  descrip- 
tion send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get  the 
finest  ill  us  *d  catalogue  out,  8x  n,  32  pages. 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS  0. 


Second-Hand  Incubators,  Brooders,  Etc, 

KOK.HT,  SOLD  OK  EXCHANGED. 

"Write  what  you  want  and  what  you  don't  want. 

WILLIAM  M.  HOWARD, 


SOUTH  E ASTON,  - 


•  MASS, 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

KISG  RECENT  21, 115),  Stnd  Fee  S40. 

T  he  largest  living  son  of  Prince  Regent  fhv  the  great 
P  linliinmon)  andhalf-hrother  to  Scottish  Prince,  all 
three  of  which  dogs  now  dead,  were  imported  at  enor- 
mous prices.  King  Regent  affords  the  hest  oppcvtu- 
nity  to  secure  this  valuahle  blood. 

BEX  OKHOZVOE  (17,004),  Stnd  Fee §35. 
Ch.  Plinllmmon  and  Ch.  Save  (sire  of  Lord  Bute) 
Wood  .Photos  50c. and  30c.  Cat.  and  stud  cards  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Germantuwn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEARLY  4,000 

Little  Giant  Clover  Cutters  sold  In  the  last  few 
months.  The  reason  for  this  is:  Ther  are  cheap 
at  »3.*0.  Do  the  work  easily,  rapidly,  cutting 
clover  in  just  the  right  shape  for  feeding,  machine 
backed  by  the  leading  poultrymen,  judges,  agricul- 
tural papers,  etc.  Do  not  buy  inferior  machines  at 
more  thin  twice  the  cost  of  the  Little  Giant. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenoria,  N,  Y. 


ROOFING, 

CHEAP,  JDURABLE, 

For  all  kinds  of  outbuildings  get  my 
prices  and  samples  before  buying. 

E.  F.  SWAN, 

30  S.   WATER  ST.,  (XEVELAXD.  OHIO. 


BC.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.  P.  Ducks.  $1.00 
•  each.    E.  B.  Ketcham,  South  Haven,  Michigan. 

CP  Certain  Cure  Q  C  Sure  Shot  f  r  Chick  Peed 
.If. For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  w.r.ForChicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  EGGS  WF%& 

SEKVATITE  will  keep  Eegs  fresh  as  new  laid 
for  One  "V  ear.  Circulars  and  price  list  free.  Address 
WM.  E.  EDWARDS  &  CO.,  911  Sawyer  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


&&  E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Xorwalk,  Ohio. 


0-*7-©sr  lOOO  IZigli-Class 

LA\D  AND  WATER  FOWIS 

To  spare  at  "Live  and  let  live  prices''  for  quality- of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  loc.  stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  anil  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,Delavan,Wis. 


LANGSHANS.  DORCASES 

Ind. Games, eggs $6  per  15:  W.Langs.,  eggs  §5  per  J  5. 

ANCONAS  * 

F.  A.  MORTIMEB,  - 


per  )5  CPPC  Send  stamp  for 
55.00  per  30  LUuO,  Catalogue. 

-  Pottsville.  Pa 


"  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture." 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
vears  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Eastox,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultuy  Keepek,  one  year, 
for  75  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 

POIII/TRX  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


LOOK! 


— EXCELSIOR — 

poultry  Fmma 

Breeders  aDd  Shippers  of  INDIAN 
GAMES.  BTTFF LEGHORNS  and 
GO  other  varieties  of  landandwaterFowla 
and  Eggs.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress F.  S.  S1AHL,  Mgr.,  (Juincy,  111. 


F  23  33  ID 

is  the  prime  factor  in  keeping 

YOUR 

Poultry  in  good  first-class  condition,  and  make 

""ENS 


shell  out  their  Eggs  plentifully.  We  are  Head- 
quarters for  Feed  and  Supplies.   Circular  free. 

HARVEY  BROS.,  BUFFALO,  N-  Y. 


THE  I3IPROVEB  MONARCH  INCFBA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheape  t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  inEurope.  They  are  givinguniversal  satisfaction 
evervwhere.  First  premiums  at  "7  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Ranlfin.Sontli  Faston.Mags. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
It  will  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

P»t.  June  15, '86.  Aug.  20,'89.   MUf  ord,  Mass. 
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AH.  ANDERS,  Eansdale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  VV.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 

AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .   Circular.  E.E.BAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


B 


LOT  of  young  Gaines  for  sale.  Low  for  kind 
ofstsck.  Want  room.    IBE  KOSSITEK, 

Box  232,  UIBABD,  Erie  Co.,  I*a. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INOUBATOES  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.t'A3IPBKI,L,We9l  Elizafoeth.lPa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Jiureka  Incubator. 


EUREKA 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

At  reasonable  prices.  EOW  EXPBESS 
RATES   tiUABAJiTEED.     JOE  ORAVES, 

Agent  American  Express,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  4, 5,  &  0  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  forfl  25  each,  post  paid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  §2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.-F. Schwar z,  M'f'g.,  Eairfiel  d,  Conn 


BRONZE  HKKKVS 
300  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44  X- 47  lb  Toms.  SOOP.Rock, 
l\>:inil(il(o,«  .A  B.Eeg- 
"lorn  C'k'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuablecir.  free. 
F.M.MUNGER,DeKalb,Ill. 


vouk  own 

Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShelis, 
i  fSi'aham  Flour  &  tk»rn,.inthe 

lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  PouStry.  Also  POWEK  MIIXS  and 
FARM  FEEI>  MILLS.  Circularsandtestimonials 
tsnt  on  application.  WILSON  IS  litis.  Easton.  Pa. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 
S,  RANKIN,  Soul  Si  Easton,  Mass. 


CAN  be  applied by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forFoultry  Houses 
§1. 50  per  100  square 
feet,  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
^ lar  free. 


!  A.  F.  SWAN, 

3S  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


The  IM.  MON  ITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nins 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is  A  %  n 
the  leading  one  to -day.  jggSsjC :} 

For  circulars  address  gvi^ 
A.  P.  Williams,  12  ~- - 
Race  St.,  Bristol.  Conr 
Mcution  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


KEMAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
1EA9INO  STRAINS  OF 

lite  Leghorns  and  lite  Wyandoftes. 

A  record  unequalled  hy  any  breeder  on  these  two 
popular  varieties  since  1S83.    Nearly  a 

CLEAN  SWEEP  AT  PlilLABELPIIIA, 

January  7th  to  12th,  1802  .   5  Sweeping  Records  at 

Madison  Square  Garden 
and  American  Institute,  New  York  City.  Havewon 
a  record  at  twenty-six  of  America's  leading  shows, 
and  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered. 

Coelierels,  Pairs,  Trios  or  Breeding  Pens 
at  low  prices  lor  quality. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  223.^^55 

13:  $5.00  per  26. 

Send  Stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  giving  highest  prize  record  ever  won  by 
any -breeder  of  any  variety.  Address. 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FAB1US,  NEW  YORK. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S. C. B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  TV".  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "teo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  "ITorls,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  lilte.'n  I  guarantee  '  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGOS  FROM  FIRST-CEASS  YARDS, $5.00 
Per  15.  SIO  Per  40.  EG«S  FROM  OTHER 
YARDS,  SI. OO  Per  lit  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Ply.  Rocks.   BIRDS  FOR  SAEE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 
10  prizes  on  Lt.Brani.  and  P.Rks.at  New  York,  1891. 

CHAS.  IV!.  CRIFFINC  &SON, 
Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  otter.  Now's^ou^imo 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking; 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Todet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For particulars  address 
„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  SHARP  &  CO., 

LOCKPORT,       -      -      New  York. 


FINE  ILLrSTRATIOJfS  and  descriptions  of  thoroughbred  Chickens,  Pucks,  Geese  and  Turkeys  for 
stamp.   Please  mention  Pouttry  Keeper.   EAHR  BROTHERS,  Juda,  Wisconsin. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM. 

EXCTLSI  INCUBATOR 


Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


SIMPLE,  I  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 

Send  6  cents  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue.   Circulars  free. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL., 

PATENTEE  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


THE  NECESSITY  CLOVER  CUTTER 

Is,  without  exception,  the  best  cutter  made.  It  has  an  adjustable  self- 
feed;  can  be  easily  changed  to  cut  any  length  from  one-eighth  to  one 
and  one-fourth  inches.  Castings  are  of  best  gray  iron  and  knives  of 
best  tool  steel.  This  machine  is  not  a  five  or  ten"  pound  "Toy," 
but  a  practical  Clover  Cutter,  weighing  fifty-five  pounds.  It  will  cut 
faster  than  any  other  cutter,  and  is  strong,  durable  and  light-running. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  also 
make  large  Feed  Cutters  for  stock.  Circulars  and  testimonials  giving 
full  particulars  on  application. 

NECESSITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Dawson,  IP«.. 


THE  NEW  PRAIRIE  STATE  IHCUBATOR  UD  BROODER. 

53-FinST  rTlEMIITJIVIS  3  3 . 

ENDORSED  15  V  P.  H.  JACOBS. 
Send  stamp  for  new  sixty-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Bid- 
ing full  particulars. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Homer  City,  Few.ua. 
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INQUIRIES. 

B.  C.  R  ,  Brockton.  Mass.— 1.  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  mix  grit  with  the  food  for  fowls? 
2.  Is  it  sufficient  to  keep  it  within  their 
reach?  3.  Are  celery  tops  good  for  hens? 
4.    Which  breed  lays  "the  largest  eggs? 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  Yes.  4.  The 
Black  Spanish  and  Minorcas. 


G.  F.,  Roseland,  111.— Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  for  too  much  bottom  heat  in  a 
brooder? 

Use  a  false  (or  double)  floor,  or  keep  the 
floor  well  littered  with  cut  hay,  straw,  or 
chaff. 


E.  B.,  McPherson,  Kim.— Please  give  a 
remedy  for  roup. 

Seo  special  article  on  page  125,  November 
Poultry  Keeper. 


F.  E.  B. ,  Turner.  Mo. — Please  name  three 
varieties,  adopted  to  my  climate,  for  winter 
laying,  egg  producers,  hardiness,  and  for 
eggs  for  incubators. 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes. 

Milwaukee.- -1.  Which  is  best  Linseed  or 
Linseed  meal?  2.  Is  lime  good  for  poultry, 
in  any  form,  if  so  for  what  ? 

Linseed  meal.  2.  We  do  not  consider 
Tune  necessary  as  food. 


Mrs.  L.  McL.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — 
What  are  chuf  as,  and  where  can  I  get  them? 

They  are  the  old  time  "grass  nuts,"  and 
are  a  nuisance  in  the  soil,  in  our  opinion  be- 
ing without  merit.  You  can  get  them  of  the 
seedsmen. 


L.  W.,  Athens,  Wis. — Can  anything  be 
done  for  a  hen  with  a  crooked  bill,  or  hook 
bill? 

The  bill  may  be  trimmed  evenly  with  a 
sharp  knife,but  do  not  cut  away  too  severely. 
Feed  on  soft  food  until  healed. 


A.  AH.,Quincy  I'll.— 1  Which  is  the 
best  goose  for  market?  2.  Which  the  best 
turkey?  o  Can  turkeys  be  raised  in 
brooders.  4.  I  wish  to  keep  300  Plymouth 
Rocks — should  they  be  divided  into  flocks? 

1.  A  cross  of  Toulouse  gander  and  Enibden 
goose.  2.  The  Bronze  and  White  Holland. 
3.  Yes,  but  they  require  great  care.  4. 
Yes,  thev  should  be  divided  into  flocks  of 
twentv  five. 


P.  P.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Kan  — Can  chicks 
confined  be  given  all  the  ground  glass  and 
crockery  they  desire?  Miue  eat  it  as  they 
would  grain. 

We  have  never  seen  any  injurious  effects 
from  allowing  fowls  free  access  to  such  sub- 
stances. We  doubt  if  the  hens_  would  eat  of 
them  so  readily  if  they  were  not  desirable. 


C.  H.  B.,  Vandalia,  Mich.  — How  can  the 
gander  be  distinguished  from  the  goose? 

The  gander  is  thicker  about  the  neck,  has 
a  more  masculine  appearance,  and  has  a  fine 
sharp  voice,  while  the  goose  has  a  loud  harsh 
voice. 


C.  S  C,  East  Hartford,  N.  Y.--Can  one 
not  acquainted  with  an  incubator  get  ia  good 
hatch  the  first  time? 

It  has  been  done.  Much  depends  on  the 
eggs.  Hens  vary  in  hatching,  and  what  can 
be  done  with  eggs  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 


Miss  K.  C,  Phila.,  Pa.— 1.  How  many 
hens  should  be  with  one  male?  2.  What 
size  house  should  that  number  have?  3. 
What  size  yard?  4.  What  breeds  are  termed 
Asiatic? 


1.  One  male  and  ten  hens  of  the  large 
breeds,  and  one  male  with  fifteen  hens,  of 
the  small  breeds.  2.  About  10x10  will 
answer  for  size  of  house  for  that  numbers 
3.  About  10x100  feet.  4.  Light  Brahmas, 
Dark  Brahmas,  the  Cochins,  and  Langshans. 
All  Asiatic  breeds  have  feathered  legs. 


R.  E.  G.  H.,  Nevada.  Pa.— Please  inform 
me  how  to  distinguish  a  pure-bred  Plymouth 
Rock. 

Barred  black  and  white  plumage,  yellow 
legs  and  beak  (no  feathers  on  legs)  yellow 
skin,  straight,  single  comb, and  red  earlobes. 


A.  W.,  Milton,  Pa.— Can  potato  parings 
be  fed  raw,  or  is  it  better  to  cook  them? 

Some  hens  will  eat  them  raw,  but  all  hens 
eat  thein  cooked.    It  is  better  to  cook  them. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  W  ,  DeMoss  Springs,  Oregon. 
—  What  should  I  do  to  get  rid  of  the  'chigger' 
lice? 

See  December  Poultry  Keeper,  which 
has  three  pages  on  lice. 


H.  R.  P..  Monmouth,  HL — 1.  How  many 
hens  can  I  keep  in  a  house  12x26  feet?  2.  Are 
two  large  windows  enough?  3.  How  much 
does  a  Brown  Leghorn  generally  weigh? 

I .  A  good  rule  to  estimate  the  space  is  to 
allow  ten  square  feet  for  each  hen.  As  your 
house  has  312  feet,  it  will  hold  thirty-one 
hens  of  the  large  breeds,  and  more  of  tbe 
smaller  breeds.  2.  Yes.  3.  About  six 
pounds. 


Mrs  A.  G.,  Ramah,  N.  M.— Which  breed 
does  my  geese  belong  to.  The  gander  is 
white,  with  orange  color  legs  and  beak.  The 
goose  is  gray  on  top  of  the  head,  back  and 
sides,  legs  and  beaks  being  yellow? 

The  goose  and  gander  are  not  of  the  same 
breed  They  are  probably  cross-bred  from 
Toulouse  and  Embden . 


W.  F.  C,  Randa  1,  Kan.— 1.  Where  poul- 
try run  at  large  how  many  should  be  kept  in 
a  house  8xlti  feet.  2  How  far  apart  should 
their  houses  be.  3.  Would  it  be  profitable 
to  let  more  than  two  or  three  flocks  run  at 
iargr  ? 

1.  About  twenty,- -but  Leghorns  require 
less  room  on  the  roost  than  Brahmas.  2.  It 
depends  on  the  breed,  some  foraging  over 
wider  areas  than  others.  About  100  feet 
apart  might  answer.  3.  It  will  be  profita- 
ble to  keep  a  dozen  or  more  flocks  if  you 
have  the  land,  and  can  attend  to  them. 


C.  J.  B  ,  Kittanning,  Pa.— Where  can  I 
get  a  description  of  the  Silver  Duck  wing 
Game  Bantam? 

Iu  the  "Standard  of  Perfection,"  a  book 
issued  by  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
at  SI.  00,  and  for  sale  by  us.  It  gives  full  de- 
scription and  detailed  points  of  all  the  stand- 
ard breeds. 


R.  B  T..  Albert  Lea.,  Minn.— Please  de- 
scribe the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  in  Poul- 
try Keeper. 

See  answer  to  R.  E.  G.  H.,  in  this  depart- 
ment. Our  Nov.  1888,  Poultry  Keeper 
gives  full  description. 

E.  C,  Bad  Axe,  Mich.— Will  tin  do  for  an 
incubator  tank,  or  is  zinc  as  good? 

Tin  will  answer,  but  rusts  quickly.  Gal- 
vanized iron  or  zinc  is  better. 

R  J.  T. ,  Perry,  N.  Y.—  Where  can  I  get  a 
regulator  for  incubator? 

We  cannot  answer.  A  regulator  for  one 
kind  of  incubator  will  not  fit  another  kind. 

C.  F.  W.,  South  Carver,  Mass.— Will  an 
egg  layed  in  the  morning,  and  set  in  the  af- 
ternoon, hatch  as  well  as  an  egg  layed  one 
day  and  set  the  next  ? 

Yes. 


Crude  Petroleum.  — A  P.  Lennox,  White 
House,  Ya. — I  find  crude  petroleum  the  best 
thing  for  scaly  leg.  It  is  perfectly  harmless, 
and  if  applied  once  a  week,  for  a  month,  the 
legs  will  be  clean  and  smooth.  Lice  also 
gives  it  a  wide  berth,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  liniments  for  all  purposes. 

The  Best. — A  A.  Whitteker,  Morrisburg, 
Ont.,  Can. — "I  consider  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er the  acme  of  poultry  literature,  and  am 
more  than  pleased  with  my  first  number.  I 
have  been  breeding  pure-bred  poultry  for 
ten  years,  and  will,  in  the  future,  give"  your 
readers  some  things  I  have  learned  from  the 
best  teacher — experience.  (We  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  do  so. — Ed.) 

Cholera  — G.  Strange,  Betzer,  Mich. — 
Out  of  fifty-five  hens  and  two  cockerels  last 
spring  I  have  but  six  hens  left  and  $75 
would  not  have  bought  my  flock  last  spring, 
but  cholera  took  them,  and  I  could  get  noth- 
ing to  stop  it.  Out  of  our  150  chicks  hatched 
we  have  about  a  dozen  left.  The  pullets  all 
die  first,  and  the  Brahma*  are  the  last  to 
take  the  disease. 

A  Three-Yolk  Egg.— John  C.  Stedman, 
Los  Angeles,  Calf. — Double-yolk  eggs  are  so 
common  as  to  no  longer  excite  comment,  but 
did  you  ever  hear  of  a  t7iree-jolk  egg.  One 
of  our  Brown  Leghorn  pullets  layed  a  jarge 
egg,  which,  on  breaking  it  for  cake,  proved 
to  contdin  three  yolks,  all  well  developed  Is 
not  this  the  first  reported.  (Yes,  and  it  in- 
dicates that  she  is  as  fat  as  a  seal. — Ed  ) 

Doing  Well. — A  Yirene,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
—My  Langshans  and  Minorcas  are  laying 
well,  and  they  are  as  fine  as  they  can  be  got 
for  money.  I  think  of  advertising  eggs  for 
hatching"  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  about 
March.  I  will  have  a  yard  of  each  breed, 
Indian  Games,  Red  Caps,  White  Wyandotte*, 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Langshans,  and  "Minorcas, 
the  three  last  breeds  being  my  leaders  in 
the  old  country. 

Will   Use   Only  Incubators  — C.  B.- 
Weaver,  Heidlersburg,  Pa. — In  the  fuiurel 
will  be  engaged  in  the  raising  of  chicks  by 
i  means  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Having 
several  years  experience  I  will  try  to  make 
j  it  a  success.    I  owe  my  success  in  the  past 
:  to  the  Poultry  Keeper     We  are  starting 
j  with  a  sixty  feet  house,  fifty  feet  of  brooder 
[  room,  and  ten  feet  for  feed  and  incubator 
room.    We  expect  our  two  Prairie  State  ma- 
i  chines  to  arrive  this  week. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  Did  It.— Mrs.  L.I. 
1  Lord,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Last  summer  our 
|  hen  house  was  literally  alive  with  the  small 
,  perch  hce  or  "chigger"  a  friend  loaned  me 
several  old  numbers  of  the  Keeper,  and  in 
I  reading  them  I  noticed  your  remedy  of  soap, 
'  coal-oil  and  water.     I  had  a  colored  man 
clean  out  the  hen  house,  and  thoroughly 
j  sprinkle  every  portion  of  it  with  the  mixture, 
|  using  for  the  purpose  a  garden  spnnkler, 
and  to  my  delight  and  astonishment,  from 
I  that  time  to  the  ""present  day  1  have  never 
j  seen  even  one  insect.     Your  October  num- 
;  ber  is  well  tvorth  to  any  person  who  wishes 
I  to  keep  hens  profitably  four  times  the  sub- 
scription price  for  one  year.    I  only  wonder 
how  I  have  ever  did  without  it 
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If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked,  lie 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  iuvest.  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  or.r)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  beins  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  case's,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  fiye  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  follow  ::ig. 
or  seveutv-nve  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  'Book.  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 

j  Incubators  and  Brooders'  (Jacobs),  Manage- 

1  ment  of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs), 
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The  $100  Indian  Game  fuller. 

The  illustration  in  this  issue  is  of  the  Indian 
Game  pullet,  "Lillian  Russell"  which  won  first 
prize  at  the  great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show, 
New  York  City,  last  month.  She  was  booked  in 
the  secretary's  office  to  be  sold  tor  $50,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Editor  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  Mr.  A.  Holman,  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  but  rather  than  part  with  her,  Mr.  Sharpe 
offered  $100  to  retain  her,  which  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  sharpe  was  out  of  pocket  850  on  his  own 
pullet-  She  not  only  won  first  prize  at  New  York 
butjalso  the  "challenge  cup." 

Messrs.  C.  A.  Sharpe  &  Co  ,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
the  owners  of  "Lillian  Russell,"  are  importers 
and  breeders  of  Indian  Games,  and  for  three 
years  in  succession  they  have  won  first  on  cocks, 
hens,  cockerels,  and  pullets,  at  New  York. 
Their  sales  last  year  exceeded  $14,000. 
;~They  have  won  wherever  shown, — Charles- 
ton, Buffalo,  New  York,  and  at  the  Dairy  and 
Crystal  Palace  Shows  in  England. 

It  must  not  be  snpnosed  that  because  they  own 
a  pullet  valued  at  $100  that  their  prices  are  ex- 
cessive. The  fact  is  simply  mentioned  to  show 
the  quality  of  theirstoek.  Having  experience, 
and  special  facilities  for  importing,  and  owning 
one  of  the  largest  breeding  establishments  in 
this  country,  they  always  have  a  large  number 
of  fowls  on  hand,  and  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Their  farm  is  visited  daily,  by  persons 
from  all  sections,  ana  they  are  compelled  to 
keep'only  that  which  is  good. 
."The  fact  that  the  first  prize  capon  at  the  New 
York  show,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  was  a 
cross  of  the  Indian  Game  and  Buff  Cochin,  and 
weighed  nearly  ten  pounds,  at  seven  months 
old,  is, a  strong  recommendation,  Mr.  Wheeler 
selecting  the  Indian  Game  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  tested  Indian  Games  this  year,  and 
did  so  in  order  to  determine  their  fitness  on  the 
farm,  and  to  compare  them  in  /tardiness  with 
other  breeds.  The  result  has  been  excellent. 
The  hens  are  not  only  good  layers,  but  one  who 
has  never  eaten  a  slice  from  the  breast  of  an  In- 
dian Game  has  never  eaten  "chicken."  It  may 
not  be  known  to  Jsome  that  the  Indian  Game, 
fully  matured,  is  heavier  than  even  a  Brahma, 
but  such  is  a  fact.  They  are  the  "solidest,  juic- 
est  and  grandest"  table  fowl  of  all  breeds. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  mention  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Messrs /.Sharpe.  Thf-y  are  too 
well  known,  and  regard  their  reputation  too 
highly  to  breed  other  than  the  best.  We  have 
known  them  for  years,  have  visited  their  great 
farm,  and  personally  inspected  their  stock,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  our  recommen- 
dation. 

Though  Indian  Games  are  their  specialty, 
Messrs.  Hiarpe  &  Co.,  also  breed  Andalusiaus, 
Oolden  Wyaudottes,  Red  Caps.  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  also  White  Indian  Games  and  Aseels 
on  all  of  which  breeds  they  have  won  firsts 
at  the  leading  sho>vs. 


Weights  of  Different  Breeds. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  a 
"Standard,"  yet  may  wish  to  compare  the 
weights  of  the  different  breeds,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  N.  H.  Mirror.  The  American 
Poultry  Association,  which  is  composed  of 
breeders  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union, 
•.and  which,  in  its  annual  conventions,  legislates 
tor  the  interests  of  its  members,  has  not  only 
fixed  a  scale  of  points  which  describes  all  the 
breeds,  but  also  attaches  to  each  breed  a  certain 
minimum  weight.  This  weight  may  be  ex- 
ceeded, but  any  bird  not  reaching  the  weight 
fixed  for  the  breed  is  severely  cut  for  the  de. 
fleet.   It  may  b«  Interesting  to  some  of  our 


readers  to  know  how  much  each  cock,  hen, 
cockerel  and  pu'let  should  weigh.  Acock  and 
hen  are  birds  over  one  year  old.  A  cockerel 
and  pullet  are  birds  under  that  age. 

Bronze  and  Narragansett  turkeys  should 
weigh  as  follows:  Cock  thirty-two  lbs.,  hen 
twenty-two  lbs.,  cockerel  twenty-two  lbs.,  pul- 
let fourteen  lbs.  Buff,  slate  and  black  turkeys 
— cock  twenty-seven  lbs.,  cockerel  eighteen,  j 
hen  eighteen,  pullet  twelve.  White  turkeys — 
cock  twenty-six  lbs.,  hen  sixteen,  cockerel,  six- 
teen, pullet  ten. 

Of  geese  there  are  seven  varieties.  The  Tou- 
louse and  Embden  weigh  as  follows :  Gander 
twenty-five  lbs.,  goose  twenty-three,  young  gan- 
der twenty,  young  goose  eighteen.  The  African 


"LILLIAN  RUSSELL." 


Indian  Came  Pullet,  First  Prize  Win- 
ner at  Madison  Square  Carden, 
owned  by  C.  A.  Sharpe  & 
Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

gander  wei&hs  twenty  lbs.,  the  goose  eighteen, 
young  gander  sixteen  and  young  goose  fourteen 
The  brown  and  white  China  and  the  Canada 
goose  are  about  four  pounds  less  than  the 
African, and  the  Egyptian  about  four^poundl'iess 
than  the  Canada. 

The  largest  ducks  are  the  colored  and  white 
Muscovys.  The  drake  weighs  ten  lbs.,  the  duck 
eight,  young  drake  nine  and  young  duck  seven. 
Next  come  the  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  ducks, 
the  drake  weighing  nine  lbs.,  the  duck  eight, 
the  young  drake  eight  and  young  duck  seven. 
The  Pekin  and  Cayuga  breeds  are  a  pound  less, 
and  the  white  crested  ducks  are  a  pound  less 
than  the  Pekins. 

Among  chickens  the  Light  Brahma  comes 
first,  the  cock  weighing  twelve  lbs.,  hen  nine 
and  one-half,  cockerel  ten  and  pullet  eight.  All 
the  Cochins  and  the  Dark  Brahmas  weigh  alike, 
the  cock  being  eleven  lbs.,  hen  eight  and  one- 
half,  cockerel  nine,  and  pullet  seven.  The  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cock  weighs  nine  and  one-half 
lbs.,  cockerel  eight,  hen  seven  and  one-half  and 
pullet  six  and  one-half.  Wyandotte  cocks  weigh 
eight  and  one-half  lbs.,  cockerels  6eren  and  one 


half,  hens  six  and  one-half  and  pullets  five  and 
one-half.  Minorca  cocks  weigh  eight  lbs.,  cock- 
erels six  and  one-half,  hens  six  and  one-half  and 
pullets  five  and  one-half.  Java  cocks  weigh  ten 
lbs.,  cockerels  eight  and  one-half,  hens  eight 
and  pullets  six  and  one-half.  Langshan  cocks 
weigh  nine  and  one-half  lbs.,  cockerels  eight, 
hens  seven,  and  pullets  six.  A  colored  Dorking 
cock  weighs  nine  and  one-half  lbs.,  cockerel 
eight,  hen  seven  and  one-half  and  pullet  six. 
The  silver-gray  Dorking  is  about  a  pound  less, 
and  the  white  Dorking  about  half  a  pound  less 
than  the  silver  gray. 

Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Black  Spanish  and  the 
ornamental  breeds  have  no  weight  fixed.  A 
Red  Cap  cock  weighs  seven  and  one-half  pounds 
and  the  hen  a  pound  less.  The  French  breeds 
weigh  as  follows:  LaFleche  cock  eight  and 
one-half  lbs.,  Crevecoeur  cock  eight  lbs.Houdan 
cock  seven  lbs.,  the  hens  weighing  about  a 
pound  less. 

Bantams  are  the  opposite  in  weights,  the 
smaller  the  bird  the  more  valuable.  There  are 
also  disqualifying  weights,  which  are  much 
lower  for  all  the  breeds,  and  which  are  intended 
to  prevent  very  small  specimens  from  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  shows  at  any  time. 


Weight  of  Capons. 

As  this  a  "Capon  Edition'"  our  readers  will 
find  it  of  great  value,  and  should  save  it.  We 
doubt  if  there  is  any  book  published  that  will 
give  so  much  information  on  capons,  unless  it 
be  the  ilustrated  book  issued  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wig- 
more,  of  107  S.  Eight  street,  Philadelphia. 

Last  month  we  examined  some  capons  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  the  Mew 
York  show.  They  were  fed  and  cared  for  by  his 
able  and  gentmanly  young  assistant,  Mr.  P.  F- 
O'Neil,  who  kindly  answered  all  our  inquiries, 
and  who  is  also  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper. 

The  following  are  the  crosses  made,  and  the 
weights.  The  pure-bred  Light  Light  Brahmas 
were  given  no  water  at  all,  but  were  allowed  all 
the  skim  milk  they  could  drink. 

Four  Light  Brahma  capons  were  the  first  lot. 
They  had  no  water  to  drink,  being  allowed 
skim  milk.  Ages  from  six  and  a  half  to  eight 
months.  Weights,  ten  pounds  four  ounces,  ten 
pounds  six  ounces,  ten  pounds  ten  ounces,  and 
eleven  pounds  seven  ounces. 

Two  capons,  a  cross  of  Indian  Game  and  Buff 
Cochin,  ages  less  than  eight  months.  Weigbts 
nine  pounds  fourteen  ounces,  and  nine  pounds 
and  six  ounces. 

Two  capon,  cross  of  Plvmouth  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca,  age  less  than  eight  months, 
weighed  nine  pounds  seven  ounces,  and  eight 
pounds  three  ounces.  They  were  nice  in  appear- 
ance, but  the  tall  comb  of  the  Minorcas  asserted 
its  right  to  appear,  hence  they  would  only  sell 
as  "slips,"  though  really  capons. 

The  above  shows  experiments  with  several 
breeds,  and  the  weights  are  heavy,  especially 
as  the  capons  had  not  been  fatted,  but  only  fed 
for  growth.  They  were  worth  $2.50  each  in 
market,  flhe  ^Plymouth  Bock  and  Minorca 
cross  shows  that  breeds  with  such  combs  as  tie 
Minorca  aj»  net  sniubl*  as  capons. 
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ALL  ABOUT  TURKEYS. 


A  Whole  Book     on    Turkeys— The 
Experience    of  Experts — How  to 
Baise  the  Young  Ones. 


We  give  you  a  whole  book  on  turkeys  iu  this 
one  issue,  you  cannot  buy  a  book  that  contains 
as  much  from  any  source.  Save  this  issue,  as  it 
may  be  valuable.  We  present  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  been  successful,  and  are  in- 
debted to  several  sources  for  assistance. 

THE  BREEDS. 

There  are  several  recognized  standard  breeds 
of  turkeys— the  Brouze,  the  White  Holland,  the 
Narragarisett,  the  Black,  the  Buff,  and  the 
Slate.  The  first  two  varieties  are  the  best 
known,  the  others  being  somewhat  rare.  The 
native  wild  turkey  is  still  found  in  different 
parts  of  North  America,  the  finest  specimens 
being  found  in  the  far  West,  and  also  in  some 
portions  of  Canada,  while  they  are  yet  occasion- 
ally.met  with  in  some  of  the  middle  States ;  but 
they  are  comparatively  small,  both  in  size  and 
number.  The  average  size  of  the  wild  turkey 
in  general  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
domesticated  varieties,  but  their  plumage  is  de- 
cidedly more  brilliant,  the  color  being  made  up 
of  black,  green,  bay  and  brown,  which  to- 
gether forins.a  sort  of  metallic-bronze  hue. 

FEEDING  THE    BREEDING  STOCK. 

It  is  very  important,  indeed,  for  the  beginner, 
that  his  breeding  stock  he  begins  with  should 
be  large,  strong,  well  formed  specimens,  as  the 
future  stock  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
parent  birds.  Do  not  try  to  economize  on  the 
price  of  the  first  stock  brought,  for  when  high- 
priced,  valuable  stock  is  used  in  breeding,  their 
offspring  will  grow  up  like  them  and  amply 
pav  for  the  extra  expeuse  occasioned  in  the 
sta'rt.  Quality,  health  and  size  is  what  should 
be  sought  after,  and  wherever  the  proper  kind 
of  stock  is  found  the  beginner  should  will- 
ingly pay  a  good  price  for  it  and  be  glad  to  se- 
cure first-class  breeders  at  any  price. 

Be  very  careful  to  guard  against  over-feeding 
the  breeding  stock,  as  this  is  very  important  to 
secure  and  to  keep  the  offspring  produced  in  a 
healthy  vigorous  condition.  Pampering  and 
over-feeding  may  make  the  parent  birds  appear 
plump  and  glossy,  but  do  not  be  deceived  with 
their  appearance  and  consider  them  profitable 
breeding  stock,  for  such  is  not  the  case  by  any 
means.  There  is  considerable  loss  occasioned 
each  year  by  having  the  breeding  stock  diseased 
and  really  not  fit  for  breeding  purposes.  Most 
of  this  is  brought  about  by  this  injudicious  prac- 
tice of  over-feeding.  The  breeder's  intentions 
are  generally  good,  as  it  would  not  be  consist- 
ent to  suppose  that  they  wish  to  waste  their 
feed  for  nothing,  but  they  should  be  more  care- 
ful to  study  into  the  effects  produced  and  feed 
accordingly. 

If  the  turkeys  are  fed  too  much  it  will  soon 
disarrange  their  digestive  organs,  and  they  are 
then  very  susceptible  to  disease,  which,  after 
it  is  once"  firmly  established,  is  very  hard  to 
break  and  successfully  eradicate .  What  the 
turkey  breeding  stock  need  is  bone  and  muscle 
rather  than  flesh,  and  they  should  be ,  fed  with 
this  object  iu  view,  and  well  supplied  will  good 
strengthening  food,  which  will  aid  in  forming  a 
large,  strong  frame,  and  this  is  always  desirable, 
either  for  breeding  or  marketing  purposes. 

In  cases  where  this  is  neglected  and  the  tur- 
keys are  allowed  to  become  very  fat  at  breed- 
ing time,  the  eggs  laid  by  them  are  generally 
small  and  not  always  properly  fertilized,  and  if 
they  hatch  at  all  the  chicks  will  not  be  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  they  should  be,  and  of 
course  will  never  make  desirable  breeders. 
After  the  young  turkeys  pass  through  the  dan- 
gers of  the  first  "  two  months  of  their 
lives  they  then  become  quite  hardy,  and  as  we 
all  know,  when  fully  matured,  are 
perhaps  the  hardiest  variety  of  poultry  we 
have.  It  seems  quite  strange,  yet  it  is 
equally  as  true,  that  they  should  be  so  exceed- 
ingly hardy  when  matured,  and  so  very  tender 
and'delicate  when  young. 

After  the  poult  pass  through  the  really 
critical  period  of  their  existence,  they  will  then 
be  but  very  little  trouble  or  expense  until  mar- 
keting time,  as  they  will  pick  up  nearly  all  of 
their  living  during  their  daily  wanderings.  A 
short  time  before  they  are  marketed,  they 
should  be  fed  on  strictly  fattening  food  and 
confined  to  small  quarters  where  they  will 
have  but  very  little  exercise.  This  should  be 
done  as  long  "as  they  eat  greedily  and  keep 
gaining  in  weight.  By  this  way  they  will  be 
fattened  quickly  and  economically,  and  the 
meat  produced  will  be  more  tender  and  juicy 
than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Milk 
is  excellent  to  moisten  their  food  at  this 
time  also  for  them  to  drink  if  it  can 
be  obtained  without  too  much  expense. 
It  will  not  only  help  fatten  them  quickly 
but  will  also  greatly  imurove  the  quality  of  the 
flesh. 

caring  tor  the  young  ones. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Home  and  Farm 
says:    ^'Twenty-four  hours  after  the  young 


turkeys  are  hatched  I  take  the  hen  off  her  nest 
and  putherln  a  large  coop  for  one  night  to 
accustom  her  to  the  coop.  The  next  day  I  turn 
her  out  to  follow  her  own  sweet  will.  Some- 
times she  disappears  for  a  week  or  so,  but  is 
sure  to  turn  up  with  her  flock  stronger  and 
finer  than  if  she  had  been  confined  every 
night.  Except  for  predatory  animals  I  would 
never  coop  a  turkey  hen  and  her  brood.  The 
careless  way  of  letting  them  alone  to  wander 
and  rove  and  shift  for  themselves  gives  the  best 
result.  I  am  careful  to  feed  them  whenever 
they  come  up,  or  whenever  they  are  near 
enough  to  go  out  and  feed  them.  This  makes 
them  domestic  and  familiar  with  your  voice. 
The  turkey  hen  will  protect  them  from  rain, 
unless  prolonged  and  drenching  rains,  then  it 
is  well  to  house  them,  if  they  can  be  found. 
It  is  when  they  first  go  to  roost  that  one  some- 
times is  able  to  save  a  weakly  or  stupid  bird  by 
care.  The  precocious  ones  follow  the  mother 
into  the  nearest  tree,  while  a  few  less  venture- 
some huddle  on  the  ground.  In  case  of  rain 
thev  are  sure  to  choose  the  most  exposed  spot, 
these  timid  ones  should  be  cared  for.  How- 
ever, I  have  had  them  disappear  with  a  young 
brood  two  dav's  old  and  come  up  three  months 
later  with  every  turkey  healthy,  thrifty  and 
well  grown.  My  theory  is,  that  the  less  cod 
dling  and  care  young  turkeys  have  the  more  you 
will  raise.  Should  symptoms  of  cholera  appear, 
throw  a  little  carbolic  acid  (a  teaspoonful  of  the 
solution  to  a  gallon  of  water)  in  their  drinking 
water.  It  is  a  certain  cure,!  and  is  excellent 
for  roup,  which,  at  last,  is  about  the  only 
enemv  to  be  dreaded.  For  roup,  I  use  chlo- 
rate of  potash  dissolved  in]  water  (a  pretty 
strong  solution);  give  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
solution  night  and  morning— three  times  a  day 
is  better— and  keep  carbolic  acid  in  the  drink- 
ing water.  Roup  is  very  fatal  in  turkeys.  In 
winter  turkeys  should  always  be  housed.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  they  can  endure  any  amount 
of  exposure  and  bad  weather.  In  the  fall  they 
fatten  on  meal,  mashed  potatoes,  (sweet  and 
Irish),  and  milk.  Give  them  as  inuoh  as  they 
can  eat  of  anything  and  they  v\ill  be  fat. 
Scalded  meal  or  mush  is  good  food  for  young 
and  old  turkeys,  it  should  be  seasoned  with 
salt  as  for  our  "own  eating.  Allfood  for  poultry 
should  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  salt 
that  we  use  in  our  own  food.  They  are  less 
liable  to  disease  if  this  is  observed.  A  wide 
range  and  unbounded  liberty  will  raise  more 
turkevs  than  all  the  methods  and  pains-taking 
commanded  by  rural  wiseacres.  A  chicken  hen 
with  a  bood  of  turkevs  will  require  some  care — 
she  cannot  hover  them  as  effectually  as  the 
turkev  hen.  Still  I  have  been  very  successful 
with  a  chicken  hen,  especially  a  wide  ranger, 
but  in  every  case  the  turkey  hen  is  preferable. 
On  grain  and  hav  fields  I  consider  turkeys  a 
clear  profi,  by  saving  the  waste  grain  and  de- 
vouring the  grass-hoppers. 

another  plan. 

We  do  not  anprove  of  Hie  above  plan  of 
trusting  to  the  "lien  to  roam  at  vi  ill,  but  rather 
prefer  the  following  from  a  correspondent  in 
the  Journal  of  Aoriclture.  who  says:  "For  the 
benefit  of  new  beginners  (not  old  ones  for  they 
all  know  "their  way,"')  we  will  go  back  and 
fix  the  nest  to  hatch  the  young  in  ;  the  eggs 
always  hatch  better  when  the  nest  is  made  on 
the  ground  with  dry  leaves  or  grass.  This  is 
the  turkey's  wav  of  making  it  when  left  alone, 
and  if  she  is  not  disturbed  the  eggs  will  hatch 
well;  but  sometimes  rats,  foxes,  etc.,  carry 
a  wav  the  eggs  and  destroy  them  when  left  alone 
this  wav.  Where  this  is  the  case,  we  use  a 
barrel  turned  on  its  side :  in  this  make  a  nest 
of  earth  three  inches  deep;  on  the  top  of  this 
cover  with  leaves  and  dried  grass,  leave  the 
barrel  open  at  one  end  for  the  hen  to  pass  in 
and  out  to  get  food  during  the  day,  at  night 
have  a  broad  plank  io  close  the  ODening  to  pro- 
tect the  hen  and  eggs  from  danger. 

The  earth  should  be  kept  moist  by  sprinkling 
every  few  days  or  when  needed.  Aim  to  keep 
it  as  near  as  possible  like  the  ground  if  she  had 
built  her  nest  the  natural  way.  In  this  way  the 
eggs  will  hatch  better,  the  young  turks  will 
not  die  in  the  shell,  and  they  seem  stronger 
when  first  hatched.  After  the  hen  has  set  five 
weeks  the  little  turks  begin  to  chirp  and  here 
they  come  rolling  and  tumbling  out  of  the 
shell.  Remove  them  from  the  nest  as  fast  as 
they  are  hatched  and  place  in  a  warm  box  by 
the  stove  until  all  are  hatched,  this  prevents  the 
hen  from  trampling  them  to  death  before 
all  the  eggs  are  hatched.  When  the  hen  is 
ready  totake  from  the  nest  place  her  in  a  pen 
or  small  yard  with  the  young  turks. 
Have  the  peii  so  the  little  turkeys  can  run  in 
and  out  (thev  will  not  go  far)  but"  keep  the  old 
hen  confined" for  a  few  days  until  the  young 
ones  are  strong  enough  to  follow  on  her  long 
rambles  she  takes  after  different  kinds  of 
tood.  They  must  be  protected  from  the  morn- 
ing dews,  and  not  let  out  until  the  sun  has 
dried  the  grass.  When  strong  enough  the  hen 
can  be  given  free  range,  but  should  be  driven 
up  every  night  and  they  soon  learn  to  come 
home  every  "night  and  go  to  the  right  place  for 
them. 

"WHEN  TO    HATCH  THEM. 

The  Country  Gentleman  through  a  corres- 
pondent, has  "an  excellent  article,  which  we 
highly  ^recommend,  and  it  states  that  young 


turkeys  commence  to  chip  the  shell  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  after  setting ;  oftentimes,  if  the 
weather  be  very  warm  a  day  or  twenty-four 
hours  sooner.  The  natural  mother  is  always 
the  best  for  the  rearing  of  the  young.  The  hen 
turkey  usually  begins  to  drop  her  eggs  in  April  -' 
in  some  cases  the  lsst  of  March,  if  the  season  be 
forward  or  the  winter  was  open,  but  it  is  not 
desirable.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  eggs  is 
the  common  clutch  for  a  hen  to  drop  before 
beginning  to  sit.but  young  turkevs  will  lay  in 
some  instances  from  forty  to  sixty  eggs  before 
offering  to  sit.  More  frequently  they  do  not 
sit  the  first  season,  where  well  kept.  In  this 
case  other  fowls  must  be  employed  to  in- 
cubate the  eggs.  Common  hens  are  not  very 
suitable  to  rear  turkeys,  yet  necessity  com- 
pels us  sometimes  to  employ  them.  In  trie  first 
place,  the  usual  period  of  incubation  for  hens 
is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days.  This  is  one 
drawback,  and  anything  but  a  Brahma  becomes 
discouraged  before  the  time  is  up,  and  either 
quits  the  nest  or  becomes  unsteady  in  her 
habits.  A  common  hen  is  not  fit  to  run  with 
turkeys,  as  their  natures  are  rather  slow  and 
sluggish,  and  although  pretty  early  risers  tur- 
keys do  not  begin  their  rambles  until  the  sun 
is  well  up  and  the  night  dew  has  gone  from  the 
grass  and  the  chill  from  the  air,  when  they  are 
allowed  to  indulge  in  their  natural  habits. 
They  are  moderate  movers,  and  will  each  day 
ramble  off  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  from  home, 
and  yet  will  not  become  so  much  fatigued  at 
night  as  those  allowed  to  run  with  a  common 
hen.  This  latter  mother  is  too  quick  and  fussy 
in  her  movements  to  suit  the  turkey . 

The  turkey  hen  is  steady  and  quiet,  seldom 
alarms  her  brood  without  cause,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  is  exceedingly  fond  of  her  young, 
which;slie  never  weans.  "I  have  seen  her  sitting 
on  her  second  clutch  of  eggs  with  herfirst  brood 
all  around  her.  There  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
understanding  between  her  and  her  offspring. 
They  will  wander  off  a  short  distance  to  search 
for  insects,  but  at  the  least  alarm  seek  the 
mother  wing.  Their  habits  thus  render  them 
liable  to  the  machinations  of  foxes  and  weasles, 
and  they  often  fall  the  prey  of  these  destructive- 
animals,  a  whole  brood,  together  with  the 
mother,  being  sometimes  captured  iu  one 
night.  When  they  meet  with  no  disturbance, 
day  by  day  the  older  brood  will  wander  off  by 
themselves  or  frequently  join  the  other  flock: 
until  they  have  forsaken  the  mother  nest,  which 
they  will"  do  before  the  late  brood  comes  off. 
Thus  there  is  no  difficulty.  Their  acute  instinct 
teaches  them  to  avoid  this,  and  yet  no  harsh 
measures  are  resorted  to.  Turkeys  are  remark- 
ably clean  birds,  much  more  so  than  the  dung- 
hill fowls,  and  are  seldom  infested  with  ver- 
min. The  presence  of  vermin  on  their  bodies 
isfarmore  destructive  to  young  poultry  than 
many  are  aware  of.  Some  observant  poul- 
trymen  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
gapes.  This  fact  cannot  have  full  indorsement- 
No  doubt  the  disease  is  greatly  aggravated,  but 
instances  are  known  where  the  chicks  were 
were  much  troubled  with  Hoe  and 
vet  never  had  so  much  as  a  touch  of  the 
gapes. 

Every  turkey  should  be  out  of  the  shell  by 
the  first  of  June.  Earlier  than  this  the  winds- 
are  chilling  andinsects  are  not  plenty,  but  by 
the  middle"  and  last  of  June  the  cold  "rains  are 
all  over,  the  season  has  changed  into  summer, 
and  the  turkeys  that  came  off  by  June  1st  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  run  and  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  grain  fields  are  fully 
grown,  the  grass  in  the  meadows  is  deep  and 
affords  protection  for  the  young,  the  hedges- 
offer  shelter  from  showers  "  and  sudden  rains. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  young  birds  become  fully 
feathered,  and  will  be  fitfor  market  by  Thanks- 
giving. For  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  the 
young  chicks  should  be  kept  pretty  snug  about 
home,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  at  all 
three  or  four  days  immediately  after  hatching. 
Give  strong,  nutritious  food,  which  should  be  a 
custard  made  rich  and  stiff  with  eggs  and  milk, 
for  the  first  feeding,  boiled  eggs  and  scalded 
meal  afterward  for  the  first  week,  then  gradu- 
ally introduce  buckwheat,  until  by  the  last  of 
the  second  week  it  becomes  the  principal  food, 
giving  the  birds  their  liberty  a  little, 
a  little  longer  and  a  little  farther 
each  day  until  three  weeks  old,  when  then- 
backs  will  be  covered  with  feathers  and  the 
greatest  danger  over.  Train  them  at  first  in 
the  ways  they  are  to  run.  and  teach  them  to 
come  home  at  night  for  their  feed. 

HOW  TO  FEED  TOtJNG  TURKEYS : 

The  Maine  Farmer  says  let  the  turkeys  alone* 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  they  get 
into  this  "cold  and  unfeeling"  world.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  they  will  be  quite 
strong  and  decidedly  hungry ;  remove  them  to  a 
clean,  airy,  roomy  coop,  and  give  them  their 
first  meal— onlv  it  mustn't  be  meal  at  all  but 
boiled  eggs,  stale  wheat  bread  crumbs  just 
moistene"d  with  milk  or  water;  "Dutch" 
cheese,  or  a  mixture  of  all  these. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  feed  entirely  with  the 
eggs,  bread,  curds,  cooked  rice  and  cooked  oat- 
meal. About  the  third  week,  commence  feed- 
ing cooked  oatmeal:  and  from  that  on  they  may 
be  given  cooked  food  that  would  be  suitable  for 
chickens  of  the  same  age.  Season  all  food 
slichtlv  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  twice  a  week 
add  a  level  teaspoonful  of  bone  meal  to  a  pint 
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of  feed.  Never  feed  any  sour  or  sloppy  food  of 
any  kind,  except  sour  milk,  and  never  feed  any 
uncooked  food  of  any  kind  until  after  they 
have  thrown  out  the  red  on  their  heads.  Feed 
often,  live  or  six  times  a  day,  until  they  are 
three  months  old ;  then,  if  insects  are  plenty, 
you  may  gradually  '-educe  the  number  of  meals 
per  day  to  three  or  even  two. 

After  they  are  three  months  old  they  may  be 
given  wheat,  cracked  corn,  etc.,  but  no  whole 
corn  until  they  are  some  five  months  old. 
Keep  the  coops  dry  and  clean  and  the  turkeys 
out  of  the  dew  and  rains  until  they  are  fully 
feathered,  and  have  thrown  out  the  red. 
Dampness  and  filth  will  kill  young  turkeys  as 
surely  as  a  dose  of  poison.  For  the  first  few 
days  confine  poults  to  the  limits  of  the  coop  and 
safety  run ;  then,  if  all  appear  strong  and 
well,  give  the  mother  hen  and  all  her  brood 
liberty  on  pleasant  days  after  the  dew  is  off. 

If  they  get  caught  out  in  a  pleasant  shower, 
get  them  to  shelter  as  soon  as  possible;  and  if 
they  are  chilled  take  them  to  the  house  and 
thoroughly  dry  and  warm  them.  See  that  the 
little  turkeys  come  home  every  night.  A  hen 
mother  wil  come  home  at  nightfall,  but  the 
turkey  mother  must  for  the  first  few  nights  be 
hunted  up  and  driven  home.  After  they  are 
three  months  old.  turkeys  are  quite  hardy,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  range  at  all  times. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Colorado  Farmer 
says  that  "ten  years'  experience  has  taught  us 
to  manage  young  turkeys  about  as  follows :  I 
say  us,  for  what  success  we  have  in  raising 
the  young  is  largely  due  to  aid  from  my  better 
half.  We  set  the  turkeyeggs  under  common  hens, 
nine  to  a  nest,  allowing  the  young  poults  to  re- 
main in  the  nest  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
after  hatching.  Then  remove  hen  and  brood 
to  vermin  proof  coop ;  confine  for  three  days, 
then  allow  hen  and  brood  unlimited  range. 
Shut  them  in  about  sundown  and  open  soon 
after  sunrise;  feed  little  and  often  the  first  few 
weeks ;  hard  boiled  eggs  mixed  with  oat  meal 
or  stale  bread  crumbs  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  curd  mixed  with  biead  crumbs,  dandelion 
leaves  or  onion  tops.  After  ten  days  some 
cracked  grain  might  be  added.  At  six  weeks 
feed  any  of  the  small  grains,  not  omitting  green 
food  and  the  mixed  feed  with  curd  in; 
occasionally  dust  in  the  food,  charcoal,  sulphur 
and  bone  meal.  When  nearly  grown  feed  all 
the  small  grains  and  plenty  of  cabbage,  cu- 
cumbers or  any  other  green  food.  For  fatten- 
ing feed  plenty  of  corn  or  boiled  barley:  also 
a  cooked  mush  made  of  corn  meal :  or  of  raw  corn 
chop  and  bran  mixed  with  skimmed  milk. 
Don't  forget  to  feed  charcoal.  Don't  coop  to 
fatten.  Nothing  frets  a  turkey  like  confine- 
ment. Bronze  turkeys,  if  abundantly  fed,  will 
range  but  little  and  fatten  quickly.  Keep  the 
young  poults  free  from  lice,  chills  and  wet 
weather." 

A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Live  Stock 
Monthly,  giving  her  experience  in  raising  young 
turkeys,  sums  the  whole  matter,  including 
feeding,  as  follows:  "The  secret  of  raising 
young  turkeys  is  to  have  good  stock  to  raise 
from,  never  let  them  get  damp,  feed  often  allow- 
ing milk,  eggs,  meat,  with  grain  and  plenty  of 
green  stuff:  provide  plenty  of  gravel  and  water, 
and  let  them  forage  as  much  as  you  can,  but 
only  on  fair  days ;  be  careful  and  keep  every- 
thing about  them  extra  clean,  as  lice  and  filth 
make  short  work  of  them.  We  confine  our 
turkeys  in  the  yard  and  orchard  till  they  are 
five  or  six  weeks  old.  Through  the  winter  I 
feed  them  on  corn  mostly,  with  plenty  of  milk 
and  an  occasional  feed  of  something  warm  on 
cold  days." 

As  to  food  and  treatment  the  following  is  ad- 
vised: "Take  two  gallons  of  sweet  milk  (water 
will  do),  and  two  pods  of  red  pepper.  Put  in 
the  pot  and  let  boil,  then  put  in  all  the  hard 
scraps  of  bread  and  refuse  meat  you  have  on 
hand,  and  finish  thickening  with  equal  parts  of 
corn  meal  and  wheat  bran.  Feed  this  warm 
on  a  cold  morning  and  they  will  gobble  and 
strut  their  thanks  to  your  heart's  content.  The 
latter  part  of  February  or  March  they  should 
have  meat  regular  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Be  careful  and  not  get  them  too  fat  and  they 
will  begin  laying  in  March,  and  if  they  have 
been  petted  and  gentled,  as  they  should  have 
been  (never  allow  them  to  be  chased  by  dogs  or 
children),  they  will  lay  anywhere  you  wish 
them  to.  An  old  barrel  laid  on  its  side  in  a 
fence  corner,  with  some  brush  over  it,  a  sack- 
ful of  leaves  by  a  stump,  or  they  will  go  in  the 
hen  house  and  lay  with  the  hens.  Be  sure  there 
are  no  lice  on  your  breeding  turkeys,  so  that 
your  young  ones  may  be  free  from  this  bane  of 
poultry  raising." 

AVhat  the  Poultry  Keeper  says :  After 
having  given  the  experience  of  others,  from 
our  exchanges,  we  will  now  repeat  what  we 
once  before  stated,  which  is  that  unless  the 
conditions  are  very  favorable,  there  is  no  use  in 
hatching  young  turkeys  too  early.  A  young 
turkevis  a  very  hard  creature  to  raise;  they 
cannot  be  kept  in  confinement  as  long  as 
chicks,  and  vet  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  them  to 
forage  with  the  mother  always ;  but  for  the 
great  loss  among  young  turkeys,  they,  the 
adults,  would  not  command  the  prices  usually 
obtained.  The  first  requisite  is  to  be  careful 
that  the  young  turkeys  be  not  exposed  to  the 
slightest  degree  of  dampness,  as  dampness  is 
fatal  to  them  :  they  should  be  kept  closely  con-  | 
fined  under  a  coop  that  is  perfectly  water. 


tight  until  the  sun  has  evaporated  all  the 
moisture  from  the  grass,  and  at  evening  they 
should  be  confined  again  before  the  sun  goes 
down.  The  next  point  is  the  feeding,  and 
right  there  comes  the  science  of  turkey  rais- 
ing; we  know  that  quite  a  number  feed  three 
times  a  day,  but  it  will  not  do  for  young  tur- 
keys, which  we  will  explain  ;  next  to  the  young 
peacock,  the  turkey  feathers  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  class  of  young  stock.  Now,  in  order 
to  feather  rapidly,  the  system  demands  nitro- 
gen (in  chape  of  meat  or  milk),  phosphates 
(from  bones  or  grains)  and  some  green  or 
bulky  food,  and  this  should  be  given  verv  often, 
once  every  two  hours,  if  necessary,  till  they 
have  feathered  out;  sometimes  omission  of  a 
single  meal  will  prove  fatal;  the  first  food 
should  be  hard  boiled  eggs,  with  plenty  of  milk 
to  drink,  either  sweet  or  clabbered;  after  the 
third  day  the  food  should  consist  of  an  egg 
cooked  in  a  teacup  of  milk,  thickened  while 
being  cooked  with  a  mixture  of  corn  meal, 
ground  oats  and  middlings,  adding  finely 
chopped  onions  (tops  and  bulbs):  also  stale 
bread  crumbs  soaked  in  mik  should  be  given 
them.  After  they  are  a  week  old,  the  egg  may 
be  left  out,  the  mixture  consisting  of  milk, 
meal,  oats  and  shipstuff,  with  enough  bran  to 
make  it  crumble  easily,  but  a  little  meat  should 
be  fed  at  least  once  a  day;  boiled  potatoes  are 
also  excellent,  while  chopped  cabbage,  onion, 
or  steeped  clover  answer  admirably ;  always 
salt  the  food  to  taste,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
red  pepper  may  be  occasionally  added  :  they 
should  have  plenty  of  water  at  all  times,  but 
it  should  be  given  so  that  only  their  beaks 
can  be  wet  with  it.  After  the  dangerous  period 
has  passed,  they  may  be  allowed  to  forage,  but 
should  be  confined  when  young,  except  on  fair 
days:  they  eat  all  kinds  of  insects  and  forage 
over  quite  a  distance ;  one  gobbler  will  suffice 
for  a  dozen  hens,  a  single  union  fertilizing  all 
the  eggs.  They  usually  have  a  free  fight  when 
about  half  grown,  to  decide  who  is  'boss."  Old 
turkeys  will  come  up  regularly  for  their  food, 
if  trained  to  do  so,  and  they  will  go  up  with 
the  hens  at  night,  if  hatched  under  hens  and 
brought  up  to  do  so. 

LOSSES  OF   YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  that  but  for  the 
fact  it  costs  little  or  nothing  to  raise  a  turkey 
under  the  methods  practiced  by  many  farmers, 
but  few  would  keep  them  owing  to  the  great 
morality  among  them  when  first  hatched.  This 
great  loss  occurs  more  with  domestic  turkeys 
than  with  wild  ones,  and  is  due,  not  to  con- 
fining them  too  closely,  or  allowing  the 
mother  hen  to  stroll  off  with  them,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  work  of  the  large  blood-sucking 
grey  lice  that  get  on  the  heads  of  the  young 
turkejs  from  the  mother  hen.  The  wild  tur- 
keys are  freer  from  vermin  than  the  domestic 
birds. 

BABES  IN  THE  BROODER. 

An  experiment  to  test  the  matter  of  raising 
young  turkeys  in  a  little  brooder,  and  to  learn 
if  it  was  necesssary  to  give  them  free  range, 
was  made.  The  eggs  came  from  a  fine  flock  of 
the  Bronze  variety  in  Indiana.  Out  of  a  setting 
of  eleven  eggs  nine  hatched  in  an  incubator. 
The  young  turkeys  were  kept  in  a  space  five  by 
seven  feet,  and  not  allowed  outside  until  they 
were  six  weeks  old,  and  then  only  on  fine  days. 
Their  little  yard  being  only  live  by  twelve  feet. 
They  were  a  troublesome  lot  of  youngsters. 
They  were  as  faistidious  as  they  could  possibly 
be.  and  seemed  to  have  a  repugnance  to  all 
foods  that  were  not  white  in  color.  They  were 
fed  on  wheat  bran  dipped  in  milk,  white  of  eggs 
mixed  with  finely  chopped  on  ions,  meat  chopped 
and  rolled  in  thick  milk,  and  they  were  fed 
every  two  hours.  They  would  touch  nothing 
that  was  left  over  from  a  previous  meal.  At 
night  they  were  tucked  under  the  brooder  like 
babies.  Water  was  given  them  so  as  to  permit 
only  their  beaks  to  become  wet.  No  fowls  of 
any  kind  were  allowed  near  them.  Not  one 
died,  and  one  of  the  toms  weighed  twenty-five 
pounds  alive  the  day  he  was  one  year  old.  They 
never  showed  any  disposition  to  go  beyond  the 
poultry  yard.  When  the  gates  were  opened  they 
remained  inside  while  the  hens  were  running 
everywhere. 

IN  WITH  THE  CHICKS. 

Other  experiments,  in  which  young  turkeys 
were  hatched  with  chicks  under  hens  and  the 
hens  confined  in  runs,  showed  a  small  loss  not 
exceeding  the  average  loss  with  chicks,  but 
the  hens  had  been  carefully  examined  against 
lice,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  keep  the 
turkeys  dry.  'The  food  was  varied  and  every- 
thing that  could  tempt  them  to  eat  was  given. 
With  the  hens  the  young  turkeys  were  not  as 
fastidious  as  when  in  the  brooder,  as  the  chicks 
would  encourage  them  to  eat.  Warmth,  varied 
food. frequent  feeding  and  dry  quarters  enabled 
the  broods  to  thrive.  The  experiment  was  very 
satisfactorv,  the  success  being  mainly  due  to 
keeping  the  young  things  free  from  lice. 

GOOD  FARE  AND  GOOD   CARE  . 

One  point  to  be  observed  with  young  turkeys 
is  thatthev  feather  very  rapidly  and  the  drain  on 
the  system  is  such  that  the  omission  of  a 
single  meal  may  prove  fatal.  If  the  turkey 
hen  is  permitted  to  take  the  broods  w  here  she 
finds  plenfv  of  food,  and  is  not  out  in  showers, 
and  the  young  turkeys  get  no  lice  on  them 


there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  raising  them. 
A  liberal  meal  of  stale  bread  soaked  in  milk 
should  be  given  early  in  the  morning  and  hard 
boiled  eggs  or  chopped  meat  at  evening.  They 
must  have  a  dry  place  at  night  and  should  not: 
be  exposed  to  early  dews.  Running  in  the- 
wet  gi  ass  causes  them  to  be  chilled,  and  as  the 
mother  keeps  moving  for  good  feeding  places, 
the  little  ones  have  no  opportunity  to  become 
warm.  They  then  lose  appetite  and  soon- 
perish,  the  real  cause  being  that  the  demands- 
on  the  system  for  mineral  matter  and  nitrogea 
come  faster  than  the  enfeebled  youngster  can- 
secure  a  supply. 

SEARCH  FOR  THE  SUCKERS. 

When  confined  in  coops  the  main  points  to  be 
observed  are  cleanliness,  and  frequent  feeding 
with  a  variety  of  foods.  If  the  coop  or  run  is- 
on  the  ground  it  should  be  on  a  high  location 
so  as  to  prevent  water  from  flowing  in.  At 
night  the  brood  should  be  on  a  board  floor. 
Every  day  they  should  be  examined  for  lice. 
No  fowls  should  be  permitted  to  come  near 
them.  The  little  red  mites  will  kill  young  tur- 
keys, but  the  worst  enemy  is  the  large  gray- 
louse.  He  must  be  searched  for,  down  in  the 
feathers  of  the  head,  and  under  the  throat, 
close  to  the  skin.  It  it  is  more  important  to- 
search  the  hen  than  the  young  turkeys,  as  lice 
always  comes  from  the  adults  to  the  young. 
If  a  single  louse  is  found,  dust  the  hen,  and 
each  of  the  young,  well  into  the  feathers,  w  ith 
fresh  Dalmation  insect  powder,  and  rub  one  or 
twodropsof  sweet  oil  well  into  the  feathers  of 
the  head  and  neck.  Use  only  two  or  three 
drops  of  the  latter  for  grease  is  a  dangerous- 
substance  to  use  on  young  poultry  of  all 
kinds. 

TURKEY  DINNERS. 

In  feeding  young  turkeys  some  patience  is  re- 
quired. At  times  they  will  eat  a  little  of  any- 
thing that  is  given  them,  and  at  others  refuse- 
every  morsel  offered  them,  only  to  accept  it  an 
hour  later.  They  cannot  thrive  except  on  a 
varied  diet,  and  one  which  is  very  nutritious, 
especially  in  the  mineral  elements.  Stale 
bread  and  milk  mixed  rather  thick,  milk  curds, 
chopped  onions,  lettuce,  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
dry  clover  leaves  well  rubbed  to  pieces,  ground 
bone,  and  table  scraps  in  general,  must  be 
given.  Corn  meal  dough,  bread  or  only  grain 
foods  do  not  contain  the  element  necessary  for 
the  thrifty,  young  turkey.  They  will  gradu- 
ally droop  and  die  unless  fed  on  a  variety  and 
frequently. 

PROTECTION  INCREASES  THE  PROFITS. 

Until  after  they  "shoot  the  red,"  which 
happens  when  they  are  from  ten  weeks  to  three 
months  old,  they  will  be  tender,  and  require 
constant  care,  but  after  they  pass  this 
critical  stage  they  become  the  hardiest  of  all 
birds,  being  capable  of  enduring  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  of  looking  after  their  wants  un- 
aided. They  sometimes,  however,  become  lame 
from  getting  up  on  and  off  high  roosts,  and  are 
subject  to  roup  when  exposed  at  night  to  winds 
and  storms.  For  this  reason  they  should  be 
early  taught  to  come  up  every  evening  for  a. 
meal.  If  hatched  and  raised  with  chicks  by  a 
hen,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  teach- 
ing them  to  roost  under  a  covered  shed,  and 
this  should  open  to  the  south,  if  this  precaution 
is  taken  there  wil  be  fewer  losses  from  disease 
and  lameness. 

BREED     FOR  HARDINESS. 

In-breeding  is  a  fault  in  raising  turkeys.  New 
blood  is  usually  obtained  by  procuring  a'gobbler 
from  some  neighbor,  the  "new"  blood  being 
but  a  repetition  of  previous  years,  in  which  ex- 
changes simply  preserved  the  same  families. 
Always  send  off  to  a  distance  to  procure  a  gob- 
bler, and  aim  to  secure  one  that  is  strong  and 
vigorous  rather  than  extra  large,  and  get  a  new 
gobbler  every  year.  In  selecting  turkey  hens 
retain  only  those  that  are  heavy  in  bone,  broad 
across  the  shoulders,  and  active.  Inbreeding 
causes  the  loss  of  many  young  turkeys.  They 
are  hatched  with  no  vigor,  and  cannot  endure 
the  ordeal  of  the  rapid  growing  of  feathers,  and 
"shooting  the  red."  a  period  of  exhaustion  due 
as  much  to  what  they  have  passed  through  as 
to  their  condition  at  the  time.  It  is  better  to 
use  turkey  hens  two  years  or  more  old  than  to 
depend  on  pullets,  as  the  young  turkeys  pro- 
duced from  mature  hens  will  be  the  stronger 
and  more  vigorous. 

A  GOOD  RUSTLER. 

After  the  first  three  months  a  turkey  should 
cost  nothing.  There  is  no  class  of  poultry  that 
pays  better,  even  with  the  heavy  loss  of  young 
ones.  They  search  everywhere  for  food,  and 
the  refuse  grain  in  the  stubble  fields,  seeds, 
worms,  and  all  kinds  of  insects  are  readily- 
eaten.  They  are  at  work  from  morning  until 
night.  It  must  indeed  be  a  lean  land  w  here  a 
turkey  comes  up  at  night  with  an  empty  crop. 
When" the  snow  comes,  however,  the  turkeys 
must  be  fed,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are 
sent  off  about  Thanksgiving  or  Christinas, 
leaving  the  few  breeders  for  next  year  only. 
Many  farmers  make  a  profit  cn  turkeys  when 
they  do  not  deserve  it,  for  they  neglect 
them, 

WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Bancroft,  of  Ceresco,  Nebraska, 
says:  "I  can  raise  turkeys  better  than  I  can 
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•write  on  the  subject.  In  earing  for  young  tur- 
ikeys  much  depends  on  the  feed  for  the  first  two 
months.  I  feed  my  turkeys  as  soon  as  they  will 
eat.  The  first  is  stale  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
then  curd  made  from  sour  or  clabbered  milk, 
by  scalding  it  over  the  lire.  To  this  add  a  little 
.black  pepper  three  times  a  week,  and  feed 

•  often.  Turkeys  require  feed  oftener  than 
chicks.   Give  all  the  milk  they  can  drink,  sweet 

•or  sour,  aud  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Give  small 
grains  of  any  kind  for  a  change.   Meat  scraps 

.if  not  salt,  mixed  in  soft  food,  are  good,  or 
better  still,  fresh  meat.  Wheat  bran,  mixed 
with  sour  milk,  is  a  good  change;  I  never  feed 
raw  corn  meal,  as  it  bakes  in  their  crops  and 
kills  them.  If  fed  at  all  it  should  be  baked 

■first.  When  old  enough  to  eat  corn  feed  any- 
thing you  like,  as  after  that  age  danger  is  over 
in  regard  to  feed.  Now,  a  word  about  the 
coops.  Keep  them  clean  and  dry.  Keep  their 
drinking  cups  clean,  and  do  not  expose  young 
turkeys  to  rain  or  dew,  as  they  are  very,  ten- 
der in  regard  to  wet,  but  in  fair  weather  let 
them  have  plenty  of  range  in  day  time,  confining 
them  to  their  coops  at  night.     Give    plenty  of 

-sand,  gravel,  or  broken  earthenware,  and  glass 

.is  good  if  oyster  shell  is  not  handy. 

Regarding  turkeys  as  layers,  Mr.  J.  P.  Stella, 
Dahlgren,  Illinois,  says:  "For  five  years  I  have 
been  experimenting  with  turkeys  as  egg  pro- 
ducers. The  best  layers,  and  their  offspring,  I 
selected  as  breeders  the  next  season,  ;and  so  on 

:for  each  successive  season,  not  neglecting,  how- 

•  ever,  the  other  desirable  points  of  this  valuable 
-and  popular  fowl.  The  result  is  a  development 
-of  egg  production  beyond  my  expectation.  In 

1885,  one  hen  laid  sixty-eight"  eggs,  and  hatched 
-and  raised  a  fine  brood  of  turkeys  during  the 
season.  It  is  not  unusual  for  hens  to  lay 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  eggs  during  a  season. 
They  commence  laying  early  and  continue  until 
late'in  the  fall.  The  eggs  seldom  fail  to  hatch, 
-and  the  young  turkeys  are  hardy  and  thrifty 
growers.  Is  not  the  experiment  worth  following 
■up  by  others?  ' 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  Illinois, 
•writes:  Put  as  many  barrels  without  heads  in 
roy  places  where  no  stock  will  disturb  them, 
near  the  dwelling-house,  whenever  you  have 
turkey  hens  to  lay  or  sit.  Some  straw  in  them 
will  invite  them.  Take  out  the  egg  as  laid 
■  every  day.  and  keep  them  not  too  warm  or 
■cold.  They  should  be  set  or  shipped  within  six 
days.  Set  the  two  first  clutches  they  lay  under 
gentle  Plymouth  Rocks,  if  you  have  them,  (I 
"keep  nobther).  The  third  clutch  let  them  sit. 
By  the  time  they  hatch,  about  six  weeks  after, 
all  young  turkeys  will  go  together.  Four  large 
-spades  of  earth,  put  in  the  barrel  when  you  set 
the  birds  forms  a  means  of  keeping  the  eggs 
;in  place,  and  holding  moisture.  A  paper  tacked 
on  to  the  barrel  with  date  of  setting,  enables 
-you  to  watch  when  to  look  for  the  young  chicks. 
Leave  them  undisturbed  one  day.  Have  a  pen 

•  of  tight  boards,  two  feet  high,  and  after  dust- 
ing the  hens'  feathers  underneath  with  Persian 
•insect  powder,  (one-half  pound  and  a  little 
bellows  costing  ten  cents  can  be  had  at  the  drug- 
gist's). Put  all  in  the  pen,  have  shade  from  sun 
rain,  for  protection,    for   cold  and  wet  are 

•  death  to  young  turkeys.  After  one  week  they 
can  be  let  out  on  pleasant  afternoons. 

Hard  boiled  eggs  and  wheat  bread,  and  some 
milk  curd,  fed  to  them,  a  little  at  a  time,  five  or 
six  times  a  day,  will  be  just  the  thing  for  the 
first  week.  Following  this  give,  for  food,  ground 
corn  and  oats  (some  more  corn  than  oats) 
mixed  with  saleratus  and  milk,  peppered  and 

•  salted  to  taste,  and  some  bone  meal,  baked  in 
a  large  pan.  Soak  this  bread  in  milk,  and  feed 
in  a  clean  place  five  or  six  times  a  day  for  five 
weeks.  These  five  weeks,  feed  also,  twice  a 
week,  fine  chopped  onions,  mixed  with  the 
mixture  mentioned  above.   After   this  have 

: ground  bone  and  oyster  shell  handy,  where  it 
won't  get  wet  and  "spoil,  for  them  to  run  to  at. 
will. 

THE  SECRET  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  more  fully 
understand  what  may  be  required,  the  following 
■  cardinal points  should  be  kept  in  view.  They 
are— 

1.  Never  let  the  young  turkeys  get  wet.  The 
slightest  dampness  is  fatal. 

2.  Feed  nothing  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  are  hatched. 

3.  Before  putting  them  in  the  coop  see  that 
it  is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  lice,  and  dust 
them  three  times  a  week  with  Persian  insect 
powder.  „ 

4.  Be  sure  the  fieri  is  free  from  lice.  Dust  her 
too. 

5.  Look  out  for  mites  and  the  large  lice  on 
the  heads,  necks  and  vents.  Grease  heads, 
necks  and  vents  with  lard,  but  avoid  kerosene. 

6.  Mine-tenths  of  the  young  turkeys  die  from 
lice.    Remember  that. 

7.  Filth  will  soon  make  short  work  of  them. 
Feed  on  clean  surfaces.  Give  water  in  a  man- 
ner so  they  can  oulv  wet  their  beaks. 

8.  The  first  week  feed  a  mixture  of  one  egg, 
"beaten,  and  sifted  ground  oats  or  rolled  oats, 
mixed,  with  salt  to  taste,  and  cooked  as  bread, 
then  crumbled  for  them,  with  milk  or  curds,  so 
they  can  drink  all  they  want.  Feed  every  two 
hours,  early  and  late. 

9.  Give  a  little  raw  meat  every  day;  also 
finely  chopped  onions,  or  other  tender  green 
"food. 


10.  After  the  first  week  keep  wheat  and 
ground  bone  in  boxes,  before  them  all  the 
time,  but  feed  three  times  a  day,  on  a  mixture 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  all 
cooked,  and  to  which  chopped  green  food  is 
added. 

11.  Mashed  potatoes,  cooked  turnips,  cold 
rice  and  such,  will  always  be  in  order. 

12.  Too  much  hard  boiled  eggs  will  cause 
bowel  disease. 

13.  Remove  coop  to  fresh  ground  often  in 
order  to  avoid  filth. 

14.  Ground  bone,  fine  gravel,  ground  shells 
and  a  dust  bath  must  be  provided. 

15.  Give  them  liberty  on  dry  warm  days. 

16.  They  must  be  carefully  attended  to  un- 
til well  feathered. 

17.  Finely  cut  fresh  bones,  from  the  butchers, 
with  the  adhering  meat,  is  excellent. 

18.  A  high  roost,  in  an  open  shed,  which  faces 
the  south  is  better  than  a  closed  house  for  grown 
turkeys. 

19.  A  single  union  of  a  male  and  female  fer- 
tilizes all  the  eggs  the  hen  will  lay  for  the  sea- 
son, hence  one  gobbler  will  suffice  for  twenty 
or  more  hens. 

20.  Two-year  old  gobblers  with  pullets  or  a 
yearling  gobbler  with  two-  year  old  hens,  is 
good  mating. 

21.  Turkeys  can  be  hatched  in  an  incubator 
and  raised  to  the  age  of  three  months  in  a 
brooder,  but  only  in  lots  of  twenty-five,  as  they 
require  constant' care. 

22.  Capons  make  excellent  nurses  for  tur- 
kevs  and  chicks. 

23.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mate  a  forty-pound 
gobbler  with  commonhens,  as  the  result  will  be 
injury.  A  medium  size  gobbler  is  better. 

24.  "  Young  gobblers  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  females  by  being  heavier,  more  masculine 
in  appearance,  more  carunculated  on  the  head, 
and  a  development,  of  the  "tassels"  on  the 
breast.  A  little  experience  may  be  required  at 
first. 

25.  Adult  turkeys  cannot  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment, as  thev  will  pine  awav.  By  feeding  them 
in  the  barnyard  a  little,  night  and  morning, 
they  will  not  stray  off  very  far,  but  they  can- 
not"be  entirely  prevented  from  roaming,  and 
the  hen  prefers  to  make  her  own  nest. 

26.  Gobblers  and  hens  of  the  same  age  may 
be  mated,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  difference 
in  the  age. 

27.  Pullets  mav  lav  small  eggs  at  first,  but 
the  eggs  will  gradually  increase  to  the  normal 
size. 

28.  A  forty  acre  field  will  give  ample  forage 
to  500  turkeys,  but  it  is  a  large  flock  that  has 
as  manv  as  100  together. 

29.  Wooded  land  is  an  assistance  to  the 
cleared  land,  but  renders  the  birds  more  liable 
to  attacks  by  enemies, 

30.  Turkevs  cannot  be  divided  into  pens,  but 
may  be  divided  into  fields,  with  fifty  in  a  field, 
provided  you  know  how  to  keep  them  from 
riving  over  a  fence. 

'31.  Turkeys  need  no  artificial  warmth  in  win- 
ter. If  a  young  turkey  is  tender  the  adult  is 
very  hardy. 

32.  Lameness  in  young  turkeys  is  usually 
due  to  flying  up  and  off  a  high  roost. 

33.  Turkevs  are  subject  to  all  the  diseases 
that  affect  "chickens,  especially  cholera  and 
roup. 

34.  A  turkey  will  not  fatten  m  a  close  coop, 
refusing  food  if  deprived  of  liberty  entirely. 
Fatten  turkeys  in  small  yards,  keeping  two  or 
more  together. 

35.  Mate  very  heavy  gobblers  with  large 
hens  only. 

36.  Bear  in  mind  that  meat,  milk  and  Jfresh 
bone,  cut  fine,  are  the  main  foods  for  young 
and  old. 

37.  Keep  these  rules  and  read  them  over  two 
or  three  times. 

In  the  above  we  have  attempted  to  answer 
many  questions  that  have  been  sent  us.  If  you 
wish  to  know  anything  about  turkeys  try  and 
find  if  an  answer  to  your  inquiry  is  not  in  the 
above.  In  this  issue,  elsewhere,  is  an  excellent 
article  on  breeding  turkeys  pure,  and  without 
crossing,  by  Mr.  Davison,  of  Glendola,  N.  J. 
This  is  a  special  turkey  issue,  and  though  this 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  costs  you  less 
than  five  cents,  yet  you  cannot  procure  from 
any  publisher  a  book  that  will  give  you  as  much 
nformation  regarding  turkeys    as  the  above. 


It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Jones,  a  poultry  Fan- 
cier" to  inform  the  JVews  where  he  got  his 
Shanghai.  About  forty  years  ago  there  was 
such  a  breed,  made  up  in  a  manner  that  if  one 
had  its  head  cut  off  its  legs  would  fall  apart,  be 
ing  a  living  pair  of  tongs,  but  it  Jsoon  passed 
away.  Now,  the  twenty-three  and  a  half  pounds 
mentioned  above,  needs  verrifying.  We  do  not 
accuse  anyone  of  giving  out  a  falsehood,  but 
mistakes  may  occur.  Deduct  about  ten  pounds 
and  the  bird  would  be  one  of  the  largest  size. 


A  Question  Already  Answered. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Tenney,  Oakland,  Caiif., makes  the 
following  point  in  regard  to  oyster  shells,  and 
it  has  been  put  in  the  same  shape  before,  and 
answered.    He  says: 

If  oy  ster  shells  afford  no  material  for  egg 
shells", why  is  it  that  my  hens  eat  about  four 
times  as  much  ground  shells  when  they  lay  most 
abundantly,  than  they  do  during  the  moulting 
season,  when  they  do  not  lay  at  all?  All  the 
year  alike  I  have  ground  earthenware  and 
shells. with  water-worn  gravel  in  the  yards — a 
surp.us.  Also  fine  bone,  green  and  dry". 

There  are  times  when  hens  will  eat  more  than 
at  others.  The  laying  hen,  producing  eggs,  re- 
quires more  food,  and  digests  more,  and  hence 
requires  more  grit  to  aid  in  grinding  the  food. 
Cocks  and  cockerels,  being  non-producers,  eat 
less,  and  require  less  grit.  The  same  is  true  of 
moulting  hens  at  certain  stages.  We  have  seen 
nrns  eat  more  pounded  glass  at  certain  times 
than  at  others. 


To  Cure  High-Flyers. 


I  should  like  to  say  to  all  ponltrymen  that 
are  troubled  with  chickens  flying  over  the 
fence  that  I  have  a  good  way  to  stop  them. 
Take  good  stout  string  and  tie  a  knot  about  three 
inches  from  the  end  ;then  take  the  end  nearest 
the  knot  and  put  it  around  the  tip  end  of  one 
wing,  and  tie  a  slip  knot  below,  the  knot  in  the 
string,  so  that  it  cannot  pull  up  too  tight  on  the 
wing.  Then  pass  the  other  end  of  string  and 
over  the  back  and  under  the  other  wing  and 
have  it  just  loose  enough  so  that  the  chicken 
can  keep  its  wings  folded  naturally,  and  tie 
same  as  other  end.  This  will  not  harm  the 
chicken  in  the  least;  and  if  properly  adjusted 
will  keep  the  highest  flyer  inside  of  a  six-foot 
fence.  I  have  used  it  oh  several  chickens  with 
good  success  when  I  failed  to  keep  them  in  by 
I  clipping  their  wings.  After  it  has  been  on  about 
six  weeks  the  string  may  be  removed  and  your 
chicken  will  stay  in"just  as  though  it  had 
never  flown  over  a  fence,— E.  F.  Hill  in  Amen, 
can  Poultry  Journal. 


Scales  That  Weig  ed. 

Figures  and  scales  do  not  lie,  so  it  is  said,  but 
figures  and  scales  sometimes  become  "jumbled' 
An  item  in  the  Indianapolis  News,  from  a  place 
called  "English,"   reads  thus: 

"James  L.  Jones,  a  poultry-fancier  here,  has 
in  his  possession  a  Shanghai  cockerel  which  is 
not  yet  full  grown  and  weighs  twenty-three  and 
one-half  pounds.  The  birds  stands  "head  and 
shoulders"  above  all  the  other  barn-yard  fowl 
and  can  eat  grain  off  the  top  of  a  coal  oil  barrel 
without  effort." 


Poultry  Lice. 


Professor  A.  J.  Cook  Is  credited  with  the 
following:  "To  rid  poultry  of  lice  make  a  mix- 
ture of  three  parts  lard  or  sulphur  and  one  part 
kerosene  oil :  keep  this  in  a  close  can,  right  in 
the  hen  house ;  every  few  days  rub  the  roost 
poles  with  it.  Also" use  as  ointment  to  apply  to 
the.  fowls  after  they  go  to  roost,  and  it  is  dark; 
apply  it  about  the  breast,  under  the  wings,  over 
the  thighs,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
sprinkle  the  house  with  a  dilute  application  of 
one  part  crude  carbolic  acid  to  four  parts  water, 
It  is  well  to  coat  the  house  once  or  twice  a  year 
with  good  whitewash  containing  some  crude 
carbolic  acid.  It  is  wise  also  to  empty  the  boxes 
under  the  roost  at  least  once  a  week.  The  above 
may  seem  like  "too  much  work,"  but  it  pays 
admirably,  as  I  have  proved  by  experience. 
Besides  eggs  worth  money  I  am  sure  it  will 
bring  hearty  thanks  from  the  poultry." 


The  Henhouse  Setting  Room. 


Among  all  the  J  suggested  improvements  for 
henhouses  none  is  more  valuable  than  one  I 
have  used  for  several  years.  It  consists  of  a 
partition  separating  about  one-fourth  of  the 
house  usad  for  setting  hens.  Under  this  par- 
tition in  a  space  stopped  up  by  the  ends  of  nest 
boxes.  These  boxes  oecnpy  the  roosting  part 
and  are  sheltered  by  a  board.  When  a  hen  takes 
tositting  the  reuqisite  eggs  are  placed  under 
her  and  the  box  is  shoved  through  so  that  the 
other  end  of  the  box  fills  the  space  and  the  hen 
on  getting  off  the  nest  finds  herself  cooped  with 
other  setting  hen.  Usually  no  harm  is  done  if 
two  setting  hens  change  nests.  Of  course,  feed 
water  and  dust  are  kept  in  this  part.  In  the 
winter  an  opening  is  left  in  the  partition,  and 
this  compartment  is  used  for  feeding  purposes. 
— B.  F.  Nye  in  N.  E.  Homestead.  .,...„ 
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CAPONS  BRING  MONEY. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  money  there  is  in  capons.  You  may 
say  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  perform  the 
operation.  Well,  we  have  arranged  with  an 
expert  to  teach  any  of  our  readers  free  of  charge 
as  a  present  from  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Our 
January,  1887,  issue  also  has  ten  illustrations  of 
the  process,  taken  from  photographs,  which 
explains  the  whole  process.  It  will  also  pay  you 
to  pay  railroad  fare,  and  take  one  lesson.  Ten 
minutes  time  will  teach  you  under  a  new  and 
simple  process.  All  who  will  apply  to  the  well 
known  expert,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wigmore,  107  South 
Eight  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  mention 
the  Poultry  Keeper  as  authority,  will  be  in 
structed/ree  of  charge,  except  the  cost  of  the 
cockerel,  which  may  be  only  twenty-five  or 
fifty  cents.  Always  give  a  week's  notice  to 
him,  as  he  must  procure  the  bird,  and  withhold 
food  from  it  for  thirty-six  hours.  Or,  if  pre- 
pared, bring  your  own  birds,  and  have  them 
caponized  before  your  eyes.  Mr.  Wigmore 
compels  every  one  to  perform  the  operation  in 
his  presence  after  being  shown,  hence  it  may 
require  two,  or  more  birds. 

In  order  to  give  you  all  the  points  briefly,  we 
have  decided  to  present  the  whole  subject  in 
numbered  paragraphs,  for  easy  reference,  and 
head  it: 

CAPONS  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 
1  1.  Capons  are  now  selling  at  twenLy-five 
cents  per  pound,  while  roosters  bring  only  six 
cents  per  pound,  hence,  by  caponizing  a  male, 
you  add  more  weight  and  quadruple  the  prices, 

2.  If  you  hatch  eggs  in  an  incubator  give  the 
chicks  to  a  capon  to  "mother"  them.  Place  the 
chicks  under  him  at  night,  and  he  will  at  once 
take  charge  of  them,  "clucking"  like  a  hen,  as 
well  as  scratching  for  them,  and  never  injur- 
ing them  by  trampling.  He  will  never  wean 
them  like  a  hen,  but  the  chicks  remain  until 
they  voluntary  leave. 

3.  "Slips"  are  capons  on  which  the  operation 
has  been  imperfect. 

4.  Prices  of  capons  are  graded  as  follows — 
Capons,  large,  per  pound,  twenty-five  cents; 
medium  weights,  twenty-two  cents ;  small, 
nineteen  cents ;  slips,  eighteen  cents.  Some- 
times the  prices  are  lower  or  higher.  These 
prices  are  only  given  as  an  example,  for  com- 
parison. 

5.  The  demand  for  capons  begins  about 
Christinas,  prices  for  large  ones  generally  being 
about  twenty  cents  per  pound,  but  in  April 
prices  often  reach  thirty  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  a  demand  for  them,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  entire  year. 

6.  They  are  very  quiet,  taking  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  alien,  never  quarreling,  and  may  be 
confined  in  a  yard,  •  being  contented, 
as  they  have  no  jealousies  and  grow 
and  fatten  rapidly,  and  a  large  number  may  be 
together.  We  have  seen  100  in  a  yard,  but  fifty 
are  enough  together. 

7.  The  capons  of  one  year  may  be  made  to 
take  care  of  the  young  chicks  for  next  year's 
capons. 

8.  The  capon  is  to  the  cock  what  the  steer  is 
to  the  bull,  the  barrow  to  the  boar,  or  the 
whether  to  the  ram.  They  grow  larger  than 
cocks,  can  be  kept  at  less  cost,  and  produce 
more  meat  for  the  food  consumed  than  any 
other  fowls.  Their  flesh  is  delicious,  and  is  a 
delicacy. 

9.  Cockerels  may  be  caponized  when  only 
eight  weeks  old  or  later,  but  the  sooner  the 
better,  or   before  they  are  three  months  old. 

10.  A  capon's  comb  does  not  grow  like  that 
of  a  cjck.  As  soon  as  the  bird  is  caponized  its 
comb  shrivels,  (or  rather,  does  not  grow),  its 
sickle  feathers  are  not  carried  upright,  and  its 
appearance  is  more  like  that  of  a  hen.  In  fact, 
it  acts  like  a  hen.  Cockerels  should  be  capon- 
ized as  soon  as  their  combs  begin  to  appear,  as 
the  buyer  always  examines  to  see  if  the  capon 
lias  a  comb.  If  it  has  a  small  comb  the  buyer 


will  suppose  it  is  a  slip,  as  the  slip  often  shows 
some  comb. 

11.  The  usual  price  for  caponizing  in  New 
Jersey,  by  experts,  is  from  four  to  six  cents  per 
bird.  An  expert  will  caponize  several  hun- 
dred in  a  day. 

12.  The  loss  does  not  reach  one  per  cent., 
when  properly  done  by  an  expert,  and  the  slips 
do  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 

13.  It  will  pay  those  living  in  a  neighborhood 
to  send  one  of  their  number  to  Mr.  W  .  H.  Wig- 
more, 107  South  Eight  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  be  instructed  free  of  charge.  He  makes  the 
instrument,  is  an  expert,  and  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  poultry. 

14.  Practice  on  a  dead  bird,  four  months  old, 
or  over,  first  scalding  the  feathers  off.  Study 
the  anatomy  of  the  bird,  and  aim  to  learn  all 
that  is  required  before,  practicing  on  a  live 
one.  Avoid  cruelty. 

15.  The  operation  does  not  seem  to  be  pain- 
ful. When  it  is  over,  the  bird  goes  to  picking 
and  feeding  as  though  unconcerned. 

16.  Always  coop  the  bird,  and  withhold  food 
for  thirty-six  hours,  before  operating.  By  so 
doin~  the  intestines  will  be  empty,  there  will 
be  less  liability  of  injury,  and  you  will  have 
more  room  for  the  use  of  your  instruments. 

17.  The  old  time  horse  hair  loop  is  still  used 
by  some,  but  the  newer  and  improved  instru- 
ment now  dispense  with  the  loop,  which  was 
so  difficult  to  some  beginners. 

18.  A  capon  should  be  given  plenty  of  time  to 
grow,  and  a  full  year  is  not  too  much.  Bear  in 
mind,  that  the  large  capons  sell  best. 

19.  Use  incubators,  give  the  chicks  to  capons 
to  care  for  them,  sell  the  pullets,  and  keep  the 
cockerels.  Or,  you  can  use  brooders. 

20.  Raising  capons  make  a  curious  change  in 
your  surplus,  for,  instead  of  selling  the  males, 
you  sell  the  females. 

21.  To  get  good  eggs,  of  the  right  breed,  raise 
some  Dorkings,  Indian  Games,  and  Houdans. 
Distribute  your  males  among  your  neighbors 
for  breeding  purposes,  they  to  keep  the  males 
until  you  demand  them.  Bargain  with  your 
neighbor  to  buy  all  his  cockerels,  he  to  keep  the 
pullets.  Give  each  neighbor  a  cockerel  of  a 
different  breed  each  year.  It  will  pay  you  to 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  in  this  matter. 

22.  Always  use  large  hens,  such  as  Bralnnas 
Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Javas,  or  Langshans. 

23.  It  is  useless  to  caponize  small  breeds. 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Bantams,  or  common. 
fowls,  will  not  pay  as  capons. 

24.  A  grand  capon  is  produced  by  a  Colored 
Dorking  cock  and  a  Brahma  or  Cochin  lien. 
Keep  the  pullets  of  the  cross,  and  mate  them 
the  next  year  with  a  Houdan  or  Indian  Game 
male. 

25.  Don't  breed  for  yellow  legs  only.  Legs 
are  not  the  most  desirable  part  of  a  capon. 
Breast  meat  and  large  size  are  the  main 
points. 

26.  Langshans  hens  make  a  good  foundation 
for  choice  birds.  Use  the  Black  Langshans. 
We  find  the  Whites  are  not  hardy. 

27.  Kill  by  striking  the  bird  in  the  throat 
cutting  the  arteries  near  the  base  of  the  brain. 

28.  A  capon  must  always  be  dry  picked,  and 
clean,  not  scalded,  though  they  are  sometimes 
sold  alive. 

29.  When  you  pick  them  leave  the  feathers 
on  the  head,  and,  also  three  inches  of  the 
feathers  on,  from  the  head  back  on  the  neck, 
and  about  two  inches  of  the  feathers  on  the 
legs,  from  the  knees  up.  The  quill  feathers  are 
also  left  on  the  wings,  as  well  as  the  tail  feath- 
ers. This  is  done  that  customers  may  examine 
them,  to  distinguish  them  from  cocks.  The 
body  is  picked  clean. 

30.  A  cock  that  will  weigh  ten  pounds  will 
weigh  twelve  or  fourteen  if  a  capon.  The  cock 
will  sell  for  only  sixty  cents,  but  the  capon  may 
bring  three  dollars,  yet  the  cost  will  be  no  more 
for  a  capon. 

31.  Always  hatch  your  capons  as  eariy  as  you 
can. 

32.  They  sell  on  sight.  Any  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  get  them,  and  will  want  more. 


33.  For  size  and  quality  cross  the  colored 
Dorking  male  with  a  Light  Brahma  hen.  For 
quality  (and  fair  size)  cross  the  Indian  Game 
male  on  Langshan  hens.  For  extra  size,  and 
extra  quality  cross  the  Indian  Game  on  pullets- 
or  hens  of  the  Dorking— Brahma  cross. 

34.  The  following  breeds  should  be  chosen 
from  which  to  select  males.— Colored  Dorkings, 
Grey  Dorkings,  Indian  Game,  Houdan,  Lang- 
shan, and  Russian. 

35.  Bralnnas,  Cochins,  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
give  size  and  hardiness,  but  they  have  too 
much  keel  on  the  breast  which  is  not  well, 
covered  with  meat.  But  the  liens  may  be  from 
those  breeds. 

36.  Hardiness  of  parents  is  a  very  important- 
point. 

37.  Color  of  plumage,  skin,  or  legs  are  not 
important. 

Don't  try  to  fatten  them  until  about  a  month, 
before  selling.  Keep  them  growing.  Fresh- 
gi  ouud  bone,  bran  (scalded),  and  green  food, 
is  better  than  corn,  for  growing  birds. 

39.  When  fattening,  confine  them  in  yards,, 
not  in  coops,  and  keep  fifty  together. 

40-  When  fattening,  feed  four  times  a  day,  on 
a  variety,  using  plenty  of  corn  aud  wheat- 
Make  them  as  heavy  as  you  can. 

41.  Wyandottes  and  Pit  Games  make  good, 
capons,  but  they  are  rather  small. 

42.  The  Pit  Gaines  always  produce  capons  of? 
fine  quality,  but  they  are  not  as  easily  raised  as 
the  hardy  Bralnnas,  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks,, 
and  Langshans. 

43.  An  Indian  Game  male  will  weigh  twelve- 
pounds.  They  do  not  look  to  weigh  more  than 
nine  pounds,  but  they  pull  down  the  scales. 
For  breast  meat,  and  quality  of  flesh,  they  stand- 
first.  For  compactness  of  body,  weight,  and. 
quality,  the  Dorking  and  Houdan  stand  high. 
They  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  which  adver- 
tise the  quality  on  the  stalls. 

44.  Railroad  fare  to  a  point  where  you  can  be- 
taught  is  but  a  small  sum  compared  with  the 
knowledge  gained,  as  100  capons  will  pav  more 
than  300  hens,  or  500  roosters,  yet  the  "cost  is^ 
much  less  for  the  100  capons. 

45.  Our  January,  1887,  issue  has  the  process- 
illustrated.   So  has  our  "P.  K.  Special,"  No.  1. 

46.  The  following  are  the  standard  weights 
of  the  cocks  of  each  breed:  Light  Brahma, 
twelve  pounds; Dark  Brahma,  eleven:  Cochin' 
eleven  ;  Java,  ten ;  Colored  Dorkings,  nine  and 
a  half;  Grey  Dorkings  eight;  white  Dorking, 
seven  and  a  half ;  Langshans  nine  and  a  half- 
Plymouth  Rocks,  nine  and  a  half;  Wyandottes 
eight  and  a  half;  Dominique,  eight  and  a  half; 
Houdans,  seven;  while  the  Indian  Game  lias  not 
yet  been  admitted  to  the  Standard.  Capons 
weight  two  or  three  pounds  more  than  cocks. 

47.  In  France  the  pullets  are  also  operated 
upon,  and  are  called  Potilardes,  but  in  this-, 
country  the  pullets  are  exempt. 

48.  Turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  may  be  ca- 
ponized, but  special  instruments  are  required! 
for  that  purpose. 

49.  You  can  always  learn  the  prices  by  ap 
plying  to  W.  F.  Redleigli  &  Co.,  332  Wash- 
ington street,  New  York  City,  New  York.  We 
do  not  know  where  to  direct  you  for  other  mer- 
chants, as  we  have  no  list  of  them. 

50.  Size,  quality  and  getting  into  market  in 
good  condition,  are  important.  The  breed  is 
the  first  point  If  you  "don't  believe  there  is 
anything  in  the  breed"  don't  try  capons,  as 
they  will  not  pay  you  with  common  fowls. 

No.  51.  At  the  recent  New  York  show,  Light 
Brahma  capons,  from  six-and-a-half  to  eight 
months  old,  weighed  from  ten  nounds  four 
ounces  to  eleven  pounds  seven  ounces.  Indian 
Game  male  crossed  on  Buff  Cochin  hens,  pro- 
duced capons,  less  than  ejght  months  old,  which 
weighed  nine  pounds  six  ounces  and  nine 
pounds  fourteen  ounces.  A  cross  of  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Minorca  weighed  eight  pounds  three- 
ounces  and  nine  pounds  seven  ounces. 

In  presenting  the  above  we  have  done  so  by 
request.  If  you  have  an  inquiry  to  make  en- 
deavor to  find  an  answer  in  the  "iifty-one  rules"" 
given.  If  not  write  us.  We  believe  the  whole 
matter  is  placed  before  you  in  a  brief  and 
plain  way.  This  issue  may  be  the  means  of 
putting  you  on  a  new  road  to  profit.  That  is- 
what  we  are  aiming  to  do— benefit  you.  Every 
number  must  be  worth  a  year's  subscription,  is- 
our  motto. 

Next  month  we  will  enlarge  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  we  begin  it  by  placing  before  yout 
the  prices  of  broilers,  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  capons,  and  eggs,  for  every  week  of  last- 
year  (1891).  so  that  you  can  look  back  and  know 
just  what  the  prices  were  for  every  week  and 
month  in  the  year,  which  will  be  valuable  for' 
comparison. 
Take  our  advice,  and— save  this  number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


How  I  Raised  Chicks. 


13.  H.  NOXON,  ITACA,  N.  T. 

I  have  been  hatching  chicks  with  an  incuba- 
-tor  about  ten  years,  and  I  have  learned  some 
tilings  which  i  would  like  to  share  with  others. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  a  room  portioned  off  in  my 
cellar  for  a  hatching  room,  etc.  There  was 
•one  small  window  on  the  Jsouth  side,  with 
four  panes  of  glass,  eight  by  ten  inches  each. 
For  a  brooder  I  had  a  box  of  plained  hemlock 
boards  eight  inches  high,  twelve  feet  long 
and  five  feet  wide,  with  a  floor,  but  no 
top  cover.  Under  this  box,  and  fastened  to  it 
was  another  box  two  feet  square  and  lined  with 
tin.  In  this  was  placed  aflat  tin  lamp,  and  over 
the  center  of  this  was  cut  a  hole  in  the  big  box 
large  enough  to  insert  a  tin  can  bottom  side 
up  in  which  was  punched  five  or  six  holes  over 
this  was  placed  a  board  two  feet  square 
with  flannel  cut  in  slits  tacked  all 
around  the  edge  for  a  mother.  The 
floor  of  the  brooder  I  covered  all  over 
with  pieces  of  old  oil  cloth,  which  made  it  much 
easier  to  keep  clean.  They  could  be  lifted  out 
dirt  and  all  every  night,  and  taken  out  of  doors 
and  cleaned  thoroughly  and  easily,  and  re- 
placed with  Jfresh  dry  dirt.  Then,  with  clean 
drinking  cups,  everything  was  sweet  and  clean 
for  night  and  ready  for  morning.  My  first 
hatch  came  off  on  the  first  of  April, — 225  chicks. 
Three  of  them  were  killed  accidentally,  and 
:222 1  raised.  They  were  the  nicest  chicks  in 
every  sense  that  I  ever  saw.  I  tried  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  room  at  seventy  degrees 
day  and  night ;  but  it  varied  about  ten  degrees. 
My  £  principal  feed  was  bread,  wheat  and 
cracked  corn,  the  bread  was  baked  in  a  ten 
quart  pan.  The  ingredients  were  two-thirds 
>wheat  middlings,  and  one-third  flour  bolted 
meal  and  eggs  (the  infertile  ones  saved  from 
the  incubator),  one  tablespoon  each  of  salt 
and  saleratus,  wet  with  sour  milk,  and  baked 
in  a  moderate  oven.  After  the  eggs  were  all 
■used,  I  boiled  beef's  liver,  chopped  it  fine,  used 
the  broth  in  mixing,  and  put  in  a  pint  of  the 
liver  to  each  loaf.  We  cracked  some  wheat  in 
the  coffee  mill,  to  teach  them  to  eat  it.  Some 
of  the  bread  was  crumbled  in  small  bits,  and 
-some  large  chunks  were  kept  in  the  large 
brooder  all  the  time.  It  does  notlsour  or  dirty, 
as  dough  does,  and  islless  work  on  the  whole. 
They  were  fed  this  until  they  were  six  weeks 
old.  The  brooder  was  raised  up  even  with 
'.the  window  sill.  The  window  was  opened 
enough  for  them  to  go  and  come  as  they 
pleased  during  the  day .  Outside  the  window- 
was  a  frame  like  that  of  a  hotbed,  with  a  large 
window  sash  over  it.  The  first  week  they  ran 
out  in  this  only,  but  after  that  they  had  an  un- 
limited range.  We  had  one  or  two  snow  storms, 
and  mauylong  cold  rains  during  April  and  May, 
but  they  were  never  confined  a  moment  after 
daylight.  Previous  to  this timeT  had  always 
kept  chicks  confined  in  small  yards,  and  when 
it  was  cold,  wet  and  rainy  I  had  kept  them  in 
the  brooding  house,  and  they  would  never  run 
in  without  being  driven,  but  would  pile  up  in 
•some  corner  during  the  hardest  rains;  but  a 
friend  who  was  very  successful  in  raising 
chicks,  persuaded  me  to  try  the  free  range 
system.  The  only  way  that  I  can  account  for 
the  difference  is  that  when  the  chicks  are  con- 
fined a  part  of  the  time  they  are  so  dis- 
gusted that  when  they  once  get  out,  they  stay 
out  for  fear  of  being  confined  again  but  when 
they  learn  that  they  can  follow  their  own 
sweet  wills  they  care  for  themselves  much  bet- 
ter than  we  can  for  them.  The  first  few  days 
after  they  were  let  out  they  were  watched  very 

•  closely,  and  some  would  fail  to  find  the 
entrance  and  huddle  together  outside,  these 

■were  driven  in.  All  their  feed  and  drink  was 
kept  inside  the  cellar,  in  their  brooder.  After 
they  were  two  or  tliree  weeks  old  they  would 

>notuse  the  "mother,"  so  I  removed  it  and  laid 
a  window  sash  across  the  brooder,  over  the 
warm  tin  box,  with  the  strips  of  flannel  slitted, 
tacked  on  the  sides  of  that.  If  they  were  too 
warm  they  would  keep  moving  until  they  got 

•  outside  of  the  flannel.  I  never  could  raise 
-chicks  shut  up  in  a  temperature  of  eighty  or 

ninety  degrees,  though  their  bodies  need  that 
heat,  but  they  want  their  heads  out,  to  get  fresh 
air,  but  not  too  cold  air.    Charcoal  and  shell 

were  always  in  their  reach.  Three  weeks  later 
•I  had  another  hatch  of  about  the  same  number. 

It  was  nearly  May'  so  I  thought  I  had  better 
•use  the  brooders  out  of  doors,  but  I  lost  a  good 

many  chicks.  They  lacked  the  warm  room,  free 
trom  all  draughts.      Sometimes    the  brooaer 

would  be  too  hot  or  too  cold  and  without  the 
■warm  room,  in  which  to  place  the  brooder,  I 

•  could  not  manage  it  successfully. 

There  are  three  fundamental  principals  for 
successful  chicken  raising  in  cold  weather, 
-first  the  eggs.  One  must  know  how  to  manage 
their  flocks  to  have  fertile  eggs,  hens  are  better 
'than  pullets.  Then  the  eggs  must  be  gathered 
carefully  and  frequently,  packed  in  bran, 
turned  every  day,  and  kept  just  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  but  the  fresher  the  better.  One  must 
.contrive  some  way  to  get  the  eggs  hatched. 
Second,  one  must  learn  how  to  adapt  his  brood- 


ers to  his  building,  so  as  to  secure  plenty  of 
warm  pure  air,  free  from  all  cold  draughts. 
Third,  the  feed,  use  dry  bread,  never  wet  it, 
and  have  good  clean  water  arranged  so  the 
chicks  cannot  get  into  it,  and  very  essential 
and  a  love  for  the  business  that  one  cannot 
rest  until  everything  possible  is  done  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  every  fowl  and  chick 
under  his  oi  lier  care,  and  above  all  take  the 
Poultkv  Keeper. 

[The  above  letter  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  on  raising  chicks  in  brooders  that  kas 
ever  appeared  in  our  paper. — Ed.] 


Eggs  the  Year  Round. 


MRS.  A.  OBER,  WEST  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 

As  I  read  the  Poultry  Keeper  each  month, 
and  read  of  the  success  or  failure  of  others  in 
the  poultry  business,  I  would  like  to  add  my  ex- 
perience to  the  others.  In  February  of  1891, 
the  seventeenth,  Mr.  Ober  went  to  the  Boston 
market,  and  bought  nine  hens,  an  odd  lot,  a 
mixture,  neither  one  thing  or  another.  I  have 
kept  a  strict  account,  and  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  losers.  One  little  biddy  began  to  sneeze 
as  soon  as  she  arrived.  She  gave  the  roup  to 
the  rest  of  them,  and  we  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
We  lost  three  of  them,  and  were  obliged  to  re- 
place them  with  others.  We  kept  them  con. 
fined  in  a  run  ten  feet  wide,  eighteen  feet  long 
and  as  our  land  is  nothing  but  sand  and  loam, 
we  had  to  furnish  oyster  shells  and  bone,  and 
all  the  green  food.  We  raised  thirty-two  chicks 
taking  part  of  them  from  the  hens  as  soon  as 
hatched,  and  bringing  them  up  in  a  home  made 
brooder,  we  lost  only  one  chick,  and  that  one 
was  nearly  two  months  old.  We  do  not  know 
the  cause,  but  you  could  hear  the  heart  tick  as 
loud  as  a  clock.  We  have  now  twenty-two 
hens  and  pullets,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
day,  since  the  sixth  of  March,  1891,  that  we  have 
not  had  one  or  more  eggs.  I  will  give  a  list  of 
the  number  of  eggs,  just  as  I  kept  it,  showing 
how  they  have  behaved  since  they  came  into 
the  hands  of  greenhorns,  as  I  may  say,  never  be- 
fore having  the  care  of  poultry.  One  hen  be- 
came crop  bound,  and  Mr.  Ober  cut  her  crop 
open,  and  cleaned  it  out,  and  she  is  now  one  of 
our  best  of  layers.  She  has  since  laid  double- 
volked  eggs, "of  very  large  size.  Here  is  the 
list:  Feb.,  21  eggs;  Mar.,  128;  April,  186; 
May,  183;  June.  159;  July;  117;  Aug.,  142;  Sept., 
109;  Oct..  139:  Nov.,  167;  Dec,  189.  Total  1.540. 
The  pullets  commenced  laying  the  first  of 
October  1891.  Since  January  1st,  1892,  we  have 
had  128  eggs,  for  which  we  are  getting  forty 
cents  per  dozen,  from  our  grocer  who  retails 
them  at  fifty  cents.  We  have  Leghorns— black, 
brown,  red  and  white,— Wyandottes,  Plymouth 
Eocks  and  Brahmas.  Shall  try  to  bring  them 
down  to  one  breed  this  season.  We  like  the 
black  ones,  and  we  have  four  of  them,  and  shall 
breed  from  them.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  ex- 
ceeded my  limit,  or  tired  you. 


It  Belongs  to  the  Readers, 

P.  J.  GRUBER,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 

About  four  months  ago  I  requested  of  you  a 
copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which  you 
kindly  and  promptly  furnished  to  me.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  ordered  of  you  three  special  copies, 
one  "all  about  feeding"  one,  "about  roup"  and 
third  "about  the  breeds."  Besides  your  most 
valuable  paper  I  have  sample  copies  of  almost 
every  poultry  journal  published  in  this  county. 
As  an  amateur  I  have  preserved  them  all  most 
carefully,  being  anxious  to  get  at  the  bottom 
facts  that  will  lead  to  success.  The  result  of 
my  investigation  and  studies  has  led  me  to 
this  one  positive  conviction,  that  no  one  that 
raises  poultry,  for  either  pleasure  or  benefit, 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  Foultry  Keeper, 
evsn  if  the  subscription  price  was  $5  per  annum 
Taking  up  for  instance,  your  issue  ot  January, 
1889,  this  paper  alone  is  worth  $10  in  hard  cash 
to  any  one  interested  in  poultry.  The  question 
of  food  and  feeding  has  been  handled  so 
masterly,  so  practicably,  and  scientifically,  that 
nothing  more  could  be  said  to  make  it  any 
plainer.  Your  analysis  of  food  is  grand  anil 
comprehensible.  The  factitious  separation  of 
compound  bodies  into  their  constituent  parts, 
producing  the"elements  of  the  egg  has  been 
made  so  plain,  so  tangible,  that  I  have  to  won- 
der how  any  one,  having  a  copy  of  that  issue, 
can  further  display  ignorance,  by  molesting 
you  with  questions  about  feeding. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jacobs,  please  allow  me  to  say 
only  this,  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the 
most  complete,  most  valuable  and  instructive 
poultry  paper  that  has  so  far  come  into  my 
hands.  My  opinion  is  based  on  the  following 
fact,  which  no  one  can  contradict.  Far  more 
than  five-sixths  of  the  printed  matter  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  devoted  to  just  the  thing 
what  an  amateur,  and  even  experts  are  looking 
after,  namely  the  publication  of  the  experience 
of  others,  this  alone,  together  with  editorial  in- 
formations, advice,  etc.  brings  home  with  every 
monthly  issue  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription . 


What  two  Young  Girls  did. 

MISS   LIZZIE  A.   KEYWORTH,   ARLINGTON,  MB. 

Would  your  readers  like  to  hear  about  the 
venture  of  two  girls  in  the  poultry  business?  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  anyhow,  for  pernaps  it  will 
encourage  some  girls  a  little.  We  were  born  in 
the  country,  and  loved  it,  and  from  childhood 
we  loved  and  attended  to  the  poultry.  For 
several  years  we  lived  in  the  city,  and  oh,  how 
many  times  did  we  long  for  the  country,  our 
garden  and  our  ppts.  We  hailed  with  jov  the 
day  our  father's  business  called  him  back  to 
the  country.  He  went  up  to  look  at  the  home, 
there  was  attached  to  it  what  had  once  been 
an  old  store,  this  suited  my  fancy  verv  much  on 
the  outside,  as  the  roof  was  moss  covered,  and 
it  had  an  "ancient"  look  about  it  that  every 
lover  of  art  delights  in.  I  stood  off,  and  looked 
at  it  from  all  sides,  and  thought  what  a  fine 
study  for  water  coior  it  would  make,  but  w  hat 
was  my  young  sister  thinking  about?  She 
nodded  her  head  in  an  absent  minded  way 
when  I  raved  about  the  lovely  grass  growing  on 
the  roof,  and  said  :— "Yes,  but  wwi't  it  be  a 
splendid  place  for  chickens."  This  brought  me 
down  from  my  flight,  and  I  began  to  consider. 
We  commenced  lo  read  up  on  poultry,  and 
among  other  papers  we  came  across  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  which  we  liked  best  of  all. 
We  had  nothing  to  start  with,  but  hearing 
through  a  friend,  of  a  gentleman  who  had  an 
incubator,  we  posted  off  to  see  him,  and  found 
him  just  puttingsome  chickens  in  his  brooder. 
We  asked  lots  rof  questions.  He  was  exceed, 
ingly  kind,  and  gave  us  all  the  information  he 
could.  He  proposed  to  hatch  some  chickens  for 
us,  and  we  w  ere  to  raise  them  on  shares.  As 
we  had  nothing  to  commence  with  we  thought 
that  a  good  plan.  He  put  into  the  incubator, 
on  the  18th.  of  February,  ninety-six  eggs, 
Plymouth  Pocks,  and  on  the  21st.  of  March 
sent  lis  forty-one  chickens,  my  father  had  con- 
structed a  brooder  out  of  a  store  box.  We  tried 
bottom  heat,  had  cleats  nailed  on  the  inside  of 
the  box  about  a  foot  from[the  bottom,  and  on 
this  rested  a  frame,  with  a  piece  of  thick  sail 
cloth,  that  we  happened  to  have  in  the  house, 
tacked  tightly  over  it,  under  this  was  the  tank, 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  square,  and  about 
six  inches  deep.  A  small  spigot  was  in  front. 
My  father  cut  out  a  square  piece  from  the 
bottom,  and  resting  the  box  on  yeast  powder 
boxes,  left  plenty  of  space  underneath  for  a 
little  dollar  lamp  stove.  I  think  it  took  about 
half  an  hour  to  get  the  water  heated.  Then  we 
would  put  out  the  lamp,  never  leaving  it  burn 
all  night.  The  top  of  the  brooder  was  a  half  of 
a  window  sash.  It  was  very  nice  and  warm  in- 
side, and  the  little  soft  darlings  would  spread 
themselves  out  all  over  the  floor,  which  we  kept 
sprinkled  with  sawdust.  We  had  another  long 
shoe  box  for  a  run  had  glass  over  this  also 
end  a  pane  of  glass  served  for  a  door  from  the 
brooder,  to  the  run.  In  such  a  brooder,  set  by 
a  sunny  window  in  the  kitchen,  we  raised 
thirty  chicks  out  of  the  forty-one  sent  us.  We 
put  them  in  the  old  store  when  they  were  a 
month  and  a  half  old.  The  neiehbors  warned 
us  of  rats,  but  we  only  caught  one.  .Our  friend 
sent  us  some  Black  Leghorns,  and  altogether 
we  raised  160.  After  dividing  with  our  part- 
ner we  thought  we  had  a  fine  lot  of  pullets,  and 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
should  gather  in  a  basket  full  of  eggs.  But 
the  fates  were  against  us,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  make  a  move,  and  found  we  could  mot  take 
our  pets,  so  we  reluctantly  sold  theni.  After 
deducting  the  feed,  and  other  expenses,  of 
which  we.  had  kept  very  strict  account,  we 
cleared  exactly  $20.  For  a  start  with  nothing, 
we  did  not  think  this  was  bad,  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  was  worth  a  great  deal ;  it  has 
inspired  us  with  a  longing  to  try  again,  though 
death  has  robbed  us  of  our  father,  and  we 
would  miss  his  help  sorely,  still  I  believe  it 
would  be  possible  for  girls  to  succeed.  Of 
couiseour  chickens  being  thoroughbred  helped 
us  to  get  better  prices. 

Four  Dollars  Per  Hen. 

T.  A.  PINGREE,  LONSDALE,  B.  I. 

I  enclose  you  the  footings  of  my  poultry  ac- 
count for  the  past  year.  January  1st.  I  pur- 
chased eleven  hens  and  one  cock,  for  five 
dollars.  They  were  a  mixture  of  most  all  kinds. 
My  hen  house  is  under  my  stable,  and  is  well 
lighted  by  two  large  windows.  Their  food  is 
wheat,  bran,  meal,  corn,  a  handful  of  oats 
occasionally,  scraps  from  the  table,  sour  milk 
three  times  a  week,  oyster  shells,  burnt  bone, 
and. plenty  of  grass.  "Here  is  my  account  for 
1891- 

Jan., — 4  dozen  eggs,  @  40c  $1.60 
Feb.,— 13   '•  "      "35c  4.55 

Mar.,— 19  "  "      "  25  4.75 

Apr.,— 12^"  "      "   25  3.1,. 

May,— 15    "  "      "  25  3.75 

.Tuiie-12    "  "      "  25  3.00 

July— 8     "  "      "  30  2.40 

Aug.— 7    "  "      "   34  2.38 

Sept.— 11%"  "      "  35  3.92 

Oct.  —11   "  •'      "   40  4.40 

Nov.  -8   i  '•      "  45  3.60 

Dec— 20  "  "      "  45  9.22 

Total  141>£  $76.06 
Expenses  were  first  cost  of  hens  $5:  keeping 

the   flock  one  year,  $29.22;  total  $34.23.  Net 

profit  $41.S4. 
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Prom  the  Land  of  Flowers  and  Sun- 
shine. 


CHAS.  Y    MILLEK,  LEROY,  FLA. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  youi'  most  valu- 
able paper  from  the  time  I  came  to  the  State  of 
flowers  and  sunshine,  for  it  was  niy  intention 
from  the  start  here  to  breed  fine  poultry.  I 
found  out  very  little  fine  poultry  had  been  raised 
here,  as  most  of  the  so-called  Florida 
"crackers"  don't  know  anything  but  the  com- 
mon dunghill  fowls,  but  I  must  say  now,  after- 
three  years  trial  and  experimenting,  I  begin  to 
reap  some  benefit  having  gone  to  the  expense 
of  paying  $25  to  $35  for  some  trios  of  my  chicks, 
at  which  my  Florida  friends  at  first  called  me 
chicken  crank,  "and  all  sorts  of  ridicule  made  of 
ine,  and  told  me  that  I  would  sell  some  of  those 
fine  bred  chickens  for  thirty-five  or  forty 
cents,  the  same  as  they  sold  their  old  dunghills. 
But  hold  on  for  they  have  changed  their  minds 
by  now,  and  to-day,  if  they  visit  my  yards  they 
are  sure  to  leave  with  me  a  dollar  or  two  for  a 
sitting  of  egns,  or  a  pair  or  trio  of  my  pure-bred 
chickens.  Now  Mr.  Editor,  or  [your  reader  and 
breeders,  I  must  till  all  of  you  that  I  think  this 
sunny  State  is  just  the  place  to  make  money  out 
of  poultry,  for  you  can  raise  them  here,  and  sell 
all  the  year  round,  for  a  handsome  price.  It  is 
true,  some  breeds  will  not  do  as  well  here  as 
others,  but  the  majority  of  them  will  do  well, 
and  we  have  no  expensiev  houses  or  yards  to 
put  up  for  them.  I  have  six  houses,  averaging 
10  xl6  feet,  and  twelve  yards,  each  100  x  250 feet. 
Houses  are  made  out  of  second-class  lumber 
from  the  mill,  and  cost  about  $2.50  per  1,000  feet, 
and  fencing  the  same,  one  board  at  the  bottom, 
10x12 inch  posts,  ten  feet  apart,  and  two  and 
three  railings  at  the  top,  to  which  I  nail  the 
common  pine  plaster  lath,  which  cost  $1.75  per 
1,000.  So  you  see,  our  housing  and  yards  cost 
very  little  here,  and  we  can  raise  all  kinds  of 
fowls,  summer  or  winter  without  dangerof  them 
freezing, and  right  here  I  must  tell  you  of  some- 
thing. About  the  first  of  December  one  of  my 
turkey  liens  came  up  missing.  I  concluded 
that  some  one  needed  a  Christinas  turkey,  and 
had  no  money  to  buy  it,  but  a  few  days  later  it 
turned  up  by  itself,  and  following  it  up  she 
soon  carried  me  to  her  stolen  nest,  which  had 
thirteen  eggs,  and  by  December  24th,  she  came 
up  witli  her  brood  of  thirteen  nice  turkeys, 
which  were  all  nicely  growing  up  to  date,  and 
and  now  I  have  two  more  laying,  so  you  see  we 
can  raise  young  turkeys  here  in  midwinter. 
Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  close  this,  as  I  am  afraid 
it  would  find  its  way  into  the  waste  basket,  but 
if  it  should  escape  the  same  I  am  sure  it  will 
reach  the  eyes  of  some  who  will  say  "is  it  possi- 
ble," but  it  is,  I  assure  you. 


How  the  Pullets  Paid. 


F.  B.  HANSON,  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 

As  an  old  subscriber,  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  experiences  as  told  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  I  thought  that  some  of 
mine  might  interest  somebody.  I  have  always 
kept  a  small  flock  of  hens,  without  really  know- 
ing whether  they  paid  or  not,  but  for  three  years 
past  I  have  kept  a  strict  account  of  receipts 
and  expenses.  The  result  is  that  I  know  there 
is  money  in  it  for  me,  my  flock  varies  in  size 
from'forty  to  sixty,  and  I  have  no  trouble  in 
making  them  pay  me  $1.50  apiece,  unless  grain  is 
unusually  high.  My  aim  is  to  get  the  chicks 
out  early  in  April,  so  they  will  mature  by  Nov- 
ember, and  then  I  have  no  trouble  in  making 
them  go  right  to  work  when  eggs  are  worth 
thirty-six  to  forty  cents  a  dozen.  My  pullets 
last  fall  did  better  than  nsual  (got  at  work 
earlier),  because  (as  I  now  think)  I  kept  them 
confined  the  whole  season  which  I  never  did 
before.  I  will  give  the  figures  for  November 
and  December  for  forty  pullets,  egg  sold  120 
and  one-half  dozen  for  $43.80 ;  cost  of  feed  $14. 
60 :  profit  29.20.  But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  as  four  or  five  dozen  were  used  in  the 
house,  and  a  few  cockerels,  and  a  horse  eat  at 
least  $2.20  worth  of  the  $14.50  (feed)  which 
would  make  the  total  profit  just  about  $32.00 
for  the  two  months.  I  think  tliis  is  remarkable, 
considering  the  '  time  of  the  year.  At  any 
rate  it  beats  all  hands  around  here.  Their  feed 
lias  been  for  morning,  two  quarts  cornnieal 
mixed  with  two  quarts  fine  feed,  and  one  pint 
beef  scraps  scalded.  For  nights  three-fifths  of 
cracked  corn,  and  two-fifths  oats,  all  they  will 
eat,  no  whole  corn,  no  wheat,  and  no  clover, 
but  some  mashed  raw  potatoes  at  noon.  I  have 
always  kept  Plymouth  Rocks;  but  this  year 
most  of  them  area  cross  of  Buff  Cochins  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  an  excellent  cross  I  think. 
Plymouth  Rocks  I  think  are  too  persistent 
sitters,  and  too  much  trouble  to  break  them,  as 
I  have  at  times  half  my  flock  broody  at  once. 
The  figures  given  are  for  pullets,  as  I  have  not 
kept  any  old  hens  this  season,  and  never  will 
again,  except  a  few  to  breed  from,  for  they 
will  not  lay  till  spring,  when  eggs  are  not 
worth  collecting.  I  have  two  Houdans  among 
my  pullets  that  have  not  laid  yet.  1  guess  they 
they  are  more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  as 
I  have  written  enough  for  this  time  I  will 
close. 


The  Brooder  Question. 


RICHARD  BEARD,'  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  you  copy  from  the  Ohio  Farmer  a 
description  of  a  home  made  brooder,  and  in  a 
foot-note  thereto  you  state  that  it  was  patented 
by  Mrs.  Pressey,  and  an  illustration  given  in 
your  journal  long  ago.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  this,  butknow  you  gave  a  description  of 
the  same  in  1889.  Also,  that  it  is  published  in 
M.  Rankin's  "Sixteen  Years  ExDerience,"  in 
1885,  and  lias  appeared  in  other  publications. 
The  Poultry  World,  for  one.  No  mention  was 
made  in  any  of  these  of  any  patent,  the  only 
approach  thereto  being  a  remark  in  reference 
to  M.  Horsford's  brooder,  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Special.  Your  present  announcement 
comes,  therefore,  as  a  surprise  to  me,  and 
doubtless  to  many  other  readers.  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  give  date  and  particulars  of  the 
claim  made  in  said  patent.  I  differ,  however, 
very  decidedly  from  the  writer  of  the  para- 
graph in  Ohio  Farmer,  when  he  says,  with  this 
brooder  and  proper  feeding,  there  need  be  no 
trouble  in  raising  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
healthy  hatched  chicks.  I  believe  you  would 
confirm  my  opinins  that  if  any  one  has  done  so 
it  was  a  most  exceptional  success.  A  brooder 
constructed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rections given  would  be  a  crude  affair,  on 
which  to  rely  for  any  such  outcome.  No 
provision  is  made  for  enclosing  and  protecting 
very  young  chickens.  The  few  inches  around 
the  "artificial  mother"  is  scarcely  enough  for 
mere  feeding.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  assumed 
(though  not  directed),  that  an  inclined  board 
should  be  fixed  on  all  sides,  but  to  give  suffi- 
cient incline  for  easy  ascent  and  decent,  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  high,  would  take  a 
large  amount  of  room,  and  young  chickens 
would  often  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  foresaw 
that  additions  and  improvements  were  necess- 
ary, and  made  them  not  that  I  claim  special 
originality  for  the  same,  but  my  first  season's 
experiences  proved  most  fully' that  when  the 
proper  degree  of  top  heat  is  generated  the  bot- 
tom floor  becomes  too  hot,  and  this  alone  is 
fatal  to  success.  I  adopted  means  to  correct 
this,  and  then  when  that  defect  was  overcome, 
together  with  the  other  improvements,  1  am  en- 
abled to  say  that  witli  the  care  and  attention 
necessary  in  all  poultry  raising,  it  has  proved 
a  success  in  eacli  of  the  past  five  seasons,  and 
as  far  as  my  judgment  is  of  any  value  I  should 
not  desire  a  better  indoor  brooder.  The  same 
system  is  available,  with  differing  form  of  con- 
struction for  out-door  use.  For  the  last  five 
years  my  losses  in  chickens,  up  to  three  months 
old,  did  not  average  seven  per  cent,  and  I 
raised  from  120  to  230  a  season.  You  have  de- 
voted so  much  space  to  describing  and  illustra- 
ting brooders,  that  more  does  not  appear  ne- 
cessary. If,  however,  it  would  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose  I  will,  with  pleasure,  send  a  full 
description  of  my  plan. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Beard  lend 
us  his  improvement.  The  brooder  was  illus- 
trated, as  described  in  the  journal  mentioned, 
in  this  paper,  several  years  ago,  and  the  fact 
was  then  made  known  of  the  patent  claimed, 
as  we  never  give  an  illustration,  and  then  leave 
the  l  eader  to  discover  the  facts.— Ed  ] 


He  gets  Ninety  Cents  a  Pound. 


J.  F.  CLARKE,  MARIETTA,  Ga. 

t  will  give  the  result  of  my  Southern  Broiler 
F/trm  for  1891.  There  were 'hatched,  during  the 
winter  months/about  1700  chicks  Most  of  these 
were  sold  at  half  pound  weight,  when  they 
brought  from  forty  to  forty-live  cents  each,  or 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  ninety  cents  a  pound, 
live  weight.  By  my  system  of  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  these  'little  winter  chicks  I  easily 
brought  them  to  this  marketable  weight  of  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in  six  weeks 
from  the  time  they  left  the  egg  most  of  them 
were  sold  during  March  and  April.  I  run  my 
incubators  (two  monarchs)  during  December; 
January,  February,  and  part  of  March,  for 
broilers,  and  during  April  for  breeding  stock. 
From  these  April  hatches  I  get  my  early 
pullets  for  winter  layers,  and  the  stock  I  offer 
for  sale  also  comes  from  these  hatches.  I  find 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  run  an  egg  farm  in 
connection  with  my  broiler  business  in  order  to 
get  eggs  in  winter  for  my  incubators  that  will 
hatch  healthy  chicks.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  try  raising  winter  broilers  unless  they 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  liens  to  supply 
them  witli  eggs  for  their  incubators.  It  is  use- 
less to  try  hatching  and  raising  chicks  from 
eggs  brought  from  farmers  in  winter.  The 
conditions  are  not  favorable  for  this  line  of 
business.  During  the  winter  I  give  my  laying 
fowls  free  range,  over  twenty-seven  acres, 
and  in  our  climate,  (Northern  Georgia,)  the 
liens  find  some  green  food,  all  winter,  and  by 
good  feeding  I  get  eggs  from  October  to  Oet- 
tober.  My  success  is  due  largey  to  the  first 
class  poultry  papers  which  I  take,  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  one  of  these,  from  which 
I  have  received  much  information. 


Do  Away  With  Crosses. 


R,  W.  DAVISON, GLENDOLA,  N.  J. 

I  have  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  that  Mr.  Jacobs  recommends 
a  cross  of  the  common  turkey  with  Bronze 
toms  , and  states  that  it  will  make  a  stronger 
breed  than  the  Bronze  alone.  I  know  it  will  be 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  common  turkey  and 
yet  my  experience  with  the  Bronze  variety  leads 
me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  stronger  or  hard- 
ier breed  I  raised  than  the  Bronze,  when  new 
blood  from  good  strong  parents  is  introduced  at 
least  every  other  year,  and,  in  fact,  this  rule 
holds  good,  and  is  necessary  in  every  variety 
of  poultry.  There  is  one  tiling  I  can!t  under- 
stand, and  that  is  why  so  many  people  have 
such  a  mania  for  crossing  breeds.  I  am  sure  we 
have  enough  breeds  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidi- 
ous taste,  and  there  is  nothing  nicer  than  to  see 
flock  of  all  one  color,  thoroughbreds.  We  have 
breeds  for  eggs,  breeds  for  market  or  family 
use,  and  what,  or  where,  is  the  gain  in  crossing, 
especially  where  a  man  keeps  only  one  breed. 

If  fowls  are  crossed  it  will  not  do  to  recross 
them,  neither  will  it  do  to  inbreed  thorough- 
bred stock,  so  in  either  case  new  blood  must  be 
secured.  1  noticed  in  one  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  where  a  man  asked  if  it 
would  be  advisable  to  cross  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  the  answer  was  that  it  would.  Now 
allow  me  to  ask  what  was  the  advantage?  In 
the  cross  lie  got  new  blood,  but  lie  would  get 
the  same  if  he  brought  new  roosters.  In  the 
cross  he  got  what?  Well,  they  were  Leghorns, 
but  what  a  mixture— all  colors,— the  beauty  of 
both  varieties  gone  and  not  an  egg  more  in  the 
egg  basket. 

It  is  a  good  thing  we  have  breeders  who  breed 
nothing  but  pure  breeds,  or  in  a  few  years  our 
beautiful  American  and  Imported  fowls  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Let  me  tell  you,  poultry 
raisers,  that  we  have  more  than  enough  scrubs 
already,  and  the  only  way  the  poultry  industry 
can  be  built  up  is  by  the  breeding  of  thorough- 
breds. Everybody  knows  this,  yet  so  many  will 
persist  in  crossing,  and  mixing,  and  mixing,  and 
I  crossing,  until  they  become  disgusted,  and  give 
up,  or  invest  once  more  in  thoroughbreds.  It 
takes  a  man  with  a  pretty  level  head  to  cross  to 
advantage,  and  he  must  have  some  definite  aim 
in  view.  Of  course,  where  a  man  makes  broiler 
raising  his  one  aim,  then  a  little  judicious  cross- 
ing is  good,  but  persistent  crossing  as  generally 
carried  on,  is  a  sad  failure.  All  the  foregoing 
holds  good  with  regard  to  turkeys.  Good  stock 
to  start  with, and  new  blood,  all  along  the  line, 
is  necessary. 

Now.  the  Bronze  turkey  is  certainly  the  mar- 
ket bird,  as  they  are  quick  growers,  excellent 
for  the  table  use,  and  immense  in  size.  They 
will  bring  the  same  price  per  pound  in  market 
as  other  breeds,  and  in  a  flock  of,  say  twenty- 
five,  you  will  get  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  pounds  more  in  weight  from  the  same  age 
and  feed  as  from  any  twenty-five  turkeys  of  any 
other  variety.  I  don't  make  this  statement  to 
sell  turkeys  as  I  was  all  sold  out  long  ago,  but 
to  give  farmers  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how 
they  can  make  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  now  a 
vear,  than  they  can  possibly  do  by  breeding 
and  selling  scrubs,  or  as  bad  inbred  stocks  of 
any  variety.  Don't  be  afraid  to  expend  two  or 
five  dollars  on  a  male  bird  for  breeding.  Why, 
the  difference  will  be  more  than  made  up  in 
the  largerlnumber  raised,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
larger  birds,  and  if  fowls  are  raised,  and  you 
only  keep  one  breed,  select  the  breed  suitable 
for  your  purpose,  and  then,  for  gracious  «ake, 
keep  it  pure.  Mycryis  away  with  dunghills, 
and  the  general  cross  varieties.,  and  up  with  the 
stately  thoroughbreds. 

[The  above  letter  is  an  excellent  one.  Mr. 
Davison  isan  experienced  breeder,  and  he  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head  in  the  abovclexactly.— Ed] 


An  Ant  Kills  a  Cock.— W.  B.  Hall, 
Wakeman,  Ohio  —I  had  a  remarkable  death 
in  my  flock  of  chickens  a  few  months  since, 
which  I  have  never  witnessed  before.  It 
was  in  this  wise:  A  white  "Wyandotte  Cock 
had  made  the  rounds  of  a  potato  field,  for 
several  weeks,  and  was  in  fine  condition. 
One  day  my  attention  was  called  to  him  by 
some  little  boys,  who  said  that  he  was  most 
dead.  I  went  to  investigate,  and  found  that 
he  was  indeed  dead.  My  man  said  cholera. 
I  said  no.  In  order  to  prove  the.  facts,  I  held 
a  post-mortem,  and  found  that  he  came  to 
his  death  by  an  insect  which  I  would  never 
have  thought  it  possible  could  have  killed 
him,— an  ant.  It  had  clinched  its  jaws  into 
his  trachea,  and  had  choked  him  to  death. 
His  crop  was  well  filled  with  the  larva  of  the 
potato  beetle,  showing  his  value  as  an  insec- 
tivorae . 


•'Philosophy  of  Judging"  maybe  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  o£  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.25. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Kates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  pe 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  thr 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectf  ully  ask  that-all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Offlce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  MUST  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


'.The  Poultry  Keeser  and  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine together,  only  sixty  cents. 

Don't  send  subscriptions  to  our  editor.  He 
lives  100  miles  away  from  us. 


"We  will  soon  have  a","Poultry  Keeper  Special" 
book,  No.  2,  on  press.  It  will  be  a  rouser. 


Editor  Cloud  did  not  get  in  that  League, 
probably  prevented  by  Cloud,  Jr.,  who  could 
not  attend. 

The  great  boom— two  papers  for  one— Poul- 
try Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry.  Only  seventy 
cents  for  both. 


It  is  reported  that  Philadelphia  is  to  have  a 
Madison  Square^Garden,  or  similar.  If  so  look 
out  for  huge  shows. 


Don't  feed  three  times  a  day.  No  hen  ever 
layed  any  length  of  time  when  "stuffed."  Make 
your  hens  work. 


Those  wanting  eggs  for  incubators  can  get 
them  from  B.  H.  Noxon,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

Wire  netting  and  such  can  be  had  of  the 
well-known  house  of  Peter  Duryea  &  Co.,  215 
Greenwich  street,  New  York. 


Our  Western  readers  should  read  the  adver- 
tisement of  cheap  poultry  food  offered  by  Paine 
Brothers ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


We  take  postage  stamps  for  subscription- 
one  and  two  cent  denominatious.  Also  from 
Canada.   Anything  to  please. 

Don't  write  us  and  sign  only  your  initials, 
or  "Subscriber."  Always  give  name,  postofnce 
county  and  State. 


Please  don't  write  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  paper.  It  bothers  the  printer,  and  causes 
him  to  become  very  wicked. 


It  is  quite  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  B.  A.  Fox  to 
send  Brown  Leghorns  all  the  way  to  California 
and  have  them  "win,  as  they  wers  liable  to  get 
out  of  condition.  It  shows  that  birds  can  be 
shipped  3000  miles.  We  learn  that  Albee's 
birds  were  procured  of  him. 


The  Minnesota  State  Show  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess. We  learn  that  there  were  2000  birds  on  ex- 
hibition. More  they  expect  to  beat  it  next 
year. 


The  Southern  Ohio  Association  has  already 
selected  Jan.  9th  to  14th,  1893,  for  its  next  show, 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  C.  H.,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Dalby  is  Secretary. 


Mr.  Chas  Hopper,  Bristol,  111.,  desires  to  know 
the  names  of  any  parties  engaged  in  raising 
capor.s  in  Illinois  or  Iowa.  So  do  we,  or  in  any 
other  State.  Also,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
know  of  any  large  poultry  farms. 


The  standard  roofing,  made  by  A.  F.  Swan, 
88Dey  Street,  New  York  City,  New  York,  is 
used  by  poultry  men,  not  only  for  roofing,  but 
for  the  sides.  It  is  one  of  the  best  that  is  on 
the  market. 

Editor  B.  It,  Black,  of  the  "Farm  Journal" 
knows  how  to  get  up  a  first-class  poultry  de- 
partment, and  also  a  good  paper  all  around. 
You  can  get  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  "Farm 
Journal"  for  only  sixty  cents. 

The  "American  Stockkeeper,"  Boston,  "lets 
the  eagle  scream"  every  week,  and  the  Eagle 
screams  for  only  one  dollar  a  year,  which  is 
pretty  cheap  screaming  for  a  weekly  poultry 
and  dog  paper.  It  and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
only  $1.25. 


Send  for  that  circular  of  Johnson  &  Stokes 
217  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  not 
only  keep  poultry  supplies,  but  are  well-known 
seedsmen,  who  offer  special  novelties.  A  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  nothing  if  you  will  drop 
them  a  card . 


Look  out  for  a  Miss  Jennie  Maywood,  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  offering  samples  of  fruit  preserved. 
It  is  probably  the  notorious  J.  M.  Bain,  in  dis- 
guise .  You  will  also  probably  find  that  she  has 
something  to  sell,  and  that  something  is  to  use 
sulphur.  We  gave  the  whole  process  in  our 
September,  1887  issue . 

The  Harrison,  Ohio,  Poultry  Show,  held  in 
January,  was  a  grand  success.  The  splendid 
premiums  offered  drew  a  large  number  of  good 
fowls,  and  the  managers  feel  much  encouraged, 
expecting  to  have  a  still  grander  show  next 
season.  Mr.  W.  M.  Clark,  Middletown,  Ohio, 
judged  the  show. 

From  all  reports  the  Worcester  Show  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  season,  and  well  man- 
aged. Over  100  Buff  Cochins  were  shown,  with 
other  classes  full.  The  officers  were  busy  and 
made  all  welcome.  When  Worcester  deter- 
mines to  hold  a  show  she  does  no  half  work, 
and  her  exhibit  ranks  by  the  side  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  good  shows  of  the  season  was 
that  of  Hartford,  .Ct.  Hartford  has  a  strong 
club,  and  her  breeders  are  enthusiastic.  Editor 
Strong,  of  the  Hartford  "Times,"  is  one  of  the 
energetic  members,  but  he  is  ably  assisted  by 
some  of  the  best  men  in  that  section.  From  the 
reports  received  the  show  was  good  and  ail 
went  well. 


THEjman.who  colored  Black  Leghorn  at  a 
New  England  Show  got  caught.  He  should 
never  be  allowed  in  another  show,  nor  in  a 
single  poultry  paper.  The  only  way  to  end  the 
career  of  such  a  man  is  to  ostracise  him.  He  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  honest  breeders,  and  a  men- 
ace to  the  poultry  business.  He  does  not  ad- 
vertise with  us,  hence  we  are  not  responsible 
for  him.  The  officers  of  Hie  show  did  their  duty 
in  the  matter,  but  they  should  publish  him  far 
and  wide. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  get  the  two  leading  prac- 
tical poultry  papers  for  seventy  cents.  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry  are  combined. 
at  one  price. 


Mardi  gras  week  in  New  Orleans  is  the 
grand  gala  time.  The  New  Orleans  Fancier 
Club  will  hold  their  show  then— February  27thr 
to  March  4,  exclusive,— and  they  are  working 
for  a  rousing  exhibition.  M.  Geo.  W.  SentelL 
Jr.,  box  1658,  is  Secretary.  The  old  veteran, 
C.  J.  Ward,  will  judge. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  "Fanciers  Journal," 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  advanced  reports  of  the 
New  York  show,  and  club  meetings.  The 
"Journal"  is  one  of  the  leading  weekly  papers, 
having  an  excellent  dog  department,  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  share  devoted  to  poultry. 
Sample  copies  are  sent  to  all  who  will  drop  a 
card  to  above  address. 


Last  month  some  of  the  types  in  the  paper 
made  Mr.  It.  Frank  Moore  say  some  odd  things 
in  his  advertisement  of  dogs.  When  a  lot  of  the 
type  go  wrong  they  put  everything  in  a  poor 
light,  and  as  the  best  regulated  office  cannot 
escape,  we  make  this  explanation  injustice  to 
Mr.  Moore. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  Jield  her  show  in  January, 
and  some  fine  birds  were  shown,  many  of  the 
birds  scoring  away  up  in  the  nineties.  Mr. 
JohnD  Mercer,  140  S.  Front  street,  Seattle, 
(formerly  of  Los  Angelos)  has  done  more  than 
his  share  to  encourage  the  breeders  of  our  new 
State,  and  the  prospects  for  next  year's  show 
are  very  bright. 

Our  readers  have  noticed  that  our  motto  is— 
*Each  issue  is  worth  a  whole  year's  subscrip- 
tion." We  propose  to  do  more.  We  will  en- 
large next  month,  and  to  give  you  still  better 
advantages,  we  have  combined  with  Farm- 
Poultry,  to  send  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  to- 
oue  address  at  only  seventy  cents  for  both. 
Can  you  do  better  with  any  other  offer. 


When  little  chicks  begin  to  die  at  about  ten 
days  old  it  means  that  your  heat  is  too  low. 
You  may  suppose  that  if  they  did  not  die  before 
they  were  ten  days  old  they  would  be  hardier, 
which  is  true,  but  when  very  small  they  do  not 
take  up  much  room,  and  get  nearer  the  source 
of  heat.  When  larger  they  are  further  off. 
When  feathering  they  beeome  weak.  Feed 
meat  or  green  bones,  or  the  prepared  meat  and 
bone  sold  by  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  special  chick  food  advertised  by  F.  A.  Mor- 
timer, Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  also  excellent. 


Loses  the  Use  Of  their  Legs. 

When  the  hens  or  pullets]  seem  lame,  and 
gradually  lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  appear 
healthy  otherwise,  have  good  appetites,  the 
fault  is  that  the  male  (and  perhaps  the  females, 
is  fat  and  heavy.  A  reader  at  North  Brookfield, 
N.  Y.,  writes: 

I  have  lost  several  pullets  (  four  to  six  months- 
of  age)  by  their  losing  the  use  of  their  legs. 
The  first  day  they  are  taken  they  can  manage 
to  walk  fairly  well  the  second  day  can  scarcely; 
hobble,  and  after  which  they  lose  the  use  of 
their  legs  entirely,  joints  all  seem  limber,  but 
appetite  good.  I'liave  kept  some  of  them  two- 
weeks  before  I  kill  them,  and  tried  all  the 
remedies  I  could  hear  of  but  to  no  effect.  I 
have  never  known  one  to  be  cured  that  was 
attacked  with  it.  J  don't  know  what  to  call  the 
disease,  and  have  found  no  one  that  does  know, 
or  what  the  cause  is.  My  chicks  have  good  care 
and  comfortable  quarters. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the  male-. 
The  weakness  of  the  legs  is  due  to  injury  to  the 
spine,  and  in  many  cases  the  result  is  death.  It 
occurs  mostly  in  flocks  that  have  been  well  fed, 
and  where  the  male  is  very  large  and  heavy, 
andlis  a  common  occurrence,  the  pullets  being 
more  subject  to  losing  the  use  of  their  legs  than 
the  liens. 
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KaOkhams  management  of  the  New  York  show 
was  excellent.  He  is  a  born  superintendent. 

Look  outlfor  that  huge  astonisher  next  month. 
The  Poultry  Keepek  will  be  larger  and  bet- 
ter. It  is  hard  to  make  it  better,  but  we  will. 


Advertisers — did  you  win  prizes.  If  so,  let 
us  know  at  once— by  return  mail.  We  wish  to 
let  our  readers  know  it.  Send  us  your  win- 
nings. 

Not  a  "kick,"  not  a  complaint,  not  even  a 
whimper,  was  made  against  the  comparison 
judging  at  New  York.  And  there  were  some 
grand  birds  there,  too. 

Where  to  get  an  incubator  regulator.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  supplies  them.  We  give  this  in  reply  to 
many  inquiries. 

We  know  of  an  experienced  man,  married.who 
has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  poultry 
farms  in  the  United  States,  understands  all  the 
makes  of  incubators  and  brooders,  and  a  thor- 
ough poultryman,  who  will  accept  a  position. 

The  well-known  seedsman,  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  send 
his  illustrated  seed  catalogue  to  our  readers,  as 
per  his  advertisement  elsewhere.  He  also  fur- 
nishes poultrymen  with  all  kinds  of  supplies, 
and  you  can  get  most  anything  from  him. 

Sea  shells  need  no  grinding,  and  are  better 
than  oyster  shells,  as  they  are  sharp,  and  also 
of  the  same  composition  as  oyster  shells.  Those 
who  have  written  us  regarding  them  are  in 
formed  that  they  can  be  had  of  Mr.  F.  P 
Knowles,  Guilford.  Conn.,  and  at  less  cost  than 
oyster  shells. 

Bound  Volumes. 

We  have  reduced  our  bound  volumes  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  $1.  We  have  them  for  sev- 
eral years  back,  and  if  you  wish  something  of 
value  just  send  and  get  one.  They  are  nicely 
bound,  and  will  just  suit  a  library. 


Brooders  and  Poultry  Houses. 

We  are  often  asked  for  plans  of  brooders  and 
poultry  houses.  We  have  none,  except  those 
we  have  published.  We  have  no  secrets  to  re- 
tain. There  are  nearly  100  illustrations  in  our 
August  (poultry  houses)  July  (brooders)  and 
September  (appliances)  issues.  Any  back  num- 
ber for  five  cents. 


All  For  a  Song. 

Count  it  on  your  fingers.  The  Fancier's  Re- 
view, Poultry  Keeper,  a  book  "Five  Hundred 
Questions  Answered,"  and  a  book  "Poultry 
Keeper  Special  No.  2,"  all  for  one  dollar— two 
papers  one  year  and  two  books. 

Or  this  one— Poultry  Keeper,  Fanciers  Re- 
view and  Farm  Poultry— three  papers,  all  good 
for  only  one  dollar. 

We  can't  offer  you  the  earth. 


A  Great  Exposition  of  Poultry. 

It  is  proposed  that  one  grand  show  be  held 
in  the  south,  either  at  Charleston,  Atlanta,  Sa- 
vannah, or  wherever  best,  and  South  Carolina 
has  already  appointed  delegates  to  meet  other 
breeders,  at  Atlanta,  to  make  arrangements. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  the 
League  of  American  Poultrymen,  and  will 
lessen  the  expenses  of  numerors  shows  by 
merging  them  into  one. 


The  Charleston  Tote 

In  a  former  issue  we  stated  that  three  gen- 
tlemen voted  for  Greensville  Who  judged  at 
the  show,  which  prevented  Charleston  from  re- 
ceiving the  unanimous  vote.  Since  then  we 
learn  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  being  one  of 
the  three,  did  not  vote  at  all,  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice and  fairness  for  us  to  correct  the  state- 
ment made,  which  is  here  cheerfully  done,  as 
it  was  not  our  intention  to  misrepresent  any 
one. 


The  South  Carolina  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 


Salt  Lake's  Association. 

The  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  show  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful one.  Officers  of  Association  elected 
were:  Mr.  W.  S.  Busby,  Salt  Lake,  president; 
W.  W.  Browning,  Ogden,  vice  president;  B.  H. 
Hollingworth,  Salt  Lake,  secretary;  Alfred  J. 
Ridges,  Salt  Lake,  treasurer,  with  C.H.  Booth, 
W.  Boyle,  W.  L.  Price,  Ernest  E.  Ridges  and 
H.  W.  Earl,  executive  committee 


The  California  Fighter. 

It  is  now  time  for  Mr.  Keesling  to  understand 
that  breeders  have  dropped  on  to  his  game  of 
attacking  others  in  order  to  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  chosen  one.  His  birds  were 
attacked  in  the  Langshan  Club,  and  charges 
made  against  him  by  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Kees- 
ling has  attacked  several,  one  of  whom  only 
treats  him  with  deserved  silence.  He  has  now 
gotten  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox, 
of  Island,  Va.,  and  wrote  that  he  (Keesling) 
would  organize  a  club  that  might  be  called 
l'my  club  if  you  choose." 


The  Cochin  Club  of  America. 

The  Buff  Cochin  Club  recently  held  a  meeting 
and  was  the  first  to  make  application  for  mem- 
bership to  the  League  of  American  poultrymen 
naming  G.  P.  Reynaud,  New  York  City,  as  its 
selection  for  delegate  and  George  Udall,  Jr.,  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  as  alternate.  The  officers 
elected  are:  I  President,  Frank  H.  Gaylor, 
Quogue,  L.  I. ;  Secretary,  Treasurer,;  W.  W. 
Tooker,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.  By  request  of  the 
Cochin  Club  of  America  it  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  is  entirety,  and  the  name  Buff 
was  dropped  from  the  title.  The  association 
thereupon  adopted  a  standard  (that  of  its  new 
acquisition)  which  shall  include  all  varieties, 
By  this  arrangement  there  is  now  only  one 
"Buff"  Cochin  Club. 


The  League  of  American  Poultrymen. 

This  Association  has  been  organized  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  holding  of  shows  to 
better  advantage,  lessening  expenses,  and  pre- 
venting a  conflict  of  dates.  It  is  not  organized, 
as  some  suppose,  to  pull  down  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  or  to  interfere  with  it,  for 
one  can  consistently  be  a  member  of  both  Asso- 
ciations. It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  unless 
the  American  Poultry  Association  puts  its  foot 
down  npon  those  who  seek  to  reward  friends  for 
fealty,  by  giving  them  high  positions,  it  will  not 
exist  in  the  presence  of  the  newer  association. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  both,  however,  and 
any  amount  of  work  to  do.  The  object  of  the 
League  is  set  forth  as  follows  : 

"The  object  of  this  association  is  to  encour- 
age and  perfect  the  breeding  of  the  different 
varieties  of  poultry ;  for  the  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating of  reliable  and  practical  information 
relative  to  the  poultry  interests  of  America ;  to 
assist  and  work  in  union  with  the  different  or- 
ganized poultry  associations  and  clubs  that 
maybe  governed  by  its  rules;  to  recommend 
competent  judges,  if  appointed  by  specialty 
clubs,  for  exhibitions,  and  to  act  if  called  upon 
for  advice  or  to  settle  disputes  that  may  arise  in 
local  poultry  associations,  clubs  or  at  shows  and 
to  recommend  the  method  of  judging  thereat." 

In  the  selection  of  officers  there  was  no  wrang- 
ling, electioneering,  or  wire  pulling.  None  of 
the  officers  sought  the  honor,  and  the  meeting 
was  very  pleasant  and  harmonious,  a  larger 
attendance  being  present  than  has  ever  been 
seen  at  any  American  Poultry  Association  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Terry,  of  Hempstead,  Mew  York, 
was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  T.  Fairer, 
Rackham,  East  Orange,  New  York,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

The  intention  is  to  have  Leagues  organized  in 
all  sections,  and  to  consolidate  the  various 
small  shows  into  a  few  large  ones,  which  is  ar- 
dently desired  by  a  great  many. 


Why  Don't  You  Try  It. 

Any  of  our  readers  can  sell  eggs.  A  four-line 
"ad"  for  three  months,  will  only  cost  you  $5.10, 
and  if  you  sell  three  sittings  of  eggs  you  get  your 
money  back.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have 
good,  pure  bred  stock  can  enter  the  field. 

Incubator  Plans  Free. 

There  are  many  good  incubators  offered  for 
sale,  but  if  you  want  illustrated  plans  of  a  home 
made  incubator  send  two  stamps,  to  pay  postage 
and  stationery,  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  any  persons 
interested  in  poultry.  It  is  the  names  we  are 
alter,  but  don't  forget  to  enclose  the  stamps. 

Every  (Juestion  Answered. 

We  believe  that  we  can  safely  say  that  there 
lias  never  been  a  question  asked  of  us  that  is 
not  completely  answered  in  our  book  "Poultry 
for  Profit, ".'price  twenty-five  cents,  but  which 
we  send,  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year, 
for  sixty  cents,  thus  selling  the  book  for  ten 
cents,  but  only  with  the  subscription  to  the 
paper. 

A  Huge  Edition. 

As  we  enlarge  in  April,  we  will,  of  course^ 
make  a  great  effort  to  spread  the  paper.  We 
expect  to  send  out  50,000  copies  to  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry,  and  the  proof  will  be  shown 
any  one  so  desiring.  Advertisers  will  be  on 
the  alert.  No  extra  charge  for  advertising.  A 
three-line  "ad"  in  this  paper  is  as  good  as  an 
inch,  and  will  cost  you  but  little. 


The  South  Carolina  Poultry  Association  is 
in  the  field  for  1893,  and  will  hold  its  next  show 
in  January.  The  Treasurer  reports  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  $1,000  to  the  credit  of  the  Association, 
and  that  while  the  last  show  was  attended  with 
J  the  usual  difficulties  of  making  it  a  success,  yet 
I  many  reforms   and  excellent   features  were 
1  adopted.  Mr.  John  B.  Gadsden,  Summerville, 
S.  C,  is  secretary. 


Poultry  Keeper  Special  No.  2. 

Our  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  No.  1"  book  has 
met  with  a  cordial  reception.  We  propose  to 
issue  a  No.  2  book,  which  will  contain  the  cream 
of  former  issues  of  the  Poultry  Keeper- 
These  books  are  gotten  up  in  order  to  give  you 
the  main  articles  of  our  paper  "in  a  lump."  It 
will  be  sold  for  only  twenty-five  cents,  and  will 
be  ready  next  month. 

Two  Poultry  Papers  in  One. 

The  publishers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
Farm  Poultry,  (Boston, tMass.,)  have  formed  a 
combination  to  still  further  increase  their  cir- 
culations. 

The  arrangement  is  'purely  a  business  one, 
but  the  subscribers  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

Each  paper  is  fifty  cents  a  year,  but  we  offer 
you  both,  one  year,  for  only  seventy  cents. 

Farm  Poultry  will  send  you  a  sample  copy 
free.  If  preferred  send  us  for  sample,  and  we 
will  order  it  sent  you. 

This  is  a  combination  of  the  two  papers  mostly 
devoted  to  practical  poultry.  It  is  the  greatest 
offer  out.  Nothing  can  approach  i'. 

Send  your  subscriptions  to  us  at  once. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Some  Points  About  Poultry  Houses. 

MARK  HOWLMD,  CAMPVILLE,  CT. 

I  have  much  to  write  on  lien  houses.  I 
have  read  your  Poultry  Keeper  for  two 
years,  and  have  learned  much  and  expect  to 
learn  much  more,  if  spared,  as  I  am  now  in  my 
seventy-second  year,  but  I  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  teach  poultry  keepers  how  to  build 
hen  houses  and  make  feed  troughs  better  than 
any  in  use,  which  seems  a  good  deal  like  brag. 
"What  I  am  about  to  say  I  know  will  set  you  all 
to  thinking.  There  never  was  a  hen  house,  nor 
ever  will  be,  nor  ever  can  be,  built  lit  to  keep 
hens  in .  Why  ?  because  you  cannot  keep  them 
clean  or  healtliy.  Now  for  the  remedy.  Every 
lien  house  should  hare  a  shed  covering  twice 
the  ground  of  the  hen  house,  enclosed  on  three 
sides  and  open  to  the  south,  so  that  the  sun  will 
shine  on  the  hens.  It  should  be  made  tight  on 
the  three  sides,  so  that  the  wind  can't  touch  the 
hens  while  sitting  on  hay  or  straw,  close  to  the 
ground,  so  that  the  sun  will  shine  on  them  as 
much  as  possible.  The  north  side  should  be  the 
nests  for  the  hens  to  lay  in.  The  hen  house 
will  be  almost  deserted  all  day,  so  that  both  end 
doors  may  be  left  open  all  day,  and  the  house 
will  be  best  cleansed  by  having  pure  air  blowing 
through  it.  Have  wood  ashes  and  not  coal 
ashes  for  a  dust  bath  in  each  place.  Have  them 
riddled  in  a  seived  riddle  and  mixed  one-half 
with  sand  (without  grit)  sand  with  fine  sedi- 
ment. For  seven  years  I  have  kept  hens  this 
way  and  I  never  have  seen  a  louse,  or  any  kind 
of  vermin,  on  my  hens.  The  hen  house  andshed, 
under  no  circumstance,  should  join  closer  than 
three  feet. 

So  far  as  my  observation  is  concerned,  hen 
houses  are  too  large  for  the  number  of  hens  and 
in  every  instance  the  hens  should  roost  with 
their  heads  close  to  the  ceiling  overhead  in  cold 
weather,  so  that  the  animal  heat  will  help  keep 
thein  warm,  being  airtight  overhead,  and  should 
be  level  with  the  floor  in  summer.  No  fowl 
should  roost  on  a  round  pole,  as  she  cannot 
keep  her  toes  warm,  but  in  a  building  12  feet 
long  the  perch  should  be  4x4,  covered  on  the  top 
with  cloth  in  winter,  so  as  to  keep  the  feet 
warm,  and  the  feathers  will  cover  the  toes. 
They  wont  foul  them,  and  their  muscles  are  not 
in  strain,  but  at  rest.  All  floors  should  be  high 
enough  from  the  ground  so  that  the  cats  can 
have  access  under  them,  and  saw  dust  should 
he  used  on  the  floor,  and  a  large  quantity  can  be 
stored  in  the  hen  house,  if  rightly  built,  and  not 
he  in  the  way  of  the  hens.  The  hen  house  in 
every  case  should  be  built  the  longest  way  east 
and  west,  with  double  doors,  one  tight  for  the 
winter,  and  one  wire  for  the  summer,  each  to 
shut  in  the  same  place,  both  being  hinged  on 
each  side  of  the  opening.  The  door,  in  all  in- 
stances, should  be  on  the  west  end  of  the  house 
and  to  be  no  wider  than  is  necessary  to  go  in 
and  out  without  touching  the  sides.  The  east 
door  should  be  so  narrow  that  you  will  have  to 
turn  sideways  to  pass  through,  which  need  not 
not  be  often,  as  it  is  positively  necessary  to 
ventilate  it  well  in  hot  weather  and  keep  it 
tight  in  the  cold  season. 

Winter  ventilation  should  always  be  at  the 
bottom  on  the  south  side  of  each  door  and 
should  be  adjusted  so  as  the  weather  gets  colder 
the  ventilator  may  be  closed,  so  as  to  have  but 
little  in  the  coldest  nights,  the  east  one  about 
one-fourth  the  smallest,  as  the  west  wind  pre- 
vails most  of  the  winter.  The  joints  around  the 
west  door  makes  the  draft  stronger  on  that  end. 

A  hen  house  should  never  be  over  6  feet  6 
inches  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  when 
finished,  as  the  hens  will  jump  to  the  floor 
should  you  have  a  board  with  slats  for  them  to 
walk  all  the  way  to  the  floor. 

Should  any  one  wish  to  build  after  this  sys- 
tem I  may  be  able  to  give  some  instructions  how 
best  to  finish  the  iiuide,  so  as  to  to  economize 
the  room  as  much  as  possible.  The  house  should 
be  built  perpendicularly  on  all  sides  and  the  sash 
should  be  only  large  enough  to  give  light,  set  up 
to  the  top  and  rather  long  and  narrow.  Sash 
3x4  feet  would  do  in  the  centerion  the  south  side. 


A  Defence  of  Pullets. 

B.  F.  ROBERTS,  LEIGHTON,  CAL. 

A  clipping  in  the  December  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  while  meeting  with  my  appreval  of  its 
sentiment,  in  some  of  its  deductions,  challenges 
my  opposition.  I  refer  to  the  article  "Give  the 
Honest  Hen  a  Chance."  The  ideas  of  the  writer 
on  breeding  from  the  best  hens  are  excellent; 
but  when,  in  defence  of  the  "honest  hen,"  he 
belittles  the  precautious  and  ambitious  pullet,  I 
cry  a  halt.  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
poultrv  for  manv  years,  and  have  learned  many 
costly  lessons,  as  well  as  discovered  a  few  pleas- 
ant facts.  One  of  these  facts  is  a  direct  con- 
troversion of  the  assertion  that  "a  pullet  does 
not  yield  a  profit  until  eighteen  months  of  age." 
If  such  were  the  fact  there  would  be  no  profit  at 
all  in  keeping  hens.  The  profit  in  poultry  con- 
sists in  securing  quick  returns  on  a  moderate 
investment.  Otherwise,  poultry  raising  could 
not  keep  pace  with  other  business  enterprises, 


and  of  necessity  would  languish.  But  a  case  in 
point,  and  not  the  only  one  by  many,  in  my  ex- 
perience, Last  spring  my  earliest  chicks  were 
hatched  March  4th.  As  1  had  a  number  of  or- 
ders prior  to  June  1st,  I  filled  them  from  my 
earlier  hatches,  and  so  disposed  of  all  the  pul- 
lets save  one,  and  she  esaeped,  by  being  a  little 
backward  in  her  development  than  her  mates. 
On  the  day  that  pullet  completed  her  ninth 
month  she 'also  completed  her  sixth  dozen  of 
eggs.  Those  eggs  were  sold  at  the  store  at 
thirty  cents  per 'dozen,  giving  $1.80.  From  my 
last  year's  account  I  find  that  the  cost  of  feed, 
per  capita,  was  $1.14  for  a  year.  For  nine 
months  it  would  be  eighty-six  cents,  and  if  we 
add  to  the  expense  five  cents  (the  price  of  two 
eggs  for  hatching  to  produce  the  said  pullet), 
and  twenty  cents  as  the  cost  of  the  entire  feed 
of  the  hen  mother  that  hatched  and  brooded  the 
pullet,  we  would  still  have  a  net  profit  of 
seventy-nine  cents  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
month.  Really  the  profit  was  more— at  least 
one  dollar— for  the  mates  of  said  pullet  shared 
with  her  the  labor  and  care  of  the  mother  hen, 
and  as  they  brought  $2.00  each,  at  four  months 
old,  thev  certainly  paid  their  proportion.  Now, 
my  deductions  are:  1.  Hatch  your  pullet  as 
early  as  possible.  2.  Breed  from  the  thriftiest 
and  most  precocious,  and  thus  secure  the  largest 
number  of  eggs  possible  by  the  time  the  hen  has 
completed  her  second  year.  3.  If  the  hen  moults 
as  early  as  July  of  her  third  year,  keen  her,  if 
not,  let  her  go  to  the  market,  for  her  profit  de- 
clines from  that  period  on. 


A  Good  Profit. 


W.  BURNAFORD,  NANTICOKE,  PA. 

I  have  often  seen  the  question  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  "Do  Chickens  Pay"— and  some  have 
concluded  that  they  do  not,  and  have  given  up 
the  business  in  disgust.  From  this  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  test  the  matter  for  myself,  and  I 
commenced  Jan.  1st,  1891.  Below  I  will  give  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  month 
through  the  year.  I  commenced  with  thirteen 
hens  and  two  roosters,  full  blooded  Light  Brah- 
mas,  second  to  none,  and  I  close  the  year  with 
the  same  number  of  hens,  viz..  thirteen,  young 
pullets,  (with  one  or  two  exceptions).  In  addi- 
tion to  eggs,  we  have  hatched  and  reared  forty 
chickens.  We  have  used  in  the  family  and  sold 
forty  some.  Old  hens  have  been  sold  and  pul- 
lets have  taken  their  places,  leaving  us  at  the 
close  of  the  year  with  the  same  number  as  we 
commenced  with.  The  eggs  and  fowls  I  will 
quote  at  average  market  prices,  viz.,  eggs, 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  fowls,  forty  cents 
each.  I  made  a  great  deal  more  of  both  eggs 
and  fowls.  I  feed  bran  and  chop  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  oats  and  corn  mixed  at  evenings, 
throwing  them  all  the  green  stuff  available  when 
confined  through  the  summer,  with  plenty  of 
grit  and  no  oyster  shells. 

Now  for  the  results.  Eggs  sold—  Jan.,  44; 
Feb.,  158;  March,  182;  April,  173;  May,  157; 
June,  122 :  July,  93 ;  August,  59 ;  Sept.,  41 :  Oct . , 
39;  Nov.,  35;  Dec,  97.  Total,  1200  eggs.  Feed 
bought— Jan.,  $1.19;  Feb.  $2.96;  March,  60  cents ; 
April,  $2.64;  May,  $3.01;  June,  none,-  July,  $1.10; 
Aug.,  $3.15;  Sept.,  $2.13;  Oct..  85  cents;  Nov., 
$1.50;  Dec,  $1.10.  Total,  $20.23.  -cr~ 

Summary . — Eggs,  100  dozens,  at  25  cents  per 
dozen,  $25;  chickens,  40  sold,  at  40  cents  each, 
$16.  Total,  $41.  Deduct  »20.25  for  feed,  and  a 
profit  of  $20.77  remains.  I  have  concluded. from 
my  test,  that  chickens  pay  if  properly  cared  for. 


From  Los  Angeles. 

MARY  M.  ATKINSON,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  what  we  are  doing  in 
California?  Well,  we  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  coming  poultry  show,  which  opens  Feb. 
14th,  and  also  for  the  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
which  convenes  in  Los  Angeles,  on  Feb.  12th. 
Wejjare  assured  by  our  home  association,  with 
whom  we  have  joined  hands  and  hearts,  to  work 
for,  and  promote  the  poultry  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  breeders  east  are  going  to  bring  out 
a  fine  showing  of  birds,  which  I  hope  [is  true,  as 
they  are  badly  needed  here.  Many  of  us  are 
waiting  to  buy  birds  at  that  time, and  in  talking 
of  birds  we  have  seen  exhibited  east,  the  fear  is 
expressed  by  many  that  prices  will  be  go  high 
that  few  can  be  able  to  pay  them,  yet  I  feel  that 
honest  and  fair  dealing  will  be  done  the  breed- 
ers here.  And  now,  as  to  rotten  potatoes.  We 
had  a  sad  experience  with  them.  As  some  of 
your  correspondents  advocated  the  finding  of 
them,  we  allowed  our  chickens  to  roam  over  the 
patch  after  digging,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
lost  seventeen  fine  hens  in  one  day. 

Brother  Jacobs,  are  you  coming  to  our  poul- 
try show,?  They  say  Brother  Isaac  is,  but  I 
want  to  meet  yon,  who  are  doing  so  much  all 
over  this  land  for  the  interests  not  only  of  your 
fellowmen,  hut  also  for  the  much  abused  hen 
family.  I  am  the  friend  of  the.  hen,  and  some- 
times of  the  rooster,  when  he  does  not  crow  too 
loudly  for  the  wrong  party  on  election  day. 
Josh  Billings  says,  "like  some  men,  the  rooster 
makes  believe  he  supports  the  whole  family, 
when  calling  his  wife  to  a  grain  of  corn,  and 
then  will  eat  it  himself."  Long  live  the  editor 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  _ 


Hatching  is  no  Trouble  at  all. 

O.  H.  BROWN,  LOS  ANGELLS,  CAL. 

My  paper  has  just  arrived  and  I  see*  a  letter 
from  a  Kansas  City  man,  and  your  reply.  Now, 
in  regard  to  having  moisture  pans  In  an  incu- 
bator all  the  time,  I  would  say  that  a  man  can 
hatch  just  as  many  chickens  with  moisture 
pans  in  all  the  time  as  he  can  without,  provided 
he  keeps  the  temperature  not  less  than  100  de- 
grees. I  myself  made  three  hatches.  My  first 
attempt,  seventy-two  eggs,  taking  out  forty  at 
the  end  of  live  days,  at  ten  days  taking  out 
eight  more,  I  hatched  twenty  of  the  remainder. 
The  second  hatch  was  ninety  per  cent.,  and  the 
third  hatch  was  ninety-six  per  cent.,  with 
moisture  pans  in  from  the  first.  I  use  the 
Prairie  State.  My  trouble  is  not  in  hatching 
the  chicks,  as  I  can  hatch  every  gooa  egg  that  I 
put  in  the  machine,  and  I  consider  it  the  best 
made.  My  trouble  is  in  raising  the  chicks.  For 
the  first  week  they  are  all  as  lively  as  any 
chicks  hatched,  and  then  they  begin  to  die,  one, 
two  and  three  a  day,  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
and  they  seem  all  right  in  the  morning,  but  to- 
ward night  they  lay  down,  kick  a  few  times, 
and  rhey  are  dead.  I  feed  ground  wheat,  bread 
scraps  and  bran,  scalded,  sometimes  rolled  oats 
and  charcoal.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  spasms 
or  fits,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  use  a  home  made 
brooder,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  an  even 
temperature.  Sometimes  it  is  ninety,  then 
again  105,  and  mornings  about  seventy.  I  think 
if  I  had  a  good  brooder  I  could  raise  at  any 
rate,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  hatched.  I 
can  hatch  ninety  per  cent,  every  time  in  the 
Prairie  state,  without  any  trouble.  I  had  a  few 
cases  of  swelled  head,  about  fifteen,  but  that 
does  not  trouble  me.  I  can  cure  that  every 
time  and  not  lose  a  chick.  For  lice  I  use  kero- 
sene and  insect  powder,  lard  mixed  with 
sulphur,  dry  dirt  under  the  roost,  and  a  good 
warm  house.  Tin  cans  for  nests,  are  up  on  the 
wall  over  the  roosts,  still  I  get  no  eggs.  Feed 
whole  wheat(mash  mornings,  of  bran,  meat  po- 
tatoes, bread,  red  pepper,  ginger,  oil  cake  meal, 
etc.)  At  night,  wheat,  at  noon  cabbage  and 
green  grass — have  about  twenty-five  hens  and 
three  cocks. 

[You  cannot  raise  chicks  in  a  brooder  that 
fluctuates  from  seventy  to  105  degrees.  Hens 
that  are^fed  thrre  times  a  day  become  too  fat  to 
lay— Ed.] 


Money  in  Pigeons. 

HORACE  HILL,  SW ANTON,  OHI®. 

The  business  of  raising  squabs  for  the  eastern 
market  is  an  industry  which  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  .by  poulterers  generally,  and 
believing  that  an  "item  regarding  the  business 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  will  submit  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  my  park,  and  should  be  glad  to  corres- 
pond with  any  ;one  desiring  further  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  located  at  Swan  ton,  Ohio  (Fulton  Co.), 
near  Toledo,  and  am  now  handling,  success- 
fully,;over.l,400  pigeons,  which  are;  confined  in 
a  park  76x120  feet,  and  17  feet  high,  the  whole 
being  enclosed  with  wire  netting.  The  build- 
ing is  12x12  feet  and  120  feet  long,  divided  into 
twelve  compartments,  each  containing  boxes 
arranged  convenient  for  nesting,  the  upper  por- 
tion being  left  open  the  entire  length,  and  is 
provided  with  roosting  slats. 

As  before  stated,  the  park  contains  over  1,400 
old  birds.  Nesting  is.  continued  the  year 
around,  each  pair  producing  an  average  of 
twenty  squabs  a  year.  The  young  birds  are 
full-feathered  when  twenty-eight  days  old,  and 
are  then  ready  for  the  market.  1  have  been 
shipping  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dozen  per 
week,  which  bring  from  $2  to  $6  per  dozen. 

Many  persons  do  a  limited  business  with 
breeds  around  their  barn,  but  the  loss  of  old 
birds,  as  well  as  their  produce,  occasioned  by 
the  birds  having  their  liberty  and  nesting  else- 
where, is  such  as  does  not  encourage  the  busi- 
ness. I  know  of  no  other  similar  industry, 
where  birds  are  confined,  which  has  proven  a 
success,  but  with  proper  handling  there  is  no 
trouble  whatever  to  do  so,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
demonstrate  should  any  of  your  readers  care  to 
visit  my  park.  • 

[The  above  is  a  valuable  letter,  and  a  kind  in. 
vitation  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Hill,  it  will  be 
noticed,  does  not  allow  his  pigeons  to  steal  food 
from  his  neighbors,  but  keeps  them  confined. 
We  hope  to  hear  from  him  again.— Ed  ] 


It  is  a  Valuable  Aid. —J.  L.  Miller, 
Jeffersontown,  Ky. — "I  am  only  a  novice  in 
the  poultry  business,  as  I  have  been  en  gaged 
at  it  only  a  year,  but  what  little  I  do  know 
about  poultry  I  have  learned  from  your 
valuable  paper,  and  I  give  it  full  credit  for 
the  same.  I  have  two  incubators -a  Mon- 
arch, of  300  eggs-capacity,  and  an  Excelsior, 
of  200-eggs  capacity,  and  have  both  running, 
and  I  would  almost  as  soon  be  without  my 
incubators  as  without  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Long  may  it  live  and  prosper  is  my  wish." 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out  ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  wrat  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be.  read.] 


Making  the  Cotter  Work.— W.  H.  Van 
Doren,  Buckingham,  Illinois.— 1  have  a  Webster 
clover  cutter  and  I  found  long  pieces  of  hay 
among  the  cuttings,  so  I  put  small  strips  of  tin 
at  the  ends  of  the  knives  and  it  works  well. 

All  Questions  Answered.— W.  A .  Wright, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.— I  have  taken  your  paper  one 
year.  I  have  never  seen  anything  on  poultry 
culture  half  so  good.  We  can  hardly  set  a  hen 
without  your  paper.  There  can-  hardly  be  a 
•question  asked  about  fowls  that  is  not  answered 
in  my  twelve  copies.  I  think  it  the  cheapestand 
best  of  all  poultry  papers. 

Clover  and  Bone.— Dr.  W.  M.  Campbell, 
Plain  well,  Mich.— I  notice  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  an  inquiry  by  L.  D. 
Goss,  relative  to  feeding  cut  clover.  I  will 
say  that  I  have  had  very  satisfactory  results 
from  feeding  cut  clover  and  no  trouble  with 
"crop  bound"  from  it.  I  find  green  bone  also  a 
splendid  food  for  both  fowls  and  chicks." 

A  Roup  Cure.— E.  E.  Edwards,  ;Redding. 
Iowa.— As  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  excellent 
paper,  I  wish  to  give  to  the  many  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  my  mode  of  treating  roup, 
which  is  as  follows:  Take  three  parts  glycerine 
and  one  part  turpentine,  mix  the  two  well  to- 
gether, having  one-half  teaspoonful  of  both,  rub 
some  on  the  nostrils,  and  give  the  rest  down  the 
throat.  I  have  treated  several  fowls  this  way, 
it  proving  to  effect  a  cure. 

Care  and  Feed  Does  It.— A.  F.  Snell,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.— I  have  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Dirigo  strain),  and  they  have  been  laying  well 
all  winter.  My  neighbors  ask  me  how  I  get  so 
many  eggs  this  cold  weather,  and  I  tell  them 
that  I  take  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  take 
some  of  its  advice,  but  they  say  it  is  "luck,"  and 
don't  believe  any  one  can  tell  them  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  their  fowls.  Long  live  the  Poul- 
try Keeper. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Did  It.— S.  Gaul, 
Warehouse  Point,  Ga.— I  would  not  know  what 
to  do  without  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  would 
have  it  if  the  price  was  four  times  as  much.  I 
have  been  experimenting  for  two  years  to  get 
eggs  in  winter,  and  not  until  this  winter  did  I 
get  them.  Forty  cents  a  dozen  and  scarce  in 
market .  Keep  downdice  and  feed  each  hen  an 
ounce  of  bone  meal  daily,  with  a  warm  mash  in 
the  morning,  and  keep  them  at  work. 

Bone  Meal.  — Incubator  Hatch.— Z.  B. 
Gates,  Austin,  Indiana.— I  have  fallen  in  '.ove 
with  your  paper.  I  made  me  a  Poultry  Keeper 
incubator  last  year  and  on  my  first  hatch  I  ;ot 
ninety-three  per  cent.  I  followed  d-rections.  Is 
bone  meal  manufactured  for  fertilizer  injurious? 
I  have  been  feeding  it  for  a  year  and  see  no  ill 
effects,  and  I  get  the  eggs  too.  Here  is  the  way 
I  feed  it:  To  every  quart  of  corn  meal  one 
tablespoonful  of  bone  meal,  one  of  soda,  (bi- 
carb.) and  for  thirty  fowls  one  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  pepper.  This  is  fed  twice  a  week.  The 
rest  of  the  time  one  quart  of  corn  meal  is  given 
to  ten  hens  every  morning  and  all  the  corn  they 
will  eat  at  night.  They  have  the  range  of  the 
farm. 

The  Best  Breeds.— A.  J.Callum,  Merrimac, 
Mass.— I  have  been  letting  some  "hen  cranks" 
take  my  back  numbers  of  Poultry  Keeper. 
They  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  papers  on 
hens .  I  sold  my  flock  last  July,  but  commenced 
to  look  around  for  something  that  will  suit  me 
on  breed.  Partridge  Cochins  and  Brahmas  are 
the  best  thing  for  poultry  in  my  case  or  my  cus- 
tomers, but  for  eggs  the  White  Leghorn,  Brown 
Leghorn,  and  cross  of  Black  Minorca  hens  and 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  lay  the  most  eggs, 
and  the  largest  of  any  breed  that  I  have  ever 
got  hold  of. 

An  Old  Soldier  Spe  AKS.--H.  Savage,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.— I  have  made  me  an  incubator  some- 
thing on  your  plans.  That  part  of  the  drawer 
that  is  filled  with  sawdust  I  make  a  separate 
piece,  tapering,  and  make  the  place  where  it 
goes  tapering  to  fit,  and  cover  the  drawer  part 
with  flannel  to  make  it  airtight,  so  that  it  will 
T>e  as  warm  as  any  other  part.  Then  I  make  a 
tapering  hole  through  it,  with  a  plug,  covered 
with  flannel  to  fit,  to  put  the  thermometer 
through,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  temperature 
when  examining  the  thermometer.  Then  I  fix 
racks  in  the  drawer,  so  I  can  turn  the  eggs  by 
putting  on  empty  rack  on  top  and  turn  all 
together.  I  have  not  put  the  eggs  in  yet,  but 
have  filled  it  with  hot  water  and  find  it  is  all 
•right,  so  far  as  a  greenhorn  can  judge. 


Foolish  People.— H.Parmell,  Tiger,  Ohio.- 
I  received  the  roll  of  samples  you  mailed  me 
and  am  doing  some  good  with  them,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  "queer"  people  on  earth,  and 
it  takes  a  long  time  for  such  to  make  up  their 
minds  about  parting  with  that  fifty  cents,  and 
when  they  do  finally  part  with  it,  you  would 
think  it  had  been  put  on  a  rail  and  the  cars  flat- 
tened it.  No  wonder  you  take  stamps  when 
they  pinch  their  coins  that  hard.  I  keep  hens, 
and  also  buy  poultry.  I  offer  to  take  a  common 
pullet  for  their  name  one  year,  but  they  are  be- 
ginning to  lay  and  they  won't  part  with  'em. 
But  I  find  a  person  occasionally  that  knoios  it 
pays  to  take  a  poultry  paper. 

An  Egg  Record.— W.  Y.  Henser,  Passaic,  N. 
J.— Please  accept  the  following  account,  which 
I  kept  for  one  year,  from  January,  1891,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1892.  showing  the  laying  o"f  my  hens,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  your  paper.  I  began 
with  forty  hens,  which  began  to  lay  with  six 
eggs  a  day  on  January  1,  1891,  and  which  has 
yielded  me  a  profit  of  $1.35  each,  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  will  show:  Eggs,  eighteen  dozen 
at  forty  cents  per  dozen,  *7.20;  twenty-nine 
dozen,  at  thiity-five  cents,  $10.35;  224dozensat 
twenty-five  cents,  856;  ninety-six  pounds  of 
chickens,  at  twelve  cents  per  pound,  $11.52;  total, 
$85.07.  Cost  of  feed,  $30.70.  Net  profit,  $54.29,  be- 
sides eggs  used  for  household  purposes. 

Has  1,000  Chicks.— Chas.  Morlatt,  Little  Sil- 
ver, N.  J.— I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper,  and  I 
get  a  great  many  valuable  noints  therefrom.  I 
have  made  the  business  a  permanent  one,  and 
have  nearly  1,000  chicks  out,  and  they  are  doing 
splendidly.  1  make  mv  own  incubators,  and 
they  work  well.  I  have  made  a  study  of  the 
business,  and  think  I  know  a  good  deal  about  it, 
but  not  all.  Last  year  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  ask- 
ing several  questions,  which  you  kindly  answer- 
ed, and  I  have  profited  by  them.  Before  I  wrote 
you  I  lost  about  700  chick's,  most  of  them  large 
enough  to  market.  By  the  information  you 
gave,  and  from  the  paper,  I  have  overcome  the 
difficulty,  which  was  bottom  heat,  which  I  have 
discarded,  and  find  that  it  was  for  the  best. 

Likes  Buffs— Miss  M.  C.  Farminger,  Staf- 
ford, Kansas.— I  have  been  raising  broilers  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  and  keep  hens  for  furnish- 
ing eggs  for  incubators.  Mine  are  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes  for  laying  and  the  Buff  Cochin  for  incu- 
bators. In  1891  I  had  twenty-eight  hens  and  I 
raised  500  with  twelve  Cochin  hens,  which  set 
two  or  three  times  in  the  season.  I  keep  the  hen 
house  closed  every  day  and  I  have  an  extra 
house  for  laying  hens  and  for  them  to  set  in.  I 
had  the  most  trouble  from  a  little  insect  called 
"chiggers,"  and  one  of  your  papers  said  kero- 
sene would  kill  them.  I  tried  it,  and  it  was  all 
right.  I  think  that  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  a 
year  to  me.  I  have  now  fifty  hens  and  pullets, 
thirty-two  laying,  and  I  get  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  eggs  a  day.  I  feed  wheat  and  corn,  all  they 
can  eat. 

Fruit  and  Poultry— W.  H.  Avis,  Mattea- 
wan.New  York. — I  would  like  to  see  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  give  articles  on  small  fruit  culture, 
such  as  could  be  raised  in  and  around  the  poul- 
try yard.  I  have  always  thought  that  plum  trees 
would  do  much  better  planted  in  a  poultry  yard 
than  anywhere  else.  Also,  if  blackberries,  etc., 
could  be  grown  with  profit  in  yards  such  as  are 
used  for  brooder  houses.  I  built  a  brooder 
house  like  the  large  one  described  on  page  sixty- 
six,  August  number.  I  made  the  front  about 
two  and  a-half  feet.  I  now  wish  that  I  had  made 
it  four  feet,  the  same  as  green  houses  are  built, 
uy  this  plan  you  can  get  under  the  glass,  so  as  to 
bebetterable  to  clean  out  the  rooms.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is 
so  well  composed,  i.  e.,  the  advertisements  are 
not  distributed  all  through  the  paper,  so  as  to 
conflict  with  the  reading  matter,  which  gives 
the  paper  a  more  substantial  look. 

Leghorns  and  Brahmas  W.  W.  Cole,  Le 

Roy,  N.  Y.— I  wish  to  give  you  mv  advancement 
so  far  in  the  poultry  business.  Jan.  1st,  1891,  I 
began  operation  by  subscribing  for  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  In  April  I  built  a  hen  house  8x8 
feet,  and  May  first  I  bought  ten  White  Leghorn 
hens  and  one  cockerel.  Up  to  Oct.  1st  I  had  re- 
ceived 923  eggs,  an  average  of  ninety-two  eggs 
for  each  hen  in  153  days.  I  raised  fifty  seven 
chickens,  using  six  common  hens  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  November  I  built  two  more  houses, 
each  8x8  feet,  and  closed  out  the  old  hens  and 
cockerels,  and  began  Jan.  1st,  1892,  with  two 
pens  of  Leghorns— fifteen  pullets  and  a  cock- 
erel each— and  one  pen  of  Light  Brahmas— six 
pullets  and  a  cockerel.  The  Leghorn  pullets  are 
June  and  July  chickens.  I  have  received  from 
them,  this  month,  so  far,  190  eggs.  From  the 
Light  Brahmas  not  an  egg,  but  they  are  doing 
nicely.  I  have  a  clover  cutter,  a  Mann's  Green 
Bone  cutter,  and  a  stock  of  spongia  on  hand, 
ready  for  the  roup.  I  have  the  best  results 
with  clover  by  feeding  it  dry.  Green  cut  bone 
is  the  stuff  for  hens,  though  they  are  ready  for 
it  at  all  times.  I  began  the  business  for  pleasure 
being  very  fond  of  pets,  but  have  received  a  de- 
cided profit  on  investment  also.  For  1892  I  am 
keeping  a  regular  set  of  books,  and  will  give 
you  my  results  of  the  plant  for  the  year,  if  you 
would  be  interested.— [You  have  done  well.— 
Ed.] 


Just  Wh.it  we  Make  It.— D.  D.  Ban-, 
Shanesville,  Ohio. —I  read  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er with  great  pleasure,  and  think  each  number 
is  worth  the  cost  for  one  year— that  is  to  us— 
but  there  are  a  great  many  people  that  take  a 
paper  and  don't  take  notice  of  the  questions 
that  are  in  the  paper.  Poultry  keeping  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  when  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  work  and  conditions  of  life, 
and,  like  other  things,  it  is  very  much  what  we 
each  make  it.  If  we  are  successful  we  gener- 
ally enjoy  poultry  life  and  poultrv  work,  and  if 
not  successful  we  look  about  for  some  other  oc- 
cupation, but  in  this  case  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  business  ability  and  qualification 
only  that  can  compel  success,  and  if  we  have 
these,  and  could  applv  them  to  that  end  any- 
where, we  can  very  likely  do  it  on  the  poultry. 
Nothing  pays  unless  good  management  is  ap- 
plied, and  that  probably  brings  as  good  an  aver- 
age of  success  in  poultry  keeping  as  elsewhere. 

No.  1  Improved  His  Fowls.— J.  P.  Haak, 
Elmore,  Ohio.— As  you  invite  your  readers  to 
write  you  some,  of  their  experiences  in  rais- 
ing poultry  I  thought  I  would  write  some  of 
mine.  Ever  since  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  that  is  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  I  started  in  raising  poultry, 
getting  some  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  com- 
menced breeding  them,  but  thev  were  not  ac 
large  as  I  would  like  to  have  them.  Being  a 
reader  of  the  Podltry  Keeper  I  gathered  me 
some  good  points  and  went  to  work  to  improve 
them  in  size,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
I  will  give  you  the  weight  of  some  of  my  cock- 
erels of  last  year's  raising.  They  were  hatched 
last  April,  and  on  Thanksgiving  day  they 
weighed  nine  pounds.  I  have  had  some  cocks 
that  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  hens  that 
weighed  ten  pounds,  and  I  did  it  all  by  proper 
mating,  and  I  have  now  as  large  a  strain  as  I 
have  ever  seen  anywhere. 

The  Java— E.B.Merritt,  Melber,  Ky.— Being 
a  new  subscriber,  and  wanting  to  show  my  ap- 
proval of  your  excellent  paper,  and  having  a 
tew  questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  I  venture  to 
write  a  few  lines.  I  began  taking  vour  paper  in 
October  and  was  not  aware  there  was  as  inter- 
esting a  paper  on  poultry.  I  like  it  better  and 
better  and  look  for  it  eagerly.  In  reading 
through  your  recent  paper  I  noticed  something 
on  the  "Model  Hen."  You  criticise  all  of  them 
as  falling  short  in  some  way.  You  speak  well  of 
the  Langshan,  but  object  to  it  on  account  of  its 
white  skin,  feathered  legs  and  its  color.  Why 
does  the  Black  Java  not  fill  the  bill  save  in 
color,  and  if  the  color  of  other  breeds  are 
changed,  why  cannot  the  Black  Java  change  its 
color  ?  I  have  heard  Javas  praised  up,  and 
Charles Gammerdinger,  of  Columbus, O..  say^ln 
his  catalogue  of  it,  as  the  "coming  breed."  Why 
are  they  not  more  widely  scattered. 

[We  alluded  to  the  White  Langshan.  The 
Black  is  a  good  fowl.  So  is  the  Java.— Ed.] 

Cabbolic  Acid.— S  Frankporter.  Hampstead, 
Maryland.— I  wish  to  know  through  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  if  carbolic  acid  has  any  effect 
upon  laying  hens.  My  hens  were  layingnicely, 
and  I  went  in  and  caught  one  one  night  and  I 
got  full  of  lice.  I  went  to  work  and  made  a 
batch  of  the  "lime,  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid," 
as  recommended  in  December  issue,  and  gave 
them  two  dustings  after  they  had  gone  to  roost. 
Three  of  them  had  been  sneezing  some  (a  touch 
of  roup  I  thought).  Since  the  dusting  I  find  no 
more  lice,  no  more  sneezing  and  no  more  eggs. 
I  have  been  told  since,  that  chickens  inhaling 
carbolic  acid  will  not  lay.  If.  is  told  by  an  old 
lady  that  has  experimented  considerably  with 
poultry,  but  I  find  carbolic  the  best  remedy  for 
most  all  diseases.  It  works  best  for  me,  but  I 
take  notice  of  a  shortage  of  eggs.  I  expect, 
though,  that  when  they  need  it  they  are  not  in 
condition  to  lay. 

[The  carbolic  acid  did  not  harm  them.  The 
hens  will  probably  soon  begin  to  lay. — Ed.  ] 

Who  Can  Beat  It  ?— Sid  Smith,  South  Whit- 
ney, Indiana. — While  reading  over  your  June 
number  I  noticed  an  egg  record  from  a  certain 
man,  where  he  said  he  had  five  liens  that  layed 
120 eggs  in  one  month,  and  he  said  if  anybody 
could  beat  it  lo  let  them  do  so.  Now,  i  will 
give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  during  the 
month  of  May.  I  thought  I  would  give  the  hens 
a  trial,  and  see  what  they  could  do,  so  I  selected 
out  twelve  of  my  best  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  and 
confined  them  in  a  yard  12x50  feet,  so  you  can 
see  the  hens  did  not  have  the  range  of  a  big 
farm  to  run  over,  but  the  yard  was  kept  clean, 
neat,  and  dry,  was  swept  once  a  week,  the 
droppings  were  cleaned  up  once  a  week,  nests 
kept  in  good  condition,  fresh  straw  once  a  week 
also,  and  the  use.  of  Mortimer's  suresliot  to  keep 
away  vermin.  In  fact,  everything  was  kept  in 
shape  to  have  the  little  fellows  do  well,  for  what 
I  was  seeking  for,  /.  e  ,  eggs,  and  you  bet  I  got 
them.  Of  course  the  hens  were  not  confined  in 
this  yard  all  the  time,  for  I  would  give  them  an 
hour  or  so,  in  the  evening.  I  had  another  yard, 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  one  where  I  had 
them  confined  in,  that  I  had  in  grass,  where 
they  could  have  the  range  of  this  for  about  an 
hour.  Friend  Jacobs,  having  been  a  reader  of 
your  valuable  paper  for  nearly  four  years,  and 
during  that  time  been  a  reader  of  two  or  three 
other  poultry  papers,  I  think  there  is  more  good 
sound  reading  in  your  paper  than  all  the  others. 
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Winter  Eggs. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  "Never  wait  if  you  can 
move  on,"  and  this  maxim  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  poultry  men,  especially  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Iveeping  a  flock  of  hens  in 
winter  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  profit  de- 
pends on  a  flew  rules  that  should  be  rigorously 
observed.  The  first  is,  do  not  wait  too  long  for 
a  hen  to  begin  to  lay.  If  she  does  not  lay  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  lay,  then  get  her  out  of 
the  way  and  fill  her  place  with  a  hen  that  will 
lay.  It  is  a  loss  to  keep  an  idle  hen,  just  as  much 
so  as  to  keeping  a  dry  cow.  To  feed  any  kind 
of  stock  and  receive  no  compensation  is  like  a 
leak  in  a  Darrel.  The  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  discovered  that  the  contents  have  dis- 
appeared. As  the  dry  cow  goes  to  the  sham- 
bles if  not  expected  to  soon  be  in  full  flow  of 
milk,  so  should  the  unprofitable  hen  be  dis- 
carded for  something  better. 

AN  EARLY   SPRING  START. 

Waiting  for  the  pullets  to  begin  laying  is  a 
great  leak  and  loss.  But  there  are  pullets  that 
will  never  lay  in  winter  simply  because  the 
cold  weather  caught  them  before  they  had 
reached  the  laying  period.  They  will  lay  in 
March  or  April,  but  not  now.  You  may  feed 
them  as  liberally  as  you  wish,  but  you  cannot 
induce  them  to  lay.  The  reason  is  that  you 
did  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  them  to  grow 
in  when  you  hatched  them.  No  pullets  can  be 
relied  upon  to  lay  in  winter  if  they  are  hatched 
later  than  April,  especially  if  of  the  medium  or 
large  breeds.  The  quick  growing  Leghorns  may 
make  up  for  lost  time,  but  it  is  unsafe  to  rely 
on  pullets  as  winter  layers  unless  they  are  out 
of  the  shells  early  in  the  spring.  And,  it  may 
be  added,  they  should  not  be  hatched  earlier 
than  March,  as  they  may  moult  in  the  fall 
March  and  April,  then,  are  the  pullets-hatching 
months. 

KEEP  THE    MIDSUMMER  MOULTERS. 

If  you  are  wise  you  keep  every  old  hen  that 
began  to  moult  in  August  or  sooner.  Most  per- 
sons send  such  hens  to  market,  because  they 
cease  laying,  but  there  is  where  the  mistake  is 
made,  for  the  old  hens  are  more  reliable  for 
winter  laying  than  the  pullets,  and  when  they 
begin  to  moult  in  August,  and  finish  the  pro- 
cess in  November,  they  are  then  in  prime  con- 
dition for  laying,  and  will  begin  to  lay  by  Dec- 
ember, keeping  up  the  work  until  spring,  when 
they  will  begin  to  hatch  the  early  pullets  to  suc- 
ceed them.  The  matured  hen  always  produces 
a  stronger  chick  than  does  the  pullet,  and  to  be 
Successful  in  raising  chicks  the  egg  should  be 
from  old  hens,  in  good  health. 

THE  PULLET  THAT  PATS  HER  WAY. 

If  a  hen  lays  only  one  egg  a  week  she  will  pay 
her  expense's.  If  she  lays  two  eggs  she  gives  a 
good  profit,  and  if  she  lays  three  eggs  she  gives 
twice  as  much  profit  as  from  two  eggs,  because 
the  first  cost  always  remains  the  same.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  is  nearly  as  great  for  a  non  pro- 
ducer as  for  a  producer,  and  great  care  is  necess- 
ary to  have  no  such  thing  as  a  non-moducer 
around.  For  that  reason  the  poultry  man 
should  begin  to  arrange  for  his  winter  layers 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  preceding  the  ad- 
vent of  cold  weather,  by  culling  out  all  hens  or 
pullets  that  are  liable  to  be  only  drones.  Every 
hen  that  does  not  lay  increases  the  cost  of  the 
eggs,  and  every  hen'that  lays  supports  all  the 
non-producers  and  herself  as  well,  before  she 
gives  a  profit. 

DON'T  HOLD  THE  WRONG  HEN. 

It  is  a  custom  among  many  farmers  to  hold 
on  to  trie  hens  as  long  as  they  lay  during  the 
summer,  and  to  sell  each  hen  as  soon  as  she 
ceases  to  be  profitable.  It  is  a  very  unwise 
method  of  precedure,  for  the  hens  that  lay 
on  until  late  begin  to  shed  their  feathers  about 
the  beginning  of  winter,  not  a  single  egg  being 
laid  by  them  until  spring,  while  the  hens  that 
cease  laying  in  the  summer  and  are  sent  off  to 
market  would  be  profitable  if  retained  for  win- 
ter. To  this  system  is  due  the  fact  that  many 
flocks  do  not  lay  until  spring.  Feeding  he  avily 
to  accomplish  an  impossibility  gets  hens  "roll- 
ing fat,"  and  they  fail  to  lay,  even  after  the 
winter  is  over. 

START  WITH  THE   RIGHT  STOCK. 

Errors  cannot  be  rectified  in  a  day  or  two.  If 
the  hens  are  not  laying  the  cause  may  be  due  to 
something  which  has  happened  months  ago.  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  person  to  select  a  lot  of 
hens  here  and  have  them  lay  well  at  all 
times.  To  get  hens  that  will  be  uuiform  they 
must  be  bred  to  certain  rules,  such  as  the  use 
of  breeds  possessing  the  required  character- 
istics, must  be  early  pullets,  and  there  must  be 
careful  management  in  the  use  of  foods  and 
proper  quarters.    The  breed    selected  must 

Eossess  one  feature  above  all  others,  and  that  is 
ardiness  or  adaptability  to  the  climate,  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  do  anything 
with  a  breed  in  Pennsylvania  that  thrives 
better  in  Georgia;  yet  this  is  a  matter  over- 
looked. To  secure  winter  layers  they  must  be 
hatched  and  raised  for  winter  work,  and  the 
pullets  produced  for  that  purpose  should  be 
kept  rapidly  growing  from  the  start. 

SUMMER  LAYERS  AND  WINTER  LAYERS. 

Tiiere  are  periods  when  hens  require  recuper- 


ation. If  hens  have  laid  steadily  until  fall,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  take  their 
resting  spells  in  the  winter.  A  hen  may  be 
an  excellent  layer  from  early  spring  until  frost, 
and  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  during  that 
time,  and  yet  be  a  very  inferior  winter  layer. 
On  the  contrary  a  hen  may  lay  well  during' the 
winter  and  be  but  an  indifferent  egg  producer 
during  the  warm  season.  These  matters  can  be 
rectified  somewhat  if  farmers  and  poultrymen 
will  make  themselves  familar  with  each  breed 
and  its  characteristics.  The  profits  and  losses 
can  be  greatly  controlled  by  using  the  breeds 
that  best  answer  the  purpose  sought.  The  means 
of  producing  eggs,  and  the  cost  of  them  are  con- 
trolled largely  by  minor  matters,  that  are  only 
discovered  as  the  necessity  for  unfolding  them 
arises. 

THE      SPRING  LAYERS. 

To  insure  a  profit,  even  though  a  small  one' 
keep  no  non;  layers.  Better  feed  one  hen, 
which  produces  eggs,  than  keep  a  dozen  and 
get  nothing.  The  larger  the  number,  the 
greater  the  cost,  but  it  is  not  the  rule  that  the 
larger  the  number,  the  more  eggs  produced.  As 
stated  above,  too  much  time  is  lost  waiting  for 
hens  to  begin  to  lay  even  after  winter  sets  in. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that,  except  in  warmer  climates 
than  ours  the  hens  that  have  not  started  in  on 
their  duty  of  egg  production  before  the  present 
time  will  not  overload  the  egg  basket  before 
spring.  But  as  the  spring  opens,  and  they 
"settle  down  to  work,"  they  will  astonish  their 
owners,  for  the  resting  during  winter  we 
bring  them  out  in  the  spring  ready  tolay  as 
long  as  they  are  properly  managed  until  they 
get  ready  to  don  their  fsathers  in  the  fall.— 
Press. 


Egg-Eating  Hens. 

An  egg-eating  hen  is  as  bad  as  one  that  pulls 
feathers.  It  is  a  vice  that  cannot  easily  be  cured, 
and  it  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  some  diseases. 
A  reader  at  Onsted,  Mich.,  who  has  a  flock  of 
200  hens,  writes  as  follows: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  stop  hens  eat- 
ing their  eggs.  My  hens  eat  their  eggs  as  soon 
as  they  drop  them,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
stop  them,  I  have  been  feeding  fresh  meat.  Do 
you  think  that  has  caused  the  trouble?  I  have 
about  200  hens  now,  and  don't  get  any  eggs.  I 
have  watched  them,  and  as  soon  as  one  lays  an 
egg  she  will  turn  around  and  eat  it  up  as  soon 
as  she  can.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in 
this  way  before.  I  feed  them  bran  mash  in  the 
morning,  and  at  noon  I  feed  oats  and  wheat 
mixed.  I  throw  it  in  straw,  and  they  scratch 
all  the  afternoon.  My  hens  are  all  shut  up  in 
the  house  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  The 
fresh  meat  I  feed  about  three  times  a  week. 
Now  what  do  you  think  causes  them  to  eat  their 
eggs,  and  what  do  you  think  will  stop  them 

In  the  first  place  we  will  say  that  the  writer 
feeds  three  times  a  day,  thus  inducing  idleness, 
which  leads  to  both  egg-eating  and  feather  pull- 
ing, and  he  gets  no  eggs  because  his  hens,  be- 
ing fed  three  times  a  day,  have  no  occasion  to 
work,  but  loaf  and  grow  fat.  There  is  no  mode 
of  preventing  egg  eating  except  to  make  nests 
with  tops,  such  as  soap  boxes  open  at  one  end 
and  raised  six  inches  from  the  floor  or  more,  so 
that  the  hen  can  get  in  the  nest,  but  cannot 
reach  the  egg  after  she  comes  out,  and  stands 
on  the  ground.  The  nest  should  always  be  in  a 
secluded  place.  In  our  September  issue  will  be 
seen  illustrations  of  such  appliances. 

When  hens  are  idle,  are  not  made  to  scratch 
and  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  they  become 
addicted  to  all  the  vices.  „ 


The  Big  Lice  on  Turkeys. 

A  lady  at  Swanwich,  111.,  thus  describes  how 
she  saved  her  turkeys  after  she  hadlosta  portion 
of  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  large  grey  head 
lice.  She  writes: 

I  would  have  given  more  than  the  price  of 
the  paper  if  I  had  it  when  my  turkeys  were  dy- 
ing. I  had  eighty  young  turkeys,  the  big  lice 
got  on  them,  and  they  died  right  along.  After 
greasing  their  heads  with  lard  I  raised  twenty 
of  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  failure 
with  young  turkeys  the  cause  is  the  work  of 
the  large  blood  sucker  louse  on  the  heads,  a 
single  one  of  which  will  kill  a  young  turkey  by 
exhausting  it.  This  louse  comes  from  the  tur* 
key  hen  to  her  young.  A  few  drops  of  melted 
lard  will  destroy  the  lice,  if  rubbed  well  into 
the  down  (on  the  skin)  of  the  heads,  necks, 
throats,  and  around  the  vents.  Do  not  use 
kerosene,  and  use  but  little  lard,  as  too  much 
grease  will  kill  the  young  turkeys.  . 


Mating  Partridge  Cochins. 

The  fact  that  the  show  requirements  are  such; 
as  to  compel  one  to  breed  for  the  show  only, 
with  certain  birds,  has  injured  the  sales  0f- 
some  breeds  simply  because  in  this  fast  agethe- 
majority  cannot  devote  the  time  to  "fooling 
with  toys."  All  birds  in  the  show  room  should 
be  just  what  the  pair  will  produce.  In  otijr 
words,  a  show  should  be  an  exhibit  of  birds- 
that  were  produced  by  similar  parents.  On 
this  subject,  a  writer  at  Monument  City,  Ind- 
iana, making  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  mating; 
of  Partridge  Cochins,  says: 

"1.  How  should  Partridge  Cochins  be  mated; 
to  produce  good  cockerels  for  the  show  room. 

'%  How  should  they  be  mated  to  produce- 
good  pullets  for  the  show  room.  " 

The  first  consideration  in  the  male  is  the- 
deep,  black  breast,  and  to  breed  such  a  male- 
the  parents  should  be  as  near  the  standard  re- 
quirements as  possible,  dark  colored  birds  be- 
ing preferred,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tendency  in 
ail  breeds  to  produce  lighter  offspring.  If  the 
females  from  the  parents  of  a  standard  male 
were  allowed  to  be  of  the  color  and  penciling 
which  comes  with  such  males  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Partridge  Cochins  would  be  bred. 

The  main  point  in  breeding  for  females  is  to* 
secure  the  penciling,  which  is  not  secured  un- 
less a  different  mating  is  made  from  that  to 
produce  males.  The  best  females  in  plumage 
are  produced  by  using' standard  females,  rather 
dark  in  color,  and  mating  them  with  a  male 
that  shows  as  much  penciling  on  his  body  as 
possible,  (for  it  will  be  found  here  and  there  on 
some  birds),  and  with  a  breast  showing  a  brown- 
ish tinge  on  the  feathers.  The  fact  is,  the  pul- 
lets are  bred  from  disqualified  sires. 

We  have  noticed  that  a  choice  pair  of  Part- 
ridge Cochins,  scoring  high  at  the  shows,  when 
mated,  produced  uo  pullets  equalling  the  dam. 
This  state  of  affairs  may  be  well  for  a  few  "fan- 
ciers", but  it  does  not  "scatter"  the  breed 
and  rush  sales. 


Dipping  Young  Turkeys  in  Soap  Suds. 

For  the  information  of  readers  we  give  the 
following  from  a  subscriber  in  Illinois,  in  re- 
gard to  ridding  young  turkeys  of  the  red  mites 
and  grey  lice.  He  says : 

For  lice  on  young  turkeys  I  have  dipped 
them  in  a  solution  of  strong  soap  suds  with 
apparent  success.  Of  course  the  suds  should  be 
heated  to  blood  heat,  and  the  young  turkeys 
taken  from  then  to  a  room,  or  brooder  of  its 
same  temperature,  until  thoroughly  dry.  They 
look  mighty  woe-be-gone.  as  they  con'ie  from 
the  bath,  but  when  dried  off  they  are  brighter 
than  before. 

We  have  tried  soap  suds  for  adult  fowls  but 
have  never  experimented  with  it  for  young  tur- 
keys. We  are  satisfied  that  if  they  are  dipped 
in  the  suds  they  must  not  become  chilled,  and 
should  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
must  be  kept  warm  from  the  time  they  go  in(0 
the  bath  until  they  are  well  dried,  the  warmer 
the  room  the  better. 


Coal  Tar  Knocked  Them. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Strong,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  gives 
his  experience  with  the  use  of  coal  tar  for  des- 
troying lice.  All  these  good  suggestions  are 
valuable,  here  is  what  Mr  Strong  says: 

Last  summer  my  poultry  houses  got  very 
lousy — millions  of  thein— so  I  got  some  coal  tar, 
took  my  white  wash  brush,  and  spread  the  tar 
over  my  house  hot,  so  as  to  get  it  into  the  cracks 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  single  louse  since.  The- 
cost  is  only  fifteen  cents. 

The  above  remedy  is  excellent,  and  the  main 
point  to  observe  is  that  Mr.  Strong  did  the 
work  well,  for  he  used  the  tar  hot,  so  as  to  get  it 
into  the  cracks.  He  therefore  saved  time  by 
only  having  to  do  the  job  once.  The  hot  tar 
not  only  destroyed  the  lice  but  also  filled  up- 
some  of  the  cracks.  A  good  plan  is  to  swab  and 
spray  the  house  with  gasoline,  allow  it  to 
evaporate,  and  then  use  the  tar,  but  beware  of 
fire  anywhere  near  gasoline. 
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Mr.  Beham's  Poultry  Yards. 


Mr.  Clark  Beham,  Oakland,  Pa.,  whose  cut  of 
"Brown  Leghorns  is  illustrated  in  this  issue,  has 
Jiad  his  attention  directed  toward  the  care  of 
poultry  for  the  past  eight  years.  At  present 
lie  has  the  finest  yards  in  his  section  of 
■country,  and  he  claims  that  the  cut  does  not 
over  value  the  appearance  of  his  fowls.  He  has 
all  prize  winning  birds,  for  they  never  fail  to 
carry  off  their  share  of  the  honors  wherever 
exhibited."  In  his  selection  of  Brown  Leghorns, 
he  is  very  quick  to  eradicate  any  objectionable 
fowl  from  his  flocks,  hence  he  has  fine  poultry 
to  show  for  it.  In  addition  to  his  Leghorns  he 
has  Black  Spanish.  Black  Breasted  Red  Gaines, 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  and  lie  has 
•lately  added  a  fine  pen  of  Black  Minoreas.  They 
are  all  equal  to  his  Leghorns,  and  will  admit  of 
comparison  with  any  of  the  same  breeds  in 
America.  Mr.  Beham  is  a  prominent  citizen  in 
the  town  of  Oakland,  and  in  all  his  dealings  his 
aim  is  to  make  friends,  By  so  doing  he  has  ac- 
i-quired  for  himself  a  reputation  as  an  honest 


White— James  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  E.  H. 
Knapp,  Fabius,  N.  Y. ;  f .  E.  Ayer. 

Black— F.  G.  Bean,  Fairview  Village,  Pa.;  F. 
J.  Marshall,  Middletown,  N.Y. ;  F.  M.  Clem- 
ens, Mechanicsville,  O. 

Buff— James  Forsyth,  Irving  Crocker,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. ;  George  Brackenbury,  Auburn,  N. 
Y. 

The  reports  of  these  committees  are  to  be 
made  within  six  months,  and  to  be  acted  upon 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.  This  is  to  be  held 
at  some  one  of  the  leading  shows,  as  may  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  executive 
committee. 


Beef  Scraps  and  Grain. 

Mr.  J.  F.  White,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  been  us- 
'ng  beef  scraps,  and  considers  such  food  nearly 
as  cheap  as  grain.  He  writes  us  a  letter  in 
which  he  states  that  it  is  best  that  the  grease  be 
pressed  out.  The  following  is  his  letter: 
A  subscriber  in  your  December  issue  asked 


Now  is  the  Time. 

Hereafter,  to  those  who  so  desire,  we  make 
the  following  offer.  We  will  send  you,  to  any 
addresses  you  may  name,  for  one  year  : 

One  Poultry  Keeper  for  50  cents. 

Two  Poultry  Keepers  for  80  cents. 

Three  Poultry  Keepers  for  $1X0. 

We  have  never  made  this  offer  before,  but  wa 
place  the  prices  low  in  order  to  secure  as  large 
circulation  as  possible.  Wo  will  send  sample 
copies  free  to  any  person,  or  persons,  whose 
names  you  may  send  us. 

Or,  you  may  take  it  this  way,  and  get  two 
papers. 

One  Poultry  Keeper  and  one  'Farm  Poultry' 
70  cants. 

Or.you  may  get  a  whole  library  bv  sending 
us  one  dollar  for  three  papers— Paultrt 
Keeper,  Farm  Poultry,  and  FancierV  Review 


BROWN  LEGHORNS. — FROM  CLARK  BEHAM,  OAKLAND,  PA. 


.-dealer.  Almost  every  mail  brings  in  testimonial 
after  testimonial  in  praise  of  his  stock  and 
promptness.  He  keeps  a  large  stock  and  is  able 
at  most  times  to  fill  any  orders  in  his  line.  He 
ships  nothing  but  the  genuine  article,  and  they 
always  recommend  themselves  to  any  competent 
judge.  "Fair  dealings"  is  his  motto,  and  all 

]  purchasers  can  testify  to  this  as  a  truth. 

Wyandotte  Club  of  America. 

This  new  organization  was  formed  on  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  upon  which  the  White  Wy- 
andotte Club  was  to  have  acted  at'  this  year's 
meeting  with  a  change  in  title  to  suit  the  larger 
organization. 

The  officers  elected  are:  President,  James  A. 
Forsyth.  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-  Presidents,  A.  C. 
Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.;  Dr.  A.  T.  Beckett, 
Salem,  N.  J. ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  E.  Ayer, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  the  four  to  constitute  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  secretary  was  in- 
■  structed  to  make  application  for  admission  to 
the  League  of  American  Poultrymen,  naming 
James  E.  Hanley,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  as  dele- 
gate, witli  J.  E.  Ayer  the  alternate.  Further 
action  of  the  club  was  to  request  poultry  shows 
to  advise  with  the  club  before  selecting  judges 
i  for  the  varieties,  or  to  permit  the  club  to  select 
the  judges.  The  special  work  of  the  club,  it 
was  decided,  should  be  the  formation  of  a  stand- 
ard for  the  several  varieties  of  the  Wyandotte. 
To  this  end  committees  were  appointed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Golden— Tra  C.  Keller.  Tiffin,  O. ;  O.  K.  Sharp, 
Loekpert,  N.  Y. ;  J.  M.  McKeen,  Omro,  Wis. 

Silver— J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Beverly,  N.  J.;  A. 
C  Hawkins,  Lanoaster,  Maes. ;  A.  T  .  Beckett, 
^Salem,  N.  J. 


about  beef  scraps  that  had  considerable  of  the 
grease  left  in  them.  My  experience  is  that  the 
scran  is  much  better  for  the  fowls  if  the  grease 
has  all  been  pressed  out,  leaving  nothing  but 
themeat.  If  the-scrap  is  too  greasy  it  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  them,  unless  you  limit  the 
amount  fed,  as  you  say, 'to  three  pounds  a  week, 
to  twenty  hens,  but  if  the  grease  is  all  out  you 
may  give  them  all  they  will  eat,  with  good  re- 
sults, as  has  been  shown  at  experimental  sta- 
tions, and  by  practical  breeders.  They  now 
mix  it  with  meal  and  bran,  one-third  each,  for  a 
noon  meal,  thereby  forcing  them  to  eat  more 
than  they  would  otherwise,  and  find  good  re- 
sults in  the  number  of  eggs  received.  And,  as 
this  crushed  scrap  can  be  bought  for  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  p  ound.  with  1he  grease 
all  pressed  out,  the  expense  is  but  little  more 
than  for  grain . 

Beef  scraps  are  excellent.  Our  readers  will 
find  advertisements  of  animal  meal,  ground 
meat,  bone,  etc.,  in  our  columns,  and  those  who 
have  no  bone  cutter  should  not  fail  to  use  such 
foods.  Grain  is  excellent,  but  grain  and  animal 
food  is  better.  

The  Indian  Game  Club. 

The  Indian  Game  Club  met  at  the  Philadel- 
phia show  and  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  E,  A.  Haslett,  of  Atchinson. 
Kansas;  Vice-Presidents,  Robert  Colgate,  of 
New  York,  Shelly  Kinkhead,  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  of  Dillsburg,  Pa.; 
J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  of  Beverly,  N.  J  ,  Secretary. 
Hereafter  five  members  constitute  a  quorum 
and  members  can  rote  by  proxy. 


Portable  Poultry  Houses. 

A  reader  at  Watsontown,  Pa.,  desires  a  plan 
for  a  portable  poultry  house.  He  states  what  he 
wishes  as  follows : 

I  want  to  build  a  portable  poultry  house. 
How  would  you  advise  me  to  build  it,  I  want 
to  build  it  so  that  I  can  move  it  where  ever  I 
wish.  Please  let  me  know.  Have  you  any  dia- 
grams of  any  that  I  could  use  to  build  it  by 

Portable  houses  should  be  small,  or  they  can- 
not be  moved.  Any  kind  of  a  house  will  an. 
swer,  but  the  floor  must  be  tight,  or  the  fre- 
quent change  of  location  will  cause  such  a 
house  to  be  cold.  In  our  July,  1891,  issue  will  be 
found  nearly  every  kind  of  a  poultry  house 
known,  and  readers  will  do  well  to  send  for 
that  number,  it  being  a  special  poultry  house 
edition. 

One  thing  we  wish  to  say.  We  are  unable  to 
give  a  plan  for  a  poultry  house  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  reason  is  that  as  no  two  persons 
will  agree  on  the  plans  of  a  dwelling  house 
neither  will  they  agree  on  the  plan  of  a  poultry 
house.  The  size  of  the  pocket  book,  the  conveni- 
ences, the  location,  etc.,  all  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Get  the  July  issue  and  select  lor  yourself.  No 
one  can  select  for  you. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW. 


A  GRaXD  DISPLAY — COMPARISON 
JUDGING  AGAIN  A  SUCCESS— 
THE  GREAT  HALLPACKED- 
ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
FOR  A  PULLET. 


To  say  that  the  great  show  at  >"ew  York  was 
a  success  is  putting  it  mildly.  The  crowds  were 
large,  the  receipts  more  than  paid  all  expenses, 
the  meetings  were  well  attended,  the  breeders 
cordial,  and  everybody  was  happy  and  satis- 
fied. 

Again  Mr.  T.  Fai  rer  Kackham,  the  Superin- 
tendent, won  honors  by  his  management,  not 
onlv  in  the  arrangements,  but  by  his  cordial 
welcome  to  all  and  his  gentlemanly  conduct. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  Secretary  of  the 
League  of  American  Poultrymen. 

If  there  was  a  single  complaint  against  any 
judge  it  did  not  reach  us.  All  seemed  well  satis- 
fied. 

There  were  some  high  prices  paid  for  birds. 
The  first  prize  Indian~Game  pullet,  owned  by 
C.  A.  Sharpe  &  Co..  Lockport,  X.  Y„  was  pur- 
chased for  a  breeder,  by  the  editor  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  Others  wanted  her,  and  bids 
were  made  to  secure  her,  but  Mr.  Sharpe  bought 
her  back  for  $100,  being  just  $50  out  on  his  own 
pullet  for  booking  her  for  sale  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  she  having  been  sold  by  that  official. 

AH  the  notables  of  Fifth  Avenue  turned  out 
to  the  show.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  millionaires 
are  nearly  all  "hen  cranks,"  and  are  buying  up 
the  best  birds,  and  joining  the  clubs. 

The  daily  papers  all  helped  to  boom  the  show, 
giving  not  only  details  but  pictures  of  the  show 
room. 

The  lack  of  space  prevents  our  mentioning  all 
the  urizes  won.  On  Light  Brahmas,Capt.  0.  M. 
Griffiug,  Shelter  Island,  >*.  Y..  showed  some 
good  ones,  and  won  first  on  breeding  pen. 

In  Buff  Cochins  were  birds  from  the  west, 
some  of  them  winning.  J.  B.  Clark.  No.  2,Canal 
St.,  Chicago.  T.  T.  Jones,  Prospect.  Ohio,  and  K. 
M.  Turner,  box  846,  Chicago,  made  displays. 

Among  the  winners  in  Langshans  was  W„  W. 
Hogle,  South  Evanston,  111.,  the  awards  on  some  , 
of  the  best  going  to  Underbill, who  made  a  large 
display. 

There  were  only  two  exhibitors  of  White 
Langshans.  but  as"  one  of  the  exhibitors,  Mr.  F. 
G.  Bean.  Fairview  Village,  Pa.,  only  showed 
two  birds,  and  won  amize.  the  other  party  will 
have  a  chance  to  shout  over  "the  great"  win- 
nings" at  Xew  York,  as  they  really  had  no  com- 
petition. 

E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  showed 
some  Dominiques  that  were  good,  and  so  did 
Edw.s.  Cave.  Highland  Falls.  N.Y. 

The  first  prize  cock  of  Plymouth  Rocks  was 
owned  by  C.  M.  Griffing.  Shelter  Island.  New 
York,  and  the  first  prize  pullet  to  J.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Patterson,  Xew  York.  Thompson  also  came 
out  a  winner  on  Silver  Wyandottes.  James 
Forsythe.  Owego,  Xew  York."  was  a  principal 
winner  on  White  Wyandottes.  and  C.  A.  Sharpe 
&  Co.,  Lockport,  Xew  York,  on  Goldens. 

James  Forsyth.  Owego,  Xew  York,  had  his 
usual  goo  I  fortune  with  t  both  single-ccmb  and 
rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  but  the  veteran 
George  Weed,  of  the  Torham  Poultry  Yards, 
Hyde  Park.  Xew  York,  won  with  soniebeautiful 
AVhite  Leghorns,  in  that  class. 

Augustus  D.  Arnold.  Dillsburg.  Pa.,  brought 
his  imported  Buff  Leghorns  to  the  show,  and 
made  an  excellent  display,  winning  some  of  the 
most  important  prizes.  Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Wash- 
ington, X.  J.,  was  also  a  winner.  "Forsyth 
showed  and  won  on  Eose-comb  Whites, 
Black  Leghorns  were  exhibited  by  George 
Udall.  Morris  town,  Xew  Jersey. 

James  E.  Hazard,  Elmira.  Xew  York,  and 
Geo.  Weed.  Hyde  Park.  X.  Y.,  were  rivals  in 
Hamburgs,  both  being  winners. 

Some  elegant  Crevecours  were  shown  by 
George  Whitfield,  Cold  Bridge.  England. 

Houdans  were  excellent,  the  old  veteran 
breeder,  Daniel  Pinckney.  South  Onondaga,  X 
Y.,  winning  the  choice  prizes. 

In  Indian  Games,  Aseels  and  Malays,  C.  A. 
Sharpe  and  Co.,  Lockport.  X.  Y  ,  won  'the  high- 
est honors.  They  made  a  grand  display  of  im- 
ported and  home-bred  birds,  and  also  "won  on 
White  Indian  Games. 

The  Xew  York  Agricultural  Station,  through 
Mr.  O'Xeil.  (assistant  to  Mr.  Wheeler),  made  a 
display  of  capons,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  show. 

T.  Fairer  Kackham.  East  Orange,  X.  J.,  won 
with  his  splendid  Muscovy  ducks. 

D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay,  X.  Y..  won  first  on 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  there  were  some  fine  Pekins 
also  shown  by  Wilcox  Bros.,  Speonk,  X.  Y. 
Mount  also  won  on  White  Guineas,  and  his 
White  Holland  Turkeys  were  very  fine. 

Dressed  fowls  and  eg?s  were  quite  a  feature. 
Will  C.  House,  Fort  Plain,  X.  Y..  made  a  mag- 
nificent display,  showing  dressed  turkeys, ducks, 
chickens,  while  his  artistically  arrangement  of 
eggs,  of  all  kinds,  was  an  attraction.  D.  A. 
Mount,  Princes  Bay,  X.  Y..  was  another  ex- 
ihbitor  of  some  fine  dressed  stock  and  eggs. 


There  were  also  otherjexcellent  exhibits  in  this 
department.  In  fact,  the  dressed  stock  and 
j  eggs  was  not  only  splendid,  but  very  large. 

We  did  not  learn  how  the  awards'  were  made 
on  incubators.  James  Eankin.  South  Easton, 
Mass  ,  as  usual  with  him.  turned  out  the  chicks 
and  ducklings  from  his  Monarch  Incubator,[as 
if  he  was  grinding  them  out  of  a  mill. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator,  made  by  the 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Company,  Homer  City, 
Pa.,  had  three  machines  at  work,  and  hatched 
them  every  day  during  the  show,  and  in  large 
numbers.  "  They  also  had  their  brooders  in  ope- 
ration. 

The  Pineland  Incubator  Company,  of  James- 
burg.  X.  J.,  also  made  an  excellent  showing  of 
incubators  and  brooders,  hatching  out  chicks  in 
great  lots,  and  had  their  brooders  full. 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct ,  was  also  one  of 
the  exhibitors,  showing  the  Bristol  incubator, 
and  the  Thermostatic,  made  by  J.  E.  Warner,  19 
Park  Place.  Xew  York  City,  was  in  operation,  as 
also  the  Cycle,  made  by  C.  Stevenson,  Se-*«nd 
and  Diamond  streets,  Philadelphia. 

John  B.  Cooper,  winder,  Ya.,  and  cunning- 
ham  &  Blair,  Chenango  Bridge,  X.  Y.,  showed 
exhibition  coops. 

Peter  Duryea,  215  Greenwich  street,  Xew  York 
City,  exhibited  wire  fencing.  Their  wire  net- 
ting is  not  only  good  and  strong,  but  cheap  ac- 
cordingly. They  make  a  specialty  of  poultry 
supplies  in  that  line. 

F.  W.  Gaylor,  Sandacre  Farm.  Quogue,  Xew 
York,  was  one  of  the  largest  exhibitors  of  Ban- 
tams. 

The  splendid  White  Leghorns  of  Knapp  Broth- 
ers. Fabius,  New  York,  were  not  shown  this 
year,  perhaps  owing  to  illness. 

As  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  list  of 
awards  before  leaving  the  show,  we  will  state 
that  full  reports  can  be  obtained  of  the  Fan- 
cier's Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  American 
Storekeeper,  Boston,  and  Fancier's  Jteiiew, 
Chatham.  Xew  York, 

A  lack  of  space  prevents  personal  mention  of 
many  friends  whom  we  met.  but  we  expect  to 
have"  something  in  that  line  next  month. 

The  show  was  a  grand  success. 


Green  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  P   Rock,  1..  Brahmas, 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  B.  Legs,  and  P.  Dks.  Write 
for  Clacular.      J.  R.  Wallingford,  Cynthiana,Ky. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P. 
Ducks.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
31.  H.  IEIDY.  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

AA  per  13.   W.  P.  Bocks,  W.  C.  B.  Polish, 
{^_L«VyV7  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  and  S   L.  Wvans. 
E.  S.  LUMBERS  OX.  Frankfort.  Iff.  X. 

BUFF  LEGHOBX  PRIZE  WISfXEKS. — 
Send  for  circular  free,  worth  10  cents. 

GEO.  S.  BARXES,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


CP  PC  '1.50  pel  netting  from  S.  L.  Wyans.  Famous  - 
lUUO  "Silver  King' "  strain.  Elegant  birds.  Place 
order  early.     D.  E.  CHaPMjX,  Perry ville,  X . Y. 

EGGS.— Direct  from  Knapp  Bros.,  thisyear  a  pen 
of  their  best  S.  C.  W .  Legs,  at  $1.50  per  15;  $2. 50 
per  30.  Fine  stock  W.  F.  B  Span.  $1.25  per  15;  SI. 75- 
per30.  C.  M.  Wood,  Xew  Woodstock,  X.  Y. 

GW.  DAVIS,  31.  ».,  Pleasp.ntville.  ?Id. 
•  Breeder  of  Ind.  Games,  B.  andW.  Langs,  B. 
and  W.  Minorcas,  Red  Caps.  Auconas  and  W.  Leg- 
horns, stock  and  eggs  reasonable. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
Wvandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  fqr 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  MUXGEB,  DeKalb,  HI. 


3VX  OKTEY    SAVE  D! 


SSf  Order  your  periodicals  of  us.  2 
and  save  money.  ■  Look  at  this  list,  * 
and  see  that  you  gel  in  many  iustan-  — 
ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  price  = 
of  one.  - 


5  ■£  ? 
I  1  I  £  I 

If  IT 


Swellings  on  Capons. 

A  lady  at  Medina.  Ohio,  wishes  an  explana 
tion  in  regard  to  a  loss  of  capons.  The  details 
she  gives  in  a  letter  to  us,  as  follows: 

A  neighbor  of  mine  is  having  a  novel  experi- 
ence with  her  capons.  She  wislies  nie  to  lay  the 
case  before  you.  and  ask  your  advice  or  opinion. 
She  has  lost" three  nice  birds,  after  they  were 
six  months  old.  One  had  a  large  swelling  on  its 
wing,  drooped,  lost  its  appetite,  and  was  de- 
capitated. Another  began  to  run  down.  Upon 
examination  the  skin  was  found  puffed  up  with 
air,  as  frequently  appears  after  canonizing.  The 
skin  was  punctured,  but  immediately  filled 
again.  The  bird  showed  such  signs  of  "distress 
whenever  handled  that  lie  was  killed.  Post 
mortem  revealed  the  entire  lining  of  this  air 
cavity  covered  with  a  cheesy,  mouldy  growth. 
The  thirds  bird's  body  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  swellings,  varying  in  size,  from  a  kernel 
of  corn  to  a  fifty  cent  piece.  Itwasa  disease  of 
the  skin,  as  the"  swellings  were  free  from  the 
flesh.  This  fellow  took  his  demise  into  his  own 
hands.  The  lady's  fowls  are  otherwise  healthy. 
Would  you  consider  the  trouble  blood  poison- 
ing due'  to  some  fault  in  caponizing?  The  lady 
is  an  amateur.  She  uses  AVigmore's  case 
of  instruments. 

The  difficulty  is  not  due  so  much  to  failure  in 
the  operation  as  to  improper  healing  of  the  skin. 
Such  cases  are  frequent,  even  with  experts. 
Suppuration  of  the  incised  part,  or  inflammation 
from  exposure,  may  tend  to  cause  the  trouble. 
Sometimes  a  puncture  will  give  relief,  and  an 
application  of  simple  cerate  serve  to  heal  the  [ 
parts.  A  solution  of  two  parts  carbolic  acid  in 
100  parts  water,  in  which  the  instruments  should 
be  dipped  after  each  operation,  and  the  solution 
also  used  as  a  wash  on  the  incision,  will 
tend  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  as  disease* 
will  not  then  be  passed  from  one  bird  to  others. 
The  instruments  mentioned  are  the  best  on  the 
market. 


Black  and  White  Langshans.  Best 
young  stock  and  low  prices  to  all. 


FOR  SALE 

Write  me.   L.  L.  Giles,  P.  31.,  McGregor,  Minn 


WP.  Rockand  R.  O.  W.Legs.  exclusivelv  (Quil- 
•  hotjand  House  Strain)  eggs  SI  50  per  13  or  $2 
per  26.   A.  P.  Lavender,  Tomklns  Cove,  Xew  York. 

To  make"  hens  lay,  buy  Muller*s  Poultry  Food, 
meat  and  bones  ground  together,  $1.50  forlOOlbs. 
E.  A.  .1II  LLE1!,  So.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Iturnish  fresh  eggs  for  incubators  from  fine  crossed 
breeds,  at  $15  00  _per  100.     Mrs.  FRAXKLIX 
JOHXSOX,  SuebelleP.  O.,  Hampton  Co.,  S.  C. 


For  Sale.— Fine  Grev  Dorking  chickens  and  eggsof 
pure  stock.  Excellent  layers:  grow  rapidly;  fine 
^able  fowls.   M.  C.  Smith,  Conowingo,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


American  Agriculturist  

*    "        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Baltimore  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

American  Stock-Keeper  

Baby  land  

Breeders"  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Centurv  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. . 

Demoresfs  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer"  s  Review   

Farm  Journal.  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Yineyard  

Farm  and  Poultry  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers"  Journal  

Fanciers"  Monthly   

Fanciers'  Review.  Chatham,  X.  Y  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Xewspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

' '  Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly  

"  Monthly  

' '       Young  People  (renewals) . . 

"       Young  People  (new  subs.). 

Horseman.  Chicago  

Household     

Housekeeper.  (Minn)  

111.  London  X'ews  (Am.  Ed.).  

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs  )... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium).. 

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

National  stockman  and  Farmer  

Xew  York  Tribune,  weekly  

World,  weekly  

Xew  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal   , 

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultrv  Bulletin,  Xew  York  

Poultry  World   

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman  

Poultrv  Yard,  (American)   , 

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Pouitrv  Journal,  (Ohio)   

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum   , 

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  , 

German  Poultry  Keeper  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Xicholas  

Southern  Fancier  , 

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthlv  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only) 

youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald  

Western  Poultry  Breeder..  
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O  □  ■  II I C  U  a  specialty  28  years.  Eggs,  $2  per  13 
OrAmOn  J.BE^NEIT.Suninan,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind 


E 


ggs  For  Sale.— Toul.  Goose  eggs,  $1.50  per  7.  Good 
.stock.   Mrs.  M.  E.  Lipscomb,  Grapevine,  Tex. 


B Leghorns  only.— B.  and  S.  C,  Croffut  Str.  Eggs 
•  $1.50  per  setting,  H.  B.  Pinney,  Sheffield,  Pa. 


F 


rank  Buhler,  Racine,  "Wis.,  1903  N.  AVest'n  Ave. 
Breeder  o£  high  class  fowls,  Catalogue  £ree. 


^nd.  Games  and  G.  "Wynd.  Eggs  at  rea.  prices, 
l  satisfaction  guar.  F.;A.  Howe,  Waterford,  Pa 


ralley  View  Poultry  Earm,  Belleville,  Pa.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  15.   Circular  free. 


E 


ggs  from  prize  winning  B.  P.  K.  and  L.  B.  after 
March.   Win.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111, 


M 


ammoth  L.  Brahmas  exclusively.  Eggs  $1.00 
per  13.  Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  Norristown,  Pa, 


B 


arret!  P.  Bocks.  Large,  select.  Eggs  a  specialty, 
$1.00  per  13.  Mrs.  T.  Snuff,  Berlin,  111. 


E 
F 


,'gs.—  B.  P.  Rk.,AVv.,P  Dk,$l,B.Tur.,T. Goose 
$2perdoz.   Mrs.  E.  j.  Bottorff,  Vesta,  Ind. 

iresh  fertile  eggs  for  incubators  a  specialty.  J. 
W.  Crowell,  Cambridge,  Maryland.  


s 


phagum  Moss,  $1.25  per  bbl  :  fine  for  packing  eggs, 
also  forbedding.  E.  E.  Bloomfield,  Canton,  O. 


OR  SALE.— 2  Improved  Excel.  Incubators,  one  400 
and  one  600  egg.  J.  R.  Thompson,  Easton,  Md. 


D 


K.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  ."ue 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W  .P. Rocks. 


reeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book. 

28  pages.    Price  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 

rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey, Hth  and  Stout  St., Denver,  Col. 

<tO  flfl  for  T5  Indian  Game  eggs.   $1  00  for  151  ]eggs 
J>J.UU  fromG.  Wyns.,B.  P.  Rocks,,  and  S.  C.  B 
Leghorns.    E.  E.  Hudson,  Kennedyville,  Md. 


B 
B 


BM|NnRPAQ4'GKA]VM  YARDS.  Eggs, 
.  IllltlUnUttO  $1,  $2  and $3  per  13.  Circular, 
F.  P.  GRIMES,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


I  1PUT  DDRUMAC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnHnlllHO.  st(.ck.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.Miss  H.M.AVilliams.Hammonton,  N  .J 


F 


OR  SALE  CHEAP.— 25  fine  White  Langsfean 
chicks  from  Kirbv  &  Smith  and  Albee  slock. 

H.  A.  BRADSHAW, Elizaville,  Ind. 


QCR  QUE!  I  Q  for  poultry  feed.  Best  shell  form- 
OLH  OnLLLO  ing  substance  known.  $1.25 per 
bbl.  Sample  &  cir  4c.  E. P. Knowles,  Guilford,  Conn. 


SK.   3IOIIR,  HUItown,  Pa.-Fine  S.  C.  B. 
•  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  reasonable.   Circulars  free 
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Envelopes,  6s.  neatly  printed,  use  cuts,  price- 
list,  samples,  etc.,  all  post-paid  48c. 

Fanciers'  Press,  Ray,  Ind.)  j 


Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa.  breeds L.  Brams. 
W.  and  S.  Wyandottes,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  Anco- 
nas.   Eggs  $2.00;  also  choice  stock  for  sale. 


Cornish  Indian  Games,  James  JFrayne  Strain.  My 
fowls  have  unlimited  rang  £  Eggs  $3  per  13,  M. 
B.Tur'ys.eggs  $3  per  11.  J.H. Helms,  Centreville,  Ind 

WF.  B.  Span.,S.S.  Hams., S.C.B. Legs,  and  B. 
.  B.  R.  Games.  Stock  for  sale.   Eggs,  ?2.00per 
13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir   Come  and  see  me. 
Clark  Beham,  Oakland.  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  Pineland  New  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers. The  standard  machines  of  the  world.  Send 
oc.  in  stamps  for  Cat.  Everrthing  for  the  poul.  yds. 
Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.  Jamesburg.N.  J. 

DUflCDUflTC   FOK     CORN  AND 

rnuOrnHI  L  potatoes, 

Id  to  farmers  direct.    No  agents.  «®ar 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


LICtHT  BRAHMAS  ONE  Y.  —Large  size,  finely 
marked,  heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Chicage,  St. 
Louis, RoeMork, Peoria.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  $3.00 
per  13.  Alfred  Doyle,  Blue  Island,  IU.il 


Brooders  only  85.  Best  and  Latest  Invention  on 
raising  Poultry.  Address  G.S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 


WHITE  IYIINORCAS,  SRS  Bnff  ^orns 

all  times. 


season.     Stock  at 
WM.  J.  SCHAUBEE,  Erie,  Pa. 


BAR.  P.  ROCKS,  Golden  Laced  Wyandottes, 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  SI  per  13.  Also  Golden 
Dent  Goard  Seed  Corn.  Sl.no  per  bushel. 

JACOB  H.  ME1XEL,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  SfSJrSS! 

monton-  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lairg- 
ilhan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.   Circulars  free. 

«.  XV.  PBESSEY,  Ilamiiioiitoii,  N.  J. 


T lie  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.      H.D.Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


[ndian  Game  and  Red  Caps  eggs'  Indian  Game  $5. 00 
per  13.    Red  Caps  $2.00  per  13,  Red  Caps  for  sale. 
 E  Allen  H .  Tyson,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


E 


ggs  for  hatchingonly,  $1.00  per  15,  Single  Comb, 
\V.  Leghorns  exclusive  Stock  pure  and  fin 


~-pureand fine.  Send 
for  latest  Cir.  toj.  H.  Lanterman,  Blairstown,  N.J. 


SL.  Wyns.  exclusively  fine,  large,  vigorous  cock- 
o  erels,  $2. noeach  and  satisfaction  guar.  Cir.  free. 
Henry  Steinmesch,  Hillside,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 


Loveland  Poultry  Yar«ls.-R.  C.  B.  Leg.  S. 
.  Wyns.,  B.  P.  Rocks.  High  scoring  birds  and 
prize  winners  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs.  Young  stock 
in  the  fall.   Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colorado. 


POULTRY  BOOK  entitled  '  '500  Questions  and 
Answers."  Price  25  cents.  Send  also  10c.  for 
3  numbers  of  Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Samples  of  printing,  free. 

T>  S.  DEENER,  PropY,  Arkansas  Poultry  Farm, 
XV.  Batesville,  Ark.— Breeds  27  varieties  of  thor- 
oughbred poultry  of  the  world's  best  strains.  Eggs, 
$2  per  set.,  3  sets.  $5.  Stamp  for  20  pp.  cat.  Bankref. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. ^51^^^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bcdivereand 
Plidlimmoii  strains.  P.H.Jacobs,  Ham  monton,  N.J. 


HA.  BRADSHAW.  ELIZA  VIEEE,  IND. 
.  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  200  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  fowls  and  chicks 
for  sale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  R.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Silver  spangled  Hani  burgs,  $1.50  per 
13,  $2  80 per  20,  $3.00  per  39,  fowls  and  chicks  for  sale 
at  all  times,  5  Beagles  3  months  old. 
H.J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  Legged.)  Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
 Chas.  H.  Aberley,  Tonawanda,  N-  Y. 


Johnson's  Poultry  Animal.  All 

about  poultry  for  a  2c.  stamp.  Sixteen 
pages  with  cover,  one  full  page  colored 
plate.  Crushed  shell,  wire  netting  and 
poultry  supplies,  address 

G.  M.  T.  JOHNSON, 
Box  5,  Binghamton,  N .  Y 


FINE  CHICKENS  «^o™Sinof 

WYANDOTTES.  LANGS  HANS,  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS, PLYMOUTH  ROCK*, BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK.  BI  FF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PER  IN 
DECKS.  W  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.   Orders  for  Eggs  now  Rooked. 


Handsome  Gol.  Wyandottes.— Prices  for 
Golden  cocks,  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  :  Fair 
G. oldens, $1.50 each;  good  Goldens,$2  each;  fine  Gol- 
dens,$3each.  All  mated  not  akin.  Golden  Wyd't 
chramos,  lithographed  in  five  colors;  size 8x11  inches, 
2  cts.each,  12  for  20c,  50  for  60c,  100  for  $1 .00.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  13  for  $2.00;  26  for  $3.50.  Address 
A.  J.  FOITCH,  WARREN,  PENNA. 


QDHNflA  For  Roup.  25  cents  bv  mail  from  the 
OrUHUIH,  Pharmacy.    Roericke  «fc  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  .Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Sn.ilhfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Oldest  ISonueopatliic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 


MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM. 

Geo.  J.  Nissly,  Propr.,  Saline,  Mich. 

POULTRY    AND     POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Lt.  Brahmas,  W.  and  B.  Langshaus,  W.  and  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Ducks.  Over  400  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  can  please  vou.  Give  us 
a  trial.  Eggs  82  per  13.  We  carry  the  largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  U.  S  Everything  for  the 
poultrynian.  General  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  lor  finest  40-pp.  Cat.  pub- 
lished; illustrates  and  describes  stock,  buildings,  etc. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

KING  REGENT  (21, 115),  Stud  Pee  S40. 

The  largest  living  son  of  Prince  Regent  (bv  the  great 
Plinlimmon)  and  half-brother  to  Scottish  Prince,  all 
three  of  which  dogs  how  dead,  were  imported  atenor- 
nious  prices.  King  Regent  affords  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  secure  this  valuable  blood. 

BEN  ORMONDE  (17,004),  Stud  Fee  §25. 

Ch.  Plinlimmon  and  Ch.  Save  (sire  of  Lord  Bute) 
blood  .Photos  50c. and  30c.   Cat.  and  stud  cards  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEARLY  4,000 

Little  Giant  Clover  Cutters  sold  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  reason  for  this  is:  They  are  cheap 
at  $3.00.  I>o  the  work  easily,  rapidly,  cutting 
clover  in  just  the  right  shape  for  feeding,  machine 
backed  by  the  leading  poultrymen,  judges,  agricul- 
tural papers,  etc.  Do  not  buy  infer  or  machines  at 
more  than;twice  the  cost  of  the  Little  Giant. 

P.  A.  WEBSTEU,  Cazenovia,  N,  Y. 


CP  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  f»  r  Chick  Feed 
.U.For  Cholera.  O.O.ForLice.  I/,  r. For  Chicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  fc-  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  I. op-eared 
wS^.  and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
~  z  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk.  Ohio. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture," 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Givingalso  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANK IX,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keepek,  one  year, 
for  75  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  asa  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultuy  Keei'eu,  at  59 
cevits  each. 

POULTBY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


— EXCELSIOR — 
POULTRY  FAR  Hi. 

Breeders  and  Shippers  of  iNDIAN 
GAMES,  BUFF  LEG  HORNS,  and 
bUothervaneties  of  land  and  water  Fowls 
and  Eggs.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  Ad- 
dress F.S.STAHL,JIgr.,Quincy,IiU 


PEED 

is  the  prime  factor  in  keeping 

Y  O  TJ  H. 

Poultry  in  good  first-class  condition,  and  make 

your  SENS 

shell  out  their  Eggs  plentifully.  We  are  Head- 
quarters for  Feed  and  Supplies.   Circular  free. 

HARVEY  BROS.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVER  MONARCH  INt'l'ItA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheape-t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  s  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Ja§.  Rankin. Sonth  Easton,  Han, 


ROOFING, 

CHEAP,  JURABLE. 

For  all  kinds  of  outbuildings  get  my 
prices  and  samples  before  buying. 

E.  F.  SWAN, 

30  S.  WATER  ST.,  CEEVEEAND,  OHIO. 

MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
Itvvili  double  the  num- 
ber Of  eggs,  and  make 

them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.     Name  this  paper. 

&U     F.  W,  MANN, 

Fat. June  15, '86.  Aug.  20, '89,    Milf  ord,  Mass. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

C.  E.  H.,  Cornwall,  Ct.— What  is  the  matter 
with  my  Minorca  cock  ?  His  wattles  are  about 
the  size  of  an  egg. 

The  bird  has  been  frosted,  probably  due  to 
exposure  to  severe  cold  and  high  winds. 


C.  H.  B.,  Jennings,  Mo. — I  am  only  fourteen 
years  old.  and  have  forty-six  hens  and  two 
males,  mostly  Brown  Leghorns,  and  a  few 
White  Leghorns.  Will  it  hinder  my  liens  from 
laying  to  have  the  White  Leghorns  run  with  a 
Brown  Leghorn  cock  ? 

It  will  not ;  your  hens  will  lay  no  matter 
which  breed  the  male  may  come  from,  or 
whether  they  are  with  males  or  not. 


T.J.  H.,  Holbroolc,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  way 
lean  know  if  a  hen  is  too  fat  for  breeding  be- 
fore going  too  far  ? 

There  is  no  method  except  your  own  observa- 
tion, and  the  scales,  as  her.s  differ.  You  must 
personally  notice  them,  as  there  is  no  method 
otherwise. 


It.  B.  H.,  Coal  Creek,  Colo. — About  six  months 
ago  I  ordered  three  pullets  and  a  cockerel  from 
.a  breeder  in  this  State— Light  Brahmas— and 
now  find  them  to  be  all  males.  Can  males  be 
distinguished  from  females  when  they  are 
chicks  ? 

The  breeder  should  now  send  you  the  females 
and  receive  back  the  males,  at  his  expense.  It 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  sex  in  young  chicks, 
and  we  could  not  describe  to  you  how  it  can  be 
done. 


W.  S.  H.,  Mansfield.  Mass.— What  is  your 
opinion  of  alfalfa,  (or  lucerne),  and  alsike 
clover,  as  compared  with  other  clovers,  for 
poultry  ? 

There  is  more  lime  in  the  alfalfa,  but  other- 
wise the  clovers  differ  but  little. 


F.W.,  Campus,  111.— What  degree  of  cold 
(Pah.)  will  chill  a  fertile  egg,  so  that  it  will  not 
hatch  ? 

The  freezing  point  will  destroy  the  vitality  of 
an  egg,  as  eggs  are  composed  largely  of  water. 
The  rule  is  to  accept  forty  degrees  as  the  lowest 
temperature,  with  safety. 


W.  G.,  Ionia,  Mich— 1.  How  much  grain  and 
bone  can  I  feed  without  injury  ?  I  am  feeding 
two  pounds  of  bone  daily  to  twenty  fowls.  It  is 
much  cheaper  here  than  grain.  2.  Is  the  Indian 
Game  a  "made"  breed,  and  are  they  good  sit- 
ters ?  3.  Is  there  any  such  breed  known  as 
Rose-Comb  Plymouth  Rocks  ? 

1.  Two  pounds  of  bone  daily  for  twenty  hens 
is  ample.  Give  it  in  the  morning,  and  feed 
grain  at  night,  by  scattering  it.  2.  The  Indian 
Game  is  an  old  established  Dreed.  3.  There  is 
no  such  breed. 


L.  A. ,  Jersey  City,  N.  J-  —Is  there  any  prepa- 
ration on  the  market  intended  as  a  special  food 
for  young  chicks,  to  assist  them  to  feather, 
make  them  grow,  and  promote  health? 

F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa. ,  advertises 
his  "chick  feed"  in  this  journal,  and  it  is  excel- 
lent, as  we  have  used  it,  and  can  safely  recom- 
mend it. 


F.  S.,  uAstin,  III.— At  what  age  should  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  male  be  used  for  service,  and  at 
what  age  does  a  pullet  begin  laying? 

The  male  of  the  large  breeds  should  be  at 
least  one  year  old,  and  of  the  small  breeds  (such 
as  Leghorn)  at  least  eight  months  old.  Some 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  begin  to  lay  at  six 
months  old  but  eight  months  is  the  average. 
Eggs  for  hatching  should  not  be  used  from  pul- 
lets under  ten  months  old. 

J.  A.  S.,  N.  Lewisburg,  O. — I  have  a  second 
hand  '•Perfect  Hatcher,"  regulated  with  bat- 
teries, and  did  not  get  any  instructions.  I 
hatched  fifteen  per  cent.,  with  about  thirty  per 
cent  dying  in  the  shells.  I  wrote  to  the  maker, 
at  Elmira,  N.  V  ,  but  received  no  reply.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information? 

We  believe  the  maker  has  left  Elmira,  as  no 
replies  can  be  had  from  letters  addressed  to  the 
company  there.  We  can  give  no  instructions 
regarding  it  and  believe  it  is  now  no  longer  made. 

J.  F.  C  Marietta,  Ga  ~1.  From  what  sources 
were  the  Plymouth  Rocks  produced,  and  which 


year  were  they  established  as  a  breed?  2.  The 
cross  of  the  Pekin  duck  with  the  common  pud- 
dle duck  produces  a  handsome  duck,  color  black 
and  white,  and  in  size  half  way  between  the 
two.  If  this  cross  is  carried  further  would  the 
result  be  good  ? 

1.  It  is  supposed  they  were  produced  from 
the  Java,  Cochin  and  Dominique,  and  were  not 
regarded  as  established  until  about  1870.  2.  It 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  carry  the  cross 
further,  or  to  breed  from  the  csoss-bred  birds. 


G.  B.  T. ,  Old  Orchard,  Mo.— 1.  How  do  the 
Silver  Wyandottes  compare  with  other  breeds  as 
winter.layers.  2.  What  do  you  think  of  a  cross 
of  tliis  breed  with  Fit  Game.  3.  How  often 
should  meat  be  fed  to  chickens,  and  ;wMch  is 
better,  raw  or  cooked  ? 

1  They  are  regarded  as  good.  2.  It  will  pro- 
duce a  fine  table  fowl ;  use  the  Game  male.  3. 
Once  a  day,  a  pound  to  sixteen  fowls.  It  may 
be  fed  raw  or  cooked;  cooked  preferred. 

J.  R  ,  Truro,  N.  S.— Is  there  no  place  in  Can- 
ada where  incubators  are  made  ? 
We  know  of  none. 

H.  J.  N.,  Irvington,  Neb.-  -Is  there  such  a 
breed  as  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  where  can 
I  get  them  ? 

Yes;  they  are  advertised  in  our  columns. 

E.  A.  S  ,  Breslau,  Ont.-l.  Which  is  the  best 
way  to  kill  the  body  lice  on  hens  in  winter?  2. 
Will  air-slaked  lime,  scattered  in  the  poultry 
house,  injure  the  fowls? 

I.  Grease  their  heads  with  a  little  warm  lard. 
2.  No. 

C.  B.  G.,  Middleborough,  Ky.--Do  Black  Span- 
ish have  a  beard  ?  I  bought  some  such  birds  for 
Black  Spanish. 

No;  your  birds  arc  probably  a  cross  of  Hou- 
dans. 

E.  V.  I.,  Nevada,  Mo.— 1.  Please  describe 
Brown  ^Leghorns.  2.  Can  Bantams  and  Leg- 
horns be  kept  together? 

1.  Send  for  November,  1888,  which  has  full  de- 
scription .  2.  They  cannot  be  kept  together. 

D.  A.  C,  Sutter  Creek,  Cal.— Where  can  I 

get  Creeper  fowls  ? 
Address  T.  T.  Jones,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

W.  R.  H.,  Bridgewater,  Mass.  — Last  Septem- 
ber I  bought  an  Indian  Game  cock,  and  mated 
him  with  four  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  I  have  set 
eggs  at  different  times  but  have  not  found  a 
fertile  egg.    What  is  the  cause? 

Your  hens  are  probably  too  fat. 

W.  F.,  La  Porte  City,  Indiana.— Is  there  a 
machine  for  breaking  glass,  shells.crockery,etc? 

The  Wilson  bone  mill,  made  by  Frank  Wilson 
Easton,  Mass.,  and  the  mortar  made  -by  F.  W. 
Mann,  Milford,  Mass.,  will  serve  your  purpose. 

H.  A.  N.,  Hayes  City,  Kan.— Does  a  frozen 
comb  injure  a  cock  for  breeding? 

No;  but  he  will  be  useless  until  the  comb 
heals. 

T.  M.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Two  years  agoyou 
warned  your  readers  against  an  advertised 
plating  machine .  I  heeded  the  warning.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  the  Lightning  Plater  or 
of  one  that  is  reliable? 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Lightning,  or  of  any 
other,  but  we  do  not  believe,  as  claimed,  that  a 
$5  machine  will  enable  persons  to  make  $15  per 
day  at  home. 


Green  Bones  and  Oyster  Shells 


The  experiments  of  Mr.  Wheeler  in  feeding 
oyster  shells  are  attracting  much  attention.  Mr- 
F.  W.  Mann,  an  "M.  D.,  B.  S.  "  of  the  class  Of 
1878,  at  Cornell  whose  bone  cutter  was  illustra  - 
ted  in  the  February  issuue,  takes  occasion  to 
give  his  views  on  Mr.  Wheeler's  results.  As  the 
letter  may  be  of  value  we  give  it  below.  He 
says : 

Strange  it  is  that  the  truth  of  a  matter  is  so 
hard  to  get.  Mr.  Wheeler's  results  are  a  great 
surprise  to  ine  in  certain  respects. 

First,  that  91%  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  entire  egg  is  calcium  carbonate.  This  seems 
a  mistake. 

Second,  that  95  per  cent  ,  of  the  whole  shell, 
by  weight,  is  calcium  carbonate.  This  is  enor- 
mous. I  declare  this  matter  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Wheeler's  last  letter,  on  page 
156,  is  not  positive  proof  that  the  lime  came  from 
the  oyster  shell6,  vv** 


Where  food  is  deficient  in  lime  the  lime  will 
be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  hen's  system 
as  long  as  nature  can  bear  the  strain.  Probably 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  correct,  but  positive  proof  needs 
yet  this  possibility  of  error  eliminated. 

Your  point  is  a  good  one  in  respect  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  oyster  shells,  even  if  it  should  lv 
proved  that  they  could  furnish  lime.  If  yuii 
chemically  remove  all  iron  from  the  soil  in 
which  a  plant  is  growing  you  also  remove  all 
green  from.the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

This  does  not  prove,  however,  that  you  want 
to  throw  iron  fillings  all  over  the  land  of  the  en- 
tire farm.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  found  time  to  help  the  poultrymen  of  the 
land,  and  I  hope  he  can  find  time  to  demon- 
strate the  different  questions,  eliminating  each 
possible  condition. 

Mr.  Wheeler  must  subdivide  the  subject  for 
the  poultry  men,  or  will  have  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing it  clear  to  them.  One  question  involved  is: 
is,  can  the  hen  assimilate  (not  digest),  for  egg- 
producing  purposes,  any  appreciable  amount  of 
lime  from  a  dry  oyster  shell?  Another  and  im- 
portant one  is,  is  the  lime  found  in  gravel,  lime 
stone,  and  shells  a  natural  source  of  lime  for  the 
hen,  or  only  an  incidental  one  ? 

Now  the  practical  question,  the  great  question 
of  all,  is,  will  hens  lay  more  and  better  eggs 
when  fed  with  oyster  shells,  than  when  other 
grit  is  used,  things  being  equal  in  other  re- 
spects? 

When  Mr.  Wheeler,  at  the  head  of  an  institu 
tion  of  learning,  can  decide  this  last  question 
for  us,  it  will  be  a  long  step  taken  in  the  line  Of 
permanent  progress.  He  is  working  in  his 
proper  sphere  now,  but  he  must  step  out  of  it  a 
little  if  he  is  to  prove  the  practical  question  we 
all  want  to  know. 

Poultrymen  are  not  trained  to  observe  on  all 
sides,  hence  Prof.  Wheeler  must  do  what  really 
belongs  to  the  poultryman.  We  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  results  of  private  parties  for 
many  reasons. 

Green  bone  furnishes  nitrogen  and  phosphor- 
ous, .in  large  quantities,  none  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  oyster  shell.  Lime  is 
necessary  for  the  hen,  but  its  supply  is  almost 
unlimited,  being  found  in  large  quantities,  in  a 
great  variety  of  cheap  material.  Nitrogen  and 
phosphorous  is  fully  as  necessary  for  the  fowls, 
but  its  source  is  limited  to  high  price  foods  The 
fresh  market  bones  at  present  afford  a  larger 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorous,  for  the 
money,  than  most  any  other  food  and  certainly 
afford'  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  available 
source  of  perfectly  fresh  meat  for  poultry  which 
can  be  obtained  ail  the  year  round. 

What  is  meant  by  calcium  carbonate  is  simply 
carbonate  of  lime,  (for  better  explanation),  and 
Mr.  Weeeler  does  not  pretend  that  shells  are 
superior  to  bones.  He  only  gave  the  results  <is 
found.  He  is  willing  to'.admit,  with  Mr.  Mann, 
that  bones  not  only  contain  more  varied  mineral 
matter  than  shells,  but  are  also  nitrogenous  and 
carbonaceous.  In  fact,  bones  are  food  and 
shells  are  not.  Mr.  Wheeler  can  only  record 
the  work  done.  He  will  Jsoon  experiment  witli 
bones,  and  the  results  will,  we  believe,  be  very 
favorable. 


Plymouth  Rock  Breeders. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  Club  met  at  Philadelphia 
and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year :  President,  G.  0.  Brown,  of  Baltimore : 
Vice-Presidents,  H.  S.  Babcock,  F.J.  Marshall, 
H.  P.  Bowker,  E.  P.  Cloud.  A.  P.  Hazard,  M.  C. 
Jackson  and  J.  Farmer ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, E.  B.  Thompson,  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.  The 
following  were  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee: J.  H.  Drevenstedt.  of  Beverly,  N.  J., 
G.  A.  Garlinger,  W.  J.  Owsley,  James  Forsyth 
and  W.  B.  Atherton.  The  club  also  nominated 
a  committee  of  seven  to  make  up  a  cut  of  typi- 
cal birds  of  the  breed,  both  male  and  female. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poulthy  Keeper  one  year  Instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scrlbner  s  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)- 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage 
BientJolJYoung  Cklcka  (Jacob*).1 
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